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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE ft 
OBJECT 


Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other Departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 


(1) 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SecTIon I. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 
t Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SEcTION I. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 

















CONSTITUTION a 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SecTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 








CONSTITUTION 5 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


Section I. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 


year before. 
ARTICLE XIII 


BY-LAWS 


SEcTION I. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution. 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 














INTRODUCTION 


The Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held in Louisville, Ky., on June 28-July 1, 1926. 
The meeting in all respects was fully up to the standard of pre- 
vious meetings of the Association. It was anticipated that the 
attendance might be diminished on account of the vast and over- 
shadowing importance of the great International Eucharistic Con- 
gress; but it was found that the attendance was even larger than 
that of many other meetings. 

The papers dealt with subjects of grave moment to the cause 
of Christian education, and an unusual interest and zest were 
manifested in the discussions. The meetings of the Association 
are followed with deep interest by all American educators, 
and the papers and proceedings of the Twenty-Third Annual 
Meeting printed in this Report will afford guidance, stimulus and 
encouragement to Catholic educators throughout the entire coun- 
try. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 4, 1926 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Catholic University of America on 
Thursday, February 4, 1926, at 10:00 A. M. 

The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Very 
Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D.; Rt. Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Rev. 
John B. Furay, S. J.; Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., 
Ph. D., D. D.; Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., 
D. D.; Brother Thomas, F. S. C.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Very 
Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M.; Rev. John I. Barrett, J. C. L., 
Ph. D., LL. D. 

Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. and Brother John A. Wal- 
dron, S. M., were present by invitation. 

Minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., addressed the Committee on the 
necessity of outlining our policy by careful definition of our prin- 
ciples and by prudent application of them to the difficult and 
changing conditions of our time. 

A report of the meeting of the Advisory’ Committee held in 
Philadelphia, February 3, was presented and discussed at length. 

The officers of the Departments reported on the work that had 
been done in the matter of the preparation of their programs. 

The formation of a new Department in the Association to be 
known as the Department of Catholic Secondary Schools was 
considered. 

The following resolution was discussed and on being put to a 
vote was adopted as the mind of the Executive Board: 

“While the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation feels that it is not advisable at this time to form a separate 
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department of high schools, the Board is convinced that it will be 
best for the interests of all concerned for the representatives of 
the high schools to have full liberty to prepare and manage a pro- 
gram for the annual convention that will meet the wishes of the 
High School Section of the Department of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools.” 

It was moved and seconded that an amendment to the Consti- 
tution be proposed to change the name of the Association to read 
“The National Catholic Educational Association”. After discus- 
sion it was decided to postpone action until the Annual Meeting 
of the Board in June. 

Miscellaneous matters were discussed but no action was taken. 

At 4:30 the meeting adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
+ Bishop of Covington, 
Secretary. 


LouIsviILLe, Ky., JUNE 28, 1926 


The annual meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic 
Educational Association was held at the Kentucky Hotel, Louis- 
ville, June 28, 1926, at 3:00 P. M. 

The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D., President General; Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard. 
D. D., Secretary General; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D., Treasurer General; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. 
D., First Vice President General; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. 
S. C., Ph. D., Second Vice President General; Rev. John B. 
Furay, S. J.; Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Ph. D., 
D. D.; Brother Thomas, F. S. C.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Very 
Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, 
P. R. The following were invited to assist as guests: Brother 
John A. Waldron, S. M., Very Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. 
L., Ph. D., Rev. Charles F. Carroll, S. J. Rev. Edmund Corby 
was requested to act as assistant to the Secretary General. 


Prayer was said by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D. 
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The minutes of the last meeting (February 4, 1926) were read 
and approved. The Secretary General then made his annual re- 
port. The report was accepted and ordered to be placed on file. 


It was mentioned that the Deaf-Mute and Negro Sections and 
the Conference of Religious Superiors do not appear on this year’s 
program. Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., asked about the 
advisability of a direct effort to re-establish the Negro Section. 
The Executive Board decided to hold itself always ready to give 
any assistance in its power to promote the educational interests of 
these Sections. 


The Treasurer General’s report was read. It showed a larger 
balance than has existed for some time. 

The following is the report of the Auditing Committee ap- 
pointed by the Chairman to examine the accounts: 


“The undersigned, an Auditing Committee appointed by the 
President General of the Catholic Educational Association to ex- 
amine the report of the Treasurer General, report that they have 
compared the expense orders with the accounts of the Treasurer 
General and found them to be in accord, and the accounting 
correct. 

Joun B. Peterson, Pu. D. 

Josepu F. Situ, P. R. 

ALBERT C. Fox, S. J. 
Committee.” 


Rev. John B. Furay, S. J., made a brief report of activities in 
the Seminary Department. 

Brother Thomas, F. S. C. reported that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the College Department held two meetings. The important 
points were, the question of a separate High School Section 
and financing of the Standardization Committee. 

A bill for $887.40 for expenses of the College Standardization 
Committee was presented. This matter was referred to the Pres- 
ident of the College Department. If approved by the College De- 
partment it would then come up before the Finance Committee of 
the Executive Board. 

Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., made a recommendation that detailed 
reports and minutes of the proceedings of all meetings of all De- 
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partments held at any time, be sent in to the Office of the Secre- 
tary General and kept on file, as a source of information, and to 
safeguard all interests concerned, both of the Departments them- 
selves and of the General Executive Board. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith said there had been no meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the Parish School Department. 
However, the Superintendents’ Section met after Easter. He men- 
tioned the Religion Hour decision in the New York Courts and 
thought the decision well worth printing. With regard to the Ne- 
gro Section he stated that the policy of the Association has always 
been sympathetic and every aid would be given, but it might per- 
haps be best to wait for some expression of interest on the part of 
the men who had charge of that work. 


Very Rev. William P. McNally said that he had sent out let- 
ters to all the institutions represented in the High School Section 
asking for suggestions for the program and felt that this move 
had been highly successful. 

Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., then said a proposal had 
been submitted to change the name of the Association to “The 
National Catholic Educational Association.” Such a proposal, in- 
volving as it does an amendment to the Constitution, must come 
up before the Executive Board. It can then be brought before a 
General Meeting and acted on one year later. 


Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., spoke for the proposal, stressing the 
danger of being or being considered provincial. He said that by 
this means the scope of the Association would be clearer to the 
outsider and its influence and usefulness in the cause of Catholic 
education greatly enlarged. After discussion Father Fox put the 
proposal in the form of a motion. It carried unanimously. 

Motion carried that the Program be adopted as the official pro- 
gram of the meeting. 

Motion carried that a cablegram be sent to His Eminence, the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, in the name of the Association, ask- 
ing the blessing of the Holy Father. 

The Executive Board requested the President General to pre- 
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sent greetings to the Cardinal Legate in St. Louis in the name of 
the Association. 

It was suggested that the next meeting of the Executive Board 
be held in February, 1927, but it was left to the discretion of the 
Chairman to call the meeting. 

After prayer, the meeting adjourned. 


LovuIsviLLe, Ky, JULY 1, 1926, 3:30 P. M. 


A meeting of the Executive Board was he!d in the Woman’s 
Club Auditorium after the last General Session. 

Those present were: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Rt. 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. 
Moran, D. D., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D., Very 
Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O. F. M., Ph. D., D. D., and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, 
r. &: 

Quorum present. 

It was moved and carried that the Chairman appoint Commit- 
tees on Program, Finance and Publication. Bishop Shahan reap- 
pointed former Committees : 

Committee on Program: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, 
Ph. D., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D., and Rt. 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D. 

Committee on Finance: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D., and Brother Thomas, 
FG. 

Committee on Publication: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., 
and Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D. 

The request was made that the Secretary of the Standardization 
Committee be allowed to engage a stenographer for the coming 
year at an expense of three hundred dollars. 

Motion carried to refer the request to the Finance Committee 
with authority to act. 

The attention of the Board was directed to the fact that the 
College Department had appointed a Chairman of the Secondary 
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Education. This was shown by a signed report of the Col- 
lege Department Nominating Committee. The Board was informed 
that the Secondary Education Section had also elected a Chair- 
man. 

A motion was made and carried that the action of the Secondary 
Education Section in electing a Chairman be sustained by the 
Board. 

A motion carried that the next meeting be held after the Christ- 
mas holidays at the call of the President General. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

EpMUND Corsy, 
Acting Secretary. 














FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF 


The Catholic Educational Association 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1926 








Receipts 

1925 To Cash— 
ete Re RO OUR Na i cde ce vacdeev idanwcaceduasnecenessactanspeuueabeedea $4,063 387 
Tee «Bi Be I, a ciibve kincaid dddasdandcdvnadeanenieddenncsdaccadecncsdsinc 1% 
July 6. Received dues at Convention, Pittsburgh............seeceesenees 430 00 
Sept. 1. Received per Secretary Gomera. ccccccceccsiccccsscccccesessceccee 284 00 
Sept. 14. Neceived per Séerelary Generale cise ccc ccccccceccctvcceseccccccuce 129 00 
Oct: 3 Received per Seerataty Generals cic vcccccicecccndsccscscccccscscdas 80 85 
Now. I, Received per Secretary Gemat@he ec cccsscccccs ccccccccescceccesecees 446 00 
Dec. 5. Received per Monsignor Ryan, Pittsburgh Convention.......... 200 00 
Dee: & Neceived per Secretary Genetic cccccciccecccesccévssssvcctcuccsee 1,045 04 

1926 
Jan. 11. Received per Secretary General, Pittsburgh Convention.......... 67 00 
Jao. Yi. Meceswed per Seeretary Gomera ec ciccdcccsdccccdcccscvscsscccesscce 249 00 
fT a MN OC) eee ee Ee Re rere Ter ETT eTTCTT COTTE OTT OCCT EE. 81 64 
Feb. & Received per Secretary Genesee coc cccccccccccccewscccsscccovsace 76 00 
Mas. ¢. Received per Seeretaty Gemerabiscs. ccsscecccccnedcccccondcccsceses 53 00 
April 6 Received per Secretary Gamera occcccisccccccsscsccccsecccccscncese 34 00 
May 6. Neéeceived per Secretary Genetahicicccccicccccccccsccécccccccescsoces 49 00 
June & Received per Secretary General... .cceccccccccccscoccscccscccesacs 5,325 15 
Jane @: Received per Seetetary Gesletale occ ciccccccvcccccedcceccesscccscs 952 10 

TOUGR. CUM COB ie iid hndideccdecns anda camesscvcncecnaves $13,567 2 
Expenditures 

1925 By Cash 

Sept. 24. Order No. 1. American Council on Education Annual Dues.... $100 00 
Sept. 24. Order No. 2 Salary Office Help, May, June, July, August... 400 00 
Sept, Sf. Order No. SK. Bate ORCS Te iiscd ccivccccgecciciccccccnaccsonssés 13 50 
Sept. 24. Order No. 4. Central Ohio Paper Co 15 43 
Sept. 2%. Order No. 6. Sehimalhach & Wade Coiscc.cccccccciceccccccccccs 11 00 
Sept. 2%. Order No. 6. Postage and Envelopes........cccccccccccsccoccces 102 35 
Sept. 24. Order No. 7. Office Expenses and Supplies.............0..00 66 31 
Sept. 24. Order No: & Memorandunt Books c.cciccccccccccccccsscceseccsce 1 7 
Oct. 19. Order No. 9. The F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing August 

GRIMRUION cc cds duce dadedescesesccsucsaunechacedsccddesassastnioada 113 50 

Oct. 1 Order No. 10. Central: Obie Pager COicks ccc ccscsccescceciecccscs 42 53 
Nov.. 1% Order Now it. Editarial Assitanee. ccc cccccccccccdccccccccccctsxces 500 00 
Nov. 19. Order No. 12. Salary Office Help, September...............0.00- 100 00 
Now. 1%. Order No.. 16. Mailing and Postage@i..ccccscccssccccccscccccccuses 121 10 
Now. 1% Order No. 6. Conttal Obie Paper Ceiiks cnc cccccscccccccctcdécsese 19 60 
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1926 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 4. 
Jan. 4. 
Jan. « 
Mar, 15. 
Mar, 15 
Mar, 15. 
‘Mar. 19. 
Mar. 19. 
Mar. 19. 
June 1. 
June 1. 
June 1. 
June 1. 
June 1. 
June 1. 
June 17. 
June 17. 

June 17. 
1926 

June 30. 

June 30. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Order No. 
Copies 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
ary, 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 2 


delphia 
Order No. 

ington 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Additional 


Order No. 


Total cash expended 


Total receipts to date 
Bills paid as per orders and vouchers attached 


Cash on hand in treasury 
Net cash received during year 


15. The F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing 4,000 
Annual “Report, WO: BAages. oi sveces secéccaccacedsscscs 
16. Salary Office Help, October and November 
LF. ER TOME TiO ise ns ccecustsincecwcteseteccsoseccne 
18. Sullivan Printing Co 
1D: GOMER: TEOVGIODAR 66 cescncscsincd cures tcsicmesioness 
20. Salary Office Help, December, January, Febru- 
NPAROM. 60 i cscescciinie seine 

21.. Office Supplies 
22. The F. J. Heer Printing Co 






23. Expenses, Advisory Committee Meeting at Phila- 
24. Expenses, Executive Board Meeting at Wash- 
25. Secretary General, Expense Account 
e6: Salary Olice Help, Aptil, May... .cccscosscccscs 
27. Extra Office Help......-, OPC ReC ORC OER CHOE PET TICE 
OS: (Cemtrar Onin Oper CO icc tcc vccesccsctdasccvcsece 
29. The F. J. Heer Printing Co 
TE: FANE kin ccccsndsiveseses 
Dh. OMG AR: SINE COs oie ae sicls calaasew ee ndoasivescts 
32. Secretary General, Expense Account.............. 
33. Advisory Committee Meeting at Philadelphia, 


34. Treasurer, Allowance 


Signed: FRANCIS T. MORAN, 


3,250 67 
200 00 
12 90 
25 00 
10 92 


400 00 
14 68 
12 00 


189 50 


166 73 
500 00 
200 00 
16 15 
22 55 


69 


$13,567 39 
7,390 14 


$6,177 25 


$9,504 02 


Treasurer-General. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 





The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the 


office of the Secretary General for the year, July 1, 


30, 1926: 


July, 1925 
Rs OR PRs co ckacictdscvasiveces 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Walsh, D.. D., 
TEROWMONS odo ccicccharencatsvecncasacs 
tg E. Abdon, Newark, N. J... 
M. Jerome, Bronx, N, Y..... 
Se. Charity, Cincinnati.......... 
Srs. Nazareth, Philadelphia...... 
Srs. St. Francis, Chicage.......- 
Srs. St. Francis, TOUGE i cccnes 
St. Francis Coll., Loretto, Pa. 
Benedictine Srs., ‘Wilmington... 
Mother Nothburga, Philadelphia 
Mother Superior, Waterbury, 
COME <p recasdscdycesvanesaccoaseve 
St. Mary’s School, Wilmington 
Sr. Bernard Mary, Philadelphia 
Sr. Pauline, Brooklyn.......s0« 
Sr. Mildred, Philadelphia........ 
Srs. St. Francis, Cincinnati.... 
Rev. C. Branton, Villanova, Pa.. 
Brothers Mary, ’Detroit.. 
ev. G. J. McShane, Montreal. 
Presentation Conv., S. Francisco 
Msgr. F. A. Rempe, ‘Chicago.... 
Sr. Ts tines McGill, Great Neck, 


Ph et ek pe ed tek et bk 


PNNNNN HH eee 


Srs, Notre Dame, Hamilton, O.. 
Srs. St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 
St. Agnes Acad., Kansas City.. 
Sr. Victoria, Prescott, Ariz...... 
Miss R. A, ‘Fagan, Brooklyn..... 
Rev. ." Fernandez, Bulacan, 
Wx. Be  Carsdaeracesctetwecacetnedes 
Rev. J. Praught, Alameda, Cal.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cambridge, 
MOMMA. cont dnedaccplecncadcadeqas 
Sr. Seraphine, Norwood Pk., IIl. 
Aquinas Acad., Tacoma, Wash... 
St. Gabriel’s School for Deaf, 
Santurce, Porto Rico........... 
Sr. Miriam Patricia, New York. 
Daughters of Cross, Shreveport.. 
Mother Pacifica, Peoria, eee 
St. Mary’s Springs Acad., Fond- 
GEE. “Wei on cacaccncocasccces 
Sr. Gonzaga, E, Chicago, Ind... 
Srs. St. Dominic, Jersey City.... 
Rev. J. Thompson, Philadelphia. 
Rev. J. Jacobi, San Antonio..... 
Sr. Clava, St Paal. cc. cccsvcccces 
ev. J. Synnott, Ansonia, Conn. 
‘Bro. ‘Michael, Nivelles, Belg.. 
10. Rev. G. Kaczmarek, Athol 
Springs, N. Y 
10. Sr, Blanche, Fayetteville, O..... 
ll. St. Mary’s High Sch., 
WIGUEGs FOE sccccncsentecencsaecs 


HM WL LO19 


PP 


~IA1D 


Pees 


PL LS ww» mH 
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- 
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25 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
200 
2 00 
2 00 
10 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
10 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
6 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
10 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
4 00 
5 00 
200 
2 00 
2 00 
4 00 
4 00 
2 00 
2 00 
400 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
5 00 





July, 1925 

ll. Rev. F. Bredestege, Cincinnati.. 
11. Srs. St. Francis, Trenton......... 
13. Boston Coll., Chest. Hill, Mass.. 
13. Rev. J. Mullen, Hudson, Mass.. 
13. Msgr. D. J. O’Hearn, Milwaukee 
13. Sr. Carmelia, Philadelphia.. 
IK Sra. Chasity, Bashotice..cccceccses 
14. Jesuit Fathers, Lewiston, 
16. Sr. Faustina, Joliet............00. 
16. Srs. Charity, Newton, Mass...... 
16. Srs. Nazareth, Philadelphia...... 
20. Rev. M. Ahern, Worcester, Mass. 
20. Directress, St. Margaret’s Sch., 








RE, ddscaevagncedesduaecacess 
21. Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Logans- 

PONG, FRG occcsssccesecascsuccase 
23. St. Joseph’s Acad., Cincinnati.. 
23. ~*~ a W. Lessard, Manchester, 
23. Rev. t “Mies, Detroit 7 
25. Rev. J. Schmit, Cleveland..... 
27. 'Sr. St. Charles, Santa Rosa...... 
27. Miss A, Ferry, San Francisco.. 
27. Bro, Edward, Providence......... 
27. Cathedral Sch., Burlington, Vt... 
27. Sr. Aloysia, Chicago Recweceeoccers 
27. Sr. Bernard, Philadelphia......... 
28. Rev. J. Supple, Lowell, Mass.... 
29. Srs, I. H. M., Philadelphia....... 
31. Miss. Srs. S. H. Jesus, New 

RRND ccandccteckenncavessadane 
errr rceecrrrerrer creer’ 


CONVENTION RECEIPTS 
June, 1925 
29. St. ga Prep. Sem., Silver 

Creek, N. Y 

29. Benziger Brothers, New York.. 
29. Rev. J. Boylan, Des Moines...... 
29. Bro. A. Cassian, Troy, N. Y.... 
29. Rev. L, Burton, Atchison, Kans. 
. L. R. Courtney, Chicago.... 
. J. G. Fagan, New York..... 
. R. E. Ferry, New York 
J. A. Foley, New York.. 





29. Rev. L, Kuenzel, Dubuque....... 
29. Mr. F. G. Lenney, New York.... 
29. Mr. A. W. Lynch, Chicago...... 
29. Rev. J. C. MeAstocker, Spokane. 


29. Mr. P. J 
#9. Rev. W. A. Maguire, Convent, 
29. Rev. D. J. Maladey, es 
29. Rev. J. P. Murray, St. Louis.... 
29. Mr. V. Shields, Washington... 
29. bee A. Stehle, Beatty, Pa. 
29. Rev. T. E. Stritch, New Orleans. 
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McManus, New York. 


1925, to June 
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Webster Groves, 
Sesament Coll., Rosemont, Pa... 
St. Fidelis Coll., Herman, Pa.... 
St. John’s Coll., Brooklyn........ 
Benedictine Nor. Sch., Lisle, Ill. 
Cath. High Sch., Camden, N. J.. 
Nazareth Acad., Rochester........ 
Nazareth Nor. Sch., Rochester... 
St. John Coll. H. Sch., Brooklyn 
Rev. J. F. Barbian, Milwaukee.. 
Rev. E. J. Bracken, Cleveland.. 
Bro. E. Anselm, Ammendale, Ma. 
Bro. Calixtus, "New York.......0. 
Rev. T. Carter, Philadelphia..... 
Rev. P. Clune, Princeton, N. J... 
Rev. “i 7. Dillon, Brooklyn... 
Mr. J. C. Dougherty, Boston..... 
Rev. J. Dunn, Princeton, N. J.. 
Rev. F. Edic, Floyds Knobs, ind. 
Rev. J. Fagen, irkwood, Mo.. 
Rev. J. V. Gerold, Castle Shan- 
WO, FR. sis cccgetenddasessevsons 
Miss L. Hitchcock, Pittsburgh... 
Mrs. A. E. Hogan, Pittsburgh... 
Rev. R. Huber, Washington dann es 
Rev. R. B. McHugh, Brooklyn... 
Mr. G. A. Pflaum, Dayton, O.... 
Rev. A. H. Rabe, Clayton, Mo... 
Sr. Maria Antonia, Pittsburgh.. 
Sr. Mary, Oakland, See 
Sr. Columkille, San Antonio.. 


 /)e Sem., 






Sr.. Grace, Latrobe, Pa...... 

Sr. Hilary, Chicago........ : 

Sr. Jadwiga, Philadelphia......... 

Rev. J. A. Smith, Brooklyn...... 

Rev. U. J. Vehr, Cincinnati..... 

Rev. P. Vollrath, Floyds Knobs, 
MED wicxtvincaos eared deans pouneees 

eg 1925 


” 


fmt bed fed ed 


Pm feed ped fal ped peed fe kbd feed ed ed 


St. Mary’s Manor & Apostolic 
ch., South Langhorne, Pa.... 
Loretto Heights Coll., Loretto, 
PUL sia ath comer sehemeso en ccnetr katent 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland.. 
Divine Prov. Acad., Pittsburgh.. 
Inst. Notre Dame, Baltimore... 
Notre Dame H. Sch., Cleveland. 
St. —* H, Sch., Hazleton, 
Becca tscien nemceuteatan sce oes 
Rev. G. J. Bullion, Pittsburgh... 
Rev. P. Collins, Butler, Pa...... 
Mr, E. H. Davin, Chicke0iss.055. 
Rev. P. Dunn, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rey. ‘L. Haas, Beatty, Pa........ 
Rev. J. W. Haun, Winona, Minn. 
Rev. J. McAndrew, Emmitsburg 
Rev. C. Moosmann, Pittsburgh... 
Mother Josepha, Pittsburgh Diener 
Mother Roberta, Belmar, N. J... 
Miss B. Nissel, St. Marys, a 
Principal St.  Joseph’s  Sch., 
SHRCDODUEE, FB. cecacrievescccs 
‘Sr. Grace Madeleine, Brooklyn.. 


Sr. Maria Austina, Convent Sta- 
MEO oie do picswae beavis s uasieasie 
Sr. Marie Angela, Convent Sta- 
DMs Io Beieiicsns sth Gasnbisccuce 
Sr. Adelaide, Gallitzin, Pa..:.... 
St. Annunciata, Beatty, BP haseccs 


1. Sr. Angela, McKeesport, 3 SEE 
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July, 1925 
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Sr. _ Rockaway Park, 


Sr. ess ta 'W. Va.. 
Sr. Broniska, Detroit. ...ccccccses 


Sr. Clare, Baden, Pibgkcedscasee 
Sr. Columbanus, Cicero, Ill...... 
Sr. Constance, Cresson, Pa...... 


Sr. Cyril Hamilton, Wheeling.... 
Sr. De Chantal, Atlantic City... 
Sr. De La Salle, Hookset, N. H. 
Sr. M. Elise, Escanaba, Mich.. 
Sr. Felicitas, Camden, N, J...... 
Sr. Generosa, Glen Riddle, Pa... 
Sr. Helen, Des Moines........... 
Sr. Henrica, BLOOM ives esas sccns 
Sr, Hildegarde, Carnegie, Pa.... 
Sr. Ildephonse, Chicago.......... 
Sr, Paulette, Pittsburgh.......... 
Sr. Rose Anita, Philadelphia..... 
Sr. Stetina, Brie, Fa. .cccsccccvcss 
Sr. Victoria, Council Bluffs, Ia.. 
Sr. Viola, Cincinnati........0..... 
ak, Joseph’ s Coll., Emmitsburg.. 
> Heart Acad., Buffalo..... 
Joseph’s H. Sch., Emmitsburg 
St, Thomas H. Sch., Braddock, 
Do pudssauioncecedcaccneerenscans 
Mrs. E. J. Fagan, Pittsburgh.. 
Mr. J. F. Flynn, New York...... 
Rev. J. D. Hannan, Pittsburgh.. 
Rev. J. E. Heir, Philadelphia... 
Miss C, V. King, Pittsburgh..... 
Mother Blanche, Buffalo.......... 
Mother Hedwig, Reading, Pa.... 
Rev, J. Reiner, Chicago.......... 
St. Francis Xav. Sch. for Deaf., 
PURNOTS cn csncenccdssesoncegess 








2. St. Mary’s Sch., Massillon, O... 
2 2. Sr. Aida Maria, Philadelphia... 
2. Sr. Gertrude Aloysia, New York. 
2 Sf, oo Stanislaus, Chicago.... 
10 00 2. St. Viator’s Sch., Chicago........ 
2 Sr. Anne, VECO, Paice cocceces 
10 00 2. Sr. Ber'tholda, Verona, Pa........ 
10 00 2. Sr. Eulalia, Connellsville, Pa..... 
2. Sr. Isaia, Pittsburgh.... 
eo 2. Sr. Loretto, Brooklyn... oes 
5 00 2. Sr. Martina, Philadelphia......... 
2. Sr. Mercedes, Plainfield, N. J.... 
5 00 2. +s Michael, Brooklyn............. 
2 00 2. Michael, Buffalo............... 
2 00 2 Sr, Philothea, Parkersburg, W. 
+ 2. Se. ‘Sesekiinnn, Belmont, N. C.... 
2 00 2. Sr. Walburg, Carrolltown, Pa.... 
2 00 2. Sr. Rose Leocadia, New York... 
2 00 2. Sr. Rose Vincent, Pittsburgh..... 
2 00 August, 1925 
2 00 4. Mother Genevieve, Villa Maria, 
2 00 Pla sualopacccdombsscosscuteneses ve 
2 00 4. Sr. ‘Marcienne, Key West, Fla.. 
4. Rev. J. M. Stadelman, New York 
2 00 5. Mr, F. E. Fitzgerald, Omaha..... 
2 00 6. Sr. Arnolda, Marshfield, Wis..... 
6. Sr. Henrica, Brooklyn............ 
2 00 t, Se. —_ Ft. Wayne, Ind.. 
7. Sea. Joseph, So. Bethlehem, 
2 00 |g MEPS RRRATIRAP RP erecta rem 
2 00 St. John’ s Sem., Brooklyn........ 
2 00 ). St. Mary’s Acad., Denver......00. 
2001 0. Mr. BE. F. Langwell, Chicago..... 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


August. 1925 
10. Rev. F. McCormick, Washington. 
10. Sr. Modesta, Wilmette, Ill....... 
10. Rt. Rev. F. Peitz, West Point, 
WOME vascncvcaccesssccevcescoscys 
133. Sr. Cherubim, New York......... 
17. Loretto Acad., Pueblo, Colo...... 
Sr. Baptista, ‘San Francisco...... 
31. Rev. J. V. Murphy, Chicago..... 
3. Rev. G. Rossmann, Marathon 
CIN.) We Mitcineeneccuvoudancencss? 
3. Sr. Leona, Mt. St. Joseph, O..... 
31. Sr. Eveline, Grand Rapids....... 
31 Ursuline Srs., Springfield, Ill.... 
Sh. REDPORE. 66 codcccvccncvcccctascasecce 
September, 1925 
1. Rt. Rev. J. Barry, Goulburn, N. 
PRAWNS Gccstatcccruseecedssdetcaxe 
1. Sr. Francis, Parramatta, N. S. W. 
2 Rev. E, Donovan, ey “Shore, 
ING: We. cncvigdedecseeanncecedaucess 
& ‘Se Cordula, Everett, Wash....... 
8 Rev. T. V. Cassidy, "Providence.. 
8 St. Elizabeth’s Sch., Oakland 
Oke ecctacucdcussebeccuecesinacns 
& Sr. Agatha, Boulder, Colo........ 
9 Msgr. E. A. Pace, Washington... 
9 Rev. G. X. Schmidt, Cincinnati.. 
1. Rev. J. Fitzmaurice, New Haven. 
lu. Mr. C, E. Farrelly, Washington.. 


15. Bro. Benjamin, Baltimore......... 
1. Sacred Heart Acad., Cedar 
GE, ERs canchiscncseeecdaaess 


19. Sr, Bonaventure, New Rochelle.. 
2. Sr. Cortona Gloden, Dubuque.... 
%. St. Joseph’s Sch., Cleveland...... 
%. St. Josaphat’s Sch., Milwauke.... 
2%. Franciscan Srs., Rockford, Ill... 
30. Rev. W. McDermott, Racine, 


Nis 
3%. Rev. g J. O’Boyle, St. Francis, 


MUM Gadudecnaktcvivicdecdcandaces 
SD. TREES 20. cccccccccsccssctccccnccs 
Wi ODOT ov cecckicscdswawcdecicocecees 


October, 1925 
5. Rev. P. J. Foik, Austin, Texas... 


8. Bro. Ignatius, Wichita, Kans..... 
15. St. Mary of ‘tthe Lake Sem., 
Mundelein, Mls engsadddeavccerde 


1%. ~ bas C. Murphy, Northampton, 
19, st _- ‘s Coll, Winona, Minn. 
21. Srs. Div. Providence, Elmwood 


Place, Oid .crcccccccccccccccocs 
21. Srs. Holy Child Jesus, Phila- 
+ GOMMIIME cepcuccuscésscetucsscuees 
22. Rev. J. Hamill, Indianapolis...... 


W. Rev. I. M. Ahmann, Covington.. 
2%. John Carroll Univ., Cleveland.. 
2%. St. Mary Coll., Northeast, Pa. 
2%. Benedictine Acad., Paterson, N. J. 
26. Rev. M. E. Kiely, Chicago........ 
27. Mt. Gallitzin Acad., Baden, Pa... 
27. St. John’s Cathedral H. Sch., 
MEISWAUREO. hes dnccvicecesctcaeccs 
27. St. Mark’s H. Sch., St. Louis.... 
27. St. Xavier Acad., Beatty, Pa..... 
97. Bro. Anselm, Louisville........... 
27. Mt. Mercy Acad., Buffalo......... 
27. Sr. Ferdinand, Waterford, eg 
28. Benedictine Acad., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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October, 1925 


St. Agnes Conv. Sch., Fond-du- 
EMG, WE ac kendntidesaccdvcatsess 
St. Mary’s Acad., Quincy, IIl.... 
Bro. Daly, New York.<..<ccccccs 
Rev. L. Brown, Catonsville, Md. 
ei T. Devoy, Manchester, N. 
Rev. J. Donahoe, Minneapolis.. 
Rev. W. Drobel, Weatherly, Pa.. 
Rev. I. Fealy, Woodlawn, Md... 
St. Joseph Coll. for Women, 
ERSUOMIGTE. ccec sus sveccaccccccedus 
Mt. Mercy Acad., Grand Rapids. 
Sac. Heart Acad., Grand Rapids 
Rev. F. Clancy, Westfield, Ne ¥. 
Rev. J. Conlin, Chicopee, Mass... 
Rev. J. J. Harbrecht, Freiburg, 
CHIE cotncuusscdaescxendeuse 
St. Procopius Coll., Lisle, Ill... 
Holy Cross Acad., New York... 
Leonard Hall H. Sch., Leonard- 
(OWN, CMMED,  ecdaccdcauaccacsnvede 
Bl. Sacrament Sch., Cincinnati.. 
Rev. J. J. Cleary, "Bronx, N. Y. 
Rev. J. G. Cook, Detroit........ 
Rev. J. Crosson, Philadelphia. . 
Msgr. P. J. McDonnell, Chicago 
Boraga H. Sch., Marquette, Mich. 
Rev. H. A. Buchholtz, Marquette, 
MEIER, “Cacdadebendsaddacdaccsssees 
Gonzaga Univ., Spokane......... 
—w Coll., Sacred Heart, 
Pe. éaviantendaddmuntvdaceksous 
Rev. A. A. Burke, Dayton, O... 
Rev. J. F. Burke, Philadelphia... 
Rev. T. J. Downey, Leavenworth 
Mr. J. F. Feehan, fy rors se 
Miss H. I, Gardner, Milwaukee. 
Rev. C. A. Hickey, Cincinnati.. 
Rev. P. Johnson, St. Francis, 


Msgr. A. Kremer, Genoa, Wis... 
Rev. A. Lafontaine, Ft. Wayne. 
Rev. P. J. Lambe, New York.... 
Msgr. W. Livingston, New York 
Rev. D. McGinley, Ardmore, Pa. 
Rev. U. Peters, Altoona, Pa..... 
Rev. N. Pfeil, Cleveland........ 
Rev. A. Schulte, Overbrook, Pa. 
Msgr. J. J. Tannrath, St. Louis. 
Mrs. L. Ward, New York....... 
Rev. C, Wiederhold, Reading, O 
MMOHEM « Cecuccusicagiccvenseksesase 


November, 1925 
2. 


Coll. St. Francis Xavier, New 
Tork 


Rev. M. A. Delaney, New York 
Miss E. J. Gardner, Milwaukee.. 
Rev. F. J. Halloran, Wakefield, 

DOMMES. - cadadstvasucecaccdanckcace 
Rev. L. Kania, Pulaski, Wis..... 
Rev. L. J. Kelly, New York...... 
Rev. C. J. Linskey, Ypsilanti, 

BRUT ‘ovedcaceducasauadauecacecs 
Ursuline Acad., St. Louis....... 
Mother Anselm, Amityville, L. I. 
Rev. J. H. Peschges, Winona.... 
St. Michael’s Sch., Brooklyn..... 
St. Vincent’s Sch., Milwaukee... 
Rev. P. Ternes, Marine City, 

WHERE édeccuccaccascceccuceasece ‘ 
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20 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


N ov er. 102 


Msgr. J. ar Philadelphia 
Rev. P. Zwart, Hennepin, IIl.... 
Srs. St. Mary, Lockport, N. Y... 
Brothers Mary, Baltimore....... 
Dominican Sisters, Napa, Cal.... 
Rev. U. A. Hauber, Davenport.. 
Rev. E, A. Kelley, Beaumont, 

TO: badcnededsvbasiervtecnserees 
Mr. W. J. Manion, New Orleans 
Mother Philomene de Chantal, 





PRPOOMINE cud ceesaasnescccussenss 
St. Ann’s Sch., Milwaukee....... 
St. Joseph’s Prep. Coll., Kirk- 

WORKS (EINOs.cipwiar'oceslcgieessssisaise 
Sr. Florian, Toledo, O. 

Rev. E. J. Taylor, Detroit....... 


Rev. J. Tennelly, Washington... 
De La Salle Inst., New York... 
O. L. Wisdom Acad., Ozone 
PRE hs 0 oe creases ccteueens see 
Srs, Notre Dame, Milwaukee.. 
Rev. H. De Gryse, Monroe, Mich. 
Rev. F. Haas, St. Francis, Wis.. 
i enn Srs., Aberdeen, S. 
Mr. E. W. Reading, Milwaukee.. 
St. Adalbert’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 
a Joseph’s Acad., Terre Haute, 
St. Michael’s H. Sch., Fiint, 
DE, cdvwrednnsctasdnsacenctodas 
Sr. Caroline, Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Sr: Dolorosa, CHICKIO. 6660 0c0eees 
Sr. Mercedes, BROGIF isc sccisceve 
Sr. Vincentella, Brooklyn........ 
Srs. Holy Cross, Morris, IIl..... 
Srs. St. Casimir, Chicago hcuesans 
Srs. = Francis, Streator, Il... 
Srs. Joseph, Pittsburgh...... 
Rev. . J. Tobin, Washington.. 
Rev. J Troy, Bay City, Mich.. 
Rev. A. Zubowicz, Chicago....... 
Imme. Cueto Sem., Ocono- 
BAO, WR a rinse enasbisesaacie 


Bro. Sylvan, OW, TOE ecssedes 
Msgr. F. L. Gassler, Baton 
WOME UE Rcivn ates nc susacnsanne 


~ B. Linnemann, Rockland, 
IIE. pene peunnssactes cacuecke 
Msgr. W. I. McGarvey, Bethle- 
PO, Dis svcveisderincansecacsens 
Mother Brigid, Cleveland........ 
Rev. J. Sailer, Berthold, N. D... 
St. Raphael’s Conv., Hyde Park, 
MRE: evn vinicn aie turnsee we nedannss 
Rev. P. Scheier, Farmer, S. D... 
Sr. Catherine, Carville, La....... 
Sr. Concepta, Trenton, N, J..... 
~~ Holy Cross, South Bend, 
Ping Notre Dame, South Boston. 
Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis..... 
Srs. St. Francis, Fort Wayne.. 
Srs. St. Francis, Union, Mo.. 
Urauline Srs.,. Tilin, Oxsevscecs 
St. —? Acad., Windsor, Ont. 
Rev. > Larkin,’ New Rochelle.. 
a i A. McNamara, Missoula, 
Rev. t. ea Sharp, Brooklyn...... 
Sr. Cornelia, Bronx, N. Y.....<8 
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November, 1925 


PEE MME 


—~T J 


of 


10. 
10. 


10. 
10. 


10. 
10, 


10 
1. 
11. 
1. 
1 

11. 


STs sts 





Sr. Maxelinda. Milwaukee........ 
Sr. Olivia, Anadarko, Okla ine 
Srs, St. Casimir, Chicago.;...... 


Srs. St. Francis, Gardenville, Md. 
Msgr. J. F. Smith, New York 
St. Thomas H. Sch., Rockford, 
Be. <eresanns aecswenanancieenesee 
— P. R. Pfisterer, Manchester, 
St, Benedict the Moor Sch., Mil- 
WHMEEE: cc ccniaercsisnccersceaess 
St. Peter Boys’ Sch., San Fran- 
CIGD. cunsicecun vecones sdarnucKans 
Sr. Gerard, Springfield, Minn.. 
Sr. Miriam Monica, New York.. 
Sr. Urban, Kankakee, IIl.. 
Sra. St Joseph, Chicago... ve 
Sr. Carmefita, St. Lovis....< «00. 
Miss M. Smith, San Rafael, Cal. 
Rev. G. Thompson, Portland, 
CG, ienacaveeniavavtecesncunies 
Mr, F. H. Vogel, Columbus, O.. 
Bro, Charles, Poughkeepsie, N. 





b's 
Mr. J. J. Dreher, Dubuque...... 
m ‘ W. Gilrain, Manchester, 
Rev . J> Murnane, Floyds Knobs, 
Rev. P. J. Quinn, Oakland, Cal. 
St. Matthew’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 
Sr, Joseph Aloysius, Green Bay.. 


Sr. Emma, Columbus, Nebr...... 
Sr. Superior, Oakland, Cal..... 


Srs. St. Francis, LaFayette, Ind. 
Srs. St. Joseph, ‘Linwood Heights, 
\_a SEES Rens ep Rear Ce eae 
Ursuline Srs., Texarkana, Tex... 
‘elician Sisters, CHICAGO. occ caus 
Mr. J. G. Kenedy, Sarita, Tex... 
Rev. P. A. Lynch, Philadelphia. 
Rev. C. A. McNamee, Glen Rid- 





IG Live ccwscreacemensnncuseden 
Mother Florence, Cincinnati..... 
Mother St. James, Chicago...... 


Rev. J. J. Novorolsky, Nesque- 
MORIN, WB wacatinacucswseniee navies 
St. Mary Czestochowa woe Mil- 
WAUREO 60s cciagacacssss 
Sr. Constantia, Buffalo.. 
Sr. Gall de Notre Dame, Balti- 
WGP cg june cninteae as aesinecenses 
Sr. Jovita, Madison, 
Sr. Juletta, Austin, Mi 
Srs. St. Francis, Ironton, O..... 
Sr. Liguori, W. New Brighton, 
Wc Ei. caer auanemdndeesdenesienes 
Ses. Charity, Bostotiscscccscccees 
Srs. Resurrection, Schenectady, 
Ni: oN se ahaa ugine Hone eueataoketatesie 
Srs. St. Francis, LaFayette, Ind. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia.... 
St. Benedict’s Acad., St. Mary’s, 








a. 
Msgr. T. Bona, Chicago......... 
Rev. J. Kaulakis, Philadelphia... 
Mother M. Berchmans Cannan, 
EGAVORWOREN: cswsacnevaenerssnes 
Rev. J. T. Noonan, Des Moines.. 
Prof. E. Ryan, Emmitsburg...... 
Sf. Petia; Sb. FWAicsccccvesicsss 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 21 














November, 1925 November, 1925 
11. Srs. imme. Heart, Philadelphia.. 4 00 2%. Sr. —-. Grand Rapids.... 2 00 
ll. Srs. gg de BO. EMG iecccccecse 12 00 25. Srs. Joseph, Philadelphia.... 4 00 
ll. Srs. St. Francis, Lincoln, Nebr.. 4 00 i. Sr. tai. San Antonio........ 2 00 
ll. Rev. 6. Stauble, Rensselaer, N. 27. Srs. Cong. Notre Dame, Lewis- 
Wi. dedsscascaguaksdavecdeutaacnec 2 00 Nhs. Ssdaa contndsinecendenaenass 2 00 
12. St. Patrick’s H. Sch., La Salle, 27. Srs. I. H. M., Benton Harbor, 
Wile, (dddca dace taneadoadsd wenleneeee 5 00 WG. decusannnscecndasawencabnes 2 00 
2. Immaculata Sem., Washington.. 2 60 28. Dominican Srs., San Leandro, 
12. Mother Borgia, Stella Niagara, Cl  dvidncetansedtimanckuacacdunen 8 00 
i a ARR See ere er eteeeeeees 8 00 28. Srs. St. Francis, Hermann, Mo. 4 00 
12. St. Joseph’s Acad., Galesburg, 30. Notre Dame H. Sch., San Fran 
Mak CAL encatseenciediuaanaedenaese 8 00 CHAE Sipe aN Fee ee 30 00 
12. Sr. Anna, Thompsonville, Conn.. 2 00 30. Msgr. Cc Cassidy New 
12, Sr. Leonissa, Bayonne, N. J..... 2 00 , Riralivoth,, (Sc. Bes -sedcancuckees 10 00 
12 os Vincent Ferrer, Marshall, 10 00 3). Miss M. Desmond, Milwaukee.. 2 00 
Lo eet GOCE COR CLCCE CE COCCCECUCE LES 30. Mr. M. de la Peza, Mexico, D, F. 2 00 
13. Rev. P. Lydon, Menlo Park, Cal. 200 39. Roman Cath. Orph. Asylum, San 
13. Ursuline Nuns, Woodhaven, N. PiinGineth- wccccewascscadsoacsies 14 00 
gesvecsscossocos veteresenaces 4 00 30. Sr. Digna, St. Joseph, Minn..... 2 00 
18. Education Dept, K. C., New 29 % Sr. Notre Tie, Raltimore..... 2 00 
OTK cecccececcceccrecccccsccsece “ 20 ay a ke lg Phils ia... 2 
18 Rev. D. Robert, Fail River. im @ tee 3 00 
13. Sr. Henrita, Madison, Wis...... OW..2 Sif Sharia ives sate eke sere eae. 04 
13. Sr. Joseph, Sidney, Nehtscssscs- 2 00 sc IA asia? lg ea i ie ar 
18. Srs, I. H. M., Flint, Mich...... 6 00 December, 1925 
13. Srs, Mercy, Ansonia, Conn....... 2 00 3. St. Si ’s Acad. Tashinato 
3. Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Omaha.. 4 00 oo | ee 
13. Srs. Prec. Blood, St. Louis...... 2 00 3 Srs. Notre Dame Waltham, 
14. Seattle Coll., Seattle........ 2 10 00 eI RS Be FICO ee 2 00 
14. St. Gertrude’s Acad., Rio Vista, 3. Bro. Se NOW SOG kccccucus 6 00 
OME, vscavucar dedacscdccacenetess 35 00 3. ‘Rev. Johnson, Washington.... 2 00 
14. Rev. W. Gough, Philadelphia.. 10 00 3. Rev. *D. Yuenger, Collegeville, 
14. Rev. J. Lemkes, St. Louis.. 10 00 DRWNAL,. Jédccgceccaddsedcacdesandes 6 00 
4. Srs. ‘Francis, Chicago ee 2 00 4. Rev. E. P, Griffin, Pittsburgh.... 2 00 
M4. Rev. J. Smith, Norwood, ‘ 2 00 4. Srs. Div. Providence, Ludlow, 
14. Rev. W. Tierney, Alameda, Gait 2 00 ROG, aducasaecudangucwaascuuaadade 2 00 
16. Rev. B. Biegel, Elwood, Ind..... 4 00 5. Mother Austin Teresa, Buffalo.. 2 00 
16. Srs. St. Joseph, Elwood, Ind... 12 00 5. Srs. Notre Dame, Philadelphia... 6 00 
16. Msgr. J. G. Doherty, Detroit.... 6 00 7. St. Mary’s Acad., San Antonio 10 00 
16. Rev. W. Fogarty, Philadelphia.. 6 00 8 Holy Redeemer Sch., Webster 
16. St. Joseph Inst., Oxnard, Cal... 4 00 Chee) IR ac sdan nd eannacanen 12 00 
16. Rev. J. Schmidt, Baltimore 6 00 8 Rev. J. McHugh, San Francisco. 2 00 
16. Sr. Edwin, Hartford........ 2 00 8. Rev. A. G. Mihm, Pittsburgh.... 2 00 
17. Holy Angels Acad., Seattle 5 00 8 Sr. Francis, Portsmouth, O...... 2 00 
17. Sr. Francesca, Pittsburgh ealacatawa 8 00 8. Sr. Ruth, Mt. Clemens, Mich..... 10 00 
18. Rev. A. A. Burke, Dayton, O.... 2 00 8. <—. Div. Providence, Dayton, 
18. Rev. A. Granger, Kankakee, III... See ©. |. Bie. waskebadesscocnsaaeaeniadacee 4 00 
18. Sr. Katherine, Duluth............ 2 00 9 ony “p. Schmid, E. Chicago, Ind. 5 00 
18. Sr. Eligiana, Olpe, Kans......... 8 00 9. a : Notre Dame, Redwood City, 
18. Srs. Mercy, O’Connor, Nebr..... 2 00 CAb. ccvatensducceuaauccentensntes 2 00 
18. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia.... 2 00 10, Joseph’s ‘Acad., Des Moines.. 3 00 
19. Nazareth Nor. Sch., Rochester... 5 00 11. Mr. FP. BD. McKeever, Pittsburgh 26 00 
19. Dominican Srs., New York...... 4 00 12. Rev. L, Bouchard, Alpena, Mich. 2 00 
19. Rev. A. Luckey, Manfattan, Bm Rev. FS Schneider, Columbus 2 00 
MM: Knccanderakds caugandheas esa 2 00 14. Rev. P. C. Gannon, Omaha...... 12 00 
19. Mother —, Stel —— 2 00 14. Srs. Notre Dame, Malden, Mass. 2 00 
19. Rev. J. A. ilwaukee 2 00 5 y r New = 
12. Srs. Bl. Sacrament, Philadelphia 4 00 oe ee ae 
20. Joseph’s Orph., Cincinnati.. 2 00 16. St. Stanislaus Sch., Milwaukee.. 2 00 
21. Franciscan Srs., Brooklyn.,..... 2 00 16. Srs. St. Dominic, Lowell, Mass. 2 00 
21. Sr. Alberta, New York........... 2 00 17. Quincy Coll., Quincy, Ili 20 00 
23. Bro. P. R. Gibbs, Kent, Wash.. 400 9 we As * Cm." To. 7 
’ 1 St Augustine’s Theol. Sem., To- 
23. Rev. J. B. Moriarty, ieennned, POEM Wwakedns addavcacavessindcice 20 00 
Wats, (xi cnusakeedatcediascvensaes 4 00 21. Acad. Visitation, Dubuque........ 5 00 
23. Rev. P. J. O’Donnell, Boston.. 32 00 21. V. Rev. J. Gillen, Cairo, Ill... 400 
23. Sr. M. Madeleine, Pleasantville, 22. Marywood Coll., Scranton....... 10 00 
Dee Uva teandsn keen wauwesemavecans 2 00 22. Sr. William, Danville, Pa........ 200 
23. Sr. Athanasia, Nokomis, Ill...... 2 00 22. St. Mary Day Sch., Gainesville, 
23. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland...... 2 00 WON cacsavcccaduddsdaracwacnounsas 2 00 
2%. St. John’s Acad., Los Angeles.. 4 00 23. Rev. E. A. Bradley, Los An- 
% Srs, St. Francis, Pittsburgh...... 2 00 GOW ci cdecddcwccdcsecavaducuweas 10 00 








22 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


a 1925 

Rev. J. Schorn, Manchester, N. 
28. Srs. Notre Dame, Laurium, Mich. 
29. Augustinian Fathers, Lawrence, 


MNES. cares osameassnserisaswanetse 
30. Mr, E. J. Mulry, Boston.......... 
31. Mr. J. H. Stehman, Chicago..... ; 
81. Pittsburgh Local Committee...... 
BES PRRBOLES: © sik cisce sv vicsins sneessesienes 


January, 1926 
2 o. Joseph’s Acad., Cleveland.... 
2. Rev. T. Gavan Duffy, Tindiva- 
BR Es ven cvesaansoctacvaces 
2, Sra: Notre Dame, Cleveland..... 
4. Mr. J. G; Kenedy, Sarita, Tex.. 
4. Sr. Alexander, Ashland, Ky..... 
4. Srs. St. Francis, Wilmington... 
7. Sr. Amadeus, Maryknoll, N. 
% or. Columba, Detroit. ...cc<csesee 
8. Rev. J. R. Hagan, Cleveland.... 
9. Rev. W. McMullen, .- 
9. Srs. Notre Dame, Dodge, Nebr.. 
11. Rev. R. F. Kelly, Philadelphia.. 
11. Sr. Agnes Marie, Winona....... 
12, Bir. B Crane, Cmcinneti.....:0. 
14. E. I. Donovan, M. D., Langdon, 
PNM aiucnesiauemenmsecsuisainuanas 
15. Cent. Catholic 4 
CRs. Bicewitedscnsccecasnaccacs 
15. Rev. L. Diether, Chicago........ 
21. Rev. W. Kalina, Waverly, Kans. 
23. Rev. N. A. Weber, Washington.. 





Si. war: A. Smith, Posten... 00.0... 
OORT cones eeeccceeupeusanscanne 
Bl PROOEER: os casercpwespnavoss svecanes 


eee. 1926 
2. St: WF scaaemaie Acad., Ridgely, 


4, - Liguori, E. Providence...... 


4. Miss C, Rooney, Windsor, N, S.... 


12. Rev. E, Corby, Georgetown, Ky. 
16. Sr. Ursula, St. James, Minn... 
16. Einkaufsstelle des Borsenvereins 

der Deutschen, Buchhandler, 

IBY cbc c esos ermencvanssnes 
18. St. Ignatius H. Sch., Chicago... 
18. Srs. Notre Dame, Sandusky, O.. 
23. Srs. St. Francis, Cedar Lake, Ind. 
25. Rev. J. Welsh, Coldwater, Mich. 
26. Rev. H. F. Flock, Sparta, Wis... 
27. Mr. F. H. Burke, Hartford...... 
27. Mother St. Alban, Montreal.... 
My TEER a Sars wecsistcctecc ey tumeees 


March, 1926 


Rev. C. Wiederhold, Reading, O. 
Holy Trinity Sch. Milwaukee... 
Mother Mary of Lourdes, Albany 
Srs. Charity, New Orleans....... 
Sr. Presentation, Cleveland...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Marinette, Wis. 
Rev. J. g: Walsh, Philadelphia.. 
Rev. J. Schultz, Denzil, Sask.... 
Srs. St. ag: Lebanon, Pa..... 
20. Srs. Notre Dame, S. Boston.... 
26. Rt. Rev. J. R. Crimont, Juneau, 


PO PH & 92 | GO 


IE ea sn Kane Rodbanic ngedines co's 
26. Rev. J. H. Ostdiek, Omaha...... 
31. Rev. J. J. Cleary, Bronx, N. Y.. 
831. Reports ....... Ate Walkenaee ine samae 
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April, 1926 
: ne Acad., Marksville, 
We rcscatuccwrnccecudacusicvecvess 
5. Rev. A. J. Forster. Washington.. 
10. Sr. Ruth, Chickasha, Okla....... 
7. Dt Stanislaus, Spokane. ....0000. 
24. Rev. J. A. Hogan, Depew, N. Y. 
24. Miss A, Welsh, Lexington, mes 
7. Srs. St Joseph, Augusta, Ga.. 
May, 1926 
3. Mr. R. M. Gallagher, Chicago.. 
3. Rev. H. J. Heck, Columbus...... 
St. Vincent Sem., Beatty, Pa..... 
Univ. of Dayton, Dayton, O.... 
Nazareth Coll., Louisville........ 
Rosemont Coll., Rosemont, Pa... 
Bro. Albert, Chicago ace ctaidntacotornter ore 
Bros: Maty, Detraite ces oscesccces 
Rev. P. P. Crane, St. Louis...... 
Rev. J. Culemans, Moline, IIl.... 
ai P. H. Durkin, Rock Island, 


ee ee 


rs 
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Fhoaas. EWisaceckkovesspecwsne 
Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo, 
Rev. H. J. Kaufmann, ” 
Mr. E. McCarthy, Cleveland.. 
Msgr. P. J. McDonnell, Chicago 
Rev. F. Mayer, Syracuse maneuaer 
Msgr. F. ee | anon sin 


a 


|S ee al AU RRR 
om J. the O’Connor, Coal Cen- 
i } s Otten, Pittsburgh........ 
Mr. W. L. Reenan, Cincinnati.. 
Rev. F. Rupert, Delphos, O....... 
Sr. Aquinas, Crafton Sta., Pa... 
Sr. Edith, Portsmouth, O........ 
Sr. Evangelista, Brooklyn........ 
Sr. Verena, Davenport........... 
Srs. Providence, Fort Wayne.... 
Srs, St. Francis, Buffalo......... 
Rev. H, Staud, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Rev. J. B. Surprenant, Saginaw, 

Me. cals canes ecushtwenceucanasn 
Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati.. 
Rev. G. H. Tragesser, Mount 

WOO, WES. occas cuanariececes 
Rev. S. P. bs Sage 2 Columbus 
Mt. Rev. J. Glennon, D. D., 

es PAE cus Ocicandhaneummdacenne 
St. danoes Prep. Sem., Herman, 
St. Lawrence Coll., Mt. Calvary, 
Stenhasias Coll., New York...... 
Nazareth Coll., Nazareth, Mich.. 
Srs, St, Benedict, Ferdinand, Ind. 
Acad. Notre Dame, Philadalphia. 
— Aloysius Acad., Cresson, 


a ~ 


~ 
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Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati.. 
St. Ignatius H. Sc ‘h., Chicago.. 
St. Joseph’s Acad., Cleveland... 
St. Joseph’s Nor. Coll., cst 
MOU NES cos cccctuccccceuscaus 
St. Joseph’s Prep. Coll., Kirk: 
WH BI ai bbncesindccnvsenenes 
St. Mary’s Parochial 7” Sch., 
Columbus ......cececcesesececees 
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15 00 
2 00 
12 00 
6 00 


2 00 
10 00 
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10 00 
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2 00 
25 00 
20 00 
10 00 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


1926 
Rev. J. I. Barrett, Baltimore..... 
Rev. F. Barry, Burlington, Vt.... 


Rev. W. J. Barry, East Boston... 
Rev. M. A. Bennett, Easton, Pa.. 


Rev. P. Bernarding, Pittsburgh.. 
Rev. F. A. Brady, Philadelphia.. 
Bro. Anselm, Louisville........... 
Bro, Daly. WE Work. ...cccsccces 
Bro. Eugene, Brooklyn........... 
Bro. Jasper, New York........... 
gro, J. Hettig, Belleville, Ill..... 
Bro. Thomas, New York.......... 
Mr. W. C. Bruce, Milwaukee..... 
Rev. F, Bruksieker, Laas o.. 
Rev. E. J. Burns, Troy, N. Y..... 
Rev. E. J. Cahill, Jacksonville, 
Ws Upacedectecwiaes concedes cddsdece 
Christian Bros., Scranton......... 
Christian Bros. Coll., St. Louis.. 
Conv. Immc. Conc., Sylvania, O.. 
Rev. P. ‘ Conway, Chicago...... 
Rev. D, A. Coyle, Jersey City... 


Mr. F. me Crowley, Washington. 


Rev. W. A. Cummings, Chicago. 
Rev. J. J. Donnelly, Fitchburg, 

PI <n sUhue ansasseabiveddestnnss 
Rev. J. Dunn, Princeton, N. J.... 
Rev. C. Fallon, Pittsburgh....... 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati... 
Rev. P. Furlong, New York...... 
Rev. T. P. Gillen, Pittsburgh.... 


Rev. C. A. Hickey, Cincinnati... 






nee Angels Corfv., Jonesboro, 
OMe wen cdi dedavensecthalancieudcas 
Prof. H. Hyvernat, Washington. 
Rev. E. B. Jordan, W ee. 
Rev. J. A. Kane, Philadelphia... 
Rev. F. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky..... 
Mr. F. G. Kleinhenz, Cleveland. 
Rev, A. A. Klowo, Orchard Lake, 
DA: éxsumiskdengecsepainaddasvews 
Rev. L. A. Kutz, St. Louis....... 
a M, A. Lambing, Scottdale, 
Pai: -coeaeassagpassauuss 
Miss S, Laughlin, Philadelphia.. 
Rev. J. Louis, Maybee, Mich..... 
Mr. A. A. McDonald, St. Louis.. 
Rev. J. McDonald, Philadelphia.. 
Rev. C. McEnniry, St. Louis... 


Rev. W. McMahon, Philadelphia. 
Rev. W. P. McNally, Philadelphia 


Rev. F. J. Martin, Brown’s Val- 
TOW:  TaWa. sciscVansneosecnss eeea 
Rev. G. Maurer, Detroit........ 


Rev. P. H. Matimore, Chicago... 
Rev. J. J. Mellon, Philadelphia... 
Rev. J. j. Mitty, New York 
Mother Brigid, Cleveland......... 
Mother Hedwig, Reading, Pa..... 
Mother M. Florence, Cincinnati.. 
ones Walburga, Covington.. 
Mt. St. Joseph Nor. Inst., Phila- 
delphi ag Cue Khu eG eav ee neadveanenee. 
Rev. R. D. Murphy, East Long- 
TOMAR, TNO ov cud ciceccaces’cs 
Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati... 
Rev, J. P. O” Reilly, Chicago...... 
Rev. J. W. Peel, Buffalo......... 
Msgr. J. B. Peterson, Boston..... 
Rev. F. N. Pitt, Louisville....... 
Rev, M. F. Reddy, Providence... 
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Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis.. 


Rev. Riordan, St. Fran- 
GWE. Adceccctaansasasensseece 
Rev. C. J. Ryan, Washington.... 


Rev. J. H. Ryan, Washington.... 


Sacred Heart Acad., Madison, 

WV dctucdpadaneecdcadénaecdans’s 
St. Anthony’s Sch., Cincinnati... 
St. Liborius Sch., St. Louis...... 
2 Mary’s Sch., McKees Rocks, 
St. Michael’s Sch., Brooklyn..... 
Rev. J. J. Schmit, Cleveland..... 
Rev. F. Schulze, St. Francis, Wis. 
Rev. J. F. Sheahan, Pough- 

heepete, TE. Wisccsscoccescvascees 
Rev. W. Sheehan, Sherrill, N. Y. 
Mr. V. L. Shields, Washington... 
Rev. F. Siegfried, ‘Overbrook, Pa. 
Sr. Agnes Regina, Brooklyn..... 
Sr. Aloysia, Chicago......ccccccee 
Sr. Constantine, Boston - 
Sr. Hilary, St. Lowis....s.- 





Sr. Bertille, New York 
Sr. Fridoline, Baltimore.......... 
Sr. Maxelinda, Milwaukee.. 
Sr. Regina, Paterson, N. 
Sr. Rosalia, Sharpsburg, Pa 
Sr. Seraphin, Chicago..........+.. 
Sr. Valeria, Oshkosh, Wis........ 
Sr. Verena, Brooklyn............. 
Sr. St. Alphonsus, Brooklyn..... 
Sr. St. Aubert, Chicago........... 
Sr. Senensis, Sheboygan, Wis.... 
Sr. Superior, Chicago..........+-. 
Srs. Charity, Pittsburgh........... 
Srs. Div. Providence, Mount 
BICONE, Oy cccesccdsnacsecagescs 
Srs. Imme. Heart Mary, Flint, 
Mich. 
Srs. Mercy, Hartford...........-. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Chicago........ 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Delphos, O.... 
Srs. S. H. Mary, Bronx, N. Y.. 
Srs. St. Francis, Columbus....... 
Srs. St. Joseph, sects Staeeesee 
Srs. St. Joseph, Glenside, Pa..... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia..... 
Srs. St. Mary, Lockport, N. Y... 
Rev. T. Small, Chicago........... 
Rev. J. A. Smith, Brooklyn....... 
©. Stapleton, Yardley, Pa.. 





Rev. D. R. Sullivan, Greensburg, 

Way. adcadadecdasncsnccscscnccdeess 
Rev. }: V. Tracy, Boston......... 
Rev. J. Vaughan, Scranton.... 


tg a) Whitaker, Philadelphia. 
Rev. J. Wuest, Detroit...........- 
Rev. O. M. Ziegler, St. Francis, 
WHEE cocevoccacscnaccsmasiadcccens 
Dennis J. Cardinal Dougherty, 
Philadelphia 
Rt. Rev. G. A. Guertin, 
Manchester 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Jeanmard, D. D., 
Lafayette, La. 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Swint, 
WEIN en crccecnccccatcadscees 
Mt. St. Mary Sem., Emmitsburg. 
St. Paul Sem., St. Paul.......... 
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24 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


May, 1926 


Epiphany Apostolic Coll., New- 
PGT Ns 2M wos a siais sisi sicls\ereresies's 
St. Benedict’s Coll., Atchison, 
BGRs si ctiskorGaninaccrckies Ones 
St. Viator Coll., Bourbonnais, Til. 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Emmitsburg.. 
St. Mary’s Coll., Prairie du 
RIOR. WEISS weno cecsssasiccsuons 
— aot Francis Xavier, New 
OU vcbksaclesonsdsuccesanca cere 
“os of G. C. Acad., Mankato, 
St. pes Prep. Sch., Danvers, 
Mass, aluineioites aceasta snare coimeanbeos 
Joseph’s H. Sch., Emmitsburg 
St Mary’s Acad., Milwaukee.. 
Ursuline Acad., Pittsburgh Grate waists 
Acad. Visitation, oa ee 
Rev. R, Adams, ‘Calficoon, Makes 
Rev. J. Barron, Brooklyn.....<... 
Rev. D. J. Breault, Bark River, 
EN ins csiewresise ticun en oe ce dew e's 
Rev. H. D. J. Brosseau, Ottawa 
Bro. Benjamin, Baltimore......... 
Bro, Ignatius, Wichita, Kans..... 
Bro, Osmund, Peabody, Mass..... 
Rev. R. Butin, Washington....... 
Rev. W. Byrne, Rochester....... 
Cecilian Conservatory, Phila- 
GND. cheeses aeecathernunncens 
Christian Bros., Cumberland, Md. 
Cheatee Bros., West Chester, 
ss Bros. Acad., Albany.. 
Rev. J. M. Cooper, Washington... 
Rev. A. E. Doherty, Cambridge- 
ith: TR. arn scinds Mees cannnss 
Rev. C. T. Dolan, Milford, Mich. 
Rev. W. Drobel, Weatherly, Pa.. 
Rev. P. H. Durnin, Milwaukee.. 
Elder H. Sch., Cincinnati........ 
Rev. H. M. Hald, Brooklyn...... 
Rev. E. F. Harrigan, Catons- 
WTR, RNG. Scere ocoss 4.0:h bins Aine cin wig se 
Rev. H. Herringhaus, Independ- 
BGR, PIee es a wgmowraisasiiasind sels esias 
Rev, F. Hufnagel, Duluth........ 
Rev. P. J.. Judge, Oniaha.... <0... 
V. Re _ B. Kevenhoerster, Bronx, 
‘Msgr. A. Kremer, Genoa, Wis.. 
Rev. L. C. Kuenzel, Dubuque.. 
Rev. F. Lavelle, Amenia, NeY.. 
Rev. C. Linskey, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Rev. J. McClancy, Brooklyn,..... 
Rev. C. F. McEvoy, Syracuse.... 
Rev. C. T. McGrath, Somerville, 
NORE. (s ce pstenisineseviceradieiicsle<i 


Rev. i.) P. McManus, Council 

POT SER cise sis picioic as neice sales: save 
Miss T. L. Maher, Joliet......... 
Msgr. A. E, Manning, Lima, O... 
Rev. C, Merkle, Newport, Ky.... 
og Aquina, Notre Dame, 
Mother Berchmans Cannan, Leav- 

GI: vacadecuacesaantaeisses's< 
Mother Fidelis, Manchester...... 
Mother Francis, Baltic, Conn.... 
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re 1926 


Mother General, Loretto, Ky..... 
Mother Kostka, Reading, Pa..... 
Mother Prioress, St. Marys, Pa.. 
Rev. T. E. Murray, Reading, Pa. 
Rev. A. H. B. Nacey, Detroit.... 
Rev. J. J. Novorolsky, Nesque- 

DOMME TE. sv oscccddcgucssdacceus 
Oblate Fathers, Buffalo........... 
Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, Bourbon- 


IRIE, JU ivaiic nasuicensaiamecetedcunes 
Rev. J. L. O’Regan, New Orleans 
Msgr. E. A, Pace, Washington... 
Msgr. N. Pfeil, Cleveland........ 
Rev. G. Regenfuss, St. Francis, 

URL hie de tranes ces lames cence ass 
me, P. Schaefer, Champaign, 

Eds. atten gdeabeweensauesnncdederas 
Rev. W. Schmitt, Cincinnati...... 
Rev, A. Schulte, Overbrook, Pa. 
Rev. J. J. Shaw, Lowell, Mass.. 
St. Colman Conv., Ardmore, Pa.. 
St. Elizabeth’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 
St. Michael’s Sch., Milwaukee... 
Sr. Francis, Emmitsburg adwewoess 
Sr. Ignatius Loyola, Montreal.... 
Sr. Francesca, St. John, N. B... 
Sr. Leander, Louisville........... 
Sr. Olivia, Anadarko, Okla....... 
Se, CHVIR,, Dl. LOU css saveiccics ee 
Sr. Seraphine, Washington....... 
Sre, Charity, CHICK. <ccccccccns 
Srs. Charity, Milwaukee.......... 
Srs. Mercy, Baltim@re............ 
Srs. Mercy, Norwich, Conn....... 
Srs. ao Dame, New Trier, 


Srs. S Dominic, Bronx, N. Y.. 
Srs. St. Francis, De Koven St 
CUICRAS ica ceviecatinesinune aceneees 
Srs. St. Francis, Racine Ave., 
CRIGENO) ccs aneabacneescnsece ste 
Srs. St. Francis, Milwaukee...... 
Srs. St. Francis, Philadelphia. . 
Srs. St. Francis, Rochester, Minn. 
Sre; = Joseph, Allentown, Pass. 
~~ . Joseph, McSherrystown, 
" Sue Cune nd gasns Seane ea Teraien és 
Srs. St. Joseph, Westmoreland 
Sti, PRUAGCIO DIE, onc cece essnnns 
Srs, St. Joseph, Locust St., Phila- 
QUIN Saicneers scngannenbereaccs 
Srs. St. Joseph, Mt. Airy Ave., 
PHU AGEIDNIB. viccscsvepesiespecccne 
Srs. St. Joseph, Second and Chris- 
tian Sts., Philadelphia Racha eevee 
Rev. J. Stapleton, Detroit. ......(. 
Miss Z. E. Stauf, Baltimore...... 
Rev. T. Stenmans, Edgard, La... 
Kev. W. M. Stinson, Chestnut 
PII PARED c oxvegescescccnscee es 
Rev. H. Trimble, Bridgeport, Pa. 
ee Vollrath, Floyds Knobs, 
BL. Sixccegeeasaveresanesesenties 
Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, Cincinnati. 
ev. G. A. Witteman, Benton 
PRBENBEs. ICs cccic ces acwercces 
Mt. Rev. M. J. Curley, D. D., 
MEMEMOU®, -diinisicccctnvomensy cs cuae 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


92€ 
— Cardinal O’Connell, Bos- 
Cathedral Coll., New York.. 
Charles Coll., Catonsville, “Ma. 
St Francis Prep. Sem., Mount 
Healthy, O. 
St. Joseph’s Prep. Sem., St. Bene- 
dict, La. 
Canisius Coll., 
Jefferson Coll., 
St. Stanislaus 
OMA) | DEI ckaccdsevaccccacnne 
Rosary Coll., River Forest, Ill.. 
Acad. Sacred Heart, St. Louis... 
Brooklyn Coll. Prep., Brooklyn. 
Holy Child H. Sch., Waukegan, 
Ill. 





eee 
Convent, 
Coll., 





Marymount Acad., Salina, Kans. 


St. Aloysius Acad., New Lexing- 
ton, On coccccccccccccsccccccccces 


St. Mary’s Acad., Denver........ 
St. Mary’s H. Sch., "Wilkes: 
UNO ie clink cancun caubaccuewendes 
Villa Maria Acad., Immaculata, 
s dadddedcasdedsepensesacaveue 
Rey. Abbot, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
aie. Auer, "Artesian, Ey. 


Bl. Sapte Sch., Cincinnati... 
Bro. Anselm, Waltham, Mass.... 
Bro. Bonaventure, Donaldson- 
ae SR erceererr cee 
Bro, J. Schuetz, Hamilton, O.. 
Rev. J. J. Burke, Peoria.......... 
Col. P. H. Callahan, Louisville.. 
Christian Bros., Minneapolis...... 
Rev. A. T. Connolly, Boston..... 
Conv. O. L. Perp. Help, Buffalo. 
Mr. H. P. Conway, Chicago...... 
Mr. R. Crane, Cincinnati........ 
o E. Curran, Willow Grove, 
We suyanencunds cansccueeneeds cesses 
Rev. W. T. Dillon, Brooklyn..... 
Mr. J. C. Docksill, Chicago....... 
C. Eilers, St. Francis, 
Rev. C. E, Farrelly, en 
Rev. E. P. Griffin, Pittsburgh.. 
Rev. J. Hamill, Indianapolis Saeaas 
Mr. A, Henneman, eee 
Rev. J. Herbers, Ridgeway, Ia.. 
J. C. Hogan, Stevens Point, 


= 
7 
o 
< 
OO, 


Rev. °R. Huber, Washington...... 
Rev. J. W. Huepper, St. Francis, 
WW Eli cadecdaceensiie carncessaceren 
Rev. A. Isenberg, Crowley, La.. 
Klopfer, St. Francis, 
ay i: Kruegler, Albany.. 
Rev. J. L. Linsenmeyer, Detroit. 
Rev. W. McCaffrey, Philadelphia 
Mother Celestine, Philadelphia.. 
Mother Romana, Racine, Wis.... 
Mother Superior, St. Martin, O.. 
Mother Superior, Waukegan, IIl.. 
Mit. St. Mary’s, Fall River....... 
Rev. J. V. Murphy, Chicago..... 
~ B. F. Murphy, Grand Forks, 
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Miss J. I. O’Hara, Westchester, 


Ws Ws acedindacseuandausaeuedaes 
Rev. P. O’Malley, Dubuque...... 
Presentation Acad., Louisville.... 
Presentation Srs., Aberdeen, S. D. 
Msgr. F. A, Rempe, Chicago..... 
Mr. J. A. Roe, Detroit... .ccccece 
Rev. J. R. Rooney, Washington.. 
Rev. A. Scherf, Bally, Pa.......... 
St. Ann’s Sch., Buffalo........0<- 
St. Mary’s Springs Acad., Fond- 

CUEAG, VEU cdcccadesnectdessass 
St. Rose’s Acad., Vincennes, Ind. 





St; hepecanty Fealy, Normandy, 
DOR causeeducuuasesinieveseuasauds 
Se. ‘Clara, Si Wa xe dcednaueceae 
Sr. Coralus, Norwich, Conn...... 
Se, TICES iidacceccsacecdcdace 
Sr. Loretta McGill, Great Neck, 
Wan eo eaksacatocccacaccskecdnseace 
Sr. Monica Maria, New York.... 
Srs. Charity, eater zoeai4 2s oe 
Srs. Charity, Corning, O.......... 
Srs. Charity, Dubuque............ 
Srs. Charity, Newton, Mass...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lewiston, Me.. 
Srs. Div. Prov., Melbourne, Ky.. 
Srs. Holy Cross, Washington.... 
Srs. Mercy, Naugatuck, Conn.... 
Srs. Mercy, New Haven, Conn... 
Srs. Notre Dame, New York..... 
Srs. St. Agnes, Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 
Srs. St. Francis, O’Neill, Neb.... 
Srs. St. Joseph, E. Chicago, Ind. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Front and Allen 
Sts., Philadelphia. ....cccccces 
Srs. St. Joseph, Greene and 
Logan Sts., Philadelphia....... 
Srs. St. Joseph, York Rd., Phila- 
CONDI duces dcnxaucesuaudaescccce 
Rev. T. Stritch, New Orleans... 
Rev. M. A. Sullivan, Hartford.. 
Mr. H. T. Vliymen, Brooklyn... 
Rev. F. Wachendorfer, Chicago... 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Byrne, D. D., Gal- 
VESTON cocccccccccccccccccccccercs 
Mt. Rev. J. F. R. Canevin, D 
Di, MeMecspert, Paicccsscsccces 


St. John’s Sem., Little 
St. Mary’s Sem., Baltimore...... 
St. John’s’ Univ., Collegeville, 
Ma. <elpavuuaswand aeeuasaeniucs 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Philadelphia.. 


St. Mary’s Coll., St.  Mary’s, 
WEN  codusbinsensedcdanvnaqsewses 
Detroit University, Detroit....... 


Coll, Mt. St. 
Joseph, O. 
St. Joseph Coll. 
Brooklyn 
St. Mary’s Coll., 
St. Francis 


Joseph, Mit. St. 
for Women, 
Monroe, Mich.. 
Assisi Conv., St. 
i errr rer 
Acad. Mt. St. Joseph-on-Ohio, Mt. 
BE. LOG: EPiidneddswenscucdce: 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Coll., Baltimore. 
Mt. St. Scholastica’s Acad., Canon 
CAEGs GOs cuckaccscoccecesandsas 
Notre Dame Acad., Covington... 
St. Benedict’s Coll., Newark..... 


St. Joseph’s Acad., Columbus..... 
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—_, 1926 May, 1926 
St. awe Acad., ~— Provi- 8. Srs. Notre Dame, Rochester...... 2 00 
macaiciclete emesis oii oieaiae wiwarctea's 10 00 8. Sen St. Prasicis, Chicdgo:....0«. 20 
& St “Patrick” s H. Sch., “La Salle, & Srs. St. Francis, Ellsworth, Minn. 20 
nieces REDNESS sea leta bien sieraee ‘ 10 00 & Srs. St. Francis, Fort Wayne..... 20 
8. Srs. Notre Dame, Dayton, Osrce se 10 00 8. Srs. St. Joseph, Allentown, Pa... 2 00 
8. Rev. k Aldridge, Minneapolis.... 2 00 8. ‘Srs. St. Joseph, Brooklyn......... 2 00 
8. Rev. W. Aretz, Little Rock....... 2 00 & Srs. St. Joseph, Hanover, Pa..... 2 00 
8. Assumption B. V. M. Cathedral & Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia...... 2 00 
SCh., BOHUMOPE. ccccccccscsce hc 2 00 8. Mr. D. P. Towers, New York.... 2 00 
8 Bro. J. Carges, Washington....... 2 00 8. Rev. N. M. Wagner, Brooklyn.. 2 00 
8 Rev. J. Burns, Washington....... 2 00 10. Rt. Rev. E. P. Allen, D. D., 
8. Rev. J. A.. Byrnes, St. Paul...... 2 00 POUR de alcecvecntridaumaseadnns 10 #0 
8. —— Bros,, Santa: BOs 0.00.0. 4 00 10. Rt. Rev. J. F. Busch, D. D., S: 
8. Fauss, New York...... 2 00 S. MN,  ccconcecacvesmannve 50 
8. Felice Sie. WebUl, Ns dosiincencee 2 00 10. Rt, Rev. J. B. Morris, D. D., 
8 Rev. E. Flynn, Niantic, Conn... 2 00 RAO EIGN Scccevacscceneccuoues 10 ® 
8. Rev. P, Gallagher, Conshohocken, 10. St. Louis Prep. Sem., St. Louis.. 10 00 
RE Re CN 2 00 10. Boston Coll., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 20 00 
8. Msgr. F. L. Gassler, Baton Rouge, 10. Catholic University Washington... 20 00 
Di. dtasqiiinidetenteeean dicen its 2 00 10. ‘St. Thomas College, St. Paul 20 00 
8. Rev. J. Gaughan, Minneapolis. . 2 00 6. St, Louis Univ., St. Louis........ 2 00 
8 Rev. J. Gillen, Cairo, Ill.......... 2 00 10. St. Mary Coll., "Northeast, Pass 20 00 
8 Rev. H. Goldschmidt, Toledo, O 2 00 10. Spring Hill Coll., Spring Hill, 
8. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis... 2 00 FAN. i beapdbinine oxenenkecpennccede 20 00 
8. Rev. L. Keenan, Dundee, IIl.... 2 00 10. Coll, “Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 20 00 
8. a J. J. Kirwin, New York..... 2 00 10. Emmanuel Coll., Boston.......... 20 00 
8. Librarian, Loyola Coll., Montreal 2 00 i 
8 ‘Rev. G. A. Lyons, So. "Boston... 2 00 = — "eit Ca Lav 10 00 
8. Msgr. W. McMullen, Pittsburgh. 400 10. Acad. O. L. Providence, Chicago. 10 00 
8. Mother Ernestina, Taunton, Mass. 200 10. Daughters of Cross, Shreveport.. 10 00 
8. Mother Avelline, Caldwell, N, J.. 200 10. Jesuit H, Sch., New Orleans..... 10 00 
8. Mother Gerard, Stella Niagara, 10. Sac. Heart Acad., Los Angeles.. 10 00 
en ene 2 00 10. St. Agnes Acad., College Point, 
8. Mother “Thecla, St. Francis, Wis. 2 00 A. Pa EE ere cee ero 10 00 
8. * Notre Dame Acad., Reading, 10. . Clara Acad., Sinsinawa, hae 10 00 
ER RO See ae 2 00 10. St Mary Acad., Paducah, Ky.. 10 00 
8. Pg R. Neagle, Malden, Mass.. 2 00 10. Ursuline Acad., Toledo, eae 10 00 
8. Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati.. 2 00 10. Benedictine Srs., Covington, La.. 5 00 
8 Rev. J. O’Leary, Boston.......... 2 00 10. Bro. Columban, Buffalo........... 200 
8 Msgr. J. Ruesing, West Point, 10. Bro, Director, Glencoe, Mo....... 2 00 
PNREL. inet nncaeinasaiecccnisioavexc 2 00 10. Bro. G, N. Sauer, Dayton, O..... 2 00 
8 Mr. J. Rustland, New York...... 2 00 10. Bro. Julius, St. Louis Redideviee wet 2 00 
8. Sacred Heart Nor. Coll., Louis- 10. Bro, Michael, Nivelles, Belg...... 2 00 
MEE cx sic Gaisieani eases oer maenera nines 2 00 10. Bros. Sacred Heart, ‘Alexandria, 
8. St. Francis Xav. Sch., Cincinnati. 2 00 RPE AE oo Cee 2 00 
8. St. John’s Sch., Cincinnati........ 2 00 10. Rev. T. Carter, Philadelphia..... 2 0 
8. St. Leo Abbey, Saint Leo, Fla.. 2 00 10. Rev. T. V. Cassidy, Providence.. 2 00 
8. Sr. Agnes Loretto, — 2 00 10. Christian Bros., Bronx, N. Y..... 2 00 
8. Sr. Ildephonsa, Gary, Ind.. es 200 10 Msgr. J. N. Connolly, New York 2 00 
8 Sr. Leo Xavier, New York....... 2 00 10. Rev. C. M. Coveney, Syracuse... 20 
8. Sr, Amanda, St. Louis...... 5 200 10. Rev. L, A, Deering, Media, Pa.. 20 
8. Sr. Anne, Buffalo wes 2 00 10. Rev. H. J. Ehr, Stevens Point, 
8. Sr. Constantia, Buffalo.... 2 00 WING “sca viicscecvanvescevdsesvns ate 2 00 
8. Sr. Flavia, New York....... ae 2 00 10. Mr. W. Fitch, Gulfport, Miss..... 2 00 
8 Sr. Gabriel, Buffalo........... 2 00 10. Rev. W. V. Fitzgerald, Rosalia, 
8. Sr. Ignatius, Yankton, S. D.. 2 00 REMI ac dak vada Cassie cdoaneedets 20 
8 Sr. Joseph, Peekskill, N. Y... 2 00 10. Rev. R. L. Hayes, Pittsburgh.. 200 
8. Sr. Julia, Redford, Mich.... m= 2 00 10. Rev. A. Heinrich, Tokio, . Japan. 2 00 
8 Sr. Pulcheria, Brooklyn........... 2 00 10. Rev. F. T. Hoeger, Ridgefield, 
8. Sr. Tharsilla, Willimantic, .- 2 00 Ce. ic cucacamnweesdieceematiaws 2 00 
8. Sr. Onesima, New Athens, Ill.. 2 00 10. Rev. M. J. Huston, Milwaukee... 20 
8 Sr. Rose Leocadia, New York.. 2 00 10, Jesuit Fathers, Mankato, Minn... 20 
8. Srs. Chris, Charity, —.. 2 00 10. Rev. W. Kalina, Waverly, Kans. 2 00 
8. Srs. Mercy, Ansonia, Conn.. 2 00 10. ‘Rev, W. A. Kane, Youngstown, 
8. Srs. Mercy, Meriden, CONN is000 ie. TO banc celtueona vss oe sae e meee 2 00 
8 Srs. Mercy, W. Hartford......... 2 00 10. Rev. E. A, McNamara, Missoula, 
8. Srs. Notre Dame, Cambridge, MOhts cus cvctecchecccaucusecedyes 2 0 
PRUE. ive a oweatanaunmacanacor cee. 2 00 10. Mother Gertrude, Middletown, 
8 Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland...... 2 00 Mes 10 6 dudauiccecieusucvan aes ones 2 00 
8 Srs, Notre Dame, Hamilton, O... 2 00 10. Mother Marie Ephrem, Paw- 
8 Srs. Notre Dame, Philadelphia.. 8 00 MNES US  Bieiccsivckctenvctsckees 2 00 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


1926 
Mother Emiliana, New ne 
Mother "Jolendis, So. St. Louis.. 
Mother Nothburga, Philadelphia.. 
Mother Solano, Pendleton, Ore.. 
Mother Petra, Rockville Centre, 
Mother’ Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Mother Superior, Waterbury, 
Conn. LeSdAucutahaneassedahadacs 
. J.. Mullen, Hudson, Mass... 
Ps Newcomb, Morgan- 
Miss M. O’Brien, Winona........ 
Rev. O’Reilly, Dayton, O..... 
O, L. pike Sch., Detroit... 20.00. 
Mr. R. E. Patterson, New York.. 
Rev. Provincial, » New York 
Rev. G., es Marathon 
Cite Wik as re ce 
St. Augustine’s Sch., Milwaukee. 
St. Mary’s Acad., Leavenworth... 
St. Peter’s Coll., Jersey City...... 
St. Rose Par. Sch., 
St. Vincent de Paul’s Sch. » Mil- 
WINED  ndccscccensdpaccensseccecs 
Rev. P. ag a San Antonio. 
Rev. W. Shea, "Se; Boule... ... 
Sr. Ph iT My Cleveland WadcaeekGis 
Sr. Emma, Columbus, Nebr....... 
Sr. Francis, San Antonio......... 
Sr. Jolanta, Milwaukee........... 
Sr, Michael, St. Louis.......0000- 
Sr. Oswaldine, Winona........... 
COS Ce ee 
Sr. John B. de Rossi, Whitney 
Ue iNet Caantecsconacccuanas 
Sr. Superior, Oakland, Cal....... 
Sra; Ciarity, Bostic. scccciccsess 
Srs. Charity, Swissvale, Pa....... 
Srs. Charity, Wilkinsburg, : ae 
Srs. Holy Cross, Morris, IIl..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, East Boston... 
Srs. Notre Dame, 88d St., Cleve- 
NE ci ec hdtacincuanuasceaacedacnce 
Srs. Notre Dame, 54th St., Cleve- 
land sui ceabestheaueonendeacasnsen 
Srs. Notre Dame, Newport, Ky... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Norwalk, O.... 
Srs. Prec. Blood, St. Louis....... 
“| % St. Dominic, College Point, 
Srs. St. Dominic, Lowell, Mass.. 
Srs. St. Francis, Cedar Lake, Ind. 
Srs. St. Francis, Cleveland....... 
Srs. St. Francis, Glencoe, Minn. 
Srs. St. Francis, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Srs. St. Francis, Jemez, N. M.... 
Srs. St. Francis, St. Francis 
Conv., LaFayette, Ind........+0. 
Srs. St. Francis, St, 
Orph., LaFayette, Ind.......... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia..... 
~~ E. Suppan, New Lexington, 
L, Tragesser, Kirkwood, Mo. 
Rev. W. Tredtin, Dayton, O...... 
Rev. C. Wallbraun, St. Louis..... 
Rev. C. Warren, Esopus, | i = 
= a Zuchowski, Clayton, 
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aaa 1926 
Rt. Rev. J. Schrembs, D. D., 
CUNO pacccadedcndddedusvauns 
if. ” Mary of Lake Sem., Munde- 
Wiha sana ghdeteeadsdeduaedess 
11. sr Patrick's Sem. -, Menlo Park, 
ll ” ge” Coll., Mountain 
View Pere eeereeeeseessesese 
11. St. Joseph’s Sem., Gr. Rapids.. 
11. John Carroll Univ., Cleveland... 
11. Coll. Notre Dame Maryland, Bal- 
THROES ccccccccccccocsescccececes 
11. Acad. Notre Dame Maryland, Bal- 
TERS nn i cncccdavensiscesndudncens 
11. De La Salle Inst., New York..... 
11. Holy Names Acad, & Nor. Sch., 
SOME cdseccsccneccadvgucacacess 
11. Melrose Acad., Philadelphia...... 
11. Srs. St. Francis, Green Bay...... 
11. ‘Rev. K. G. Beyer, La Crosse..... 
11. Bro. Francis, Dyersville, Ia......: 
11. Bro. P. R. Gibbs, Kent, Wash.. 
11. Bro. M. S. Tuohy, New Rochelle. 
TE. Brot Masy; Briss nccccsccccccsuse 
ll. Rev. S. J. Carmody, Bellingham, 
WRU sawtncucatccccnesnsadestase 
11. Rev. J. Cassin, Santa Rosa, Cal.. 
11. ‘Conv. H. J., Melrose, Mass.. 
11. Dominican Srs., San Francisco... 
11. Dominican Srs., Stockton, Cal.... 
11. Rev. E. J. Fitzgerald, Worcester, 
DD. 2 cb Sbacdakecnaddcdasananecea 
11. Franciscan Srs., Rockford, IIll.... 
11. Grammar Sch. Notre Dame Mary- 
Ward, TIGTRIMMIOSE. « cacndiccsscncces 
11. Rev. G. P. Jennings, Cleveland... 
11. Rev. J. J. Jepson, Mountain 
i eS | ee 
11. Rev. R. B. McHugh, Brooklyn... 
11. Mother Maria Stella, Washington 
11. Mother Agatha, Columbus........ 
11. Mother Genevieve, Villa Maria, 
BU cavdctecuitcecesessetvesgucecee 
11. Most Prec. Blood Conv., Phila- 
GONDEIE ois cncciscccccccesccascses 
11. Miss H. Murphy, San Francisco. 
11. Rev. J. D. O’Brien, Benicia, Cal. 
11. Rev. J. M. Petter, Rochester..... 
11. Rev, J. M. Piet, Portland, Ore... 
11. Presentation Acad., Berkeley, Cal. 
11. Rev. R. Rocchi, Cleveland........ 
11. Rev. J. P. Ruba, Grand Rapids.. 
11. Rev. A. J. Sawkins, Toledo, O... 
ll. Rev. J. Schmidt, Baltimore....... 
ll. St. Joseph’s Sch., Cleveland...... 
11. St. Mary’s Sch., Elyria, ee 
i. Sr. Eveline, Mt. St. Joseph, O.... 
11. Sr. Joseph Aloysius, Green Bay. 
11. Sr. Agnes, Gloucester, Mass...... 
11. Sr. Aloysius, Grand Rapids...... 
11. Sr. Augustine, W. Rochester..... 
11. Sr. Georgianna, Rochester........ 
11. Sr. Gerard, Springfield, Minn.... 
11. Sr. Hildegarde, Carnegie, Pa.... 
11. Sr. Lumena, Milwaukee 
11. Sr. Miriam, Pittsburgh............ 
11. Srs. Charity, Mt. St. Joseph, O... 
11. Srs. Charity, Pittsburgh........... 
11. Srs. Charity, Springfield, O...... 
11. Srs. H. C. Jesus, Chicago......... 
11. Srs, Holy Cross, So. Bend, Ind.. 
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imag 1926 ne, 1926 
Srs. Immc, Heart, Philadelphia... 2 00 2 St. Joseph’s Mon. Sch., Baltimore 
i. Srs. Loretto, Toronto, Be wash sis'svie 2 00 i St. Mary’s Sch., Massillon, 
11. Srs. Mercy, Norwalk, Conn....... 2 00 12, St. Thomas’ Ch., Ann Arbor, 
11. Srs. Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky.. 2 00 PN cu ctcbeidebnadusessktavanvase 
11. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland...... 2 00 18. Sr. Cecilia, Memphis... ccccosccdsse 
11. Srs. Notre Dame, Laurium, Mich. 2 00 12. Sr. Arselma, Buffalo......0.0c006s 
11. Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Logans- 12. Sr. Immaculata, Detroit........... 
DOGE le crag Nwaaigeias sens sieves 2 00 12. Sr. Marcienne, Key West, Fla... 
11. Srs. Notre Dame, Milwaukee..... 200 12. Sr, , Rose Gertrude, Woodhaven, 
11. Srs. Notre Dame, New Orleans... SOO, Whe Re Serene etinsé Kecsriwignsisie 
11. Srs. Notre Dame, Redwood City, 12. Sr. \ aiciain Patricia, New York.. 
WES encbcekccsisenssisrss cenbeate 2 00 12. Sr. Wilfrida, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
11. Srs. Notre Dame, Woburn, Mass. 2 00 12, Srs. Notre Dame, Chippewa Falls, 
tl. Srs. St. Casimir, Chicago......... 2 00 WARMER. pasnicevkccahanc bunts ntnen cas 
11. Srs. St. Dominic, Bronx, N. Y... 2 00 12. Srs, Notre Dame, Crestline, O.. 
11. Srs. St. Francis, Pittsburgh....... 2 00 12. Srs. Notre Dame, Waltham, Mass. 
11. \Srs, St. Joseph, Cape May, N. J. 2 00 2. Srs. Notre Dame, Worcester, 
11. Srs. St. Joseph, Conshohocken, IGEN: cence aeseuneacwassmecsece ss 
Milas ecsanasccnetserenucetesmenss 2 00 12. Srs. St. Joseph, Los Angeles.... 
ll. Srs. St. Joseph, 62d St., Phila- 12. Visitation Nuns, Washington..... 
a ~ esas Canes hanGnnesmenan 2 00 13. Rt. Rev. J. M. Gannon, D. D., 
11. Srs. Joseph, Price St., Phila- PIE. vevseciseccsoveaseeckeasmers 
deiph ‘RSE SAE ase 2 00 13, Imme. Conc, Theol. Sem., South 
11. Srs, St. Joseph, St. Louis... 200 SOMES. IN. Moccccsnsrccceseess 
11. Srs. Visitation, Wheeling......... 2 00 13. Coll. Holy Cross, Worcester, 
1i.. Ursuline Sre., Tiffin, O:...... ee 2 00 WNOEEs - oixdonsccdtosvexexs ess aves 
11. Mr. P. H. Vogel, Columbus..... 2 00 18.. Leyola Univ.,. Chicago... ........ 
11. Rev. C. White, Grand Rapids.. 2 00 18. St. Rita’s Coll., Chicago......... 
12. Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley, D. D: 13. Seton Hall Coll., South Orange, 
OMMINDUE: sive ecuirsevaaaa@ccceess 10 00 iss its. be cueua cus teeceareuararentnenes 
12. Niagara Uni., Niagara, N. Y. 25 00 18. Univ. St. Francis Xav. Coll., 
12. Loyola Univ., New Orleans...... 20 00 Antigonien, Ne Gsccccseccsvecee 
12. St. Xavier Coll., Cincinnati...... 20 00 18. Coll. and Acad. Sacred Heart, 
12. Srs. Holy Family, San Francisco 10 00 CHNGIENEE  casdccccacwncsceeuness 
12. Acad. Immc. Conception, Olden- 13. Holy Angels Boarding and Day 
UDG AUN. ‘ease suinansasicnesivcsns 10 00 7 for Girls, W. Fort Lee, 
12... Aeag. Secred Teart, Take Forest; §..o. | Ne Jacccivcceveccnncsstsaccacicescs 
MLS, “sie slaisisakisinw ssis'aeieGiseniesainaiiae 10 00 13. Hay osary Acad., Woodland, 
12. Acad. Sacred Heart, St. Louis.. 10 00 MEME cnceicessencutuaccsnene séeves 
12. Marycliff Acad., Arlington Hts., 18. Loyola Acad., Chicago........00+- 
TRAE: «ais.cis ay sicen ga vecnseneaasasese 10 00 13. Sacred Heart Acad., Buffalo.... 
12. Nazareth Nor. Sch., Rochester... 10 00 13. St. Mary’s Acad., Indianapolis. . 
12. Sacred Heart Acad., Helena, Ark 5 00 13. Seton Hall H. Sch., South 
12. Ursuline Acad., Cleveland........ 10 00 Orange, Le caieg wae wee eaalairs 
12. Rev. C. Baschab, Sausalito, Cal.. 2 00 13. Srs. I. H. M., Ann Arbor, Mich 
12. Rev. S. Brennan, Elk, Cal........ 2 00 13. Aquinas Acad., Tacoma, Wash... 
12. Bro, A. L. Hollinger, Peoria.. 2 00 13. Bro. C. Huebert, Victoria, Tex... 
12. Christian Bros., Baltimore... 2 00 13. Rev. W. Butzer. Goodland, Kans. 
12, Mr. “a. F. Clark. Citicago......... 2 00 13. Rev. F. C. Campbell, New York. 
12. Dominican Srs., W, Lynn, Mass.. 2 00 13. Franciscan Srs. Brooklyn........ 
12. Rev. C. J. Drew, New York...... 2 00 13. ‘Rev. S. V. Fraser, Clyde, Kans.. 
12, Franciscan Fathers, Harbor 13. Rev. H. D. Gartland, Union City, 
DSOLiRGR, MEIC, savccerswenasics se 2 00 DNs: Mee ces anedesoee Noise sa caen ee’ 
2. Megr. j. P. Holden, Baltimore.. 2 00 18. Rev. E, Gehl, St. Francis, Wis.. 
12. i 3 Capes Conv., St. Cloud, 13. Rev. D. M. Halpin, Dayton, O... 
win avout anensesimelbionse® 2 00 18. Immce. Conc. Sch., Jenkintown, 
12. Pay Rosary Sch., Columbus..... 2 00 Lak heat clue Sonuns dene tese aes 
12. Rev. P. Johnson, St. eineineen 13. Rev. G. Johnson, Washington.. 
WUE, cccasacpuncsseannowesncs Sane 2 00 13. Rev. A. P. Koerperich, Greenleaf, 
12. Rev. R. McDonald, Braddock, "Pa. 2 00 POM csp adiasetacuaites caste mucha Use 
12. Mother Blanche, Buffalo.......... 2 00 13. Rev. J. Krost, Denver, Colo..... 
12. Mother Philomene de Chantal, 13. Rev. W. Lawlor, Newark, 
OE DOUNOT: “aca daleasinassnaWeldvokssiss' 200 13. ae ame J. Luckey, Manhattan, 
12. Mother Stephen, Hartford........ CeO IRS” Sevicccetacceusdevewcuncros 
12. Mother Veneranda, Oldenburg, 13. — "T. H. McLaughlin, South 
gg PPT PO rey thn me 2 00 MOR, (Dc adc rag ckcesces scence 
12. Rev. J. J. Murphy, Columbus.. 2 00 13. Mother Domitilla, Boston : 
12. Rev, J. O’Brien, Champaign, ili, 200 18. Mother Florence, San Antonio.. 
12. St. Agnes Conv., Sparkill, N. 2 00 13. Mother Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, 
12. St. Dominic Acad., Waverley, EGER av ccuadees scan ewousisnenes 
RUMORS sen caariaicsesiaiceveonesce se 2 00 18. Rev. A, G. Mihm, Pittsburgh.. 
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1926 baad 1926 




















4 J. P. Murray, St. Louis.... 2 00 St. Ignatius Coll., San Francisco 20 00 
Rev. Father Robert, Hays, Kans. 400 i. Georgian Court Coll., Lakewood, 

Rev. J. Scully, Kingston, N. ¥.. 2 00 IW,  Wivsusadnsadanendaoaaddedduace 20 00 
St. Benedict the Moor Sch., Mil- 15. Loretto Acad., Kansas City, Mo. 10 00 

WMO) a di cdddacestddnenscanes ta 200 15. Loyola Sch., New MO acccteues 10 00 
St. Joseph’s Inst. for 15. Angela’s Hall, Brooklyn...... 10 00 

Westchester, Ni. Yicscedcccuccece 2 00 15. St. Francis Sem. H. Sch. Dept., 

. Josepha, Pittsburgh.. 8 00 Pg FONG, Witiccecscccscsesss 10 00 
Joseph, Caldwell, N. J 2 00 15. Joseph Acad., Adrian, Mich.. 10 00 
Sr. Lawrence, Highland Falls, 15. et Joseph’s Acad., Des Moines. 10 00 

Dreectadnateduenecueenetenecucees 2 00 15. St. Joseph Acad., Ottumwa, Ia... 1p 00 

Sr. Sylvester, Chicago. 2 00 15. St. Margaret’s Acad., Minneapo- 
Sr. Theonilla, Boston.. ws 2 00 DE stectaunictndatacinencageantes 10 ® 
Srs. Charity, Cincinnati.......... 2 00 15. Rev. J. Berg, Hammond, Ind.... 4 00 
sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Westbury, 15. Bro. P. Ryan, West Park, N. Y. 2 00 
Sia cate eaes wewnsexenceaedaauaa 12 00 15. Rev. N. Brust, St. Francis, Wis. 2 00 
St. Francis, Johnstown, Pa. 2 00 15. Rev. J. F. Burke, Philadelphia.. 2 00 
Srs. St. Francis, poliet Viuacansncs 200 15. Rev. P. Corcoran, Los Anaee- 2 00 
Srs. St. Francis, LaFayette, Ind. 2 00 15. Dominican Srs., Anaheim, Cal.. 2 00 
Srs. St. Joseph, Brooklyn........ 2 00 15. Dominican Srs., Portland, Ore.. 2 00 
Ursuline Acad., Youngstown, O. 2 00 15. Rev. G. Eisenbacher, Chicago.. 2 00 
Rev. J. Wolf, Grainfield, Kans... 4 00 15. rd Trinity Sch., Middletown, 
Mt. St. Mary Sem., Cincinnati... OO 8 nccccxdicuncacddnndngnaccdesate 2 00 
Seattle. Coll, Seésttlé.....--cccccx. 2000 #16. Mother Angeline, Oakland, Cal.. 2 00 
—- Holy Names, W. Alhambra, 15. Mt..Mercy Acad., Buffalo........ 2 00 

aS sae boundducndccntaescesdcee’ 10 00 15. Msgr. E. Murphy, Philadelphia. 2 00 
aaa Sacred Heart, Galveston.. 10 00 15. Rev. R. Sampson, Oakland, Cal.. 2 00 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Ursuline Acad., 15. St. Boniface Par. Sch., San Fran- 

St. Joseph, Ky..........-ssss00s 10 00 CUO) cxesccccdccsavesiaseaaaesees 2 00 
— Heart Acad., Grand Rap- ~e 16. , seers Day Sch., Gainesville, 

MER, -cevveveseensisevacéctenacedees C6706  . "EMME +. no cduuecudeuaceeeas 00 
St. Mary Pines Acad., Chatawa, 15. — ‘os Sch., Cincinnati...... Ht 
_ Miss. ...........- eee ee eeeeseceee 10 00 15. St. Mary’s Sch., Oakland, Cal... 200 
Subiaco Coll., Subiaco, Ark..... 1000 15. Sr. Katherine, Butiillecccceccecce 2 00 
Rev. W. Costello, New Berlin, 15. Sr. Carmelia, Philadelphia....... 2 00 

Elis in aku Mama woes hans eae daa eke 2 0 15. \Sr. Celesta, Jackson, Mich....... 200 
Franciscan Fathers, Chicag 2 00 15. Sr. Lorenzo, Ironton, O.......... 2 00 
Rev. E. P. Graham, Canton, O. 200 15. Sr. Natalie, Brooklyn............ 2 00 
Rev. J. Hamburger, Cincinnati. 2 00 15. Sr. Rose, Melrose Park, Ill..... 200 
Rev. T. J. Hanney, Bala, Pa.... 200 45. Sr. Stephen, Grand Rapids...... 2 00 
Holy Family Conv., Manitowoc, 15. Srs. Charity, Boston............0« 2 00 

REE Ret eR ee 2 00 15. Srs. Charity, Halifax, N. S...... 400 
Tesuit. Fathers, Yakima, Wash.. 400 15. Srs. Notre Dame, Brookhaven 
Mrs. N. Mullins, Yakima, Wash. 2 00 a nce, pana 
Presentation Srs., San Francisco 200 15. Srs, Notre Dame, St. Louis...... 4 00 
Rev. H. Reis, Lake Linden, Mich. 40 45. Srs. St. Francis, Chicago........ 2 00 
St. Francis Sch., Milwaukee...... 200 45. Rev. P. Zwart, Hennepin, Ill..... 2 00 
St. Joseph’s Acad., Titusville, Pa. 4 00 V7. Puaries Cardinal Hayes, New 
St. Paul’s Sch., San Francisco.. a.” SRS RAE NSIS Ae Pa cere eae 50 00 
Sr, Claudine, Waterbury, Conn. 200 17, Me so J. W. Shaw, D. D., 

Sr. Baptista, San Francisco..... 2 00 ING Wi CORI esc cccacavecneseea 15 00 
Sr. Benitia, Brooklyn............ 200 17. Cath. Foreign Mission Soc., 

Sr. Bonaventure, New Rochelle. 2 00 Maryknoll, N. Y......ccccsceeee 25 00 
Sr. Claudia, Brooklyn............ 2 00 17. St. John’s Sem., base TS 25 00 
Sr. Kiernan, Cleveland........... 800 17, Joseph Sem., Yonkers, N. Y. 25 00 
Sr. Symphorosa, Santa Monica, 17. pate Coll., Baltimore........... 20 00 

GG doevcsvactaccctduecuceseudess 2 00 17. St. John’s Coll., Brooklyn........ 20” 
a Viola, Cincinnati........ 2 00 17. St. John’s Coll., Toledo, O...... 20 00 

Rita "Angela, Philadelphia. 2 00 17. St. Mary’s Coll., Oakland, Cal... 20 00 
Sr, Holy Child Jesus, Philadel- 17. St. Mary’s Miss. Coll., Techny, 

WHE cddevancundhccnesane veduuaxe 2 00 FE, cccnedeccaccssceuksenseceesees 20 00 

Srs. Humility Mary, Cleveland.. 2 00 17. O. L. Lake Coll., San Antonio.. 20 00 
Srs. Presentation, San Francisco 2 00 17. Acad. Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia.... 2 00 eS a are ree 5 00 
Mr. W. C. Sterne, New York.. 2 00 17. Acad. O. L. Lake, San Antonio.. 5 00 
Ursuline Acad., Louisville........ 200 17. Acad. Sacred Heart, Albany..... 10 00 
Rev. .J. J. Wynne, New York... 2 00 17. Loretto Acad., Santa Fe........ 20 00 
St. Francis Sem., St. Francis, 17. — Misericordiae Acad., Mer- 

WOE dncbudeaseccncesddensscetion 25 00 Ne Lesbedbedhatesandcadaccese 10 00 
St. Francis Sem. Coll. Dept., St. 1%. Tohn's Coll. H. Sch., Brook- 

PO, Wribacccccecccccweseees 20 00 “~ Biddueedehadeewaeenaccadaceas 0 00 
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St. Joseph’s Fags Guthrie, Okla. 
in Bro. F, X. Albert, New York 


17. Bros. Mary, oe firacweageras 
17. Rev. H. A. Busbhelter Marquette, 

Mich, anncpennsegaeannimaen ene 
7. ag W. H. Conway, Springfield, 

Eile) Sat esaceadenskspasveseneseenes 
17. Dominican Srs., Aurora, IIl...... 
17. Dominican Srs., Fall River...... 


17. Rev. L. Kania,’ Pulaski, Wis..... 
17. K. C. Education Bur., New Ha- 
With, TN ics arenes ebenvenaste® 
17. Rev. P. A, Lynch, Philadelphia. 
17. Rev. Pe McGarry, Lowell, Mass. 
17. Mr. J. McGinley, New 00 
Aig ‘Conn esas aids Ab suaikwetniald oma 
17, Rev. F. A. "Sindlios. St.. Louis. 
17. Rev. P. J. Mooney, Colchester, 
Riis. wacnisinn sicibaseice nde ee sagiees 
17. Mother Samuel, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
17. Mother St. Albert, New Orleans 
17. Mother Teresa, Bronx, N.’ Y... 
17. Rev. E, V. O’Hara, Eugene, Ore. 
17. Rev. P. J. O’Rourke, St. Louis.. 
17. St. Anthony’s Par. Sch., San 
PRIGIECD. :cxisiecs se siaiee ss chan nnsis 
17. *. _— Sch., Bellows soon 
17. My yp Ses Haverhill, Mass.. 
%. Sr. Digna, St. Joseph, Minn... 
17. Sr. Ernesta, Wichita, Kans....... 
17. Sr. Mary Angels, San Francisco 
17. ‘Sr. St. Francis, Brooklyn........ 


17. oo Vincent Ferrer, Marshall, 
17. Srs. “Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah.. 
17. Srs. Mercy, New London, Conn. 
17. Srs. Notre Dame, Chinchuba, con 
17. Srs. St. Joseph, Baltimore.. . 
17. Msgr. P. J. Supple, Boston. 
18. Rt. Rev. T. J. Waleh,. D. D., 

WEEDUODG, Uslv cs saveeneasinans non? 
18. St. Joseph’s Coll., Rensselaer, 








BRIG. 1c psieie iow walniana stn vee elon eke na 
18. Seton Hill Coll., Greensburg, Pa. 
18. Mother Alexandrine, Convent 
patna, Ne Vince scccies ccm sonee 
18. Benedictine Nor. Sch., Lisle, Ill. 
18. en Nor. Sch., Amityville, 


I 

18. Holy Cross Acad., New York... 
18. O. L. Mercy Acad., Cincinnati.. 
18. St. Mary’s Springs Acad., East 

COMMONS: osinissniaatssecs ccness 
18. Miss M. J. Chute, Minneapolis.. 
18. Dominican Srs., E. Columbus.... 
18. Dominican Srs., Mission, San 

BOM Wiles canissedsavendesvakauber.s 
18. Prof. - E, Hagerty, Columbus.. 
18. Rev. M. T. McManus, Brookline, 





a Se re Ce eee rr ree 
18. Mather Alexandrine, Convent 
PUMMINS. Ne Dea dose ccensieneconte 


18. Mother Anselm, Amityville, L. I. 
18. St. Andrew Conv., Bayonne, N. 


18. St. Rose’s Conv., La Crosse..... 
18. ‘St. Stephen’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 

18. Sr. Alexandra, Quincy, ae 
18. Sr. Angela, Baltimore....... aS 





18. Sr. Nazaretta, New York 


m 


7 
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Sr. Seraphine, Norwood Park, III. 
Sra. Charity, CHicAg0...0.0-00000 
Srs. Humility er, Canton, O.. 
Srs. Mercy, Hartford............. 
Srs. Mercy, New Britain, Conn. 
Srs. Notre Dame, E. Toledo, oO. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Wabasha, 
WATTS nied ves tks wskuenasdcncces 
Srs. St. Francis, St. John, Ind... 
Srs. St. Joseph, New Orleans.... 
Rev, I. Zimblys, Philadelphia.... 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Cantwell, D. D., 
E:T ka5 ced ccansndccnees 
Quigley Prep. Sem., Chicago.. 
Msgr. F. Van Antwerp, Detroit.. 
Acad, Holy Child Jesus, Sharon 
TRE, PR. Cans sdewcdateuneseuicss 
Immce. Conc. Acad., Davenport.. 
Marianist Prep., Beacon, Ns Mis 


Roman Cath. H. Sch., Philadel- 
MID. Aen endackinss ccugetindsvedncces 


Sr, Ignatius, Nazareth, Ky....... 
Rev. J. M. Beierschmidt, Phila- 
BEDI ecevcancecccencneacwacs ve 


Rev. J. Crowley, San Jose, Cal... 
Rev. W. Gallena, Painesville, O. 
Rev. Peter Guilday, Washington. 
Mother M. Medulpha, Baltimore. 
Rev. J. J. Murphy, Boston....... 
Miss M. L. Ryan, Chicago....... 
Msgr. M. Ryan, Pittsburgh....... 
St. Monica Sch., Jamaica, L. I.. 
Sr. Benedicta, Port Huron, Mich. 
Sr. Cajetan, Rochester............ 
Sr. Teresa, Camden, N. J........ 
Srs. Holy Child Jesus, Sharon 
PE ei gisien scenes tse dscecde srs 
Srs. Notre Dame, Providence.... 
Srs. Prec. Blood, St. Louis...... 
Srs. Providence, Chicago.......... 
Rev. E. J. Taylor, Detroit........ 
St. Charles Borromeo’s Sem., 
MIVECOEO Rs, Ob ice cates began cccie 
Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh...... 
Coll. New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
Cent, Cath. H. Sch., Toledo, O. 
H. Sch. St, Elizabeth’s Conv., 
Cornwells Heights, Pa.......... 
Imme. Cone. Acad., Belleville, 
BES Asa nacanbewucatlveasbamaunaes 
Mt. St. Agnes H. Sch., Balti- 
WIE “WS ciuscicctanpsnceeawtsccens 
Srs. St. Joseph, Wheeling....... 
Prof. E. Burke, New York...... 
Rev. D. Fitzgerald, Somerville, 
EME 6 <a nvenrcadcamaetecainaess 
~~ A. Havestadt, Dodgeville, 
Rev. T. A, Hoffman, W. Terre 
PMID MMi Kpetccecnccdusaweces 
ae J. H. MacDonald, Sydney, 
DM ischegaadsecscawaneesesuenss 


Rev. D. J. Maguire, Boston..... 
Mother Katharine, Cornwells 
ee, ee eee 


Rev. Father Provincial, St, Louis 
Rev. D. C. Riordan, Marblehead, 

MEMO: cep cenccssguitetaustadsess 
Msgr. J. Rogers, San Francisco 
~ Mary’s Acad. Sch., Olean, 
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May, 1926 a 1926 
2 00 20. St. Stanislaus Nov., Cleveland... 2 00 St. Joseph’s Conv., Fitchburg, 
2 00 20. Sr. Maria Antonia, Pittsburgh.. 2 00 Mw cnadevisndbuceddendndndcas 2 00 
2 00 20. Sr. Brendan, Ashley, Pa......... 200 24. St. Paul Sch., New York........ 2 00 
20 20. Sr. M. of St. George, New York 2 00 %. Rev. A. Schneid er, Adrian, Mich. 2 00 
2 00 20. Srs, Mercy, Sausalito, Cal........ 2 00 24. Sr. Bridget, St. Louis 10 00 
20 2%. Srs. St. Francis, Gallup, N. M... 2 00 24. Srs. St. Francis, Memphis 2 00 
20. Ursuline Srs., Springfield, Ill.... 2 00 25. Bro. Gerald, Kirkwood, Mo..... 10 00 
2 00 20. Rev. A. Zubowicz, Chicago...... 200 25. Rev. P, Schmid, E. Chicago, Ind. 5 00 
2 00 i 21. St. John’s Eccl. Sem., Boston.. 25 00 25. Rev. F. A, Atkinson, Wilkins- 
200 g 21. St. Bede’s Coll., Peru, Ill........ 20 00 WN We esoccicccesdxidcaccntee 2 00 
2 00 21, Acad. Our Lady, Chicago........ 10 00 25. Rev. F. Bredestege, Cincinnati.. 2 00 
on 21. Mother Berchmans, Halifax, N. an _ R. W. Brown, Grand Rap- 
25 00 9 5 4 1000 | TUS neces ce eeeeseeesseeeeeeeeseees 2 00 
10 0 21. Mt. St. Joseph Acad., Buffalo... 10 00 25. — F. Haas, St. Francis, Wis. 2 00 
100 § 21. Mt. St. Mary-on-Hudson, New- 25. La Salle Inst., Troy, N. Y¥..«..<. 2 00 
pe burgh, No Yass sosecsessssscoes 1000 2%. Rev. J. McAstocker, Tacoma, 
00 | 21. Rev. I. Ahmann, Covington.. 20 4. y Wash. ...cccceccsccceccsoes ete 20 
° 1 Bro, biicnaet San Jose, Cal...... 2 00 25. Mother Louis, Brentwood, N. Y. 2 00 
5 00 21. Mr. D. F, Burns, Boston.. ; 200 25. Mother Loyola, Immaculata, Pa.. 2 00 
21. Rev. H. Hammeke, Philadelphia. 2 00 2%. Rev. ES J. O’Brien, Somerville, a 
10 00 a1. Rev. M. J. Larkin, New Rochelle 2 00 $ ENR auecuddeusandauaacausdnese 2 00 
10 0 21. Rev. F. S. Legowski, Toledo, O. 2 00 25. Msgr. +. J. O’Brien, Brooklyn.. 2 00 
21. Librarian, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 2 00 25. Principal, St. Joseph’s  Sch., 
20 21, Rev. P. Nolan, Teutopolis, Ill... 2 00 “ Sharpsburg, Pa.......-.-.++.+++- 2 00 
20 21. Sr. Austin Teresa, Buffalo 2 00 25. St. Gabriel Sch. for Deaf, San- 
20 21. Sr. Clemenza, Wichita....... es 2 00 turce, Porto Ried... ..ccoccecses 2 00 
20 9 ¢. 9 25. St. John’s Acad., Los Angeles... 2 00 
21. Sr. John, Pittsburgh.............. 2 00 ar - 
20 21. Sr. Mary of Lourdes, Cleveland. 200 2. Sr. Aurelia Mary, Los Angeles.. 2 00 
20 1. S Chri Chari Wilmet 25. Sr. M, Cherubim, New York..... 2 00 
2 00 al. 8 Tit, ris. harity, ilmette, eo & Mr. J. H. Stehman, Jr., Chicago 2 00 
40 See tne tent tees, tenon 2 00 26. a oo St. Vincent-on-Hudson, “a. 
2 0 ~ ab * a = RU ROME  garcsncadcncsesesesas 2 
2 00 21. oo Dame, Waltham, wii 26. Acad. Vee Madonna, P. O. Lud- 
2 00 a” Ee ee. a 2 SOG Piicdnccudanddscanadugucdess 10 00 
20 og Coll. St. ,Teresa, Winona......... 20 00 26. Msgr. J. ee Cassidy, Fall River.. 2 00 
22. St. Mary’s Acad. and Coll., Port- 26. Rev. T. F, Coakley, Pittsburgh... 2 00 
200 S land, Ore.....++06. Jsenevceuseacee 20 00 26. Dominican Srs., New York...... 2 00 
2 00 Coll. Holy Names, Oakland, Cal. 1000 96, Rev. J. A. Dunney, Albany...... 2 00 
2 00 9 __ 4 Sen Glen iid 500 96. Rev. A. J. Forster, Chicago...... 2 00 
ie dle, Parc cceseteccseesessessese 1000 26 St, Patrick's Sch., Eau Claire, 
2 29. Mr. he = Burke, Brooklyn re 2 00 on S > seeeee coh Buf ee eeeeecces =o 
25 00 22. Dominican Srs., Milwaukee 20 2. at few Joseph, Buffalo........ 2 00 
F° nee 2. Mother Celestine, Decatur, Ill... 2 00 26. Sr. Berchmans, Pittsburgh........ 2 00 
= 00 22. Miss B. Nissel, St. Mary’s, Pa... 203 2. Sr. Chrysostom, Brooklyn........ 2 00 
e oa eke “ \ 5 26. Sr. Mercedes, Joliet............+. 2 00 
10 00 22. Sac. Heart Acad., Watertown, %. Sr. Olivia, Brookign......c.. sees 2 00 
i ASS. ees eeee sees se eeeeseeeeesees 2 00 2. Sr. St. Anne, Graceville, Minn. 2 00 
10 00 22, St. Catherine Train. Sch., San 96. Srs. St. Joseph, Randolph, Mass. 2 00 
’ Francisco ...+++sseeesseseeecsess 00 26. ‘Msgr. A. Teeling, Lynn, Mass... 2 00 
10 00 2. St, Francis de Sales Sch., 27. St. Mary’s Manor and Ap. Sch., 
an land, Cal......... fs teseeeeeeeneees 2 00 South Langhorne, Pa........... 10 00 
7S 2. = i. ie vee . £ Fordham Univ. New  York...... 20 00 
Ge 9 SOLE. cr ceeeveneceee G 27. S 2 \f 9 by . 
2 00 . Sr. Mildred,’ Philadelphia.......: 2 00 a india 
re 2S Srs. St. Francis, Hammond, Ind. 2 00 27. Rev. J. D. Hannan, Pittsburgh.. 2 00 
200 22, Srs, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Mo. 2 00 27. Rev. J. S. Murphy, Galveston.... 2 00 
22. Rev. J. A. Tieken, Cincinnati.. 2 00 - Cc 7 ’ “ 
d : ” Al ; 27, St. Anthony’s Sem., Santa Bar 
200 24. Coll. St. Catherine, St. Paul..... 20 00 Wai, @CAbe cee avon dbvdicsae 2 00 
Por 24. Coll. St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 27. Srs. Notre Dame, Fremont, O... 2 00 
20 tion, N. ; 2000 27. Srs. St. Francis, Mansfield, O... 2 00 
- 24. Mother Augustine, Brooklyn 10 00 27. Srs. St. Francis, Wilmington.... 2 00 
20 24. Acad. Sacred Hearts, Fall River. 10 00 28. Rev. C. Branton, Villanova, Pa. 2 00 
2 00 24. St. Agnes Acad., Alliance, Neb... 10 00 28, Rev. E. Connolly, Rockford, Ill. 2 00 
24. Augustinian Fathers, Lawrence, 28. Rev. H. De Gryse, Monroe, Mich. 2 00 
=. ESTE RIN 200 28. Rev. E. Deham, Philadelphia... 2 06 
21 24. Benedictine Srs., a 200 28% Mr. M. R. Diggs, Chicago...... 6 00 
nn 24. Rev. M. J. Butala, Joliet.. = 200 28 Rev. J. R. Hagan, Cleveland.... 2 00 
- mo 24. Christian Bros., Santa Fe.. Sagadas 4 00 28. Msgr. J. H. McMahon, New York 2 00 
2 00 24. Rey. J. Hensbach, Dimock, S. D. 200 28. Rev. D. J. Maladey, Pittsburgh.. 2 00 
x 24. Holy Cross Dom, Conv., Brooklyn 2 00 28. Mother Columba, St. John’s, 
2 0 24, Sacred Heart Conv., Pittsburgh. 200 NewGundland oc cccccccccceccese 2 00 
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28. Sr. Lambert, Pasadena, Cal..... 

28. Sr. Teresa Gertrude, Montclair, 
AN, Jew eee sere teers rsenneeaereeeee 

28. Srs. Immec, Heart Mary, Phila- 
MOIOINA. sicicncnbacnsohivokeiions cous 

28. Srs. Notre Dame, S. Boston...... 

28. Srs. Notre Dame, Lawrence, 


Mass. 
29. Rt. Rev. W. A. Hickey, D. D., 


PUOWIIEROE  socurccirecssaccewate 
29. St. Mary-of-the-Woods Coll., St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind........ 
29. St. Mary-of-the-Woods Acad., St. 
—— of- Soe “gg ee eee 


29. Rev. W. Batavia, N. Y.. 
29. Rev. J. wW. to San Fran- 
DIBOD: cscomsaun co canes calswes cn anes 
29. Msgr. J. F. Rummel, New =o 
29. St. Agnes Acad., Indianapolis.. 
29. St. John’s Sch., San Francisco... 
29. Rev. A. B. Salick, Milwaukee... 
29. Sr. Alma, Washington Sotsec/.ceieica 
29. Sr. Cordula, Everett, Wash...... 
29. Srs. Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 
WV OOUR, BUG siecssiceccscccussnnss 
29. Srs. St. Casimir, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
29. Rev. J. M. Smith, Philadelphia... 
Bie WROBOUOD: sccscccse cn csicese o0eees 
31. Exchange 








BL GHOUE -iceswasscccrasoasensns oeanes 
June, 1926 
I. Re. Rev. T. J.. Siahan, ‘D:. D., 
WASIOETON cscciccicnaisev acoso 
1. The Josephinum, Columbus....... 
1. Conception Coll., Conception, Mo. 
1, Augustinian Coll., Villanova, Pa. 
1. St. Procopius Coil., Lisle, Iil.... 
1. Coll. Notre Dame, "Belmont, Cal. 
I. Mt. St. Joseph Coll., Dubuque.. 
1. Acad. Notre Dame, Belmont, Cal. 
1. St. Stanislaus Coll., Chicago..... 
1. Miss J. Barry, Derby, Conn,.:.0. 
1. Rev. A. J. Dean, Toledo, O..... 
1, Miss. Srs. S. H. Jesus, New 
MOELCOEIB nics cele wpceaicinneaisicisie vias 
1. Rey. 3, O’Hearn, Rochester..... 
1. St. Katharine Conv., Baltimore.. 
1. St. Mark’s Sch., Cincinnati...... 
1. St. Michael’s Sch., Cleveland.... 
1. Sr. Miriam, San Francisco...... 
1. Srs. Loretto, Moberly, Mo....... 
1. Srs. Mercy, Philadelphia......... 
1. Srs. Nazareth, Philadelphia...... 
1... Rev: J.-B, Tennelly, Washington 
1. Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus...... 
2 Rev. T. Devlin, Pittsburgh........ 
2. Rev. T. F. X. Hally, Detroit.:... 
2. Ladies Loretto, N, Falls, Ont... 
2. Rev. G. J. McShane, Montreal.. 
TS 5g SUMO cays vacciciesienc 
2. Srs. Div. Providence, Kalida, O. 
2. Srs. Notre Dame, Grand Rapids. 
2. Sts Notre Dame, Youngstown, 


2. _ St. Joseph, Midvale Ave., 
PE MNIA MIDI, Vatican sisdciheosecssien's 
2. Sre. = Joseph, Unruh St., Phila- 
ROMO osc cpccitawue celcnauacnaanes 
8. 7 Thomas H. Sch., Braddock, 


3. Dominican Fathers, Zanesville, oO. 
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June, 1926 
Msgr. C. E, Duffy, Buffalo...... 
Rev. <A. Hickey, Cambridge, 


9 


WOMEN:  Ninsadaasevacetecuaeueneet 
Rev. J. P. McGraw, Syracuse.. 
Mother St. James, Chicago,..... 
St. Clare, Cleveland vescciscsesess 
Sr. Kevin, San Antonio. sccccsee 
Sr. Madeleine, Des Moines...... 
Sr. Theotima, Parkersburg, W. 


Sr. St. Alexander, St. Laurent, 

BIG. Sick cecccdenenccukaxscncee 
Srs. Charity, Brockton, Mass.... 
mre, Chitity, Detroit ..csccccosves 
Srs. Charity, Dorchester, Mass.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati..... 
Bro. Raymond, St. Louis........ 
St. Wendelin Sch., Fostoria, O.. 
Sr. Miriam Monica, New York.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lake Linden, 
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Mr. F, i, Vogel, Columbus...... 
Rev. W. Keefe, Norwich, Conn. 
. Sr. Clare, Baden, Pa...........6. 
Rev. P. W. Smith, Jersey City.. 
Columbia Coll., Dubuque.......... 
Acad. Mt. St. Ursula, New York 
Sacred Heart Acad., Akron, ; 
Miss F. Donovan, Philadelphia.. 


Rev. M. J. Flaherty, Arlington, 


Sf st PHS 


Mass, 
Rev. P. McCormick, Washington 
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7. Sr. Confirma, Milwaukee......... 
7. Sr. Edith, St. Mary’s, Pa.. 

ae sake Edwin, Hartford..... wen 
7 Se. Hilary, CsA cen ciccnreer nce 
7. Sr. Josepha, Milwaukee.......... 
7. Sr. Seraphica, Milwaukee........ 
7. Sr. Superior, Mission San Jose, 


Cal. 
Srs. Holy Cross, Alexandria, Va. 


Rev. W. Fogarty, Philadelphia... 
Rev. J. Greaney, Woodlawn, Pa.. 


7. 
7. Srs, Nazareth, Philadelphia...... 
%. Sts. St Joseph, Bayonne, N. J.. 
8 St. Aloysius Acad,, New Lexing- 
Hillis Jelisee csacicw acca cbiesidseusnsee 
8. Bro. Edward, Providence......... 
8. a Srs., San Leandro, 
8. Mosher Theophilus, Allegany, N 
8. St. Mark’s Seh,, St. Louis..<...0 
8. Srs. Charity, New Haven, Conn. 
8. Srs. Notre Dame, Canton, O..... 
8. Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Highland- 
AOC... Tt crierekcuctesbacewasece 
& Sree. St. Francie, Chicago......... 
8. Srs. St. Joseph, Chester, Pa...... 
9. ~—— Angel Coll,, Mount Angel, 
9. Pravtieans Coll., Providence..... 
9. Trinity Coll., Washington meneenes 
9. Acad. St. Scholastica, Chicago... 
9. Benedictine Acad., Elizabeth, N. 
9. Ursuline Acad., Alton, IIl....... 
9 Rev. T. G. uffy, Tindivanam, 
FUGIA.. Jvicvrbeteseccscencckerouscss 
9. 
9. 
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1926 
Rev. J. Lonergan, Clairton, Pa... 
Rev. F. Macelwane, Toledo, O 
Rev. D. A. W. Schweitzer, Bur- 
MIS. Sans vncevsdanndencss 
Sr. Francis, Portsmouth, O...... 


Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Cam- 


erate, > MEM. bc iccchesnacececewas 
Srs. St. Joseph, Springfield, 
DONDE <ccwagpeunceviccnsccocsexece 
Rev. C. A. Sullivan, Springfield, 
WINNS chs dacaxacucasaveasesesuee 
Sacred Heart Sem., Detroit...... 
Sacred Heart Acad., Springfield, 


Rev. ok Barry, Clinton, Mass.. 


Msgr. M. Donovan, Philadelphia 


Rev. T. Finn, Norwalk, Conn... 
Mother Mary, Philadelphia....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cold Spring, 

WER Pru dke cdcvenacnsancuseiacrace«e 
Srs. Prec. Blood, Cincinnati..... 
Srs. St. Francis, Dubuque........ 
Sre._ St. Francis, SOHO: cécacecss 
Ursuline Srs., Texarkana, Vex... 
St. Xavier Coll., Chicago........ 
Marianist Prep., Beacon, N. Y... 
Sacred Heart Acad., Helena..... 
ha "gona H. Sch., Hazleton, 
“<— "M. P. Fischer, Dayton, O... 
Mr. G. Pflaum, jr., Dayton, O. 
Rev. W. J. Ryan, New Orleans.. 
Srs. St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


Srs. St. Joseph, Fairmount, W. 
Va 


Rev. J. Sobieszezyk, Chicago..... 


Mt. St. Mary Acad., Burlington 


St. Agnes Acad., Houston, Tex.. 
Rev. J. B. Moriarty, Ironwood, 

ION, _datycanas'en Cusbacrevacenses 
Georgetown Univ., Washington.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, St. Louis....... 


Bro. J. H. Fink, St. Boniface, 


GIMY Cancauuscevuee scyagacieswe 
Rev. J. A. McAndrew, Brooklyn. 
Rev. P. J. O’Reilly, Davenport.. 


O. L. Rosary Conv., Philadelphia 


Sr. Benven, Chicago.........+.+- 
Sr. Jerome, Bronx, N. Y......... 
Sr. Patricia, Bridgeport, Conn... 
Sr. Ruth, Mt. Clemens, Mich.... 
Sr. Leona, Mt. St. Joseph, O... 
Sr. St. Eliza, Montreal.......... 


Sr. St. Thomas a’Becket, Syd- 


MOG, We Ges csncceccreucucseccsec< 
Srs. Notre Dame, Baltimore..... 


Srs. Notre Dame, Peabody, Mass. 
Mr. W. Walsh, Lawrence, Mass. 
Acad. Ei. €. J, New York....... 
Msgr. B. Moeller, Norwood, O... 
Mother M. Stanislaus, Cheyenne, 


WHS cdeceracphitatneacaveccdedes 
Sr. tisk, Caledonia, Minn...... 


Sr. M. Evangelista, Detroit...... 


Sr. Hildegarde, Boston........... 


Srs. Notre Dame, Central Cov- 

WOMENS ova ndctaentencatddugsedta 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lynn, Mass... 
Inst. Notre Dame, Baltimore..... 
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16. Christian Bros., Eddington, Pa.. 2 
16. Einkaufsstelle ‘des Sorsenvereins 

der Deutschen, Buchhandler, 

CI nciccscccsciqustacéause 2 
16. Rev. J. E. Grady, Rochester..... 2 
16. Rev. G. Kaczmarek, Athol 

WG Ee Wescaiencacstecscne 2 
16. Sr. Anuntta, Bristol, BR. T....ccccce 2 
17. Gonzaga Univ., Spokane.......... 20 
17. Rev. W. Galvin, Scottdale, Pa... 2 


17. Rev. J. Higgins, E. Cambridge, 





MEL Uvicacsancucecdncatadcnuccuns 2 
17. St. Joseph Comml. Coll., St. Jo- 
SOG Ma dancnadastceddaucadsuce 2 00 
17. Sr. Arnolda, Marshfield, Wis..... 2 00 
17. Sr. Loretto, Brooklyn............. 2 00 
18. Mt. St. Joseph Coll, Philadelphia 20 00 
18. Gonzaga Coll., Washington....... 10 00 
18. Mt. St. Joseph’s Coll. Inst., 
WOE 60 cin aaccscccckvense 10 00 
18. Jesuit Fathers, Lewiston, Idaho.. 2 00 
18. Mother Roberta, Belmar, N. Vac: 2 00 
18. sa aeons Fathers, Bronx, N. 
Didiucdechadadacsuauansaacannts 2 00 
18. “a X. Schmidt, Cincinnati.. 2 00 
18. Sr. Maro Caledonia, Minn.. 2 00 
18. Srs. Charity Nazareth, Newport, 
WRG,  acunesvcadaansdsedoaucetanate 2 00 
18. Srs. St. Benedict, Duluth........ 2 00 
18. Srs. St. Francis, Trenton...... 2 00 
19. St. Agnes Acad., Kansas City, 
DEG “ccncvccndtdaskacnccadceuaceanes 10 00 
19. Rev. J. Glueckstein, Laona, Wis.. 2 00 
19. Presentation Conv., San Fran- 
CU. cecaccknusdnasevenasisusoues 2 00 
19. Srs. Holy Cross, Fort Wayne.... 6 00 
19. Srs. Notre Dame, Prairie du 
CE, We iicanctcdcsccandeseanas 2 00 
19. Srs. Notre Dame, E. Toledo, O. 2 00 
21. Mt. Rev. A. Dowling, D. D., St. 
BRE. cvcentnpbaistdnetsinedacanans 15 00 
21. Quincy Coll., Quincy, IIl.......... 20 00 
21. St. Francis Coll., Brooklyn...... 20 00 
21. Acad. Holy Child Jesus, Suffern, 
IV. Wececaccvecadaaakacaasadacetae 10 00 
21. Acad. Visitation, Dubuque....... 10 00 
21. Rev. D. J. Connor, Scranton..... 2 00 
21. Rev. J. Nepper, Rushville, Neb.. 8 00 
21. St. Stanislaus’ Sch., Milwaukee.. 2 00 
21. Sr. Paulinas, Pittsburgh.......... 2 00 
21. Sr. Michella, Cleveland........... 10 00 
21. Srs. St. Francis, Kentland, Ind.. 6 00 
22, Univ. of Notre Dame, Indiana.. 20 00 
22. St. Mary’s Acad., San Antonio.. 10 00 
22. St. Anthony’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 2 00 
23. Rev. W. Haberstock, Milwaukee. 2 00 
23. St. Agnes Conv., Chicago........ 2 00 
23. Srs. St. Joseph, Pittsburgh....... 2 00 
24. Notre Dame Coll., Cleveland..... 10 00 
24. Ursuline Acad. St. Mary, Cleve- 
MIG. “ dncccvecddcnecaddceusadenues 
TEs TACO cc ccccsaciedivacabaccaaus 
TOG COMP dc ciecccscscee $13,567 39 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1925............ 4,063 37 
NEE PECCHME OF YOOE snc ccvccccccvcsses 9,504 02 
Eo cancvesuuseanceasasacadas $13,567 

















GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


LouIsviLLE, Ky, JUNE 28, 1926 

The Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held in Louisville, Ky., June 28-July 1 under the 
auspices of His Lordship, Right Rev. John A. Floersh, D. D. 
The Local Committee in charge consisted of the Right Reverend 
Bishop as President; Rev. Felix N. Pitt, M. A., as Secretary; 
and Rev. John O’Connor, Rev. Charles P. Raffo, LL. D., Rev. 
John H. Riley, Rev. John Stafford Henry, and Rev. Theodore H. 
Reverman, D. C. L. Headquarters were arranged at the Ken- 
tucky Hotel, the General Meetings were held in the Auditorium 
of the Woman’s Club, with Departmental and Sectional meetings 
in rooms of that building and of Holy Rosary Academy and 
Nazareth College. Nothing was spared to make the stay in 
Louisville a happy one and Kentucky’s traditions of kindness and 
welcome were preserved and enhanced. Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts were ready to direct and assist members. The Informa- 
tion and Registration desks were in charge of young ladies of 
Nazareth and Sacred Heart Colleges. A Commercial Exhibit 
was held at Holy Rosary Academy. Lunch was served the vis- 
iting Sisters at Dupont Manual High School under the auspices 
of the I. F.C. A. Attractive Souvenir Programs were arranged 
by a group of Louisville citizens. 


On Monday evening, June 28, a reception to the visiting priests 
and Brothers was held in the Auditorium of the Kentucky Hotel. 
All attending were presented to Rt. Rev. John A. Floersh, D. D., 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., and Rt. Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, D. D. 


(35) 
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THE OPENING MASS 


On Tuesday morning the meeting was formally opened with 
Pontifical Mass at g:o00 A. M. in the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion, Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., being the celebrant. 
Rt. Rev. John A. Floersh, D. D., preached the sermon. In a sin- 
gularly happy manner he bade the members welcome to the dio- 
cese whose history and educational traditions should make their 
stay in Louisville congenial and inspiring. The Bishop stated 
that re‘igion must permeate education not merely be an adjunct 
to it. “Sound moral training,” he said, “is not only impossible 
without religion but is impossible apart from religion.” He 
continued : 

“The Catholic Church has always favored good schools, not 
only for the training of her clergy but for the instruction of her 
people. In mediaeval France, before the Hundred Years War, 
there were sixty thousand Church schools. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury an English boy could get a good classical education more 
easily than to-day. Nearly all the manuscripts of Europe, over 
one hundred and fifty thousand, have come down to us through 
monasteries and convents and many of them are so richly illus- 
trated that they are galleries of painting and decoration. Houses 
of religious women were workshops of the minor arts, lace, em- 
broidery, vestments, and others. The very art of handwriting 
came down the ages in the service of the Church, while elsewhere 
the sword and lance held sway. 

“All the arts and sciences, insofar as they came to us from an- 
tiquity came through the custody and generosity of the Catholic 
Church, which provided everywhere the space for painting, sculp- 
ture, and ornament. Our music is in a sense her own special 
creation and except for her daily use of it Europe’s emancipation 
from the throes of barbarism would have been retarded. Through 
her we have the Dies Irae and the Stabat Mater, and those glor- 
ious Latin hymns of St. Thomas that for nearly seven centuries 
resound daily the world over wherever Catholic services are held. 

“We owe to her the great public art of preaching by which 
from countless pulpits without ceasing she taught all peoples the 
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fundamental truths of the Christian religion, the main facts of 
history, the principles of practical philosophy and the rule of 
ethics. Thus arose the vernacular languages of Europe under the 
shadow of the Catholic pulpit and in the domestic service of her 
clergy and her schools. Now to-day she is as active as ever in the 
same popular service that is always for her a sacred task. Un- 
aided by funds from public sources she is educating in our coun- 
try alone two millions of children in more than six thousand 
schools,—no small service for a Catholic population of nearly 
twenty millions.” 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1926 

The annual meeting was called to order by Rt. Rev. John B. 
Peterson, Ph. D., in the absence of the President General, at the 
Auditorium of the Woman’s Club. After prayer by Rt. Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, D. D., the Chairman spoke a few words of 
welcome. Rt. Rev. John A. Floersh, D. D., also attended. 

The report of the Executive Board was read and approved. 
The minutes of the Pittsburg meeting were approved. The Treas- 
urer General’s report was then read. 

It was moved and seconded that a Committee on Nominations 
and a Committee on Resolutions be appointed by the Chair. 
Msgr. Peterson named the following: 

Committee on Nominations: Very Rev. William P. McNally, 
S. T. L., Ph. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, P. R., Rev. 
John F. Furay, S. J., Rev. Francis Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. 
D., and Brother Thomas, F. S. C. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. John F. McCormick, S. J., 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
O. M. Cap., Rev. Felix N. Pitt, M. A. and Rev. William F. Cun- 
ningham, C. S. C. The Chairman requested that these Com- 
mittees meet immediately after this meeting, on the stage. 

Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.'S. C., Ph. D., then took the 
chair and introduced Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D. 
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His subject was “Education for Citizenship in Christ’s Kingdom.” 
Clearly and eloquently the speaker brought out the point that edu- 
cation in religion is the only safe pledge of the stability of law 
and order. In commenting on the paper Dr. Burns said, “The 
Committee has always endeavored to obtain for the speaker at this 
first general meeting one who will strike the keynote of the entire 
meeting. I believe that the Committee has been singularly happy 
in its choice of one whose eloquent expression and cogent argu- 
ment have unquestionably struck the keynote of the whole con- 
vention.” 


The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1926, 8:00 P. M. 

The second general session took place in the Auditorium of the 
Woman’s Club, Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock, Monsignor Peter- 
son presiding. Rt. Rev. John A. Floersh, D. D., and Rt. Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, D. D., were present. 

The paper at this meeting was “The Right of the Parent to 
control the Education of the Child as Guaranteed by the Laws of 
Kentucky.” It was given by the Honorable Matthew O’Doherty 
of Louisville. It was a brilliant and forceful paper, stating in 
exact terms the liberties guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, and expressing the position of the 
Church on the question of human liberty with clearness and elo- 
quence; at the same time showing confidence for the future of 
his State founded on precise legal knowledge. Msgr. Peterson 
warmly thanked Judge O’Doherty for his spiendid paper. 

A novel and delightful feature of the meeting was the singing 
of a group of songs by a double quartet from St. Xavier’s College, 
Louisville. The applause given the young men told clearly the 
appreciation of the audience. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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CLOSING MEETING 
THURSDAY, JULY I, 1926 


The closing meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
was held in the Auditorum of the Woman’s Club at 2:30 P. M. 
The proceedings opened with prayer by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Sha- 
han, D. D. Rt. Rev. John A. Floersh, D. D., and Rt. Rev. Francis 
W. Howard, D. D., were present. The report of the Committee 
on Nominations was read by the Secretary. The following names 
were proposed for the ensuing year: 

President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Vice 
Presidents General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D.; Rev. Ralph Hunt, 
S. T. L.; Treasurer General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D. 

A motion was made and seconded that the Secretary cast one 
ballot for the names proposed by the Committee. The motion 
carried and upon casting the ballot the nominees were declared 
elected for the coming year. 

The Secretary then read the names of the members of the 
Executive Board from the various Departments: 

From the Seminary Department: Rev. John B. Furay, S. J.; 
Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B.; Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O. F. M. 

From the College Department: Brother Thomas, F. S. C.; Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M. 

From the Parish School Department: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
F. Smith, P. R.; Rev. Michael J. Larkin, S. T. B.; Rev. James 
P. Murray. 

The President General announced that a cablegram had been 
received from Cardinal Gasparri and at his request it was read by 
the Secretary, as follows: 

Tue VaTICcAN, RoME, JUNE 30, 1926 
BrsHop FLorersu, LoursviL_e, Ky. : 

Holy Father pleased with message of loyalty and devotion 

Catholic Educational Association Annual Meeting. Sends 


Apostolic Benediction. 
CARDINAL GASPARRI. 
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Bishop Shahan then introduced the speaker of the meeting, 
Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S. J., Associate Editor of America, New 
York, N. ¥. 

His subject was “What is a Catholic Education?” The paper 
was a clear and concise definition of the exact nature of a Cath- 
olic education drawn from authoritative sources and masterfully 
developed. It constituted likewise a brilliant appeal for true 
Catholic education in all that the term implies lest Catholics prove 
false to the labor and sacrifice expended so generously by clergy, 
teachers and people in this great cause. 

In his comment on Father Blakely’s paper Bishop Shahan ex- 
pressed appreciation of the great kindness of the Kentucky peo- 
ple during the visit of the Association and also brought out the 
fact that the speaker of the day was likewise a Kentuckian. 

The Secretary, by request, then read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions : 

RESOLUTIONS 


The Catholic Educational Association in its twenty-third annual 
meeting, assembled at Louisville, expresses its sense of high ap- 
preciation for the many courtesies and kindnesses received in that 
city. It recognizes that this is typical of the South in whose gate- 
way we are, and in particular of Kentucky. It wishes to declare 
its admiration for the efforts made by the State in the training of 
a patriotic citizenship, and for its large contribution of great men 
to the nation. The Catholic Church here founded a see in 1808. 
It recounts a Flaget, a David, a Kenrick, a Spaulding, a Nerynx 
and many others; and it notes with satisfaction that the number 
of institutions of learning which its earliest care established in its 
zeal for education have continued to prosper. 

We reaffirm our devotion to the cause of education. We recall 
that at this time two million youths are receiving training in our 
schools, academies, colleges and universities. It has been the tra- 
ditional course of the Church to foster learning. Indeed without 
the constant labors of the clergy and the patient industry of the 
monasteries, the lamp of learning must have been extinguished 
amidst the conflicts of the centuries, and Europe must have 
lapsed into a dark night of ignorance. Civilization owes its ex- 
istence to the enlightening efforts of the Church. 

The conducting of Catholic colleges and universities is a func- 
tion proper to the Church, and in keeping with her mission of 
safeguarding Christian faith and morals. 
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According to the spirit and law of the Church, every Catholic 
pupil should be educated in a Catholic school, amid Catholic sur- 
roundings and environment, and this principle applies to college 
and university students, as well as to those in primary and secon- 
dary schools. 

The Association recognizes among the important principles of 
education, that education is an end in itself, as perfecting the in- 
telligence and the heart of man, entirely apart from any value 
which may attach to it as furthering the material advancement of 
the individual in practical life. 

The Association wishes to express its grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the kindly welcome extended to it, and the interest dis- 
played in its work by the Right Rev. John A. Floersh, D. D., 
Bishop of Louisville. 

The Association likewise returns sincerest thanks for many 
kindnesses received at the hands of the clergy and people of the 
city of Louisville, and in particular it thanks the Catholic wo- 
men’s organizations and Catholic men’s organizations of the city, 
the Catholic Boy Scouts and Catholic Girl Scouts, and the donors 
of the souvenir program. 


Bishop Floersh in his closing remarks referred to the part Ken- 
tucky had always taken in Catholic education and his great pleas- 
sure in having the delegates of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion in his diocese whose historical records bear so many signs 
of its fervor in the field the Association represents. He then 
imparted his episcopal blessing and the meeting adjourned. 


EpmMuND Corby, 
Acting Secretary. 








PAPERS OF THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN CHRIST’S 
KINGDOM 


RT. REVEREND JOHN B. PETERSON, PH. D., PRESIDENT ST. JOHN’S 
SEMINARY, BRIGHTON, MASS. 


I 


Education for citizenship, it has been frequently asserted, of- 
fers an ideal which should guide the schools of America. To 
make good American citizens should be their chief objective: 
to make patriotic and loyal citizens, intelligent and serviceable 
citizens, citizens fitted to turn to profit the vast resources of our 
country, citizens prepared to take advantage of every opportunity 
to be harmlessly happy and unselfishly free. To such an ideal 
one might take too serious exception. One could find fault, 
however, with the means proposed by many educators for the 
realization of this ideal. But it is not my purpose to discuss or 
criticise any present-day educational panaceas. Rather would 
I endeavor to suggest the means by which the Catholic school 
contributes to good citizenship, the means by which Catholic 
education when faithful to its spirit produces and cannot help 
producing the most dependable citizens of our land. These means 
were set forth sumniarily by the divine Founder of our Church 
and school. He who said “Go, teach all nations,” said likewise, 
—seek we first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
other desirable things shall be added unto you. 

First, then, the Kingdom of God, a recognition of God’s king- 
ship and dominion, citizenship in the Kingdom of the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords. Then, and then only, can one be a 
safe citizen of any nation and particularly of a republic of iree- 
men. 

(42) 
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This principle, re-echoed again and again by our Sovereign 
Pontiffs, has been recently emphasized anew by our Holy Father, 
gloriously reigning Pope Pius XI. You are familiar with the 
encyclical which he issued last December on the kingship of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. In that encyclical the Holy Father struck 
a note which every educator should heed. He sounded a warn- 
ing against secularism in politics and its menace to stable gov- 
ernment. This warning concerns not statesmen alone but edu- 
cators as well, and to my mind most particuarly. For closely al- 
lied to secularism in government is secularism in education. The 
two go hand in hand. To encourage the one is to encourage 
the other and each is strengthened by the alliance. Catholic ed- 
ucators must be on their guard against both. For together, in 
safety and security against the common foe of secularism must 
be preserved the genius of our Republic and the spirit of true 
education for which the Catholic school stands. 


II 


The Holy Father speaks rather of government than of edu- 
cation. But in his warnings against the secularism of the one 
we can perceive the peril which confronts the other. The key- 
note of this warning is contained in these words of the en- 
cyclical : 

“With God and Jesus Christ excluded from public life, with 
authority derived not from God but from man, the very basis of 
that authority has been taken away; because.the chief reason of 
the: distinction between ruler and subject has been eliminated. - 


The result is that human society seems destined to collapse be- 
cause it has no longer a secure and solid foundation.” 


These words of the Holy Father enshrine a principle and sound 
a warning. Their warning is directed against secularism or 
laicism in government which is but a step removed from secu- 
larism in education. By these words is by no means meant the 
direction of government by laymen, whether Catholics or others; 
nor is such condemned or held in disfavor by the Church. The 
immortal Leo XIII in his encyclical on the “Christian Constitu- 
tion of States” made it plain that “the right to rule is not neces- 
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sarily bound up with any form of government—provided only 
that it be of a nature to insure the general welfare” and, “‘to 
despise legitimate authority, in whomsoever vested, is unlaw- 
ful.” By laicism, or secularism, is meant the assumption of gov- 
ernment by men to the exclusion of God’s authority, presuming 
to rule one’s fellows on the basis of human nature only. It often 
leads to anti-clericalism ; because the very logic which they defy 
in arrogating to themselves a lordship over their fellows leads 
these secularists to attack anything suggestive of the God whose 
place and power they would dare usurp. 

The Holy Father’s concern, however, is not alone with storms 
of anti-clericalism. These the Church can weather as she has 
often done. The gates of hell she knows cannot prevail. But 
the Catholic Church is concerned as well with the welfare of 
every nation; and she knows from sad experience that a na- 
tion’s worst enemies are the enemies of Almighty God. Centuries 
old, she has witnessed the rise of every living nation, most of 
them dating from years that in her long life are but yesterdays. 
She has witnessed the fall of many a monarch, the wreck of many 
a throne, with all that is involved of human ills; the blasting of 
patriotic hopes, the misery of conquered peoples, the reverses of 
civilization, the suffering of her own children and the ruin of her 
instrumentalities of good. Godlessness and greed, whether of 
victor or vanquished, have spelled, she knows, the story of every 
such disaster. Against such Godlessness and selfishness she 
warns the nations of the world to-day. They have no place in her 
scheme of education. They can have none in any worthy of the 
name. 

Incomparably rich in experience, her warnings deserve at 
least a prudent consideration. Oldest champion of‘law and order, 
oldest vindicator of both authority and liberty, she first of all is 
entitled to a hearing. Her opinion is worthy of respect be- 
cause she too has her laws to which her every member owes 
and renders obedience; she too knows the importance of good 
order, domestic, socia) and civil; and she early learned, and for 
ages has taught, the need and secret of its keeping; she acts 
authoritatively, but with highest regard for the liberty of all her 
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children. Certainly her voice merits hearing and heeding above 
the clamor of cliques and clubs, of congregations whose law is 
often protest, whose order is often expediency, and whose au- 
thority too readily yields to selfish desires or demands for indi- 
vidual enjoyment of destructive liberty. 

The Supreme Pontiff of that Church holds out to nations and 
their rulers a sublime and practical ideal. We read in his 
encyclical : 


“If magistrates duly elected are persuaded that they rule, not 
by their own right, but by the mandate and in the p!ace of the 
Divine King, they will exercise their authority piously and wisely, 
and they will make laws and adminster them, having in view the 
common good and also the human dignity of their subjects. The 
result will be a stable peace and tranquility for there will be no 
longer any cause of discontent. Men will see in their rulers 
men indeed like themselves, unworthy perhaps or open to criti- 
cism, but they will not on that account refuse obedience if they 
see reflected in them the authority of Christ, God and Man.” 


Let us analyze this ideal in principle and practice, mindful al- 
ways that it concerns the educator for citizenship as well as every 
citizen and ruler. 

III 

Stable government depends ultimately upon a ruler’s right to 
command, upon a legislator’s right to make laws, and upon the 
corresponding obligation of those governed to obey. This right 
to rule and to legislate belongs by nature alone to no human be- 
ing; it inheres no more in any one man or group of men than in 
another. In this respect all men are created equal; all men are 
equally free. Physical strength or prowess confers upon no one 
the title to rule, for might can never make right; nor does super- 
ior intelligence, or any other outstanding or assumed quality of 
mind, or heart, or soul. To legislate for free men and to compel 
their obedience supposes in any human being an authority which 
comes from some source outside himself. It may indeed best 
grace those who are morally, mentally and physically gifted; but 
is due to none of these qualities. It must come from some source 
outside the individual. Only two external sources are conceiv- 
able. The mission to rule one’s fellow men could conceivably 
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come only from one’s fellow men or from some superior being; 
and this can be none other than Almighty God. It could, per- 
haps, be conceived of as coming from one’s fellow men. In an 
ideal human society, composed exclusively of men of equal in- 
telligence and opportunity, with similar tastes and desires, all 
guided by the clear light of reason and all of one mind in end 
and aim, it is not inconceivable that one or more could be selected 
by their fellows to provide by suitable regulations for the com- 
monly understood and commonly desired good of the society and 
its members. 

But save in small, select and rare groups of like-minded men 
bent upon some quite limited common purpose, where could such 
conditions exist? Given the undeniable and unalterable fact of 
inequality among men, due to unequal health and strength, un- 
equal brain structure and intelligence, unequal education and 
aptitude for educational opportunity, unequal energy and activ- 
ity, and unequal ability or willingness to work, such an ideal 
cannot be actually realized. It exists only in the vision of un- 
practical dreamers, or in the designs of practical schemers who 
in the name of liberty selfishly seek power and profit at the ex- 
pense of those to whom they promise freedom. A _ working 
theory of government by social contract is untenable. The con- 
tracting parties would be in equality as are the poles apart. 
Strength, cunning and cupidity would inevitably determine the 
lion’s share in the bargain. 

So true is this that civil law is meaningless if considered as a 
purely human enactment. If it please an unreasonable ruler 
and not his people, its enforcement becomes tyranny; if it please 
an unreasonable people and not their ruler, its enforcement leads 
to anarchy. Tyranny, revolution and anarchy are the steps by 
which so many Godless governments have traced their way to 
the self-destruction which is their logical end. Laws enforced 
by men alone are impotent to compel a reasonably unwilling man’s 
allegiance. Governments based upon such laws are as houses 
built upon sand. 

Almight God, then, can be the only source of power in a secure 
and stable government. Only through Him, and by His power, 
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can rulers really rule and lawmakers enact just and effective 
laws. “There is no power but from God,” said St. Paul, echoing 
what Our Blessed Lord and King said to Pilate, “Thou shouldst 
not have any power against Me unless it were given thee from 
above.” 

By this is not meant that in civil government God either di- 
rectly appoints the lawmakers and executives or directly endows 
them with power. The “divine right of kings” is not, never 
was, a Catholic doctrine. Quite different is the theory ex- 
pounded, for example, by the Bellarmine school of Catholic 
philosophers. Summarily, their doctrine is this: Men are cre- 
ated by God as social beings, depending upon domestic, social and 
civil intercourse and helpfulness for the development of all that 
is good in life. By imperative instinct they are impelled to live not 
only in family life but in social and civil organization. This in- 
stinct is God-given. From God, too, comes its consequence, the 
need in any human organization of some to rule and some to serve. 
Whoever the rulers may be, and however they may be chosen, 
their selection is due to the operation of this God-given instinct. 
They have no authority that is personally their own: nor do those 
who choose or appoint them confer upon them any. But set 
apart by the operation of these God-given forces, whether by 
hereditary succession or by election, they become God’s represen- 
tatives in exercising as rulers their God-given function in so- 
cietv. God’s eternal law becomes, then, their only law. Not by 
whim or mood, not by caprice or fancy, may they rule; but only 
according to the terms of strictest justice tempered by considerate 
charity. Dealing not with bond-men but with the free, they can- 
not subtract from any man’s native freedom any more than is 
necessary to protect the common interest or enhance the common 
good. ‘They cannot compel a freeman to yield a single native or 
justly acquired right unless, in compensation, he be enriched by 
justly measured civic privilege or protection. With God’s even- 
handed justice they must free or fetter all unselfishly and im- 
partially; and none may be fettered save to make him and all 
others more genuinely free. 


In this sense, then, God alone is the ultimate ruler and law- 
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giver in any form of civil society. And no nation or other 
civil unit can enjoy stability or security unless its rulers and its 
people recognize this divine dominion, no less in practice than in 
theory. 

It is to Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, however, that 
from all eternity has been committed dominion over God’s 
creatures. Jesus Christ is thus the King of kings and Lord of 
all who exercise dominion. Beautifully does our Holy Father 
unfold this doctrine. He makes it plain that governments rest- 
ing upon the cornerstone of God’s authority, with legislators and 
executives conscientiously observing God’s eternal law and _ fol- 
lowing the social teachings of Christ, our King, will be secure 
and stable. They alone will offer the best security for inter- 
nal and international peace. They alone give promise of the peace 
of Christ in the reign of Christ which it is our Holy Father’s 
fondest wish to see established. 


IV 


This lesson of the kingship of Christ over nations is needed 
to-day as never before in our own beloved country. There is 
abroad in the land, and growing, an insidious spirit which 
threatens the noble political structure reared with such solici- 
tude by the Founders of our Republic. Secularist education is 
just encouraging it. It seems rather ignorant than malicious. But 
this makes it all the more dangerous; for it allies deluded friends 
with designing foes. This alliance is fostered by an evident 
misapprehension as to the very genius of our government. The 
nature of our Constitution and the ultimate meaning and rea- 
son of law; the respective rights of majorities and minorities; 
the relations between Federal, State, and municipal authority ; 
and the very heart of our republican form of government, the 
representative bond between the legislator and his electors; all 
seem, in practice at least, to be treated with a growing neg- 
lect or indifference. 

The Constitution of the United States, which was not intended 
to be a code of laws but rather the safeguard of our liberties, 
has been from time to time consistently amended in the interest 
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of a broader freedom for men and women. But there are those 
who would radically change its nature as well, to lend assumed 
inviolability to purely disciplinary laws restricting personal lib- 
erty. Respect for the Constitution has without doubt suffered in- 
calculably. 

Misunderstanding with regard to the Constitution logically 
leads to misunderstanding with regard to laws. Our statute 
books bulge with multiplying laws dictated not by right reason 
and for the common good but by the desire of unenlightened 
meddlers, with neither a legal sense nor a sense of justice, to 
make their personal code of conduct or their peculiar theory of 
government the standard for popular control. Laws that cannot 
be enforced, or defined, or even for long remembered, serve only 
to invite and encourage a disrespect for law which terrifies our 
enlightened citizens who can read the lessons of history. 


Not alone to the futile multiplicity of immature statutes may 
be traced this disrespect for law and disdain for governmental 
athority. They are attributable, too, in no small measure to a 
growing desire to shift the burden and the cost of government 
to more remote and less responsible centers. The irresponsible 
default to federal control of legitimate State activities, and its 
consequent costly paternalism, are fatal to secure any stable gov- 
ernment. They mean more taxation and less representation. 
They force a wider rift between the ruler and the subject. They 
diminish helpful mutual understanding. They open the way for 
the foes of all government to sow the seeds of disloyalty and dis- 
content. The nearer the people and their rulers are kept to- 
gether and the more immediate their relations the better is it for 
all. It is a far reach from the New England town meeting with 
its sense of direct responsibility and accountability to federal 
bureaucracies which would extend a scientific welcome to new- 
born babes, educate them by edict, and logically make of them 
pawns on the chess-board of a paternal super-State; and every 
inch of the distance is marked by destruction of our democratic 
ideals and a lessening of respect for authority. 


The bonds of representative government thus tend to become 
attenuated and insecure. Government by confiding majorities 
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may yield to government Dy intriguing minorities. Selfish indi- 
viduals or groups, responsible to neither God nor man, may as- 
sume power behind the throne. Reason yields to cheer-led 
clamor. Laws are made by lobbies while legislators blink. Mam- 
mon is invoked to make morality. Constitutional changes are 
deliberately planned by cliques which, moved not by patriotic 
love of fellow citizen, but by ancestral and old-world hatreds, 
would prostitute liberty’s noblest character to serve bigotry and 
greed. The foundation stones, not of our Republic alone, but of 
the republican form of government are made to tremble. Here 
precisely is the danger against which the Holy Father would warn 
us. It is the danger of usurpation of government by worldly- 
minded men, who would rule only by virtue of their own acute- 
ness of mind, or audacity of will, or even brute physical force. 
It is secularism, laicism, the enslaving of men by men. It is the 
peril which both government and education have most to fear 
to-day. 

The open door to secularism is offered in the popular credulity 
of those who believe that science and education have made them 
enlightened and free. Our thoughtful men are alarmed at the 
eagerness with which youth, sophomoric youth particularly, 
siezes upon atheistic and anarchistic utterances and accepts them 
as science’s new gospel. It is but another evidence of the cred- 
ulity of the age with regard to the claims of scientists or pseudo- 
scientists, a credulity’ more appalling even than that stupidly 
conceived of by the credulous of to-day as peculiar to ages and 
peoples of faith. Such credulity, associated naturally with weak- 
ness of will, offers opportunity to radicals of every type, to po- 
litical and educational theorists who are out of sympathy with 
our national institutions or who are bent even upon defiance of 
law and destruction of governments. Thus does the secularist 
spirit in education defeat its own professed end. It cannot make 
good citizens. 


V 


This, then, is the menace of secularism against which the Holy 
Father warns us. This is the warning which every educator 
must take seriously to heart. True education for citizenship 
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must be inspired by these saving principles and guided by these 
sobering facts. 

It is idle, it is worse than idle, it is positively dangerous to at- 
tempt to educate for citizenship by courses in ethics or Civics 
which ignore Almighty God; to prate of law and order while 
denying or disdaining the divine authorship of effective laws and 
the authority of God, who alone can adequately avenge their 
breaking; to try to inculcate respect for the flag by song or 
pledge which recognizes only a sanction that emanates from man 
and man-made institutions. In a word it is idle and it is dan- 
gerous to try to educate for citizenship in our Republic without 
an education which prepares for citizenship in God’s Kingdom. 
And just because our Catholic schools aim first of all to make 
God-fearing and God-loving men and women they are to-day 
the strongest bulwark of the Republic. Seeking first, not the mate- 
rial goal of secularism but the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, they know that all else desirable will be added unto them. 








THE PARENTS’ RIGHT IN THE CHILD’S 
EDUCATION 


THE HONORABLE MATTHEW O'DOHERTY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


It must be needless for me to say that I am profoundly sensible 
of the honor conferred upon me by the invitation which brings 
me before such a distinguished assemblage as that which I have 
the privilege of addressing. 

There can be no question that after that of the sacred priest- 
hood, called and consecrated to offer “from the rising of the sun 
to the going down thereof, everywhere among the Gentiles” the 
“clean oblation,” foretold by the prophet Malachi, there is no 
higher or holier office than that of the Christian teacher. If the 
artist whose creative genius enables him to draw from the pulse- 
less marble the all but breathing form of beauty, claims and should 
receive our homage and admiration, what honor shall we pay to 
those or how shall we measure the dignity of their office whose 
daily task is the formation and development of Christian char- 
acter—we may even say of human souls—committed to their 
care? It is not, therefore, in any perfunctory way but because 
I mean and feel it, that I say I am fully sensible of the honor con- 
ferred by the privilege afforded me of addressing the audience 
here assembled. 

The subject assigned to me, and which with your permission 
I shall briefly discuss, is one of very great interest and importance: 
“The Right of the Parent in the Education of his Child, as safe- 
guarded by the Laws of Kentucky.” 

Kentucky, as I am sure you well know, has much to boast of, 
her climate, her soil, the beauty of her daughters, the gallantry 
of her sons, the proud and honorable share she has had and held 
in the history of the nation to which she has given many of its 
greatest ornaments “in council and in field.” In peace and war, 
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in science, art and literature, in law and medicine and divinity, 
in short, in every field of human endeavor, men and women of 
Kentucky have reflected glory not alone upon their State but upon 
the nation. It has been so since Kentucky’s earliest history. It 
was true 


“When Jackson fought at New Orleans 
And ’round him stood the Jasper Greens,” 


for there also with Jackson were “the huntsmen from Kentucky.” 
You remember the words of the old song heard in every log cabin 
in the mountains and valleys of Kentucky more than a hundred 
years ago: 


“There stood John Bull in royal pomp 
And there stood old Kentucky.” 


The litany of Kentucky’s great men is too long to be recited on 
this occasion nor is it necessary. 

You will agree with me that if Kentucky had given to the 
nation but one of her sons it would have been quite enough to 
have placed all generations of Americans, nay, of mankind the 
world over under an obligation of reverence and gratitude to her 
which may never be adequately discharged but must grow in 
magnitude as the centuries roll by. You anticipate me in nam- 
ing him, I am sure, yes,—the immortal Abraham Lincoln, at 
the very mention of whose name every American citizen worthy 
of the proud title, every lover of humanity, feels his heart expand 
and the blood course with increased vigor through his veins, was 
Kentucky’s proudest gift to the nation which he rescued and pre- 
served by his genius, vitalized by his indomitable spirit and con- 
secrated by his blood. It is, it seems to me, eminently proper 
and becoming that in this presence and at the outset on this aus- 
picious occasion, while recalling Kentucky’s great contribution to 
the cause of ordered liberty and justice, so happily alluded to in 
the title of the subject which we are to consider this evening, 
we should pause to offer the tribute of our reverence and our af- 
fection to the name and memory of the American of Americans— 
the brave, patient, magnanimous Lincoln of whom it may truly © 
be said, without making profane use of the sacred text, that “he 
loved justice and hated iniquity” with his whole heart and with 
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all his mind and all his strength—that justice which is said to in- 
clude all the virtues and which recognizes no difference or dis- 
tinction among men because of race, creed or color, that justice 
“for which all time is a temple and all seasons summer.” 

It is assuredly something more than a mere coincidence, it seems 
singularly in accord with the eternal fitness of things, that we 
should find in the constitution of the State that gave birth to 
Abraham Lincoln the most clearly and boldly expressed declara- 
tion of the parent’s right in the education of his child that has ever 
been written in the Constitution of any State in this or any other 
land. 

Let me read it to you: 

Freedom of Conscience; Church and State; Education. No 
preference shall ever be given by law to any religious sect, society 
or denomination; nor to any particular creed, mode of worship 
or system of ecclesiastical polity; nor shall any person be com- 
pelled to attend any place of worship, to contribute to the erec- 
tion or maintenance of any such place, or to the salary or support 
of any minister of religion; nor shall any man be compelled to 
send lis child to any school to which he may be conscientiously 
opposed; and the civil rights, privileges or capacities of no per- 
son shall be taken away, or in any wise diminished or enlarged, 
on account of his belief or disbelief of any religious tenet, dogma 
or teaching. No human authority shall, in any case whatever, 
control or interfere with the rights of conscience.’”—Sec 5, Con- 
stitution of Kentucky. 

It is on this occasion worth recalling that the parent’s charter 
coming to him directly from Almighty God, and written in the 
Constitution of Kentucky, has, in substance and effect, been de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the United States to be among 
the inalienable rights, one of the essentials of liberty, which fall 
within the protection of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, an amendment which the life and 
labors of Lincoln made possible. 

Holding void in a case before it, a statute of the State of Ne- 
braska which attempted to deny to a parent the right to have his 
’ child taught in a public or private school a foreign language until 
he had passed the eighth grade, the United States Supreme Court 
uses these illuminating words: 
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“The problem for our determination is whether the statute as 
construed and applied (by the State Courts of Nebraska) un- ‘ 
reasonably infringes the liberty guaranteed to the plaintiff in error 
by the Fourteenth Amendment: ‘No State . . . shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property without due process of law.’ 
—While the Court has not attempted to define with exactness 
the liberty thus guaranteed, the term has received much consid- 
eration, and some of the included things have been definitely 
stated. Without doubt it denotes not merely freedom from bodily 
restraint but also the right of the individual to contract, to en- 
gage in any of the common occupations of life, to acquire useful 
knowledge, to marry, establish a home and bring up children, to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, and 
generally to enjoy those privileges long recognized at common 
law as essential to orderly pursuit of happiness by free men. 
* * * * The ordinance of 1787 declares: Religion, moral- 
ity and knowledge being means to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means ef education shall for- 
ever be encouraged. Corresponding to the right of control it is 
the natural duty of the parent to give his children education suit- 
able to their station in life, and nearly all the States, including 
Nebraska, enforce this obligation by compulsory laws * * * * 
The challenged statute forbids the teaching in school of any sub- 
ject except in English,—also the teaching of any other language 
until the pupil has attained and successfully passed the eighth 
grade, which is not usually accomplished before the age of 
twelve * * * * Evidently the legislature has attempted mate- 
rially to interfere with the calling of language teachers, with the 
opportunities of pupils to acquire knowledge, and with the power 
of parents to control the education of their own (children).”— 
Meyer vs. Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390. 


For the reasons given the Nebraska statute was declared void 
and the iudgment of the Supreme Court of that State upholding it 
was reversed. 


The principles announced in Meyer vs. Nebraska were 
applied and with still more direct and telling effect in the later 
case of Pierce vs. Sisters of the Holy Name, 268 U. S., 529, a 
case involving the constitutionality of the Oregon School Law 
which had it been upheld would have destroyed all the private and 
parish schools of that State and worse still would have encour- 
aged fanatics of other States to secure a similar enactment. The 
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purpose of the act was to require all parents, guardians or other 
persons having custody or control of children between the ages 
of 8 and 16 years to send them to the State public schools. A 
failure on the part of such parent, guardian or other person to 
comply with the requirement of the statute was made a misde- 
meanor punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

In deciding the case the Court reaffirmed its ruling in Meyer 
vs. Nebraska. The following is from the opinion: 


“As often heretofore pointed out rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution may not be abridged by legislation which has no 
reasonable relation to some purpose within the competency of the 
State. The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all govern- 
ments in this Union repose exciudes any general power of the State 
to standardize its children by forcing them to accept instruction 
from public teachers only. The child is not the mere creature of 
the State; those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him 
for additional obligations.”—( Pierce vs. Sisters of Holy Name, 
268 U. S., 1024.) 


It is highly gratifying, and particularly so to the people of 
Kentucky, to find that the Supreme Court of the United States in 
disposing of the Oregon case has set the seal of its approval 
on Section 5 of the Constitution of Kentucky. 

The palpable fallacy involved in the contention, so plausibly 
made, that religious liberty or liberty of conscience could be said 
to be preserved, respected or regarded, where the parent’s sacred 
duty to have religious instruction imparted to his child was 
ignored or denied by law, received short shrift at the hands of 
the Supreme Court. 

Here, too, it is proper that we should express our appreciation 
of the man whose wisdom and foresight were largely instrumental 
in incorporating in the Section of the Constitution of Kentucky 
which I have just read, the clause expressly guarding the parent’s 
right in the education of his child. The man who was most ac- 
tive in framing the clause which does such honor to Kentucky 
and to Kentucky’s statesmanship, so in accord with the heart and 
will of Lincoln, Kentucky’s greatest son, was Hon. Edward J. 
McDermott, who died in this city only a few weeks ago, loved, 
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respected and honored by all who knew him. You will, I know, 
join with me in breathing in his behalf a sincere and fervent 
Requiescat in pace. 

We are thus enabled to see how happily and effectively the laws 
of Kentucky guarantee the right of the parent in the education of 
his child. 

Had Nebraska and Oregon had such a safeguard of the par- 
ent’s right in their organic law they would have been saved the 
strife and turmoil which recently so disturbed their peace, and 
we may add they would also have escaped the just derision of fair- 
minded people everywhere and the well merited rebuke from the 
Supreme Court of the United States which the senseless and fa- 
natical invasion of personal liberty so justly brought upon them. 

The importance of the parent’s right to control the education of 
his child may not be estimated. Looked at carefully it will be 
found that the political salvation of the State is no less surely in- 
volved than the spiritual welfare of the child, “father to the 
man.” In the Oregon case the question really at issue was the 
parent’s right to secure the religious education of his child. In 
Oregon as in some other quarters there are unfortunately men 
professing to be friends of education and sometimes even profess- 
ing to be Christians, who are bitterly opposed to the religious 
training of children. They are, of course, deaf to Christ’s ap- 
peal “Suffer littte children to come unto Me,” for they do not 
believe in Him and not infrequently hate His name. Such men 
are generally inspired by a hatred of all religion but especially 
and particularly of the Catholic religion. With some this is an 
inherited prejudice,—and inherited prejudices are hard to over- 
come,—with others it is a prejudice contracted from the reading 
of “modernist” literature and from contact with modernist en- 
vironment. 

We find many and strange inconsistencies in these misnamed 
“modernists.” Most of their fads are very ancient errors, which 
shows that in error at least there is neither progress nor evolu- 
tion. The simple men who in ancient times explained the crea- 
tion of the world by saying that it rested upon an elephant who in 
turn stood upon a turtle, came as near explaining how something 
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could come from nothing as the most pompous professor of athe- 
istic evolution who begins or ends with an atom or protoplasm 
but cannot tell us when, where or how the atom or protoplasm 
came into existence. Indeed our professor appears as incapable 
as the most benighted pagan of the remotest age of apprehend- 
ing or acknowledging the logical necessity of a self-existing, in- 
finitely intelligent First Cause or Omnipotent God, which reason 
so imperatively and irresistibly demends. To the normal mind 
the watch proclaims the watchmaker, the picture the artist, no 
more clearly or certainly than the universe proclaims the Creator. 


In Chesterton’s monumental, I might even say epoch making 
work, The Everlasting Man, full of epigrams, we find this among 
them: “ART IS THE SIGNATURE OF MAN.” The intrepid explorers 
who in search for the habitat of the cave man penetrated the cav- 
ern labyrinth and found revealed on the walls of its remotest 
chamber when illuminated after its long night of unnumbered 
ages, drawings and paintings of animals, experienced no difficul- 
ty in determining that the drawings were made by man. It never 
crossed his mind that the drawing of the reindeer which chal- 
lenged his admiration by its beauty was made by a reindeer, or 
by a giraffe, an elephant, or a monkey. No, no, to use another 
of Chesterton’s epigrams: “After all it would come back to this: 
that he (the explorer) had dug very deep and found the place 
where a man had drawn the picture of a reindeer. But he would 
dig a good deal deeper before he found a place where a reindeer 
had drawn a picture of a man.” 


li this simple decoration on the walls of the cave proves itself 
the signature of men even to the intelligence of a child, by what 
stultification of his reason does the atheist deny the signature of 
the Almighty God ten thousand times more legibly written on 
all he surveys in the universe in which he finds himself. 


There is a beautiful Eastern legend which tells us that when 
our first parents fell and were driven from Paradise they were 
permitted to carry with them three of the treasures of their for- 
feited home; the stars, the flowers, and the light of children’s 
cyes. His vision is most assuredly defective who cannot read in 
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each of these the signature of the Almighty Artist, the ever living 
Goa. 

But the appeal is lost on your typical atheist who seems to be 
suffering as acutely as any ancestor he may have had or claimed 
by him from that intellectual feebleness—some might call it in- 
tellectual leprosy because so contagious—which now as in the re- 
mote past manifests itself in the deification of blind inert matter. 
His industrious search for the missing link—missing, indeed, be- 
cause it never existed—has led him far afield. Atheistic evolution- 
ists—and it appears questionable whether there are any others,— 
seem strangely inconsistent. Their creed instead of teaching 
them a humility becoming their humble origin, as they themselves 
proclaim it, apparently fills them to the brim and overflowing with 
pride, presumption, arrogance and intolerance. Who does not 
accept as dogma their wildest hypotheses based perhaps on a 
tooth or a toe found in Java or a jawbone in Patagonia, must sub- 
mit to the brand of “reactionary.” True to form their most vi- 
cious attacks are generally directed against their most formidable 
enemy, the ancient and historic Church. It were well and there 
might still be hope for them if they could be persuaded to lift their 
gaze above the branches of the cocoanut tree to the starry heavens 
which proclaim the glory of the living God. The voice of nature, 
supporting and supplementing that of reason, might allure them 
to faith and gladness did they but listen. 





“The stars, the blazonry of heaven 

Reported alone thou hadst ne’er believed ; 

But thine eye assures thee the romance is true. 
The grand in nature is the Almighty’s oath 

In the Court of Reason to silence unbelief.” 


Atheists seem to forget that their doctrine if generally accepted 
would tear from the hearts of millions of men the faith and hope 
which have robbed death of its sting and the grave of its victory. 
They seem to forget that their philosophy if accepted would 
destroy the State by destroying the only basis upon which a truly 
civilized State can securely rest. A great philosopher has said: 
“On the heels of sophisms come revolutions, on the heels of 
sophists, executioners.” 
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It is virtually conceded that the strength and permanency of 
a republic, its growth and development, are dependent upon the 
virtue of its citizens. The sentiment of loyalty to the reigning 
power, what some of us might be tempted to regard as supersti- 
tious reverence for rank, class, or authority, may serve and indeed 
does serve the cause of social order under other forms of gov- 
ernment, but a true republic rests upon the virtue of its citizens 
and must fall with it. This truth seems almost self-evident. It 
should be easily understood that for that form of government in 
whose vital functions the individual exercises the largest share, 
the highest standard of citizenship is demanded, and it should be 
obvious that the officials charged with the administration of such 
a government, and for the time composing it, cannot be much 
purer or wiser than the average of the citizenship from which 
they are drawn. Experience has shown that constitutions how- 
ever carefully framed or formulated cannot enforce themselves 
or long withstand the assaults of fanaticism, corruption or am- 
bition unless they have behind them and on constant guard a vigi- 
lant, intelligent and virtuous citizenship. Indeed it is well under- 
stood that laws require for their maintenance, interpretation and 
enforcement virtue as great or greater than that which led to their 
adoption or enactment in the first instance, hence the oft-quoted 
aphorism, “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Virtue then being, as we may say, by preeminence the indis- 
pensably requisite element in the life of a republic, the reason and 
necessity for religious education even from a merely political 
point of view become instantly apparent. Respect for the law in 
a republic is as necessary in the ruler as in the ruled, for theo- 
retically, at least, in a republic the law alone is sovereign, and to 
this sovereign all, high and low, from the president to the hum- 
blest citizen should yield implicit obedience. 

But ask the agnostic, or the atheist so frequently to be found 
in the professor’s chair of the colleges of our country, as Mr. 
Bryan and others have assured us, what he means by the word 
“virtue’—that thing so indispensable to the life and welfare of 
a republic, and mark his answer. Virtue, he will tell you, is a 
mere abstraction, without objective reality—it has no divine 
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sanction for there is no God, it is a rule of convenience resting 
upon convention merely, for there is no eternal, immutable, and 
unchangeable moral law, as the Catholic Ohurch would have men 
believe. If the answer of the atheist be correct, then it follows 
that the word virtue is but the name of a mere mental attitude, 
a word to be pronounced with a certain degree of respect but 
without definite meaning, signifying at best when calmly con- 
sidered nothing more than an irrational enthusiasm which might 
lead a foolish man but can never lead a really sensible man to 
sacrifice his own interest for the benefit of others. 

Non-Catholic Christians do not, of course, subscribe to the 
insane creed of the atheist, they assert as we do their belief in 
the reality of the moral law and its divine source and sanction, 
but alas, a large number of them and many calling themselves 
Catholics as well, exhibit a strange indifference to the importance 
of the great truth, to its influence on the lives of men and to the 
necessity for its constant propagation, and so generally appear 
quite willing that the youth of our land, the very children they 
love, shall, outside the home or the Sunday school, imbibe no 
higher conception of virtue or morality than that which a purely 
secular education, with God eliminated, may offer—a conception 
which pursued to its legitimate conclusion would make virtue 
and lwnacy almost indistinguishable——for virtue in a Godless uni- 
verse—if such a thing could be conceived,—would differ little 
from insanity. Man is a rational being and when sacrifice is de- 
manded of him the appeal addressed to his reason alone must fail, 
unless a rational motive sufficient to justify and command in- 
telligent assent can be found. Virtue according to the Christian 
conception does not lack such sanction and so it is not opposed to 
but rests upon right reason. 

The peril to the Republic which is so plainly involved in the 
Godless morality or ethics of the atheists has often been adverted 
to. It was condemned most forcibly and explicitly by Washing- 
ton in his forever-famous farewell address to his countrymen. 
How much like those we have heard from time immemorial from 
Catholic pulpits, in the letters of Bishops and encyclicals of popes, 
from Peter to Pius XI, are his almost inspired words. 
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Let me read: 


“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute to patriotism who should labor 
to subvert those great pillars of human happiness,—those firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens * * * * Reason and 
experience forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principles. It is substantially true that 
virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular government. 
The rule indeed extends with more or less force to any species of 
free government. * * * Who that is a sincere friend to it 
can look with indifference upon attempts to strike at the founda- 
tion of the fabric.” 


Similar sentiments have time and again found eloquent ex- 
pression by the tongues of his successors in the presidential chair, 
but by none more clearly or emphatically than by that of its present 
worthy occupant, President Coolidge. The words of Washing- 
ton on this great question are in remarkable accord with those 
of the great philosopher, James Balmes, on the same subject. 

Let me quote: 


“Without a basis upon which the social edifice might rest,— 
without a great creative idea whence will flow the ideas of reason, 
virtue, justice, obligation and right which are as necessary to the 
existence and preservation of society as blood and nourishment 
are to the life of the individual, society would be destroyed; 
without the sweet ties by which religious ideas unite together 
the members of a family, without the heavenly harmony which 
they infuse into all the connections, the family would cease to ex- 
ist or at best would be only a rude and transient union resembling 
the intercourse of animals.” 


Thus wrote the great Spaniard about seventy years ago and we 
are to-day witnessing the havoc which the loss of the great crea- 
tive idea in many of the schools and colleges of our country is 
working in society. We are no longer even shocked by the daily 
disruption of families attested by the records of our divorce 
courts, indeed we have even grown accustomed to the rude and 
transient union resembling the intercourse of animals which mod- 
ern civilization—more properly speaking, modern barbarism—has 
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substituted for the Christian family, and that society at large is 
suffering from the virus which has been permitted to enter its 
veins and poison its lifeblood the annals of crime furnished by 
the daily press of our country leave no room for doubt. That 
there is dangerous unrest in the social life about us is but too 
evident. That it is in a great degree traceable to the same source 
and influence which have brought ruin to so many of the homes 
of our country no one who examines the subject carefully will 
be found to deny. 

Contenipt of legitimate authority and of moral obligation lie at 
the root of the evil in each instance. If there is no moral law, if 
it be but a pretty fiction invented for the good order of society, 
he is of course a fool who would sacritice his own individual in- 
terest or pleasure in obedience to its commands. Shall men be 
governed by love or fear, by love of justice, by sense of right, 
by consciousness of duty and responsibility to a higher power,— 
or by fear of punishment? But what is justice? What is right? 
lf there be no moral law, who can answer? Why respect author- 
ity if force be its only sanction? 

Where, then, can organized society look for the security so in- 
dispensable to its existence and well being? Here is where the 
peculiar excellence of Catholic doctrine comes to the aid of so- 
ciety. It brings with it no uncertain message. There is neither 
flattery for the poor nor fawning to power. For master and 
servant, for employer and employe, for the governing and the 
governed, it has the same moral code. That code exacts justice 
while it commands obedience. The Catholic Church understands, 
for she has divine wisdom to guide her and the human wisdom 
gathered from two thousand years’ experience, that the real bat- 
tie for civilization, for social order and progress, must be fought 
out, not on the tented field, in the carnage of battle, nor in legis- 
lative halls, but in the hearts of men, in the seat of human pas- 
sions, and that this contest calls for weapons and forces which 
the world cannot give and which must come from above. Catho- 
lic teaching, Catholic doctrine, nurture the great creative ideas and 
principles, that is, those great fundamental truths upon which 
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alone civilized society can rest securely. A great philosopher once 
said, “society is necessary, therefore the Catholic Church is true.” 


The Catholic Church teaches that society is of divine constitu- 
tion and that its only secure basis is that provided for it by the 
Divine Architect who planned the structure, the moral law. She 
declares with no uncertain voice or hesitant tone her message to 
mankind that the moral law is not a mere fiction, that it does not 
rest upon convention merely or spring from education any more 
than do the laws controlling matter spring from our knowledge or 
apprehension of them, but that it rests upon eternal truth and 
finds its source and sanction in the Will and Wisdom of Him 
by whom “all things were made and without whom nothing was 
made that was made.” She teaches with divine authority and un- 
failing certainty that the Providence, so plainly visible in the uni- 
verse about us,—whose power and wisdom are displayed on every 
hand, regulating with equal care the relation of the atoms that 
dance in the sunbeam and of the immense bodies which roll in 
their orbits through the illimitable fields of space,—did not leave 
men without a law to regulate their relations to each other and 
to Him,—a law no less fixed and immutable than that imposed 
upon inanimate nature and as essential to the conservation of the 
human race but suited to rational beings and consistent with their 
freedom,—and so a law to enlighten and to guide, but not to 
compel or coerce,—for the Creator sought not the obedience of 
slaves,—the moral law. The harmony of the universe was not de- 
stroyed as atheists would have us believe, but reached its climax 
in the creation of man. The great Creator did not design that 
man capable of contemplating his last end should become the most 
miserable because the most intelligent of animals as would result 
if immortality were not assured him. His reason was not to be 
his ruin. 

Thoughtful men, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, are agreed 
that a crisis is impending—if it has not already arisen,—which 
challenges the very existence of the civilization which we have in- 
herited, whose blessings we now share,—a civilization with the 
Christian family resting on the sanctity and indestructibility of 
marriage as its central unit,—a civilization of which every scholar 
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whatever his creed may be knows the Catholic Church is the 
mother and firmest supporter. Atheism rampant to-day with a 
ferocity greater and more to be dreaded than that of Attila “the 
scourge of God” as he was called, and his destroying hosts, 
assails the fabric of Christian civilization by striking at its base, 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion. The Holy 
Scriptures are ridiculed and derided, the virgin birth of Christ as 
well as the miracles He wrought in proof of His divine mission, 
His resurrection from the dead and His ascension—all the funda- 
mental teachings and tenets of Christianity are disputed and denied 
by men holding places of power and prominence in the educational 
institutions of the country, and even by some holding — by what 
title I know not — positions as ministers of religious bodies still 
claiming to be Christian. In fact the whole structure of Christian 
civilization is assailed, both openly and covertly, by apparently 
organized forces following a definite plan and a definite purpose, 
not alone in our own country and some others where it takes the 
form of atheistical propaganda, but in other countries, especially 
in Mexico and Russia, where it emp‘oys all the power of the 
government whose functions it has usurped for the extirpation 
of Christianity. So fierce is the assault and so cunning the as- 
sailants, we would have good reason to fear the outcome did we 
not have Christ’s assurance that against the Church which He 
built upon the rock of Peter the gates of hell shall never prevail. 





It is to be hoped, however, that the great masses of the thinking 
people of our country, however it may be elsewhere, have not 
forgotten what society owes to the influence of Christianity and 
how deeply we are indebted to it for institutions which form the 
essence and the guarantees of the liberty we so much prize. The 
right of trial by jury, the right to the great writ of habeas corpus, 
the right of security in person and protection of the home from 
unreasonable search or seizure, — what are all these but rights 
that have come down to us from Catholic ages, blessed by the 
Church, with the odor of her incense still clinging to them and 
the anathemas by which she defended them against royal tyrants 
still ringing in our ears. 


Speaking of Magna Charta, Hallam, who cannot be accused of 
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friendship for the Catholic Church, in his Europe in the Middle 
Ages has justly said: 


“It (Magna Charta) is still the keystone of English liberty. 
All that has since been obtained is little more than a confirmation 
or commentary, and if every subsequent law were to be swept 
away there would still remain in it the bold features that distinguish 
a free from a despotic monarchy. It has been lately the fashion 
to depreciate the value of Magna Charta, as if it had sprung from 
the private ambition of a few selfish barons and redressed only 
some feudal abuses * * * Yet to bring these ungrateful sus- 
picions to the test they prove destitute of all reasonable founda- 
tion. An equal distribution of civil rights to all classes of free- 
men forms the peculiar beauty of the charter * * 

“As far as we are guided by historical testimony, two great men, 
the pillars of the Church and State, may be considered as entitled 
beyond the rest to the glory of this monument: Stephen Lang- 
ton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and William, Earl of Pembroke.” 


Stephen Langton was as we know not only Archbishop but a 
Cardinal of the Catholic Church to whose learning and labors 
we are indebted among other things for the division of the Bible 
into chapters. 

But it is not the English people alone or those who have in- 
herited their laws or institutions who are indebted to the Catholic 
Church for the liberty they now enjoy. All European nations 
are equally her debtor. 

It was through the influence and agency of the Catholic Church 
that human slavery, that leprosy of the ancient civilization, was 
wiped from the face of Europe, and she accomplished the her- 
culean task not by force, for in the great work of Christian civili- 
zation there is no proper place or room for force, but by the dis- 
solving fire of the great truths which she inculcated. As said by 
a great Catholic philosopher and historian on this subject: 


“While improving the condition of slaves and assimilating it as 
much as possible to that of freemen it was necessary not to forget 
the universal emancipation; for it was not enough to ameliorate 
slavery, it was necessary to abolish it. The mere force of Chris- 
tian ideals and the spirit of charity which was spread at the same 
time with them over the world made so violent an attack on the 
state of slavery that they were sure sooner or later to bring about 
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its complete abolition. It is impossible for society to remain for 
a long time under an order of things which is formally opposed 
to the ideas with which it is imbued. According to Christian 
maxims all men have a common origin and the same destiny. All 
are brothers in Jesus Christ, all are obligated to love each other 
with all their hearts, to assist each other in their necessities, to 
avoid offending each other even in words, all are equal before 
God, for they will be judged without exception of persons. Chris- 
tianity extended and took root everywhere, — took possession of 
all classes, of all branches of society. How then, could the state 
of slavery last * * * Two things so opposed could not exist 
together; the laws were in favor of slavery it is true, — it may 
even be said that Christianity did not make a direct assault on 
those laws. But on the other hand what did it do? It strove 
to make itself master of ideas and manners, communicated to 
them a new impulse and gave them a different direction. In such 
a case what did laws avail? Their rigor was relaxed, their ob- 
servation was neglected, their utility was disputed, their fatal 
effects were remarked and they gradually fell into desuetude, so 
that sometimes it was not necessary to strike a blow to destroy 
them. They were thrown aside as things of no use; or, if they 
deserved the tribute of an express abolition, it was only for the 
sake of ceremony, — it was a body interred with honor.” 


Hear in this relation the words of the great Pope Gregory, a 
canonized saint of the Church: 


“Since our Redeemer, the Creator of all things, has deigned 
in His goodness to assume the flesh of a man in order to restore to 
us our pristine liberty, by breaking through the means of His 
divine grace the bonds of servitude which held us captive, it is a 
salutary deed to restore to men by enfranchisement their native 
liberty ; for in the beginning nature made them all free and they 
have only been subjected to the yoke of servitude by the law of 
nations. (L. 5 Lett. 72.) 


He has not thought long or deeply on the subject who does not 
know that the doctrines of the incarnation and of the real presence 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist carry with them and in them the 
greatest charter of human right and human dignity men have 
ever known or ever can know. Silently and imperceptibly, but 
irresistibly, as the day breaks and scatters the darkness of night 
so that no one can tell precisely where night ends and day begins, 
divine truth implanted in the human mind destroyed one after 
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the other the chains which held in cruel bondage and equally the 
mind of the master and the limbs of the slave. It is assuredly a 
g'orious record and one of which the Catholic Church is justly 
proud. You may observe with what accuracy Pope Gregory de- 
fines the rights of the emancipated slaves. “It is a salutary deed 
to restore men by enfranchisement to their native liberty.” He 
does not say it is a salutary deed to confer liberty, but to restore 
to them that which was theirs by nature, that is, by the law of 
God, but which was unjustly taken from them by pagan laws. 

It has been said, and with truth, that one of the mistakes most 
frequently made and that have been the source of the greatest 
amount of confusion in human affairs, is that of supposing the 
same word to always stand for the same aggregation of ideas, 
and it has also been said that there is no word that has been the 
subject of more of that kind of misunderstanding than the word 
“right.” Right in its truest and highest sense, in so far as it relates 
to the great affairs of men, life and liberty, presupposes nothing 
but its divine author, God. It is contingent upon nothing but His 
will, it is never conventional merely, and so it is said to be abso- 
lute and inalienable, and for this reason it is said, and with ob- 
vious truth, that governments are established among men not 
to create rights but to protect them. That this great truth is well 
understood and apprehended by the people of Kentucky, the sec- 
tion of the Constitution which I have read to you and which guar- 
antees the parent’s right in the education of his child well at- 
tests. 


You will, I know, gladly join with me, as Catholics and Ameii- 
can citizens, lovers of justice and rational liberty, — the child of 
reason and of law, in thanking Almighty God for the Constitu- 
tion of Kentucky, for the Constitution of the United States, for 
the Supreme Court of the United States, — for the statesmanship 
that created that august tribunal and the patriotism that has so 
far guarded it from the unholy hands that would restrict or de- 
stroy its jurisdiction. May it be so preserved and protected to 
the latest day, the keystone in the arch of American liberty, the 
proudest monument to the wisdom and statesmanship of the 
fathers and founders of our Republic. 
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Without a court to determine controversies as they arise we 
could have neither peace, union, nor order in the Republic. We 
might well apply to our Supreme Court the language of the an- 
cient prophecy : 

“While stands the Coliseum Rome shall stand, 


When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fali, 
And when Rome falls, the world.” 


Harmony comes from order, “Heaven’s first law’, —order, 
from authority. 

The Catholic Church reflecting as far as human agency may 
the attributes of her Divine Founder whose praises she has just 
sung in a hundred diverse tongues and by more than a million 
voices gathered from the ends of the earth by the shores of Lake 
Michigan, — stands and pleads now as in the past she has ever 
done, for order in the Church; order in the State; order in the 
home; order in the human mind, in the pursuit of its natural 
object, the unfailing, inexhaustible source of happiness, Eternal 
Truth, missing which the human mind sinks in chaos and con- 
fusion. 

Let me in conclusion ask you to bear back to your homes the 
assurance that the sun of justice and liberty shines bright in “The 
Old Kentucky Home” where the parent’s right to control the edu- 
cation of his child is recognized as a trust confided to him by 
God Himself, and is most sacredly and securely guarded by Ken- 
tucky laws. 











WHAT IS A CATHOLIC EDUCATION? 


REVEREND PAUL L. BLAKELY, S. J., ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF 
America 


The approach to my subject is through the fo!lowing quotations 
from official documents : 


I 


A. “Catholics may approve of a system of education which is 
separated from the Catholic faith and power of the Church, and 
which concerns itself with the knowledge merely of natural things 
and only, or at least primarily, with the ends of social life’. (The 
forty-eighth of the propositions condemned in the Syllabus of 
Pius IX). 

B. “‘For certainly in whatever places or countries wherever 
this most pernicious design of expelling from the schools the au- 
thority of the Church is undertaken or carried into effect, thereby 
exposing youth to loss of faith, the Church should not only en- 
deavor with the most pressing importunity and spare no pains 
to obtain for youth the necessary training and education, but it 
is also obliged to warn all the faithful and declare to them that 
such schools, hostile to the Catholic Church, cannot be fre- 
quented’ ”’.* 

“These words, founded as they are on the natural and divine 
law, enunciate a general principle, and are of universal applica- 
tion in all countries in which this most pernicious system of in- 
structing youth shall unhappily have been introduced. The Bishops 
must by all means, therefore, use every possible endeavor to pro- 
tect the flock committed to them from all contagion of the public 
schoo!s. For this purpose, as all agree, there is nothing so neces- 
sary as that Catholics should everywhere have schools of their 
own, and these in no wise inferior to the public schools”. 

(From the “Instruction” of the Sacred Congregation De Propa- 
ganda Fide to the Bishops of North America, November 24, 1875, 
and reaffirmed in the Apostolic Letter of Leo XIII to the Bishops, 
May 31, 1893). 


* Quoted from the Apostolic Letter of Pius IX to the Archbishop of Freiburg, 
July 14, 1864. 
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C. “If in any age, surely in ours the Church of God and 
the spirit of this world are locked in an awful and hotly contested 
combat over the education of youth. For many years, men wholly 
inspired by a worldly spirit have left no effort untried to usurp 
the Church’s office, recewed from Christ, of teaching Catholic 
youth, and to deliver it into the hands of civil society or subject 
it to the power of the secu'ar movement. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. For since the horrid spirit of indifferentism, natural- 
ism and materialism has so far dominated the minds of many 
that they fancy man’s end and happiness is to be sought and can 
be found only in his temporal life and this material world, it fol- 
lows that a system of education which tends to elevate and direct 
man chiefly to future life and everlasting beatitude to some ap- 
pears foolish and futile, to others positively pernicious and abom- 
inable”. (From the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, Title 
VI. Italics inserted). 

D. Canon 1372, 

1. From childhood all the faithful must be so educated that 


not only are they taught nothing contrary to faith or morals but 
that religious and moral training takes the chief place. 


Canon 1373, 

1. In every elementary school religious instruction adapted to 
the age of the children must be given. 

2. Young people attending high schools or colleges must be 
given more complete instruction in religion, and the Bishops will 
take care that this is done by priests conspicuous for zeal and 
learning. 


Canon 1374, 

Catholic children must not attend non-Catholic neutral, or 
mixed schools; that is, such as are also open to. non-Catholics. It 
is for the Bishop of the place alone to decide, according to the 
instructions of the Apostolic See, in what circumstances and with 
what precautions attendance at such schools may be tolerated, 
without danger of perversion to the pupils. 


Canon 1275, 

The Church has the right to establish schools of every grade, 
not only elementary schools, but high schools (medias) and col- 
leges (superiores). 


Canon 1379, 


1. Where there are no Catholic schools, as contemplated in 
Canon 1373, steps are to be taken, especially by the local Bishops, 
that they be established. 
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2. It is desirable that a Catholic university be founded wher- 
ever the public universities are not imbued with Catholic teaching 
and feeling. 

3. The faithful must not neglect to lend their aid according to 
their ability for the establishment and support of Catholic schools. 

E. “Episcopal solicitude will prompt the taking of timely 
measures to insure that the university will fully correspond to 
the dignity and invio‘ate character of the name of Catholic which 
adorns it. It will be the task of the Bishops to exert the most 
watchful care in providing that our divine religion will be the soul 
of the entire academic education. Therefore, let the holy fear 
and reverence of God be cherished and developed, the deposit 
of faith kept intact; let all branches of learning expand in the 
closest alliance with religion, all types of study be enlightened by 
the bright rays of Catholic truth, and the educative force of sound 
teaching be rigorously maintained. Whatever is uttered from the 
Supreme See of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, the entirely safe 
haven for the whole Catholic communion, the Mother and Mis- 
tress of churches, is to be believed and received as Catholic. 
Whatever differs from that teaching is to be vigorously and un- 
flinchingly rejected. Let all errors and all novelties from secular 
sources be repelled and cast out. Let the professors of the uni- 
versity show themselves in all ways models of well-doing, in their 
teaching, and in their integrity and dignity of life. They should 
have nothing more at heart than to. fashion with all care the minds 
of young men to the practice of religion, to uprightness of con- 
duct and all virtuous dealing; and to educate them zealously in 
letters and sciences according to the mind of the Catholic Church, 
the pillar and guarantee of truth.” (From the Apostolic Brief 
Optime Noscitis of Pius IX, addressed to the Bishops of Ireland 
March 20, 1854, on the establishment of the Catholic University 
of Ireland. Italics inserted.) 


II 


From these official utterances, I draw the following conclusions. 

1. There is an approved system of education and a system of 
education, so-called, which is condemned. 

2. The approved system is that only which is joined to “the 
Catholic faith and power of the Church.” 

3. To expel the authority of the Church from education is con- 
trary to the natural and the divine law. 

4. It is the office of the Church, received from Christ, to teach 
Catholic youth. 
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4. Catholic education is that system which tends to elevate and 
direct men chiefly to a future life and everlasting beatitude. 

6. In a Catholic education religious and moral training must 
take the chief place. 

7. All branches of knowledge must expand in the closest alli- 
ance with religion, and ail types of study be enlightened by Cath- 
olic truth. 

8. Catholic educators must have nothing more at heart than 
to ground the student in religion and morality, and to edu- 
cate him in letters and sciences according to the mind of the 
Church. 

9. The soul of the entire academic education is our divine 
religion. 


III 


There is, then, an education which is Catholic according to the 
mind of the Church. It does not consist merely in the preaching 
of the Gospel, or in exhortations to the practice of religion and 
morality, or in instruction in apologetics. Neither does it consist 
in the teaching of letters and sciences, or even of theology or 
morals, apart from natural and revealed religion. Catholic edu- 
cation is not the same as education in Catholicism. A pagan in 
principle and purpose who has passed with honor an examination 
in the whole field of theological science may be educated in 
Catholicism, I suppose, but he has not received a Catholic educa- 
tion. What he has gathered from these sources of sacred science 
has not won the assent of his intellect, or strengthened his will, 
or shaped his character; it has not taught him to look on this 
world and on every human activity with new eyes; it has not 
leavened his life. It is merely so much information added to in- 
formation drawn from secular sources, tagged and laid aside to 
be called for when needed. And, most emphatically, a Catholic 
education is not a training in secular studies, plus instruction in 
religion and morality. 

Place side by side in academic propinquity a learned professor 
to teach biology without reference to an Almighty Creator as the 
ultimate source of being and a professor to counteract him 
by teaching that even in biology the fact of an Infinite Creator 
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ho!ds true. Appoint for the chair of ethics a man whose standard 
is utilitarianism, hedonism, pragmatism, or what not, and call in 
an additional colleague to maintain objective standards of right and 
wrong. Add a professor who will show that the source and 
sanction of all rights and duties is the State, together with another 
professor to prove that this source is not the State, but God, the 
Creator of both man and the State. This done, you have not 
founded an institution for the promotion of Catholic education, 
but a Babel full of sound and fury signifying nothing that is ap- 
proved and good. 

What, then, is a Catholic education ? 

According to the Apostolic Brief of Pius 1X to the Bishops of 
Ireland, it is one in which (a) “our divine religion is the soul” 
vita‘izing and energizing the whole field of instruction; (b) “all 
branches of science expand in the closest alliance with religion” 
and “all types of study [are] enlightened by the bright rays of 
Catholic truth”; (c) from which, in consequence, “all errors and 
all novelties from secular sources are repelled and cast out”; (d) 
whose professors, approved by the integrity of their lives, “have 
nothing more at heart than to fashion with care the minds of 
young men to the practice of religion, to uprightness of conduct 
and all virtuous dealing” ; and (e) whose purpose is to train their 
students “zealously in letters and sciences, according to the mind 
of the Catholic Church, the pillar and guarantee of truth”.* 

Here let me quote a splendid description of the principles and 
purpose of the Catholic school, the agency through which a Cath- 
olic education is normally obtained. I owe it to the kindness of 
my colleague, Rev. William I. Lonergan, S. J., formerly Dean of 
the College of Arts of Santa Clara University, and now Associate 
Editor of America. 


“What, then, is a Catholic school? What is there that differ- 
entiates it from every other educational institution, public or 
private? 

“Briefly, it is a school conducted under Catholic auspices hav- 





* For an interesting discussion of this Idea of a- University as contrasted with 
Newman’s, see an article by the Rev. T. Corcoran, S. J., of University College, 
Dublin, in Thought for June, 1926. 
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ing in view the development of men and women whose cultural 
training and philosophy of life and actual living, allowance being 
made for human frailty, will be colored and permeated by Catho- 
lic principles and practices. And this holds true whether one 
speak of grade school or university. In other words, it is a 
school whose policy, theoretical and practical, is builded upon and 
grounded in the bed-rock principles of Catholic philosophy, Cath- 
olic theology and Catholic pedagogy. In all its courses, cultural 
and scientific, those principles will be postulated ; in some of them 
they will be formally and explicity taught. 

“And what are these principles? They are all those natural 
and revealed truths which have been the heritage of the Catholic 
Church through the ages, which make Catholicity what it is in 
the world. 

“Tn the realm of philosophy the Catholic school subscribes to the 
truths, among others, of the existence of God, the creation of 
man, the spirituality and immortality of the human soul, the ob- 
jectivity of essential right and wrong, man’s accountability to his 
Maker, the freedom of the human will, the right of private owner- 
ship, the obligation to support and obey properly constituted 
civil authority, the possibility of miracles, the duty of worshiping 
God even publicly and socially, the intrinsic evil of lying, murder, 
suicide, theft, etc., and the intrinsic virtue and excellence of truth, 
justice, charity, purity, etc. 

“In the realm of theology the Catholic school assumes the Unity 
and Trinity of God, the Divinity of Christ, His Incarnation and 
Resurrection, the prerogatives of the Immaculate Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, the sacramental system, the existence of heaven, 
hell, purgatory, the inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible, the 
divine institution of the Catholic religion, its acceptance as the 
only true religion, its infallibility and inedefectibility, the divine 
establishment of the Papacy, episcopacy and priesthood, the recog- 
nition of the infallibility of the Popes, the supremacy of the 
Church in matters of faith and morals over every human insti- 
tution, the articles of the various Creeds, etc. 


“The principles of Catholic pedagogy teach that education does 
not consist merely or primarily in physical or intellectual improve- 
ment in order to become a useful citizen of the States, but in de- 
veloping all one’s faculties, especially and primarily moral and 
spiritual powers, and forming character to fulfill all one’s duties 
to God. to fellows and to self, so as to obtain the best out of the 
present life without jeopardizing one’s eternal salvation to which 
everything else is secondary and which is to be the reward of 
glorifying God in this world, whatever be one’s condition or po- 
sition. 
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“It is upon these and cognate principles that Catholic educa- 
tion rests: it is adherence to these that constitutes the Catholic 
school. Subconsciously, if not explicitly, they form the basis of 
the instruction imparted whether in catechism or apologetics, 
arithmetic or geology, dentistry or journalism or law. This is its 
creed which it proclaims to all the world.” 


IV 

Let me now turn to a false and most dangerous theory of 
Catholic education which has unfortunately found some accep- 
tance within the past year. “Catholic education,” according to 
this theory, “consists essentially in the teaching of the Catholic 
religion. Remove that from the curriculum of the Catholic col- 
lege and you would have but secular education. Instill that into 
the secular curriculum, and you preserve the essential features of 
Catholic education.” It would seem to follow, then, that our 
young people may safely be entrusted to a school which, (since 
it is “separated from the Catholic faith and the power of the 
Church”) falls under the condemnation of the Syllabus, provided 
that we organize for them classes in religion. Thus the student 
may be subjected for five days of the week to instruction under 
masters who may treat their respective subjects without reference 
to the divine or the natural law, or in a manner repugnant to both, 
trusting that at some time during the week he will be informed 
that what has been taught or suggested is not true. In other 
words, a genuine effort will be made to destroy the effect of an 
influence to which he should never have been subjected. 

This is not a Catholic education. I suggest that it is not educa- 
tion at all. Yet, under the theory I am here noticing, we are told 
that when “an arrangement can be made whereby the Church 
can impart thorough systematic courses in religion to these stu- 
dents [Catholic students in non-Catholic colleges and universities] 
the Church has gained, not lost . . . Freed from the imped- 
iments and tyranny of the non-essentials, she can focus her ef- 
forts with tremendous and irresistible effectiveness upon _ the 
achievement of that purpose—the spreading of the Kingdom of 
Christ — which alone constitutes her raison d’étre”’. Thus the 
Catholic college (and why not include the Catholic parish and 
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high school?) will spread the kingdom of Christ by sending her 
students to the secular college for instruction in the secular 
branches, hoping to lure them back for thorough systematic 
courses in religion, thereby voluntarily adopting a plan which the 
Oregon law would have forced upon our schools under penalty. 
I ask that this theory of Catholic education be contrasted with the 
princip‘es set forth by the Apostolic Brief of Pius IX to the 
Bishops of Ireland. “Let all branches of science,” writes the 
Pontiff, “expand in closest relation with religion,” which, indeed, 
must be “the soul of the entire academic education.” There is no 
thought here of separation, but of the most intimate possible con- 
nection. 

And rightly. For religion and education are not like a man and 
his hat. They are like a man and his soul. Take away the hat 
and you still have a man. Take away the soul, and you have a 
corpse. So, too, the p!an which separates the secular studies 
from religion does not lead to an ideal education, but kills it. 

May God forbid that I or any Catholic should say or do aught 
to hinder the work of him who strives to rescue one soul from 
the contagion of a secular school. But not all zeal is according to 
knowledge. If we are forced to choose—and in the present in- 
stance we are not—it is better to leave a good deed undone if the 
manner of our doing it implies denial of a principle given us 
by the Church. The Code of Canon Law commands that the 
spir.tua! welfare of Catholic students at the secular schools be 
safeguarded. This order has been issued by Pius X and has 
been repeated in Letters of Pius XI. But it is one thing to give 
these students all needed pastoral care and quite another to argue 
boldly that the system which sends Catholics to secular schools 
for instruction in the secular branches, and invites them to re- 
turn to a Catholic school or club or foundation for training in 
religion and morality “implies no break in the age-old traditions 
of Catholic education,” but, on the contrary, constitutes an ideal 
Cathoiic education by which the Church will gain not lose. Were 
this theory true it would be our duty at once to transfer our Cath- 
olic students as far as might be possible to the State and 
other secular universities, reserving our own establishments for 
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the teaching of religion and morality. More than this, it would 
be incumbent upon us to remove a dreadful financial burden from 
the shoulders of our devoted priests and faithful people by clos- 
ing our high schools and parish schools. Our children would 
hear nothing of God, nothing of the Divine Lover of their inno- 
cent souls, nothing of their religious and moral duties, in the 
school ; but we could arrange for religious instruction under other 
auspices, and thereby strengthen the Church and spread the king- 
dom of Christ. 


I cannot accept this contention. I do not admit that it sets forth 
an ideal or even a tolerable concept of Catholic education. What 
it proposes is not Catholic and is not education. For religion is 
the soul of Catholic education. It is not merely an adjunct to in- 
struction in other groups, or a corrective of what may be wrong 
in this instruction. It is a guarantee that nothing wrong shall 
be taught. It cannot be admitted, then, that when we entrust our 
boys and girls to the secular school, providing them with courses 
of instruction in religion in Catholic establishments, “we pre- 
serve the essential features of Catholic education.” 


May I make my own the strong and needed words of the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, spoken at the meeting of the District of Co- 
lumbia Federated Alumnae on March 8, and repeated, in sub- 
stance, at the recent commencement of the Catholic University : 


“It has been said that a Catholic education is merely secular 
education plus instruction in religion, and that secular education 
is merely Catholic education with religious instruction left out. 
Both contentions are false and evidence an ignorance of the true 
purpose and worth of Catholic education. In a Catholic education 
religion permeates the very atmosphere of the school. 

“There are great numbers of Catholic men and women attend- 
ing purely secular universities. For their care there has grown 
up a system which would add to secular courses but a smattering 
of religious instruction. I find that the atmosphere of secularism 
in these institutions of learning has been so great an influence upon 
our own priests attending that even they have been contaminated. 

“T sound a warning against this plan. I consider it disloyal 
to the mind of the Church. I consider it destructive of our whole 
educational work of three centuries. I find the plan opposed to the 
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mind of the Church, dangerous to the faith, and dangerous to the 
minds and morals of youth.” 


Vv 


If there is a God, a Redeemer, a divine law, and a world to 
come, then surely no facts are more weighted with significance 
to man. Those who are persuaded that their existance terminates 
with the grave and we who know that the fullness of life begins 
only beyond the grave, cannot look upon this world and its prob- 
lems with the same eyes. Our philosophy, our ethical code, our 
relations with our fellows, will differ because we start from posi- 
tions that are mutually incompatible. 


So too will our respective concepts of the nature and purpose 
of education be found at opposite poles. Education has been de- 
scribed as a system of preparation for complete living. Now the 
Catholic believes that there is a God. To him that is the central 
fact of life, a fact ascertainable by the light of reason, but made 
more luminous by supernatural revelation. If God exists, that 
fact has its bearing upon man in every aspect of his life. You 
simp'y cannot get rid of God, not even by denying that He ex- 
ists. But to the Catholic, life is visualized as an equation that 
cannot be solved if God is eliminated, for God is its chief factor. 
So the Catholic endeavors to find out more about God, and about 
his duties to God. For “Religion’s all or nothing.” The Catholic 
can accept that as the truest line Browning ever wrote. Religion is 
not something added to life. It is life, here and hereafter. Hence 
religion, which explains our duties to God, our neighbor and our- 
selves, can be safely excluded from no human activity, and least 
of all from education. If God exists, He is worth learning about. 
If we have any duties toward Him, we cannot begin too soon to 
learn what these are and how they are best performed. Hence 
the Catholic believes, with Dr. Luther Weigle, of Yale, that re- 
ligion and education belong together. 

They were together for centuries. The schools of the colonies 
were institutions in which religion found an honored place. The 
first college founded in the colonies still bears as its motto Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia,—‘For Christ and the Church.” The hardy 
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generation of New England alike with the Cavaliers of Virginia 
was nurtured in schools which, as the Catholic parish school of 
to-day, taught their pupils the precepts of religion and morality. 
Not a man who signed the Declaration of Independence, or who 
sat at Philadelphia in 1787 to draw up the Constitution for the 
new Republic, had been trained in a school from which reli- 
gion was excluded. The statement that the public school system, 
founded on the principle that education need find no place for 
the inculcation of clear-cut definite religious and moral truths, 
was the cornerstone of this nation is not history but fancy. The 
secular system, as we have it to-day, did not come into existence 
until more than half a century after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. What the men who, under God, 
founded this Repub‘ic would have thought of the secular school 
can be judged from the language of the Northwest Ordinance 
and of Washington’s Farewell Address. In both documents the 
school is cited as a means of training in religion and morality. 

At a meeting at Yale last May, Dr. Weigle, deploring the 
philosophy which has exciuded religion from the public school 
system, said: 


“When the public school ignores religion, it conveys to our 
children the suggestion that religion is without truth or value. It 
becomes, quite unintentionally, I grant, a fosterer of atheism and 
irreligion. The present system reflects the conviction of no one 
except such free-thinkers as have been fetched up in atheism. 

- The ignoring of religion by the public schools of 
America endangers the perpetuity of those moral and religious 
institutions which are most characteristic of American life. It 
imperils the future of religion among us, and with religion, the 
future of the nation itself.”—-(New York Times, May 16, 1926.) 


Catholics are determined that their children shall not be sub- 
jected to an influence of this deadly nature. That is why over and 
above the taxes which they pay for the support of the public 
school system they voluntarily contribute year after year millions 
of dollars to maintain schools in which every child is taught to bow 
the head with reverence at mention of the saving Name of Jesus 
Christ. They do not believe that a Catholic education is a secu- 
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lar training plus instruction in religion; still less that a child can 
receive the full equivalent of a Catholic education by dismissing 
him from the public school once or twice a week for half an hour 
to be spent under religious auspices. The place of religion in 
education may be illustrated by the Lord’s parable in which He 
told of the woman who took some leaven and hid it in a measure 
of meal until the whole mass was leavened. Religion is the 
leaven that must quicken the school and its every activity if the 
resuit is to be a Catholic education. We do not fear the result 
for the secular studies. Rather do we fear that one-sided abnor- 
mal development which comes, as the Archbishop of Baltimore 
has well said, “from the study of nature without any reference to 
nature’s God, or of human ideals with no mention of Jesus Christ, 
or of human legislation without divine law.” Education must 
prepare for “complete” living, and in the Catholic view that life is 
miserab:y incomplete which omits Almighty God. 
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LovuIsvILLE, Ky., JUNE 29, 1926 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Department of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools was held in the Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville, Kentucky, June 28, 1926. Those present were: 
Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Chairman, Manhattan College, N. Y.; 
Rev. Samuel H. Horine, S. J., Secretary, St. Louis University ; 
Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., University of Dayton; 
Very Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L., Ph. D., Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., St. 
Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill.; Brother Albert L. Hollinger, 
S. M., Spalding Institute, Peoria, IIl. 

After a discussion of methods of improving the standards of 
high schools and academies and of preparing an accredited list 
Brother Thomas recommended that a committee be appointed 
to investigate these schools and to collect data for an approved 
list. The chair was authorized so to act. The committee ap- 
pointed was, Very Reverend William P. McNally, Chairman; 
Rev. Samuel H. Horine, S. J., Brother Albert L. Hollinger, S. M., 
and Brother Calixtus, F. S. C. The findings of the committee 
are to be reported to the Executive Board at the Christmas 
meeting in New York City. 

The general meeting of the Department of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools was held in the Holy Rosary Academy, at 
2:30 p. m. The opening prayer was followed by the appoint- 
ment of committees. On Nominations: Very Rev. Bernard P. 
O’Reilly, S. M., Chairman; Rev. Francis N. Ryan, C. M.; Rev. 
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Charles F. Carroll, S. J.; Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V.; 
Brother Edward, F. S. C. 

On Resolutions: Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Chairman; Rev. 
Daniel J. McHugh, C. M.; Rev. George W. Johnson, Ph. D.; 
Rev. Father Faber, C. M.; Brother Albert -L. Hollinger, S. M. 

After the President’s address, the Report of the Commission on 
Standardization was read by the chairman, Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, 
C. S. V. A discussion arose as to the meaning of the term 
“equivalent” used in regard to the training of teachers and their 
degrees. Equivalence, it was thought, can be evaluated only in 
terms of studies actually made. 

The following resolution drawn up in December by the Com- 
mission on Standardization was presented for acceptance: 


“Voted, that educational institutions of higher learning that 
have been admitted or shall apply for admittance to the list of 
standard colleges which maintain a high school in connection with 
the college shall effect a complete separation in buildings, faculty 
and discipline within the first triennial period from 1925.” 


Opposition to the adoption of this resolution was voiced and 
there was much discussion as to the meaning of the separation 
of high school from college, the purpose and effect of the resolu- 
tion, whether it is a new standard, and to what extent similar 
standards in other associations of colleges and secondary schools 
are interpreted and enforced. 

Efforts were made to table the resolution, to have it with- 
drawn, to extend the time allowed accredited schools to effect the 
complete separation required, to reject it as being already implied 
in Standard 6 of the Association. Finally it was agreed that 
the resolution was to be put to a vote the following day. The 
separation of high school from college must be complete educa- 
tionally since the spirit of instruction and the methods to be 
employed differ markedly in each, and the physical separation 
must likewise be complete but not necessarily, though desirably, 
and a thing to be secured as soon as possible, to the extent of 
distinct buildings. Where distinct buildings are not had, different 
sections of the building are to be set aside for the college. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 


On June 30 after prayer the meeting opened with the reading 
of a paper, “The Trend of College Education” by Brother 
Jasper, F. S. C., of Manhattan College. The discussion was 
led by Sister M. Aloysius, St. Teresa College, Winona, Minn. 

The meeting was temporarily suspended while Right Rev. John 
A. Floersch, D. D., Bishop of Louisville, welcomed the delegates. 

Rev. H. J. McDermott, C. S. Sp., of Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., resumed the discussion. Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, 
C. S. V., argued that the work of the Catholic Educational 
Association had but begun and had now the task of raising the 
standard of each individual institution and of harmonizing the 
requirements of the accredited colleges and high schools already 
on the approved list. Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., called for 
greater earnestness and for more rapid progress towards ideals 
within the Association. Sister M. Aloysius stressed the necessity 
of distinguishing between the Liberal Arts College and. the pro- 
fessional school to the end that the colleges might devote them- 
selves to greater scholarship. 

The resolution presented the day before and calling for sep- 
aration of college and high school where both are conducted to- 
gether was again read, explained by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission of Standardization, Rev. John McCormick, S. J., and 
then put to the vote of the assembly. Each institution on the ac- 
credited list of colleges was given one vote. Of the 71 insti- 
tutions on that list 25 were not represented at the meeting. The 
reso:ution was adopted by a vote of 36-10. 

Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., moved that the entire report 
of the Commission on Standardization as read by the Secretary 
be adopted. Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M. seconded the mo- 
tion which carried. Adjournment followed. 
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THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. 

In the afternoon Rev. James A. Reeves, S. T. D., of Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa., read a paper entitled “Survey Courses 
in Colleges.” The paper was discussed by Rev. William F. 
Cunningham, C. S. C. 

A paper, “Re'igious and Moral Guidance of College Students,” 
was read by Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S. J., and discussed by 
Brother Benjamin, C. F. X., of Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Balti- 
more, Md. A lively argument began on the attendance of Cath- 
olic students at non-Catholic institutions and the extent to which 
religious and moral guidance there is possible and fruitful. The 
chief speakers in this discussion were the author of the paper and 
Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C.S. V. The meeting then adjourned. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 

On July 1 Brother Leo, F. S. C., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, 
Cal., read “The College Instructor’s Vade Mecum.” The discus- 
sion was opened by Rev. John Gunzelman, S. M., University of 
Dayton. 

The second paper of the morning was read by Rev. Daniel Mc- 
Hugh, C. M., DePaul University, for the writer, Rev. John M. 
Cooper, Ph. D., Catholic University, who was unable to be pre- 
ent. The title of the paper was “Content and Credit Hours for 
Courses in Religion.” Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J., Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, discussed the paper in the absence of Rev. Leigh J. 
Hubbeil, C. S. C., and Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1926-1927: 

President, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New York, N. Y.; Vice- 
President, Rev. Thomas E. Stritch, S. J., New Orleans, La.; Sec- 
retary, Rev. Samuel H. Horine, S. J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Members of the General Executive Board: Rev. Albert C. 
Fox, S. J., Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Bernard P. O'Reilly, 
S. M., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Members of the Department Executive Committee: Very Rev. 
William P. McNally, S. T. L., Ph. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
John W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, Ill.; Rev. Paul J. 
Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D., Austin, Texas; Rev. Francis M. Connell, 
S. J., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Henry M. Hald, Ph. D., Hollis, 
L. I., N. Y.; Rev. Charles F. Carroll, S. J., San Francisco, Cal..; 
Brother Benjamin, C. F. X., Baltimore, Md.; Brother Albert L. 
Hollinger, S. M., Peoria, Ill.; Brother Edward, F. S. C., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, S. J., Lenox, Mass.; Very 
Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Washington, D. C.; Very 
Rev. Joseph J: McAndrew, A. M., LL. D., Emmitsburg, Md.; 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. 
Joseph E. Grady, M. A., Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. Francis V. Cor- 
coran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., Webster Groves, Mo.; Mother M. Ig- 
natius, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Sister Agnes Clare, St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Ind.; Sister M. Aloysius, Winona, Minn. 

Secondary Education Section: Chairman, Very Rev. William 
P. McNally, S. T. L., Ph. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
Brother Albert L. Hollinger, S. M., Peoria, Ill. 

Library Section: Chairman, Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. 
D., Austin, Texas. 

Conference of Colleges for Women: Chairman, Rev. Fran- 
cis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Secretary, Mother M. Ignatius, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

These Resolutions were presented by the Committee and after 
a brief discussion unanimously approved: 


RESOLUTIONS 


RESOLVED, that by a Catholic education is understood not 
merely the inclusion of religious courses in the curricula but such 
teaching even of secular branches as involves the recognition of 
the unchangeable principles of Catholic philosophy, theology, and 
pedagogy. 

RESOLVED, that education in non-Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties can in no way supply or substitute for the religious and moral 
education provided in our Catholic schools; that attendance at 
such places is not at all desirable but at most in certain circum- 
stances tolerated subject to the conditions laid down by the Holy 
See and the local Ordinary. 
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RESOLVED, that accordingly all encouragement of attendance of 
Catholics at non-Catholic colleges and universities is dis- 
countenanced nor is the fact that provision is made for the safe- 
guarding of the faith and morals of students presumably in neces- 
sary attendance in such institutions to be interpreted as a sur- 
render of the Church’s policy and tradition in the matter of higher 
education, or a means of diverting Catholic students and Catholic 
resources from our Catholic colleges and universities to such 
institutions. 

RESOLVED, that for the promotion and development of Catholic 
higher education our colleges and universities endeavor always to 
attain and to maintain the best intellectual and scholastic as well 
as religious standards, that our laity of means be urged to make 
our Catholic colleges and universities the beneficiaries of their 
generosity, and our Catholic students and their parents be 
opportunely instructed in the spirit and law of the Church regard- 
ing education divorced from religion and morality and attendance 
at non-Catholic colleges. 

RESOLVED, that we extend to the Right Rev. Bishop, clergy and 
laity of Louisville our sincere and grateful appreciation of the 
kindness, courtesy and far-famed hospitality of Kentucky, which 
we have met on every hand throughout this Convention. 


The meeting adjourned. 


Fetrx M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap., 
Secretary. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
STANDARDIZATION 


REVEREND J. W. R. MAGUIRE, C. S. V., ST. VIATOR COLLEGE,. 
BOURBONNAIS, ILL, 


The purpose of this paper is to present in a convenient form 
to the members of the Catholic Educational Association and the 
general public the work of the Commission on Standardization of 
the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Catholic 
Educational Association. 

The movement for standardization of the colleges of the 
Catholic Educational Association began several years ago and re- 
su'ted in 1917 at the annual convention held in Buffalo in the 
adoption of a constitution for the Commission on Standardiza- 
tion as well as the definition of the standards which every recog- 
nized college in the Association would be required to meet. A 
few years later in 1923 these standards were raised considerably, 
an entirely new set being adopted which came into force in June, 
1924. The constitution of the Commission on Standardization 
and the standards now in force are presented in the first part of 
this paper. Following them are the minutes of the meeting of 
the Commission on Standardization held in Pittsburgh in June, 
1925, a meeting in Chicago, December 13, 1925, the Secretary’s 
report to the annual convention at Louisville, Kentucky, in June, 
1926, and the minutes of the meeting of the Commission on 
Standardization heid at the same time. 

These reports and minutes summarize the most recent de- 
cisions made by the Commission on Standardization. 
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COMMISSION ON STANDARDIZATION 
The Commission on Standardization is organized as follows: 


1. There shall be a Chairman and Secretary elected every 
two years. 

2. There shall be a commission composed of nine members, 
three to be elected for six years; three for four years and three 
for two years. Three members shall be elected every two years. 
The Commission with the Secretary- shall vote on the eligibility 
of colleges for the Approved List of Colleges of the College 
Department of the Catholic Educational Association. Only in 
the event of a tie vote shall the Chairman vote. The number 
of members on the Commission may be increased by a two- 
thirds vote of the colleges on the Approved List. Obviously 
only representatives of colleges on the Approved List can serve 
as members of the Commission. 


3. No college shall be added to or dropped from the Ap- 
proved List of Colleges except at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation held each year during the last week in June. 


4. Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Co!leges and Secondary Schools held in Chicago, De- 
cember 29, 1920, and ratified by the Department of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools on June 29, 1921, it was voted unani- 
mously that no college shall hereafter be approved without the 
report of a personal inspection by one or more members of the 
Commission delegated for that purpose. 

5. Any college applying for admission to the Approved List 
of Colleges that in the judgment of the Secretary’does not meet 
the requirements of a Standard Col'ege, will be notified of this 
fact by the Secretary and will be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent its case at the meeting of the Commission which is held at 
the time of the general meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association. 

6. Any college not satisfied with the findings of the Commis- 
sion may have a re-hearing before all the colleges of the Ap- 
proved List. The vote of the majority of the colleges on the 
Approved List shall be final. 
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7. If a change in any of the requirements for the Standard 
College now in force is desired the amendment or change sug- 
gested must be offered at one convention to be discussed and 
voted upon at the succeeding convention. A majority vote will 
be decisive. The Secretary of the Commission will send a copy 
of the proposed change to each school on the Approved list in 
sufficient time to give the school an opportunity to consider the 
matter and be prepared for final action at the regular meeting. 

8. All voting on such proposed changes, amendments or 
modifications of the standards now in force or on the reorgani- 
zation of this Commission, is to be done by colleges and not by 
individuals, i. e., each college is to have one vote cast by a repre- 
sentative chosen from its own faculty and expressly delegated and 
empowered for this purpose by the President of the college he 
represents. 


Standards adopted June, 1923. In force from June, 1924: 

The term “college” as used below is understood to designate all 
institutions of higher education which grant non-professional 
bachelor’s degrees. The following principles and standards con- 
stitute the minimum essential requirements for the accrediting of 
all colleges which appear on the approved list of the Department 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Catholic Educational 
Association. 


1. A college should demand for admission the satisfactory 
completion of a four-year course in a secondary school approved 
by a recognized accrediting agency or the equivalent of such a 
course. The major portion of the secondary school course ac- 
cepted for admission should be definitely correlated with the cur- 
riculum to which the student is admitted. 

2. Acotlege should require for graduation the completion of a 
minimum quantitative requirement of 120 semester hours of credit 
(or the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, majors, 
or courses) with further scholastic qualitative requirements 
adapted by such institution to its conditions. 

3. The size of the faculty should bear a definite relation to the 
type of institution, the number of students, and the number of 
courses offered. For a college of approximately a hundred stu- 
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dents in a single curriculum the faculty should consist of at least 
eight heads of departments devoting full time to college work. 
With the growth of the student body the number of full time 
teachers should be correspondingly increased. The development of 
varied curricula should involve the addition of further heads of 
departments. 

The training of the members of the faculty of professorial rank 
should include at least two years of study in their respective fields 
of teaching in a recognized graduate school. It is desirable that 
the training of the head of a department should be equivalent to 
that required for the doctor’s degree, or should represent a corre- 
sponding professorial or technical training. A college should be 
judged in large by the ratio which the number of persons of pro- 
fessorial rank with sound training, scholarly achievement, and 
successful experience as teachers, bears to the total number of the 
teaching staff. 

Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per instructor 
or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 30 students should 
be interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 

*4. The minimum annual operating income for an accredited 
college, exclusive of payment of interest, annuities, etc., should 
be $50,000 of which not less than $25,000 should be derived from 
stable sources, other than students, preferably from permament 
endowments. Increase of faculty, student body, and scope of in- 
struction, should be accompanied by increase in income from en- 
dowment. The financial status of each college should be judged 
in relation to its educational system. 


*N. B. These principles and standards which were the same 
as those adopted by the American Council of Education were 
unanimously adopted by the Department of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Catholic Educational Association at its meeting 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 1923, with explicit understanding that 
Standard IV re'‘ating to the minimum annual operating income 
for accredited colleges shall be so interpreted and accepted as to 
mean that in the case of Catholic institutions conducted and main- 
tained by religious associations, financial support or contributed 
services equivalent in value to the endowment specified were to be 
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regarded as substitutes to the amount of not less than twenty- 
five thousand dollars ($25,000), where services so contributed 
were equivalent to that amount. Ordinarily this would be pro- 
vided for by a college with eight (8) professors engaged solely in 
college work. 

5. The material equipment and upkeep of a college, including 
its buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus and libraries, and their 
efficient operation in relation to its educational progress, should be 
considered when judging an institution. 

A college should have a live, well distributed, professionally ad- 
ministered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public 
documents, bearing specifically upon the subjects taught, and with 
a definite annual appropriation for the purchase of new books. 

6. A college should not maintain a preparatory school as part 
of its college organization. If a school is maintained under the 
college charter, it shou!d be kept rigidly distinct and separate from 
the college in students, faculty, buildings and discipline. 

7. In determining the standing of a college, emphasis should 
be placed upon the character of the curriculum, the efficiency of 
instruction, the standard for regular degrees, the conservatism in 
granting honorary degrees, the tone of the institution, and its suc- 
cess in stimulating and preparing students to do satisfactory work 
in recognized graduate, professional or research institutions. 

8. No college should be accredited until it has been inspected 
and reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by 
the Commission on Standardization of the Catholic Educational 
Association. 





MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON STANDARD- 
IZATION JUNE 30, 1925 

A meeting of the Commission dn Standardization of the De- 
partment of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association was held in the rooms of the Secretary Gen- 
eral in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, June 30, 1925. 
Those present were: Rev. J. F. McCormick, S. J., Chairman, 
Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Secretary, Rev. D. J. McHugh, 
C. M., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D., Rev. C. A. 
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Buckley, S. J., Very Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, O. S. A., Brother 
Thomas, F. S. C. 

A general discussion of new standards and the best methods 
of preparing a new list of accredited colleges took place. Voted, 
that no college be placed upon the list of standard colleges of 
this Association without previously having been subject to com- 
petent personal inspection authorized by this Commission. Where, 
however, a Catholic college has been already approved by a rec- 
ognized regional standardization agency after competent persons 
inspect such coltege it may be placed on the list of approved col- 
leges of this Association, subject to reinspection whenever this 
Commission may deem it advisable. The following standardiza- 
tion agencies shall be recognized by this Commission: 

Association of American Universities, 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, 

The Northwestern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 

The New York Board of Regents, 

The University of California. 

Voted, that colleges which refuse to submit a triennial report 
after due warning shall be dropped by the Commission from the 
approved list. 

Voted, that the Secretary be empowered in order to meet 
the present necessity of early preparation of a new list of standard 
colleges to look over the reports of inspection recently made and 
if these reports show that the colleges which were recently in- 
spected meet the new standards, he may recommend their addition 
to the list of standard colleges without further inspection. 

Voted, that the Commission on Standardization meet on 
November 8, 1925, in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, for the pur- 
pose of preparing a new list of standard colleges in accordance 
with the new standards which went into force June, 1924. 
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The Commission then adjourned to report the action taken to 
the annual meeting of the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


The Secretary reported the action taken to the annual meeting 
of the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
report was adopted. . 

Voted, by the meeting that the Commission on Standardization 
be empowered to prepare a new list of standard colleges with the 
standards in force since June, 1924, at a meeting to be held in 
Chicago on November 8. 

The list so prepared shall be published immediately and given 
the widest possible publicity. The Commission shall report at 
the next General Convention the action taken, but until this Con- 
vention the list prepared by the Commission shall be the official 
list of standard colleges of the Department of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Catholic Educational Association. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON STANDARD- 
IZATION DECEMBER 13, 1925 


1. A meeting of thhe Commission on Standardization was 
held on December 13, 1925, in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
Those present were: Rev. John F. McCormick, S. J., Chairman, 
Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Secretary, Rev. D. J. McHugh, 
C. M., Rev. Joseph Tetzlaff, S. M., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., 
Sister M. Augustina, Sister Mary Aloysius. 

2. The Secretary read the resolution passed by the Depart- 
ment of Colleges and Secondary Schools authorizing this meeting 
of the Commission: “Voted, that the Commission on Standardi- 
zation be empowered to prepare a new list of standard colleges 
in accordance with the standards enforced since June, 1924, at a 
meeting to be’ held in Chicago on November 8, 1925.” The 
Secretary stated that it had been impossible to have all the col- 
leges inspected before November 8 and that the Chairman of 
the Commission had by correspondence with him authorized a 
change of date from November 8 to December 13. The ac- 
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tion of the Chairman and the Secretary was approved by the 
Commission. 

3. The Secretary then read the minutes of the last meeting 
held in Pittsburgh on June 30, 1925. The minutes were adopted. 

4. (a) The Secretary then read his general report and the 
Commission proceeded to the consideration of the recommenda- 
tions contained in it. 

(b) Voted, to omit Jefferson College, Convent, Louisiana, 
from the new list for failure to send in a report. 

(c) Voted, to place the following colleges, already on the lists 
of other recognized accrediting agencies, on the list of standard 
colleges without inspection for the present in accordance with the 
instructions received from the last meeting of the Department of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation : 


Boston College, N. Y. Reg., U. of Cal., 

Canisius College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., U. of Cal., 
College of St. Catherine, Assoc. Amer. Univ., North Cent. Assoc., etc., 
Catholic University, Assoc. Amer. Univ., Mid. Sts. and Md., etc., 
Columbia College, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 

Creighton University, N. Cent. Assoc., U. of Cal., N. Y. Reg., 
University of Dayton, N. Y. Reg., 

De Paul University, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 

University of Detroit, U. of Cal., N. Y. Reg. 

Dominican College, N. Y. Reg. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Assoc. Amer. Univ., Mid. Sts. and Md., etc., 
Fordham University, Amer. Assoc. Univ., Mid. Sts. and Md., etc., 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa., N. Y. Reg., 

Georgetown University, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y., Reg., etc. 
Georgian Court College, Mid. Sts. and Md., 

Holy Cross College, N. Y. Reg., U. of Cal., 

Incarnate Word College, Southern Sts. Assoc., 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mid. Sts. and Md., 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., N. Y. Reg., 

St. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio, N. Y. Reg., 

John Carroll University, N. Cent. Assoc., 

St. Joesph’s College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 

Our Lady of the Lake College, Southern Sts. Assoc., 

St. Louis University, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 

Loyola College, N. Y. Reg, U. of Cal., 

Loyola University, Chicago, N. Cent. Assoc., 

Manhattan College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 

Marquette University, N. Cent. Assoc., U. of Cal., 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s Kan., N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., N. Cent. Assoc., 

St. Mary’s of the Woods College, N. Cent. Assoc., 

Marywood College, Mid. Sts. and Md. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Dubuque, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 
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Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 
College of New Rochelle, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg,, 
Niagara University, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 
University of Notre Dame, N. Cent. Assoc., U. of Cal., 
Providence College, N. Y. Reg. 

Rosary College, N. Cent. Assoc., 

Seton Hill College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 

Spring Hill College, Southern Sts. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 

St. Teresa College, Assoc. Amer. Univ., N. Cent. Assoc., etc., 
St. Thomas College, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., etc., 

Trinity College, Assoc. Amer. Univ., Mid. Sts. and Md., etc., 
Villanova College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 

St. Vincent College, Mid. Sts. and Md. 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Mid. Sts. and Md., 

Webster College, N. Cent. Assoc., 

St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, N. Cent. Assoc., 

D’Youville College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 


4. After detailed consideration and analysis of inspectors’ re- 
ports and questionnaires it was voted that the following colleges 
be also placed upon the list of accredited colleges: 


St. Benedict’s College, 

St. Edward’s University, 

Emmanuel College, 

Gonzaga University, 

St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, 

Loretto Heights College, 

St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal., 

St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn., 
Marygrove College, 

* College of Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio, 
* Regis College, 

University of Santa Clara, 

Seton Hall College, 

St. Viator College, 

St. Xavier College, Chicago. 


5. Voted, that educational institutions of higher learning that 
have been admitted or shall apply for admittance to the list of 
standard colleges, which maintain a high school in connection 
with their college, shall effect a complete separation in buildings, 
faculty and discipline within the first triennial period from 1925. 
This measure was passed with one dissenting vote. 

6. Inspectors’ reports being lacking for St. Ambrose College, 
Duquesne University, St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Mt. St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Emmitsburg, Loyola College, Baltimore, Loyola 


* Subject to reinspection in one year. 
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University, New Orleans, and College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, their questionnaires were considered by the Commission. 

Voted, that the Secretary be empowered to place these colleges 
upon the accredited list providing the inspectors’ reports are favor- 
able. 

7. Voted, that letters of warning be sent by the Secretary to 
all colleges that have professors or instructors teaching more than 
16 hours per week as well as to those who have instructors teach- 
ing both college and academy classes. 

8. Voted, that respectful request be made to the Rt. Rev. 
Secretary General of the Catholic Educational Association that 
the general report and statistical analysis prepared by the Secre- 
tary of the Commission be published in full as a special bulletin 
of the Catholic Educational Association. 

g. Voted, that the Secretary be authorized to prepare a new 
questionnaire with the changes he deems necessary to clarify 
answers to questions. 

10. The applications and inspectors’ reports of 8 other col- 
leges were considered which in the opinion of the Commission 
did not meet the standards and were therefore refused admittance 
to the list of standard Colleges. 

11. Voted, that the Secretary be authorized to write an article 
for one of the Catholic magazines based upon the data contained 
in his report and statistical analysis. 

12. Voted, that the Secretary at the earliest possible date send 
the new list of standard colleges to the Catholic press of the 
country. 

13. Voted, that the Secretary’s report and statistical analysis 
be adopted in full. 

14. Voted, that the meeting adjourn, subject to call at the 
next meeting of the Catholic Educational Association. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
JUNE 29, 30 AND JULY I, 1926 
A meeting of the Commission on Standardization was held 


in the rooms of the Secretary General in the Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Tuesday, June 29, 1926. The following 
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members of the Commission were present: Rev. John F. Mc 
Cormick, S. J., Chairman, Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., 
Secretary, Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Rev. D. J. McHugh, 
C. M., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Sister M. Augustina and 
Sister Mary Aloysius. 

The meeting was called to order by the Chairman and the 
Secretary read the minutes of the meeting held in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on December 13, 1925, which were adopted 
unanimously. 

The Secretary then presented the application of Nazareth Col- 
lege, Louisville, Kentucky. After the questionnaire and inspector’s 
report had been examined by the Commission and representa- 
tives of Nazareth College had appeared before the Commission 
to explain the status of their extension students it was voted 
that Nazareth College be added to the list of accredited colleges. 

The application of the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Min- 
nesota, was then presented to the Commission. After considera- 
tion of their questionnaire and inspector’s report and hearing 
representatives of the College it was voted to place the College 
of St. Benedict on the list of accredited colleges for a period of 
one year, subject to reinspection during the coming year and to 
reconsideration at the time of the next annual convention. 


After consideration of the questionnaire and inspector’s report 
of St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, it was voted that 
this college be placed upon the list of accredited colleges for a 
period of one year, subject to reinspection during the coming year 
and to reconsideration at the time of the next annual convention. 
The Secretary was instructed to write a warning to St. Joseph’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, that the entrance conditions must 
be reduced to a maximum of two. 

Voted, to place Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
upon the list of standard colleges. 

After the transaction of routine business the meeting ad- 
journed. 


The detailed statistical report for the colleges admitted to the 
standard list at this meeting follows: 








THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPLETE LIST OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION APPROVED 
TO DATE OF JULY 1, 1926 


l. St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 
2.* St. Benedict’s College, St. Joseph, Minn. 
3. St. Bonaventure College 
4. Boston College 

5. Canisius College 

6. College of Catherine 

7. Catholic College 

8. Columbia College 

9. Creighton University 

0. University of Dayton 
l. De Paul University 

2. University of Detroit 
3 

4 

) 





Dominican College 

Duquesne University 

St. Edward’s University 

16. St. Elizabeth’s College 

Emmanuel College 

18. -Fordham University 

19. St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 


20. Georgetown University 


21. Georgian Court College 
2. Gonzaga University 
3. Holy Cross College 





ot. John s College, 


St. Jo 





) 
) 

24. Incarnate Word C« 
) 

) 

26 





University, 4 





7. St. John’s University, Tole 
28. John Carroll University 
29.* St. Toseph’s College, Brookly 
St. Joseph’s College, 
St. Joseph’s Co 
Our 














University, 
University, 
an College 
39. Marquette University 
40. St. Mary’s College 
41. St. Mary’s Colle 
42. St. Mary’s Colle 
43. St. Mary’s Colle 1 ien, 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 
St. Mary’s of the Woods 

Margrove College 

Marywood College 

Mt. St. Joseph’s College 

Mt. St. Joseph’s on the Ohio 

Mt. St. Marv’s College 

Nazareth College 

College of New Rochelle 

Niagara University 

University of Notre Dame 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Providence College 

57.* Regis College 

58. Rosary Coll 
59. Universitv « 
60. Seton Hall College 
61. Seton Hill llege 
62. Spring Hill Colleg 
63. St. Teresa Colle 
64. St. Thomas Colleg 
€5. Trinity College 

66. St. Viator College 

67. Villanova College 

68. St. Vincent College 

69. College of Mt. St. Vincent 
70. Webster Colleg 

71. St. Xavier C 
72. St. Xavier * 
73. D’Youville College 





Notre Dame, Ind. 














€ 








* Subject to reinspection within one year 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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John Carroll University. ................ 
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St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn....... 
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Winky WOGU CONege:......565 cee scee eens 
Mt. St. Joseph's College. ..... 2.6. 20s se5. 
Mt. St. Joseph’s on the Ohio............. 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 








No. Students 





Total With 15 Units 
Registration Working for 
Degrees 
BR OREN LTTE AO Oe CO GRO 107 94 
Bare arate stelle Pc It cP are Bee ge age 365 215 
Sy Saenger as eae rar a rast or 9 Ata AG ata tats 1013 1013 
Nara a TO ca area ae eee ere 500 472 
Oe ree ew etre Mlom cnc wee ee caw 370 370 
Rete eat Ree PUG ORE LN Tete oar ee BTN 280 261 
Saas Serta ati on ear MANE A eh nad ss 318 280 
EO Oe ERO Ce ee 419 402 
Re Meer ae auc gta ere Ne otie eimleuiatetala els 176 176 
Aaa Sie ater ocak ola aes Lectna earn te dete 258 248 
Pe rr eae Pe a eee he errs ye Boy dele ick 228 225 
Seen ets tater celeraa ia Tike a corer wale eeu) s 145 134 
erect Sardar eA We eR PEI ORO 159 159 
OE CO ICE Ee 117 113 
pean okey ova, So) vice or alavarer a Seavee L g re eens 307 282 
pide areata ea Rea an eee ateratik ter seeee) cia latae ata eraa 181 181 
Ne erect Sarge ae Siar C ata Ta eh ene Rebar eraian deter a 950 950 
Bae eS ee eee ees SEN re ayaa Seta oe 81 8l 
Tether Ae este ace ane okeca Me emene bie tee 634 618 
Bea instr a eeeA ee Mead NT utan Ser eet en ghar ee eg 136 135 
BERT He eee ee in eee ny 197 19] 
NO EA Se Ee Tee eee 1064 1064 
CRAIN SR NACE Ua ae eee ale leae ae 280 253 
Riera ie iene Sera n estat Neier SU ek Dare 230 217 
Ded lato lytia Sr asoia: oon Wel soe ocak Oar oN wala Duras 127 127 
PINES Sv ial Kaela BEE Tea RNR 92 92 
Bare roe det Bret Ce Rae 338 337 
DI ate inet eae A a ave MR TO Cee ai3 213 
BE Cn RE Coe ee ee eee ae 138 138 
OE eT ree ee 200 166 
Sarna a eer ta Were Ls SP Cant a he Sates rc tara! 103 99 
Saf oor eee em aie ee oats Satah gala ahs 471 468 
PN CRC TON PENCE Te eee 120 117 
Wot eins case Sortie Sinn Ra ere eae try star aL 305 301 
ER ae i Rate eee ee he Ree 278 278 
Pee agi rerus-sletrinie Mikio d aera eo ard as wo we 368 368 
St ee War ate Aree net Beno meson eeaatay ec aus 158 158 
Seen Pere Moehe or arte earn ety da males 234 222 
Boa asta Mee erates AAG eo hoi ae era alah Ege 163 ie ~ 
Darcie eis Taciten Raat erent sta mane erat any 68 63 
FR ee coe ee re eee ee eT ee i44 144 
esata cRer at ah ee agee es Sta ie A sta Nora tre ne hee 208 203 
Diptera aie TREE cisltnss Sat eRe ore oS 120 115 
eM ses ey Rector over Ace aici har aaa tN St oe 252 252 
Ae Mae everclear eer ol en arte gm aera eae 197 197 


PNsrsttte econ ast ARIK Kel eusia a Sigteree @ era ae 102 100 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION — Continued 








Recognized and 
Approved By 





M.D... Y 47 Me St. Mary's College... ....05..505.. 
iM. Y. 48 College of New Rochelle................. 
M. Y. K. 4D MNingare Wniversity. .. .. 206.6066 .s00086. 
YN. Of DEK. 50 University of Notre Dame............... 
M. Y. 51 College of Notre Dame of Maryland...... 
D. Y. 52 Providence College.................005: 
O. N. OD: Chee OO orice 6caisl Relea wees 88 4 RE Oe 
No. ¥.O; D: SA RGRAY COUEEO. 6 6 veg 5 ccs os cows ccaese es 
mh ¥. 55 University of Santa Clara..............-. 
DY. 56. ‘Seton Mal GoOuege. ... 6 .ccccccsecscences 
M.D, Y. DB] “SOUR FANE COMP: 5 5/655 cosisee ee swice vices 
SH Gy OP 58 Spring Fill Ganege:. 2... ices cc cc ss cceees 
Kok. YeiwAy NiO: BD. > ee ee Ee 
N- ©; BD: Y. GO ‘St. PhomasiCouege: oo occ. bc cccscseeses- 
ROMS. XX. Y.Z Gl RE CONGO ois 06k esate nase rcewesen 
“OD. G2 Bt Wikber Conege. c.5 5 occ icv bi os cclsee'sid's 
M.D: Y. GS Vie yeC INGO, co 5 oss occied dees eines 
M. D. G4 St. Vincent Conege ook ks 55s cess ce cece 
Iv. ¥. 65 College of Mt. St. Vincent............... 
N. D. fm OES SO? ee 
D. 67 St. Xavier College, Chicago............ S 
N. D. 68 St. Xavier College, Cincinnati............ 
Y.K.M GO DW Youville COnege: oo... ccs eceewccees 

7) a+ || a gee rot eee 





Code for “Recognized By”’: 


A Assoc. Amer. Universities (A) O Own State University 
Member X Amer. Assoc. University Women 

D Own State Dept. Education S__ Southern States Assoc. 

I Univ. of Illinois W_ Northwestern Assoc. 

K_ Univ. of California P State Board Pennsylvania 

M Middle States and Md. State Departments of Education 

N_ North Central Assoc. F —Calif. L—Oregon T—Texas 
Y—N. Y. Z—N.D. 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION — Continued 








No. Students 





Total With 15 Units 
Registration Working for 
Degrees 

ee ON AEN OR ORE Ta 159 132 
eee et a rer ee 552 552 
CE eT RET aE LET ER OE 216 207 
FL See Sale at eta Sate Mere Ruma ees 800 785 
SA taba arise a hare on Sones crenare ore Sera 100 100 
EP nh ER CeCe CMI Creer ee 469 469 
ene ei ae iad caeita ine ware Perales 107 100 
PUA r ed wiser ee aria are oe era a aba ars 171 169 
Se ee en ba Rote Pie eee eee 135 131 
eee ueT a Rie eon ee ce aR Raa 155 155 
Eeeuig 2 tee aun eohen oremcennerawe ki 228 203 
See ie vance eae Soleo ete OR 116 113 
Oren ner eine Peer Corre Teer ene 362 362 
eat ee ak an STR oo mas cee atts 389 384 
Re eT ror eee ere eer ee 355 355 
Bic terer a oree ne tielt Wah nehat ana Loavereiecrone Ter ob 130 125 
S fitch Dire td nC areite HS eIy ad tuainsta dere ee oe 496 493 
BNE eye true eer ea Se ee yer 138 138 
Warr ea pclae otra na Ce Raa 325 325 
Fe a esa sia ag ct en Gn atts ai a rear ar 156 152 
Bee ee er See eet on Rear rece 119 119 
Eo es DPR ER eeer eaten ee SP re eee me 218 215 

176 176 








bln teeae auc iee eee em en ud aaa 18986 18414 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION — Continued 











No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of Hours sa 
Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors for Graduation 
1 63 15 9 7 123 
2 89 39 45 42 136 
2 319 288 232 174 136 
4 254 110 61 47 128 
5 150 102 64 54 120 
6 108 63 50 40 120 
7 130 52 56 42 120 
8 157 108 72 65 128 
9 102 50 15 9 120 
10 147 42 35 24 120 
11 114 54 33 24 128 
12 58 50 15 II 124 
13 55 43 25 36 120 
14 72 2 II 5 128 
15 119 ri 4 68 43 132 
16 57 48 45 31 132 
17 396 276 147 131 136 
18 24 14 22 20 128 
19 329 122 88 79 136 
20 35 43 32 25 132 
2I 98 48 29 16 128 
22 342 280 223 219 136 
23 96 73 51 33 120 
24 93 74 28 22 128 
25 67 33 20 7 120 
26 39 27 14 12 128 
27 168 84 51 34 128 
28 84 57 40 32 128 
29 62 33 22 21 136 
30 72 52 25 17 126 | 
31 38 23 21 17 132 
32 130 106 124 108 128 
33 50 30 21 16 132 
34 149 101 32 19 128 
35 134 73 47 24 128 
36 248 55 31 34 128 
37 88 44 15 II 128 
38 112 39 30 4l 128 
39 89 45 18 Il 134 
40 35 10 12 6 128 
4l 79 39 15 11 128 
42 105 46 25 27 132 
43 57 31 18 9 128 
44 81 53 68 50 136 
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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION — Continued 











Maximum 
No. of Are Students Units No. of Profes- 
Special Admitted With Conditions No. of sors and 
Students Conditions? Allowed Entrance Units Instructors 

13 Yes 1 16 16 
150 Yes 1 15 . 29 

No 15 
28 Yes 1 15 22 
Yes 1 15 36 
19 No 15 61 
38 Yes 1 15 21 
17 Yes | 15 35 
Yes 2 15 21 
10 Yes 1 15 21 
3 Yes 1 15 15 
11 Yes 3 15 23 
Yes 1 15 10 
4 No 15 14 
25 Yes I 15 35 
Yes y 16 26 
No 15 35 
I Yes Za 16 13 
16 Yes 1 15 30 
I Yes I 16 17 
6 Yes 1 15 27 
No 16 55 
27 No 15 18 
13 No 15 16 
Yes 1 15 23 
No 15 10 
1 No 15 16 
No 15 16 
No 15 10 
34 Yes 2 16 20 
4 Yes 2 15 12 
3 Yes l 15 36 
3 Yes I 16 14 
4 No 15 18 
Yes I 15 19 
Yes 2 15 37 
Yes I 15 11 
12 No 15 36 
No 15 20 
5 Yes 1 15 10 
No 15 11 
5 Yes 2 15 27 
5 Yes I 15 22 
Yes 1 15 38 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE s 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION — Continued 











No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of Hours 
Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors for Graduation 
45 86 61 26 24 120 
46 40 39 12 9 128 
47 45 35 24 28 120 
48 200 140 111 101 136 
49 96 74 2 12 132 
50 374 209 106 96 144 
51 35 29 23 13 128 
52 198 161 64 46 140 
53 64 15 13 8 128 
54 64 57 31 17 128 
55 49 41 20 21 124 
56 6l 28 35 31 130 
57 77 55 37 34 128 
58 41 34 16 22 128 
59 161 106 53 42 132 
60 157 124 70 38 136 
61 92 87 90 86 132 
62 48 40 21 16 128 
63 206 136 91 63 128 
64 42 29 39 28 128 
65 108 96 70 51 136 
66 67 41 23 21 132 
67 71 22 15 a 130 
68 94 65 32 27 128 
69 63 50 36 27 144 
7833 4857 3188 2578 


41.2% 25.5% 16.8% 13.5% 
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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION — Continued 











Maximum 
No. of Are Students Units No. of Prof esrl 
Special Admitted With Conditions No. of sors an tr 
Students Conditions? Allowed Entrance Units ucto s-dns 
Yes 1 15 21 
2 No} 16 14 
27 Yes 2 16 13 
Yes 2 15 38 
9 Yes 1 15 25 
15 Yes 1 15 114 
Yes Z 16 17 
No 15 18 
7 Yes 1 15 12 
2 Yes I 15 33 
4 Yes 1 15 17 
Yes l 16 11 
25 Yes 1 16 34 
3 No 15 14 
No 16 31 
5 Yes 1 16 24 
Yes 2 16 ae 
5 Yes I 15 14 
3 Yes y 16 47 
Yes 1 16 13 
Yes Z 16 28 
4 No 15 29 
Yes Z 15 12 
3 Yes I 15 24 
Yes 214 15, 12 
572 1661 


3% 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION — Continued 











No. with no P. G. 
No. Teaching No. With No. With No. With Degrees but 





Part Time Ph.D. Master’s Bachelor’s Graduate Training 
in Academy Degrees Degrees Degrees tye... 2 ye. 3 yr. 

1 5 I 14 I I 

2 6 5 19 5 

3 7 I 
4 I 18 I 

5 1 6 29 

6 34 20 7 

7 4 3 10 8 8 
8 31 4 

9 7 10 4 e it 

10 3 16 2 2 

11 11 + 2 I 
12 9 5 9 

13 Z 3 3 a 

14 4 7 a 

15 2 9 14 

16 2 12 9 Zz & 3 
17 

18 2 11 

19 4 26 
20 6 5 6 i 2 

21 27 

22 2 37 16 

23 5 6 7 1 | 
24 3 8 Z 

25 3 2 15 6 2 
26 6 I 8 I I 
27 2 Il 5 
28 5 10 I 

29 ‘4 3 

30 3 10 7 2 

31 S, if 2 I 

32 9 15 12 1 
33 10 4 
34 I 16 l 
35 16 3 
36 8 22 7 
37 11 
38 7 9 13 9 

39 5 Z 10 8 - F 
40 3 6 4 3 
41 3 4 2 1 
42 2 15 10 Cot 
43 4 3 10 9 4 I 
ae 5 20 11 
45 Z 14 5 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION — Continued 














Estimated Annual Ap- 
Value Laboratory Equipment No. of Books  propriation 
Chem. Physics Biology in Library for Library 

$ 5,000 $ 6,000 $ 5,500 50,000 $ 1,500 
8,376 6,754 10,000 15,107 
31,000 28,000 22,000 60,000 3,000 

200,000 17,000 2,000 
8,700 6,000 8,000 17,500 1,200 
42,961.67 10,626.27 6,046.48 150,000 10,000 
20,000 10,000 5,000 20,000 10,000 

20,000 69,442 2,246 
32,500 25,000 25,000 24,200 4,000 
2,700 4,900 5,000 26,600 2,000 
13,000 15,000 5,000 42,000 3,000 
20,000 13,492 3,000 
4,800 3,000 700 21,500 700 
5,870 5,250 4,840 15,350 1,000 
8,450 5,000 15,785 1,200 
6,000 6,000 6,000 12,000 2,500 
117,500 15,000 
15,000 10,000 10,000 7, 500 
35,000 16,000 7,000 
6,000 14,500 4,500 9,100 1,500 
4,000 15,000 1,200 27,500 600 
100,000 6,000 
4,672 6,500 2,500 10,508 500 
40,000 20,000 25,000 10,000 500 
7,500 9,000 10,000 40,000 3,000 
6,500 8,000 2,000 11,600 900 
67,000 36,000 4,500 
5,339 3,000 3,100 8,000 633 
15,000 15,000 18,000 20,000 1,500 
4,211.70 4,866.85 5,161.28 13,812 1,500 
1,500 3,000 1,500 9,407 1,000 
25,000 15,000 15,000 105,444 13,000 
25,000 30,000 8,000 25,000 2,500 
50,000 20,000 15,000 50,000 8,000 
35,000 40,000 30,000 30,000 1,000 
49,660 41,062 6,500 5,000 
5,811.21 7,856.09 2,427.63 12,529 7,300 
23,225 
4,500 8,775 2,450 17,378 1,000 
3,000 3,300 1,500 6,000 500 
2,800 4,200 3,100 6, 1,000 
2,800 5,400 4,800 25,710 1,500 
10,000 23,552 500 
9,000 10,000 6,000 15,500 1,000 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION — Concluded 








Annual Ap- 
Estimated Laboratory Equipment No. of Books  propriation 
Value Physics Biology in Library for Library 





2 
I 


4 
3 
9 
7 
8 
6 
2 
I 
5 
6 
8 
3 
8 
3 
0 
5 
5 


a 


=— OO NI Qh an WWwWww 


2 
Z 
2 4 


30 339 37 14 16 
18.4% 55.9% 20.4% 4% without 
Bachelor Degree 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANDARD COLLEGES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION — Concluded 











No. with no P. G. 
No. Teaching No. With No. With No. With Degrees but 
Part Time Ph.D. Master’s Bachelor’s Graduate Training 
in Academy Degrees Degrees Degrees 5 ye 2 ye. 3 ye. 





5,000 4,500 1,500 23,000 1,000 
22,500 25,000 22,500 30,000 
20,000 18,000 10,000 13,000 2,000 
25,000 6,000 15,000 20,000 600 
138,419 5,000 
6,000 4,000 4,000 6,600 400 
7,000 4,000 5,000 15,000 500 
12,000 18,200 11,000 15,000 1,000 
9,385 2,907 4,778 13,200 1,500 
20,000 60,000 5,000 75,000 2,350 
15,000 11,000 14,000 12,000 650 
6,200 2,000 3,500 12,000 1,000 
6,000 10,000 3,000 22,500 500 
20,000 
16,000 5,000 7,000 14,000 1,000 
4,726.93 5,517.49 8,387.46 30,000 3,000 
5,200 5,668.16 8,979.45 19,655 
15,000 5,000 5,000 48,701 
7,000 9,000 5,000 55,000 
28,330.00 17,400 
3,200 3,295 5,397 10,500 
4,100 5,000 4,100 28,050 
56,120 
3,800 3,500 2,200 10,580 





The following is a tabular comparison of the summarized results of the 
reports of the colleges of the North Central Association and the Catholic 
Educational Association: 

Catholic North 


Educational Central 
Association i '” 
Colleges Reported 69 152 
Per Cent of Freshmen to Total Registration . 41.2% 33 1-3% to 50.0% 
Per Cent of Juniors and Seniors to Total 
Registration. . . 30.3% 30% to 12.0% 
No. of Colleges reporting 1 no students with 
less than 15 units..... vccwse ses OF 409% 62 or 40.8% 
Faculty possessing Ph.D. Degree. ee 18.4% 19.7% 
Per Cent of Faculty without Master Degree.. 24.4%, 18.0% 
Per Cent of Faculty without Bachelor Degree. 4.0% 4.5% 
Per Cent see both Academy and 
College. . 3.7% 
Per Cent Teaching r more than 16 Hours... .. 2.7% 
(more than 18 howe} 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE COMMISSION ON STANDARDI- 
ZATION JUNE 29, 1926 


As Secretary of the Commission on Standardization of the 
Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Catholic 
Educational Association I beg to submit the following report: 

Since the last annual meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation the work of the Commission on Standardization has 
been continued and considerable progress has been made. The 
questionnaire of the Commission was sent to all of the 71 colleges 
upon the old list of approved colleges and reports were received 
from all but Jefferson College, Convent Station, Louisiana. 

In addition applications were received from the following thir- 
teen colleges: 


St. Benedict’s College, St. Joseph, Minn., 
St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas, 
Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass., 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y., 
St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio, 

Mt. St. Joseph’s College on the Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Providence College, Providence, R. I., 
Regis College, Denver, Col., 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa., 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J., 
Villa Maria College, Immaculata, Pa., 


Questionnaires were sent to all these colleges, all of which were 
duly returned with the exception of the one sent to Good Coun- 
sel College. 

During the year the following 28 colleges were inspected : 


St Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan., 
St. Benedict’s College, St. Joseph, Minn., 
St. Bonaventure College, ‘ 

St. Edward’s University, 

Emmanuel College, 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Gonzaga University, 

St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, 
Incarnate Word College, 

St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., 
Loretto Heights College, 

Loyola College. Baltimore, 

St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal., 
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St. Mary’s College, Portland, Ore., 

St Mary’s College, Prairie de Chien, Wis., 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn., 

Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich., 

Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio College, 

Nazareth College, 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 

Rosemont College, 

College of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati, 

Seton Hall College, 

St. Viator College, 

Villa Maria College, 

Webster College, 

St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

In accordance with the resolution passed by the Department 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools at the meeting in Pittsburgh 
last June the Commission on Standardization met in Chicago on 
Sunday, December 13, 1925, in order to prepare a new list of 
standard colleges. The resolution read as follows: 

“Voted, that the Commission on Standardization be empowered 
to prepare a new list of standard colleges in accordance with the 
standards enforced since June, 1924, at a meeting to be held in 
Chicago on November 8, 1925.” 

As it was impossible to have all the colleges that required in- 
spection inspected before November 8 the Chairman of the 
Commission authorized the postponement of the date from No- 
vember 8 to December 13. Those present at the meeting 
were: Rev. John F. McCormick, S. J., Chairman, Rev. J. W. 
R. Maguire, C. S. V., Secretary, Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Rev. 
Joseph Tetzlaff, S. M., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Sister M. 
Augustina and Sister Mary Aloysius. The Rev. James Burns, 
C. S. C., Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, O. S. A., Rev. James H. Ryan, 
Ph. D., and Rev. Charles Buckley, S. J., were absent. 

In accordance with the instructions contained in the resolution 
passed by the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Catholic Educational Association at the meeting in Pittsburgh 
on June 30, 1925, the Commission on Standardization prepared 
a new list of standard colleges. The resolution referred to read 
as follows: . 

“Voted, that no college be placed on the accredited list of this 
Association without previously having been subject to competent, 
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personal inspection, authorized by the Commission on Standardi- 
zation. When, however, a Catholic college has been already 
approved by a recognized regional standardizing agency after 
competent, personal inspection such college may be placed on the 
list of approved colleges of this Association subject to reinspection 
whenever this Commission may deem it advisable, and subject in 
all cases to inspection at least once every five years. The follow- 
ing standardizing agencies shall be recognized by this Commis- 
sion: 


Assocation of American Universities, 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 

Northwestern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

New York Board of Regents, 

University of California. 


The Commission on Standardization placed the following col- 
leges which were already on the list of recognized agencies upon 
the accredited list without inspection for the present: 


Boston College, N. Y., Reg., U. of Cal., 

Canisius College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., U. of C., 

College of St. Catherine, Assoc. Amer. Univ., N. Cent. Assoc., etc., 
Catholic University, Assoc. Amer. Univ., Mid. Sts. and Md., etc., 
Columbia College, N. Cent. Assoc., U. of C., N. Y. Reg., 
Creighton University, N. Cent. Assoc., U. of C., N. Y. Reg., 
University of Dayton, N. Y. Reg, 

De Paul University, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 

University of Detroit, U. of C., N. Y. Deg, 

Dominican College, N. Y. Reg., 

College of St. Elizabeth, Assoc. Amer. Univ., Mid. Sts. and Md., etc., 
Fordham University, Amer. Assoc. Univ., Mid. Sts. and Md., etc., 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa., N. Y. Reg., 

Georgetown University, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., etc., 
Georgian Court College, Mid. Sts. and Md., 

Holy Cross College, N. Y. Reg., U. of C., 

Incarnate Word College, South. Sts. Assoc., 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, Mid. Sts. and Md., 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, N. Y. Reg., 

St. John’s University, Toledo, N. Y. Reg., 

John Carroll University, N. Cent. Assoc., 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 
Our Lady of the Lake College, South. Sts. Assoc., 

St. Louis University, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 

Loyola College, N. Y. Deg., U of C. 

Loyola University, Chicago, N. Cent. Assoc., 

Manhattan College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 

Marquette University, N. Cent. Assoc., U. of C., 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 
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St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, N. Cent. Assoc., 

St. Mary’s of the Woods College, N. Cent. Assoc., 

Marywood College, Mid. Sts. and Md.e, 

Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 
College of New Rochelle, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 
Niagara University, Mid Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., etc. 
University of Notre Dame, N. Cent. Assoc., U. of C 
Providence College, N. Y. Reg., 

Rosary College, N. Cent. Assoc., 

Seton Hall College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 

Spring Hill College, South. Sts. Assoc., N. Y. Reg., 

St. Teresa College, Assoc. Amer. Univ., N. Cent. Assoc., etc., 
St. Thomas College, N. Cent. Assoc., N. Y. Deg., etc., 
Trinity College, Assoc. Amer. Univ., Mid. Sts. and Md., etc., 
Villanova College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 

St. Vincent College, Mid. Sts. and Md., 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Mid. Sts. and Md., 

Webster College, N. Cent. Assoc., 

St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, N. Cent. Assoc., 

D’Youville College, Mid. Sts. and Md., N. Y. Reg., 


After detailed consideration and analysis of inspectors’ reports 
and questionnaires the Commission also placed the following col- 
leges upon the accredited list: 


St. Benedict’s College, 

St. Edward’s University, 

Duquesne University, 

Emmanuel College, 

Gonzaga University, 

*St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, 
Loretto Heights College, 

Loyola College, Baltimore, 

St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal., 

St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn., 
Marygrove College, 

*College of Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio, 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
*Regis College, 

University of Santa Clara, 

Seton Hall College, 

St. Viator College, 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, 


Admittance to the list of standard colleges was refused without 
prejudice to 8 colleges that did not meet in all respects the re- 
quired standards. 





* Subject to reinspection in one year. St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, 
College of Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio, and Regis College were placed 
upon the lists of accredited colleges, subject to reinspection in one year. 
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Action on 3 colleges was deferred until the June meeting owing 
to the fact that it had not been possible to have them inspected 

Jefferson College, Convent Station, Louisiana, was omitted 
from the new list for failure to send in any report. 

A very important action taken by the Commission on Standard- 
ization was the passage of the following resolution: 

“Voted, that educational institutions of higher learning that 
have been admitted or shall apply for admittance to the list of 
standard colleges which maintain a high school in connection 
with the college shall effect a complete separation in buildings, 
faculty and discipline within the first triennial period from 1925.” 

This measure will have to be submitted for the approval of the 
Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools at this meeting. 

In accordance with instructions received from the Commission 
at the December meeting the Secretary sent out this new list of 
standard colleges to the Catholic press. 

I have made a detailed statistical analysis of the reports re- 
ceived from the 69 colleges on the accredited list. Considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in making this report due mainly 
to failure of registrars to fill out the questionnaire properly. 
Serious discrepancies have been found for example in reporting 
the number of students and the sizes of classes, varying all the 
way in the total number of students from 99 to 1. Under these 
circumstances it has been quite impossible to make the appended 
detailed study absolutely accurate. It is, however, approximately 
correct. 

In order that you may more easily follow the remainder of this 
report I have had the statistical analysis printed and copies have 
been distributed to each one of you. In the first 11 columns I 
have made an analysis of the numbers of the student bodies, the 
sizes of the four classes, the number of hours recuired for gradu- 
ation and the requirements for entrance. The column, “Total 
Registration,” includes only the students registered in college 
proper and excludes enrollment in professional schools. The total 
number of students registered in college amounts to 18,986 and 
the number with 15 units entrance requirements and working for 
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a degree amounts to 18,414. Following are the totals of such 
students registered in the various classes: 


RESINOUS “a hacccnanans toda dete aavenseasseatnewers 7,833 
SOMMOMEREN: oo act core wae wamactvecoaeerncenuenaawas 4,857 
POMOESs Soucy cided ciscarelecddsccuedwedatesthaue xeewuees 3,188 
SGINOUS) sonccs sarc an ewan vd el dene cenedtcuetaaeaaaena 2,578 


This reveals the fact that the freshmen constitute 41.2% of the 


total student body, the sophomores 25.5%, the juniors 16.8%, the 
Seniors 13.5%, and the special students constitute approximately 
3%. I have compared these statistics with the figures of the 
North Central Association and I find no very marked discrepancy. 
The North Central Association reports that the ratio of Fresh- 
men to total registration is, “uniformly high, often from 1/3 to 
y%.” The number of juniors and seniors together constitute 
30.3% of the entire student enrolment in the standard colleges 
of this Association and the North Central Association reports 
that, “the number of juniors and seniors in proportion to total 
enrollment is uniformly low, rarely exceeding 30% of the total 
enrollment and running as low as 12%.” The special students, 
that is, those who have not fulfilled entrance conditions and are 
not candidates for degrees number 572 or 3% of the total. 
Twenty-eight colleges report no special students while I reports 
as high as 150. This is probably due to the registrar not under- 
standing the questionnaire and possibly reporting as special stu- 
dents seminarians attending a branch of his institution. Sixteen 
colleges report 10 or more special students. It would seem highly 
desirable that the number of such students should be reduced 
and that the general proportion of the Juniors and Seniors in the 
student body should be increased. 
Hours for graduation vary all the way from 120 to 144. 


10 colleges require 120 hours 
1 college requires 123 hours 
2 colleges require 124 hours 

29 colleges require 128 hours 
2 colleges require 130 hours 

Io colleges require 132 hours 
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1 college requires 134 hours 
10 colleges require 136 hours 
1 college requires 140 hours 
2 colleges require 144 hours 


From this it would appear that 128 hours constitute the aver- 
age requirement for graduation. 
The colleges of this Association require either 15 or 16 units 
for entrance. 
49 colleges require 15 units 
1 college requires 1514 units 
19 colleges require 16 units 


There is less uniformity regarding admittance of conditioned 
students. Twenty colleges will not admit conditioned or special 
students, while 1 college admits with 3 conditions, I with 2%, 
15 with 2, and 32 with 1. It would appear that more than 2 con- 
ditions are excessive and that such colleges should be warned to 
restrict their entrance requirements. It seems to be the uniform 
practice that entrance conditions be satisfied before the end of the 
freshman year. One college, however, allows 3 years to work 
off entrance conditions. 

In the other columns I have made a statistical analysis of the 
faculty, training, laboratory and library equipment, etc. The 
total number of professors and instructors reported by the 69 
colleges is 1,661, or an average of 24 to a college. Of this total 
number 305 or 18.4% have the Ph. D. Degree as compared with 
19.7% of the North Central Association. In reality this discrep- 
ancy is not as great as it may appear from the figures when it is 
remembered that the majority of the faculties, at least of the 
men’s colleges, are composed of priests all of whom must have 
done 4 years’ work in a seminary after graduation. Had these 
men been laymen and spent the same amount of tiize doing post- 
graduate work they would have secured in many cases Ph. D. De- 
grees. I think it would be advantageous to have an understand- 
ing with the other accrediting agencies regarding the amount of 
credit they will grant for work done in theological seminaries, 
much of which is of high cultural value. This discrepancy can 
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furthermore be partially explained by the fact that at least 2 large 
and important colleges failed to give detailed information regard- 
ing the training of their faculty. Had these institutions enumer- 
ated the number of professors with Ph. D. Degrees on their facul- 
ties in all probability there would be no discrepancy between the 
figures of this Association and the North Central Association. 

Of the total faculty of 1,661,928 or 55.9% are reported as pos- 
sessing Master’s Degrees and 339 or 20.4% have the Bachelor’s 
Degree and 67 or 4% are reported without Bachelor’s Degrees. 
These figures compare favorably with those of the North Cen- 
tral Association, 18% of all faculties being reported without the 
Master’s Degree and 4.5% without the Bachelor Degree. 

The number of full time faculty members teaching both college 
and academy classes is 61 or 3.7%. This can scarcely be called 
“negligible” which is the term used by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 

A total of 46 members or 2.7% of the total are teaching more 
than 16 hours a week. This is about the same as the North Cen- 
tral Association which makes its calculation, however, upon a 
basis of “in excess of 18 hours per week.” 

The following colleges report instructors teaching more than 16 
hours a week: 


St Benedict’s College........... 1 St Mary’s of the Woods Col- 
Caisse CONCISE: o0o0sccseecee 5 MORO sasaidscss dccedacesaaes 1 
Dé Pal University... sce cece 1 College of New Rochelle........ 1 
St. Edward’s University........ 1 College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
College of St. Elizabeth........ 6 WANG. seis oodseeesatincedi 2 
Emmanuel College. o<...0.6.00% S Ness Coed. .os. ce seciccdaces 3 
Georgian Court College......... 2 St. Thomas College:... «ccs. 5 
Marquette University........... & "Teme COmeges «case ccccccwues 3 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland.... 2 Villanova College.............. 6 
St. Mary’s College, Prairie du 
TS COR eee eee 2 


It should be said, however, in justice to several of these insti- 
tutions that some of these teachers are music teachers. It would 
be well, however, if the teaching load on all the instructors in the 
colleges of this Association could be reduced so that they would 
have more time for research and constructive scholarship. Recent 
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discussions on this subject in the Catholic press has brought out 
the fact that however excellent the teaching in the Catholic col- 
leges of the country may be that they have failed to produce a 
proper proportion of noted and constructive scholars. Has not the 
time come for us to make a serious effort to remedy this defect? 
The following is a tabular comparison: of the summarized re- 
suits of the statistical analysis of the colleges of the North Central 
Association and the Catholic Educational Association: 


Cath. Ed. Assoc. No. Cent. Assoc. 


Colleges ‘reported wesisic.ccoccccins esses 69 152 
Per cent of Freshmen to Total 

FRPSISEEAUION! 42s aoreree dove Seine es 41.2% 33 1/3 to 50% 
Per cent of Juniors and Seniors to 

total enrollments... ices co.8 cs 30.38% 30% to 12% 
No. of colleges reporting no students 

with less than 15 units.......... 28 or 40.5% 62 or 40.8% 
Faculty possessing Ph.D. Degrees..... 18.4% 19.7% 
Per cent of Faculty without Master 

WOE? Bios cinvcin Calas sateen eee 24 4% 18 % 
Per cent of Faculty without 

Bachelor DEeree... eisiictkices teens 4.0% 4.5% 
Per cent Teaching both Academy 

ioe Wel Okc) | Cena RA es 3.7% 1.8% 
Per cent Teaching more than 16 

1c) RRO arp Rene re ae ee ee 2.7% 1.15% 


(more than 18 hours) 


I have not attempted to make a summarized study of the esti- 
mated value of the laboratory or library equipment. The de- 
tailed figures are available in the statistical table. 


May I be permitted before closing this report to make a few 
recommendations based upon some years’ experience as Secretary 
of the Commission on Standardization ? 


The work of the Commission and especially of the Chairman 
and Secretary is laborious, trying, and difficult. It is impossible 
to please everybody and colleges refused admittance to the stand- 
ard list are quite naturally displeased and in some cases have 
been prone to vent their displeasure upon the Secretary personally 
who is no more responsible than any other member of the Com- 
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mission. It should be borne in mind that all the members of the 
Commission serve entirely gratuitous!y and have to do their reg- 
ular work as members of the faculties of various institutions of 
this Association, with a consequence that they can do the work 
of the Commission only in their very scant spare time. The vol- 
ume of correspondence which must be done by the Secretary is 
very great, not to mention the additional labor of studying ques- 
tionnaires, reports of inspectors and the other routine work of the 
office. As in all other human institutions mistakes sometimes 
occur which may at times cause annoyance to members of this 
Association but everything possible has been done to prevent such 
mistakes, considering the difficulties under which the Commission 
and its Secretary have had to labor. I would like to recommend 
that all the members of this Association practice a little patience 
and forebearance with the Commission, looking forward hope- 
fully to the future when the work can be very much better done 
than at present. 

The most serious difficulty experienced has been in securing 
inspectors. In some cases it has been impossible to have some 
colleges inspected with a consequence that serious injustice has 
been done to these institutions. It is impossible for the Secretary 
and the members of the Commission to do all the work of inspec- 
tion with a consequence that it is from time to time necessary to 
call upon other members of this Association, whose institutions 
are upon the accredited list, to act as inspectors. In too many 
cases such requests have been refused. The work of the Com- 
mission cannot be successfully and efficiently. done until all the 
members of this Association are willing to cooperate in this ex- 
tremely important matter. Surely every college on the accred- 
ited list can from time to time spare a member of its faculty for 
a day or two to inspect some neighboring college. 

The work of the Commission on Standardization has been on 
a better basis during the past year than ever before. Inno year 
of its history has so much constructive progress been made. 
There is no reason for discouragement and when it is recognized 
generally that the Commission on Standardization desires to be 
sincerely helpful to all Catholic colleges either on the accredited 
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list or not, much difficulty and unpleasantness will disappear. The 
Commission would much rather accredit a college than refuse. In 
many cases refusing to place an institution upon the acrcedited 
list is a greater act of kindness than granting it admittance be- 
cause thereby the trustees and officers of such an institution are 
spurred to greater effort to bring it up to the highest standards. 
The Commission does not claim to be infallible and perhaps has 
erred in some cases but such mistakes will grow fewer as ex- 
perience increases and the work of the Commission is better un- 
derstood. 

There are good grounds for believing that reciprocal relations 
may be secured in the not-too-distant future with other recognized 
accrediting agencies. 

In conclusion I desire to thank the Rev. John F. McCormick, 
S. J., Chairman of the Commission on Standardization, and the 
other members of the Commission for their never-failing aid and 
kindly cooperation. My own thanks and the thanks of the Com- 
mission are also due to: Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Rev. Leigh 
Hubbell, C. S. C., Rev. George W. Johnson, Ph. D., Rev. C. S. 
Carroll, S. J., Rev. John F. Krost, S. J., Rev. J. A. Herbers, S. J., 
Rev. George P. Mulvaney, C. S. V., Rev. Matthew Schumacher, 
C. S. C., Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, O. S. A., Rev. Joseph S. Reiner, 
S. J., Rev. William M. Stinson, S. J., Rev. S. H. Horine, S. J., 
Rev. John F. McCormick, S. J., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Rev. 
Julius W. Haun and Professor R. R. Macgregor, who kindly in- 
spected colleges for the Commission at my request. 


Immediately after the reading of the Secretary’s report it was 
moved and seconded that it be adopted. This motion was car- 
ried unanimously. 


ADDITIONAL STUDENT ENROLMENT 


Herewith is appended a report of students enrolled in the pro- 
fessional and other schools of our Catholic colleges: 


CEOS: HOHE six. 6:15 4 aos'e Ketel selaciemeaeeeanewes 875 
BGstOn (CONC ee cc cis. ccs Seis ese sears’ evbial craw aareieniers.€ 0/6 30 
Be BRRER ICE SO MORE 6 ois: sceecare oisisinw aesletegeselsrelmewie 20 


RSAC “ONIVORNUY 5.056 osicce geese ocmnisicweveenes 250 
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Cryer UNIVE tSW soos ele cciicclnsnceddcesdewusees 1,746 
Wimnueesinvi Ge Braytttss)o5's.c0c cess cccence case xacwe ees 372 
Ble Patil UUnVGnsnt sc occccoddeds uuwcicctsncwseecas 2,791 
WIMSUORUIEG Ob CENON 3 o's gi cer Ssicietn diate cadedveeea cece. 1,494 
Brounitiicaie [COueg@ ss «ccs oe oe vctetan Chuckiv cs Wanidaeucoeta 5 
Bresciesite. Uiaversitie ss osc Sear dev cdeinccediveks 1,874 
Baresi Ciutat ics. 3 oe co eet emcc cece cece decseas 4,850 
GGaraetewie CNV ERSG eo acc sien co cn's cecencnecceeses 1,748 
Gerddae (CMINVEEU anc ce cca le ccnncawensecwedecews 233 
Se, POs. Uitte Wee a cccescdieesncdscwcswcecewes 2,183 
St. Ignatius College, San Francisco... .0.ccesesse 313 
Loyola, University, ChieagOec ccc ceiccccccecccveceece 3,140 
Loyola University New Orleans...............22200: 766 
MGannattats (CONCRO ies «ic ci hk oh cc wkeeke duds eee eens 105 
Wrarautite Univeretes. scc6cc cscs x ciarncevediiaees 3,411 
Waiversity of Notte Dame. c.. .ccdcvcscscccccveves 1,356 
Urarversity OF Santa Clataics oo cc cccenccecsccsesws 171 
Coneke: OF St RetCsai ccc ude nteciwcdenicesasocueeces 126 

HRCI Manic 2/5 Sata Relais oo aewiawe me Wows dead anweeae 27 ,359 
Enrollment in Colleges of Liberal Arts, accredited 

SHG) NEN NECIEGNOUls <6 ccs ncccccdasleuecansecas 19,760 


CANE, (ROEM cc bode cx oc elvencccwansaccus eens 47,119 
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TREND OF EDUCATION 
BROTHER JASPER, F. S. C., MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The late President Hyde of Bowdoin suggested the following as 
a statement of the ends and aims of the college: To be at home 
in all lands and ages, to count nature a familiar acquaintance, 
and art an intimate friend; to gain a standard for the appre- 
ciation of other men’s work and the criticism of your own; to 
carry the keys of the world’s library in your pocket, and feel 
its resources behind you in whatever task you undertake; to 
make hosts of friends among the men of your own age who are 
leaders in all walks of life; to lose yourself in generous enthus- 
iasm and cooperate with others for common ends; to learn man- 
ners from students who are gentlemen, and form character under 
professors who are Christians ;—this is the offer of the college for 
the four years of your life. 

When this was penned it described the ideal situation of a col- 
lege of liberal arts, an institution unaffected by the various agen- 
cies now intimately associated with the pressures of the strenu- 
ous life. It pictures the conditions that once obtained when lib- 
eral culture preceded the entrance to the professional schools 
when the curriculum was not so complicated. The college of 
liberal arts occupied in those days a unique position. The course 
of studies was stereotyped according to the European plan ac- 
cording to which the American college was built. The numbers 
seeking admission were limited, we might even say they could be 
hand-picked. Private academies offered the immediate prepar- 
ation for the matriculant. The college was in a position to dic- 
tate the policy of preparation. Its dictation was lived up to be- 
cause of its sphere of usefulness in cultural leadership. 

Changes have since been effected. The college tried to extend 
its influence in the community for which it was established, and 

(124) 
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at the same time it became concerned with furthering the inter- 
ests cf the individual through the determination of his peculiar 
aptitudes and capacities, and offering him the opportunities to 
deveiop both to the maximum of efficiency. Elective courses 
wrought havoc for some years. The system was overstressed. 
The promise of efficiency seemed to lie somewhere between the 
ultra-conservative prescribed curriculum and disjointed free-and- 
easy elective system founded upon the unlimited choice by the 
immature student whose principal rule was easy courses at the 
most convenient hours. The curricular pendulum swung back 
and forth; but in the determination of its real effectiveness new 
forces had to be reckoned with—geographical, historical, econom- 
ic and social. Its movement is resolved not merely into simple 
forces but reveals a series of complicated factors that makes its 
ideal position one of difficult determination. Thus geograph- 
ically there are sections conservative through tenacious adher- 
ence to apparently unalterable traditions; other sections extra- 
ordinarily progressive unhampered by traditions except those in 
the making; besides these we find other sections which are quite 
content with the present course of action or totally indifferent to 
literary culture. 

Historical factors, too, are at work—efforts being made either 
to preserve in toto one type, or to coordinate efficaciously the 
best features of the humanistic, the scientific, the realistic, the 
naturalistic or the psychologic movement. ‘The result is an over- 
crowded curriculum, extending the period of school life beyond 
practical limits or the furnishing of a diversity of ideals and 
aims that confuse educators, as manifested at their annual 
gatherings. 

Social and economic conditions also play their role. On one 
side one may hear it said that our youth are being over-educated, 
implying that there are too many seeking white collar jobs in 
urban communities, with the result that the farms and industries 
are abandoned, from which a serious national crisis may ensue. 
Industrial leaders deprecate very frequently the wholesomeness 
or efficiency of college training and for them graduation from 
college is a poor recommendation for the prospective wage 
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earner. It may be that the colleges are at fault inasmuch as they 
have not adapted their curricula to the exigencies of the time or 
have engendered a feeling of self-sufficiency and unwarranted 
independence in the college student that preclude his proper ad- 
justment in the world of affairs. 

We as educators experience the force of these elements in our 
own limited sphere when we try to adjust a student who seeks 
to transfer from one school to another. In many cases readjust- 
ments cannot and should not be effected, because there is a va- 
riation in the stress attached to certain courses in the curriculum 
or a complete neglect of courses for which according to time and 
place there may be a just demand. 

The above considerations merely hint at the general influences 
working upon the college curriculum in method and content. 
More specifically we should consider the influences which here and 
now are affecting college work. Their powers in some instances 
are circumscriptive; in other cases, directive. First, there are 
those having for their object the theory and practice of educa- 
tion; second, those having for aim the determination of curric- 
ular content and what therein shall be accepted or rejected under 
given conditions; third, there are those lying outside the educa- 
tional field properly so-called, but have assumed a right upon 
monetary consideration to legislate thereon. 


Of the first group we may mention the educational associa- 
tions. Three of these, the National Educational Association, the 
Catholic Educational, and the American Council on Education, 
are national in pretension. Several, such as the New England 
Association, the Association of Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, the North Central (Association, the 
Southern Educational Association, etc., are limited to well- 
defined territories. Through organization for a specific purpose 
they gained a power over particular institutions and have influ- 
enced the standards of equipment, personnel, general range of 
courses, organization of classes and methods of procedure. They 
have exerted their influences upon State and national legisla- 
tion in educational matters, and their policies must be reverenced. 
In other words, the individual college is being gradually absorbed 
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by an association. To pass muster it must enjoy membership. 
While not being deprived of that liberty characteristic of indi- 
viduality, nevertheless it is being circumscribed and directed by 
agencies outside its organization, and by these agencies its 
efficiency is being put to the test. The Catholic Educational 
Association can and should wield a great power for good. But 
as far as colleges and secondary schools are concerned, there is 
room for doubt about our real effectiveness owing to a tendency 
toward provincialism in the adoption and realization of stand- 
ards. The national organization that has grown rapidly and is 
being identified with the Bureau of Education is the American 
Council of Education whose power will be vast if the Director 
of Education should be raised by Federal legislation to mem- 
bership in the President’s cabinet. 


The second group of influencing agencies as suggested above 
are those who seek to determine curricular content. They are 
professional organizations deeply indebted to the colleges of the 
past who have so intrenched themselves by organization and 
subsequent influence upon local legislation as to occupy the 
position of dictators. Two of these are the American. Medical 
Association and the American Law Association. The former 
would modify the scope and content of the natural sciences and 
modern languages for the prospective matriculant of the medical 
school. The latter is bringing its influence to bear upon the 
social sciences and certain courses of philosophy, and as this 
organization gathers strength its dictation is going to effect 
serious modifications in the college that will best serve its clientele. 
The B. S. degree that formerly meant elimination of Greek or 
Latin, or both, now stands for something quite different; the 
B. A. of the old regime that meant unquestionable entree into 
the professional schools, now must include precise matter covered 
in a particular manner. 


The third group is made up of such agencies apparently stand- 
ing by but contributing moral or material aid to the workers in 
the educational field. Several big foundations and boards or 
funds belong to this category. Through surveys, gifts and other 
means they are shaping the policies of the colleges which have 
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been their beneficiaries and they are influencing the policies oi 
such institutions as aspire to the emoluments that may accrue 
from their approval. The influence of these foundations 
is peculiar, to say the least. For example, the approval of one, 
according to its charter demands that the prospective beneficiary 
be non-sectarian—a term equivalent to non-religious. It is true 
that this foundation does not directly affect the members of our 
organization, but it does expose tempting bait for small institu- 
tions that are compelled to do something to insure a portion of 
their teaching personnel at the pension age. 

The moral aid of one of these funds is highly suggestive. The 
survey recently conducted by Dr. Frederick J. Kelly with the aid 
of a subvention from the Commonwealth Fund of New York is 
illustrative. From him through the author of the introduction, 
Dr. Samuel P. Capen, the basic principle of the present trend in 
education is seen: 





“The American college is a paradox. It is more severely criti- 
cized than any other institution in the educational system, and 
it is more popular than any other. It is the heart of university 
education and it is the seat of most of the serious diseases that 
afflict universities. Men and women everywhere prize their col- 
lege connections above all other connections and yet these con- 
nections are the least demonstrably useful to them. The college 
is the most vulnerable institution we have, and it is the most 
vital. Because we love it we chasten it. It has hardly’ responded 
to the chastening at all, but we love it still.” 


One might continue to show that “the position of the college 
in the American educational scheme is now being threatened by 
irresistible social forces” and it behooves us to watch every 
movement and to study the effect of every factor. More of this 
anon. 

Within the educational field itself we have at work forces that 
are modifying policies, aims, personnel and equipment that should 
make the college proper sit up and take notice. 

[he public support of institutions, and this applies not only 
to tax supported but to others that have appealed for public sup- 
port, demands that in some cases the public shall have a direct 
voice and in other instances, a respect for public opinion. There 
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is hardly a State in the union that does not boast of one or more 
publicly supported institutions. In many matters the public 
policy of this institution is supposed to be representative of the 
opinion of the commonwealth to which it owes its existence. With 
whole-souled support and unlimited resources, these institutions 
set the pace. We may not believe altogether in their theory and 
practice, but our efficiency is tested by their standards. Whether 
we will or not, in many cases we are called upon to measure up 
in methods and influence if we would hold our positions. 


Of the publicly supported institutions, one of the most import- 
ant is the public high school. It has superseded the old academy. 
It has grown so important through patronage and support that it 
occupies at present a position all its own. The old academy was 
in general an intermediate school, devoted to preparation for 
college. Owing to its position the college could dictate. The 
modern high school is for the majority a finishing school. The 
college may offer requirements for the minority, but the wel- 
coming of a large portion of this minority may require readjust- 
ments owing to the liberal interpretations placed by secondary 
school administrators upon the exactions of their school work. 


It is true there is a rush for higher education, as it should be 
according to the laws of physiological and psychological develop- 
ment. The body does not reach its perfection until approxi- 
mately the age of twenty-five; reason does not mature until about 
the age of twenty-one; the faculties of the soul reach their per- 
fection at about the age of forty. Accordingly there is a move- 
ment to prolong the training of our youth until they shall be 
best fitted to meet the demands of social efficiency and useful 
citizenship. The public demands it, and is willing to pay for it. 
Our policy must be to yield judiciously to the public demand by 
a coordinated curriculum of a theoretical and practical import, 
administered according to approved methods, to meet the emerg- 
ency or suffer from reduced attendance through inability to 
serve the community that fostered us. 


Within the college itself there are many things that must be 
considered in relation to the trend of education. The college 
charter and by-laws are suggestive of the end and aims, the 
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traditions of the teaching body are useful guides of the means 
by which these ends are to be attained. But both must be vital- 
ized, and the index of vitality is a fairly good index of what may 
be expected. Fossilization should be guarded against; but we 
must also be on our guard against the evils of mushroom growth. 
In these matters administrative and departmental control must 
be assertive. Academic freedom, the bane of secular colleges, 
should be kept within the limits of sound ethics and common 
sense. There is no doubt that some of our teachers trained in 
secular universities, may carry progressiveness to unwarranted 
stages. In the effort to produce departmental efficiency, we may 
be inclined to overlook the harmonious development that will 
accrue only from the proper coordination of the courses of the 
curriculum. 

Cognizance must be taken of a movement already strong 
within the college walls; viz., the student movement. In the col- 
lege of the past supervision of the European type prevailed. 
Every activity was under the control of the faculty, to such 
extent that not much was left to the individual initiative. Herd- 
ing in common dormitories and common study-halls is not now 
prevalent. The students are left largely to control their time 
outside the lecture halls. They have found it necessary to organize 
for leisure time occupation and hence the interest manifested in 
personal physical education, athletics, social and fraternal 
activities. Student government or student organization is a 
manifestation on the part of the students to manage their own 
affairs. The example of similar activities in secular colleges is 
being emulated by ours. Is there not danger here that one of the 
mediaeval types of universities may be revived—that in which the 
student body held the charter, hired the professors, and mapped 
the curriculum? 

As a result of the student movement, the teacher is now being 
put on trial. It is manifested by the confidence placed in present 
and past students—particularly in upper classmen and alumni. 
For the determination of the status of the modern college, some 
of the following questions were addressed to seniors by Dean 
Kelly: 
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Recall the teacher of whom you might say “He was the best col- 
lege teacher I ever had.” 

Had the above teacher a more profound knowledge of his sub- 
ject than other teachers? 

Did he seem to adapt his subject better to the needs of his stu- 
dents? 

Did his courses demand less or more work than the average col- 
lege course? 

Did he expect more initiative and allow greater independence to 
students ? 

Did he emphasize life situations more in his teachings than did 
other teachers ? 

Was the course served better than other courses to establish better 
methods of study? 

Was the skillful organization of materials of the course in skele- 
ton outline form the chief reason for its superior worth? 


These are only a few questions being submitted to collegians 
now. Our students have always had their favorite professors. 
The maturity of judgment of the upper classmen and their sense 
of values where college education is an investment is of special 
import. They are entitled to a return for money outlay, and we 
ought to respect their opinions or not send them to the world of 
affairs with a diploma sealed and attested. 

Those who have gone forth from our colleges have an influ- 
ence upon the trend of education. Their advice is generously 
offered. They return to us with their problems based upon first- 
hand experience. This experience may involve adjustment to 
the university situation or may take the form of a regret for a 
better immediate preparation for a business career. The older 
alumni are called upon for financial aid, or, possibly for service 
on the board of trustees. The financial help they proffer 
deserves more than a mere “Thank you”. The service they may 
render in vocational guidance deserves the tribute we pay to the 
successful man. The influence they exert in fraternal life, 
whether in the alumni society or in a fraternity, properly so-called, 
merits recognition. As educators we cannot afford to fortify 
ourselves behind ponderous tomes or mossworn traditions and 
remain deaf to the helpful advice they vouchsafe. Many col- 
leges seek their aid as members of the board of overseers or the 
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board of trustees. Many colleges recall them to lecture to the 
student body on live topics with which young men ought to be 
concerned. The more closely the faculty and board of admin- 
istration come in contact with them, the better will be the esprit 
de corps of the college. 

Is there a particular movement that deserves consideration as 
emphasizing the present trend of education? 


Among the movements that have affected our whole educa- 
tional system is an interest in the individual. It may be summed 
up in the term individualization. The term does not imply that 
we revert to the individual method, nor are we to understand that 
it means we are to limit our attention to a select few to the exclu- 
sion of the large number who clamor for admission into the 
chosen field of education. It does imply an intimate knowledge 
of the individual student with whom we have to deal—an 
acquaintance with his past performance and the future to which 
he aspires. Hence the two important problems of psychological 
tests and vocational guidance to be secured through the intimate 
knowledge of the individual and a sympathetic direction by the 
professors for the attainment of the goal for which the individual 
is best suited. For this end the lecture system may be ill adapted 
although following the lines of least resistance as far as the 
preceptor is concerned; the recitation may be desultory in its 
conduct and fruitless in its results; the quiz, mechanical in its 
application and purposeless except for numerical grading; the 
laboratory exercise, merely an effort at elaborate drawings and 
a precise rendition of text-book information. The qualifications 
of the individual should be determined from psychological and 
other tests. These results should be counter-balanced by sub- 
sequent tests of a scientific character that the individual may be 
more thoroughly known by means more scientific than that of 
the mood of the professor for a given day or hour. Sympathy, 
the bond which unites the student and professor, should be estab- 
lished for the vocational guidance of the collegian. That the 
work of proper guidance may be carried to its fullest, many col- 
leges favor the idea of having a dean free from instructorial 
duties to aid the students of a particular group. 
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In the measuring of achievements for any individual various 
methods are being tried. The old method of semester hours with 
mere passing grades seems to be on the wane. Two other 
methods are being tested: one, the point system, in which one 
may earn points in semester hours and additional points accord- 
ing to the grades obtained in the particular courses, usually the 
number of points being equal to the total semester hours placing 
special value on the A grade; the other is, the comprehensive test 
in both major and minor sequences. 

In conclusion, we may sum up by saying the college is being 
chastened in curricular content, method, and greater attention to 
the individual; that the agencies at work outside of the faculty 
are accrediting groups, wealthy foundations and _ learned 
societies; that the general aim is to treat the individual by 
scientific methods rather than by mere formal lecturing. 








CONTENT AND CREDIT HOURS FOR COURSES IN 
RELIGION 


REVEREND JOHN M. COOPER, PH. D., S. T. D.. THE CATHOLIC UNI- 
VERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The subject assigned is a broad one for twenty-minute treat- 
inent. Instead, therefore, of attempting to cover it comprehen- 
sively, I have thought best to suggest a few topics for discussion 
drawn from my confréres’ and my own experience with the re- 
ligion courses at the Catholic University. Very little apology 
need be made for the use of the first person singular and plural 
in the present paper, as what I am writing is to no small extent 
a public confession of our pedagogical sins. 

During the last seventeen years we have two or three times 
given full year courses on the definition, origin, and history of 
religion with a survey of the religions and religious conditions 
in the world to-day. We have as often given also whole semester 
or whole year courses on the influence of Christianity upon 
civilization, including its influence upon religion, morality, science, 
education, and religious and political liberty. Both of these 
courses are easy to give. Both hold the attention of classes well. 
We have, however, scrapped both of them, retaining only frag- 
ments of the material and blending the fragments into other 
courses. 

We scrapped the history of religion course because it proved 
too remote from the students’ actual religious life. It merely 
gave them a mass of information about religion. We scrapped 
the course on the influence of Christianity for nearly the same 
reason, — too much religious information, too little religious edu- 
cation, — the abandonment occurring under the following cir- 
cumstances: We had about finished the course on the influence 
of Christianity, giving it to senior students, when we asked them 
to express their views frankly about it. They did, frankly and 
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honestly. Their views, good-humoredly and courteously given, 
did not flatter us. They may be summed up as follows: The 
course is interesting but it does not help us in our actual life. 
While asking views on the course given, we asked the seniors 
what they would think of the substitution of a course on life- 
problems. The answer was a practically unanimous affirmative 
one. 

This substitution we have made and after two years of ac- 
tual experiment, we feel strongly convinced that the students 
were right in their judgment. We have worked out this course 
for seniors and juniors as follows: At the beginning of the 
scholastic year we suggest a number of headings as leading life- 
problems under three section headings, religion, work, and play: 
(1) Religion: genesis, tenure, and loss of faith; broadminded- 
ness; life-motives; retigious progress, and habit training; (2) 
Work: choice of lifework, and choice of mate, as the two great 
decisions of life; professional ethical standards; marriage, and 
courtship, home-life, and child-training; parochial and civic re- 
sponsibilities; health; (3) Play: reading, amusements, friends. 

The first day the purpose of the course is carefully explained 
and the above list of suggested life-problems is dictated. The 
students are then asked to think over the matter and to jot down 
at leisure and bring in for next class whatever questions under 


these headings they desire to discuss. They are requested to con- 
fine themselves in a general way but not too rigidly to matters 
they look upon as life-problems. 

When the questions come in they are sorted and classified, du- 
plicates are fused, similar or related ones grouped, and compli- 
cated ones often split up into two or more sub-questions. Other 
questions may be brought in during the course of the semester 
or year. The content of the course is largely built up on the 
questions, but we are not guided blindly by them. We try to 
discuss in class all questions sent in, — some very cursorily, some 
very fully, in accordance with the students’ views of their im- 
portance as shown by frequency of question and with our own 
views as gathered from class aad general experience. From a 
third to a half of the students’ questions concern matrimony di- 
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rectly or indirectly. I may add that we discuss in some detail 
a number of important life-problems, such, for example, as life- 
motives and habit-formation, on which relatively few questions 
come in from the students themselves. 

The method of selecting content seems to have most of the 
advantages of the question-box plan without its well-known 
drawbacks and weaknesses. The students take a real, not a 
make-believe, share in making the course. We reach many or 
most of their real problems, not merely what we think or con- 
jecture their problems are. The content is built not upon theo- 
logical text-books but upon the students’ daily experiences, and 
is close to their actual lives. Finally, we find by experience that 
the course arouses live and spontaneous interest. 


Holding the attention of a class of students for several hours 
a month in a religion course may be about as profitable from 
a religious education standpoint as showing them animated car- 
toons of Felix the Cat. It is as easy as trying to hold their at- 
tention by giving them accounts, for example, of the tortures 
of the Inquisition or of the old ecclesiastically sanctioned ordeals, 
or by discussing with them, for instance, the dogmatic problem 
of predestination or the moral problem of hunger strikes and the 
classic ethical puzzle of the two shipwrecked men on the small 
raft in midocean. It is easy to hold students’ attention, but 
what’s the use? Attention is a means, not an end, in religious 
education. What’s the use, if the things you are discussing have 
nothing or relatively little to do with helping them to love God 
and their neighbor better, with moulding and bettering their 
actual lives. 


On the other hand it is quite possible with thought, planning, 
a little resourcefulness, and above all, with the students’ own 
active cooperation, to choose subjects, and they are innumerable 
— which not only hold attention but also awaken keen, spon- 
taneous interest, live thinking, and warm discussion, and at the 
same time intimately touch upon their daily lives and problems. 
They will bear with Christian fortitude the loss they suffer when 
a religion instructor is abed with a cold and misses a class. But 
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withal they can be and are interested and keen!y interested if we 
deal with their religious problems, and not ours. 


We may be interested in dogma. They are not, except for a 
few matters such as the existence and nature of hell, or the fate 
of the unbaptized. But they are intensely interested in a host of 
practical moral and ecclesiastical subjects. From our own ex- 
perience, when class interest lags, as it does at times, we ordi- 
narily blame ourselves, not the students. Before skipping to 
another point, I may add that I have not tried the above plan 
with high schools students, but from some years of previous ex- 
perience with them, I feel it would work, at least with the upper 
classes. 


Regarding the apologetics course, few words will suffice. To 
give more than a year to apologetics in college religion seems a 
great misplacement of emphasis. Even one solid year of tradi- 
tional apologetics appears to us too much, at least too much at 
one stretch. Our class experience during former years when we 
used to devote the whole junior or senior year to the demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God, the validity of the Gospels, the 
divinity of Christ, and the divine foundation of the Church, con- 
vinced us that we were not using good judgment. We have so 
modified the course that the straight apologetic material is given 
in patches, so to speak, non-apologetic material being liberally 
interpolated. For instance, the treatment of the evidences for 
the divinity of Christ is largely skeletonized, and is preceded by 
a simple account of His life and character. The closely-argued 
and long-sustained demonstrations of traditional apologetics may 
be quite in place in the theological seminary, but these high- 
school and college boys and girls are not preparing for the priest- 
hood or the cloister. They do not follow the train of reasoning 
well. They tire of it and, besides, their own apologetic prob- 
lems are of quite another order. 


We find little trace of dogmatic modernism or of doubt re- 
garding God, the soul, Christ or the Church. But the un-Catholic 
ethical views held and often tenaciously argued by otherwise 
good students would supply material for several good-sized en- 
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cyclicals on ethical “Modernism.” Here, and here almost ex- 
clusively, lies our own real apologetic task in the religion course— 
not the traditional apologetics of the Church, Christ, God, and 
the soul, but the rational justification of everyday Catholic ethics 
in its personal and social application. 

Some of the views commonly held by our Catholic students on 
marriage, business ethics, charity, civic duties, collective 
responsibility, truthfulness, the rights of infant life, and a score of 
other moral matters would shock and appall the uninitiated, and 
these views are not uprooted by a mere statement that they are 
contrary to Catholic moral teaching. You have to prove your 
statement, and you have to prove that the Catholic moral teaching 
is rationally justified. 

This carries us to a third point, the courses in moral and dogma. 
We give these in the freshman and sophomore years. We feel 
more and more deeply that the separation of moral from dogma 
in religious education is poor pedagogy. 

Contrast the Sermon on the Mount with any of our advanced 
religion text-books. What an abysm yawns between them! The 
latter are formal, rigidly logical in plan, highly systematized, 
technically worded,—as clear as plate glass, but as cold as a 
glacier and as dead as Sargon the Great. Moreover, here are a 
hundred pages or a whole book devoted to moral, and hardly a 
word about the dogmas and the sacraments that give the motives 
and means, respectively, of living up to that moral ideal. Then 
follow one hundred more pages or another volume on dogmas 
and the sacraments and hardly a word on the moral ideal of love 
of God and neighbor, which they are intended to promote. 

Our Sunday sermons, whatever their merits or demerits, have, 
at least, faithfully preserved and carried on the Catholic tradition 
of intimately blending dogma and moral, a tradition that goes 
back to the method used by Our Lord in both elementary and 
advanced religious education. 

Down to the time of scholasticism and even of the Reforma- 
tion, our religious education, both by sermon and catechesis, was 
much less logically systematized, much more warm and persuasive 
than are our modern Catholic religion texts. The logical system- 
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atization is seemingly, to no small extent, a reflection in the edu- 
cational field of what has taken place in technical theology as a 
result of the scholastic movement, while the question-and-answer 
type of catechesis was largely adopted in Catholic circles from 
Luther’s catechism. As a result of these great innovations in 
Catholic religious education, it gained much in clear-cut precision, 
but did it gain in driving home an intimate, living grasp of the 
truths of faith? More light was shed, but less fire was kindled. 
Religious instruction of this kind educates, not the boy, but the 
boy’s mind. 

At any rate, our task is to fuse moral and dogma more and 
more, as did Our Lord, as do we still in our sermons. If, in the 
process of fusion, system and logical order of presentation suffer, 
the loss will not be fatal. Systematic presentation is de rigueur 
in a professional theological text-book. Even in religious text- 
books, we make no plea for chaos. But many of us hope the 
time may soon come when logical order will, where necessary, be 
ruthlessly sacrificed in the interest of closer intertwining of moral 
and dogma. Our Lord joined these twain together. It is our 
theological wisdom, but pedagogical folly, that has put them 
asunder in religious education. 


So much for the content of the religion courses. Regarding 
credit hours, I shall be much briefer, and shall confine myself 
to the Catholic college. 

The one-hour-a-week schedule for religion is not uncommon 
in Catholic colleges. We have given the plan a long trial. Our 
profound conviction is that it is a hopeless makeshift, as much 
of a makeshift as is the Sunday school. We are changing this 
year at the Catholic University to a straight two-hour-a-week 
schedule for the whole four years, and the students themselves 
seemingly welcome the change. 


On the one-hour plan, some work can be gotten from students, 
some interest aroused, some results accomplished. But how little, 
and under what discouraging handicaps! A holiday occurs, and 
you do not see your students for two weeks. On this plan we 
have averaged just thirteen hours per semester. If the authorities 
of a Catholic college think so little of the subject of religion as 
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to assign it only one hour a week, can you blame students for 
thinking as little or less of it? How many of us here to-day 
would, on principle, bother to study much for a one-hour course 
in religion or in anything else? And, at any rate, if we expect 
a Catholic college graduate to have an educated man’s knowledge 
of his religion, how can we do it on the allotment of twenty-six 
hours a year? Expressed otherwise, we would be, as it were, 
agreeing to turn out advanced religion adepts in a 100-hour 
course spread over four years! 

Many say that at a Catholic college religious education is 
gotten from the Catholic atmosphere. I should not, for a 
moment, minimize the educative value of Catholic college atmos- 
phere, assuming that the college atmosphere is adequately charged 
with the Catholic spirit, out of chapel and classroom as well as in. 
The assumption is a large one. But even granting it, an advanced 
knowledge of religion does not develop out of that intangible 
thing called. atmosphere. Something of civics and English is 
gotten out of the high school atmosphere. But that does not 
prevent us from giving real courses in both. And when all is 
said and done, if a subject appears at all in the curriculum, the 
average student judges its importance by its place therein. If 
the powers that be shift religion to the outer margins or shunt it 
to the “fresh-air” sections, you cannot blame students much if 
they put two and two together and count four. 

Many say our curriculum is crowded, too crowded to give more 
hours to religion. They do not say this quite so brutally, but 
they say it nevertheless. In God’s name, then, why are Catholic 
colleges founded and staffed and financed? To teach classics and 
mathematics and engineering? If the curriculum really is over- 
crowded, crowd something else out. Religious instruction is, it is 
true, only a fraction of college religious education. And, more- 
over, our Catholic collges are not conducted for the sole purpose 
of teaching religion. But we do expect them to give adequate 
religious instruction commensurate with the graduate’s general 
education. Trying to do this on a one-hour-a-week basis is hitch- 
ing a puppy to an ice-wagon and expecting speed. 

There is a very noticeable tendency in Catholic college circles 
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to put the religion course in the background. In how far this 
trend is a by-product of secularization and State control is not 
easy to say. Can it be that while we are driving from our door 
open enemies like the Oregon law, we are letting a deadlier but 
stealthier one in through the window? In how far are we allow- 
ing State or other curricular requirements to determine our own 
assignment of hours and credits to religion? To give religion 
adequate place and standing in our Catholic college curriculum, 
shall we have to await recognition of such place and standing 
by non-Catholic educational agencies? Or shall we stand on our 
own feet and give religious instruction the honor and dignity it 
deserves and requires? 

Many who contribute generously to the support of higher 
Catholic education would be astonished to know how little religi- 
ous instruction a Catholic student really gets at a great many, 
perhaps most, of our Catholic colleges. Give the course an 
honorable and honored place in the curriculum with adequate 
hours and full credit. Else some of us would be strongly inclined, 
in all seriousness, to advocate deleting the religion course from 
the curriculum and trusting entirely to that wonder-working 
force we call “Catholic atmosphere.” 

Just one remark in conclusion. It is commonly assumed in 
Catholic colleges that anybody who happens to have had a 
seminary training is ipso facto well qualified to give the religion 
course, and the assumption is just as commonly acted upon in the 
appointment of the religion instructor or the religion instruction 
staff. My colleagues and myself, from our own experience, are 
unanimously agreed that such an assumption is pedagogical 
balderdash. We all teach and have taught other subjects than 
religion, from a technical college standpoint. We cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the job of teaching religion to college students 
not only calls for special methodological requirements and 
special personality equipment but also for a range of information 
and general knowledge such as is demanded from no college 
teacher in any other specialized subject. And this conclusion has 
been driven home to us by our unavoidable realization of our .own 
many shortcomings in technique and personality and our own 
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many informational shortcomings, notwithstanding some years of 
classroom experience and enforced study incident thereto. We 
can only feel that the slipshod, haphazard way in which religion 
instructors are often picked at our Catholic colleges is an ad- 
ministrative and pedagogical crime that smells to high heaven. 
This crime is twin brother to the correlative assumption that any- 
body is good enough to be on the discipline staff. But that is 
another story. And my time is up, and perhaps, I have already 
said too much. But as Job’s friend, Eliphaz, said: “Who can 
withhold the words he has conceived ?” 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL GUIDANCE OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


REVEREND IGNATIUS W. COX, S. J., PH. D., FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 


Religious and moral acts involve two essential elements, acts 
of the intellect, judgments forming the intellectual basis of the 
religious and moral life, and acts of the will in accordance with 
such judgments. 

It would be rash and false to assume that the intellectual 
basis of the religious and moral life of Catholic students is or 
can be taken care of solely in the religious courses of the Catho- 
lic colleges. As a matter of fact it is provided for, in the reli- 
gious courses directly, and indirectly in every course whether 
biology, chemistry, economics, sociology or a hundred such. The 
assumption and the fact back of Catholic collegiate education is 
that there is a twofold source of knowledge, supernatural and 
natural, the one communicated by God directly, the other commu- 
nicated indirectly by the light of natural reason. Since all truth 
supernatural and natural comes from the First Truth, God, truths 
of the natural order cannot contradict those of the supernatural 
order. Moreover, besides all the natural sciences there is an ab- 
solute science, Catholic philosophy, which is true in its essential 
features and which forms the framework into which all the 
natural sciences fit, thus giving them correlation and essential 
unity. 

From this it follows that in the Catholic colleges, since all sec- 
ondary sciences are under the administration of those who are in 
possession of supernatural knowledge and the ultimate natural 
science, there is a control which prevents anything being taught 
in them which contradicts the Catholic scheme of things, natural 
and supernatural. If difficulties against Revelation should spon- 
taneously arise from the matter treated in secondary sciences 
the difficulties are immediately solved or the solution is postponed 
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without detriment to science or faith. And so for the Catholic, 
knowledge drawn from the various sources is welded into a con- 
sistent and coherent whole. Besides the knowledge gained by 
the unimpeded use of his natural powers, the Catholic possesses 
the knowledge presented to the intellect elevated by grace, the 
supernatural Revelation given to men. The knowledge gained 
of God, man and the universe by the natural intellect is com- 
pleted, illuminated and perfected by the knowledge drawn from 
Revelation. This dual knowledge, natural and _ supernatural, 
fused into a whole, constitutes the intellectual background of the 
educated Catholic and is the basis of all his judgments with re- 
gard to life, its origins, its progress, and its destiny. Since one’s 
religious and moral conduct does not rise above one’s intellectual 
convictions a most important element in the religious and moral 
guidance of Catholic students consists precisely in the formation 
of this intellectual background. 

How different the case of the non-sectarian coilege is patent 
to the most unseeing eye! In the various courses science as 
taught may be in conflict with Revelation; there is no subordi- 
nation to an ultimate and universal science, a complete philoso- 
phy of the universe; and supernatural knowledge may be either 
ignored or contradicted.. Consequently I wish to state most em- 
phatically and with the deepest conviction that I do not think 
that there can be in any real, complete and comprehensive sense, 
according to the mind of the Church, religious and moral guid- 
ance in the non-sectarian colleges. For the simple reason that 
in the secular courses of the non-Catholic colleges the intellec- 
tual basis of the religious and moral life of the Catholic may. be 
subject to constant contact. Hence there is the ever present dan- 
ger that the Catholic will seek to divorce his religious and moral 
life from a sound intellectual basis, a very new and a very old 
error, into which many have fallen by relegating the field of re- 
ligion to the emotions and the will. I wish also to state that I 
cannot see how any volunteer Catholic organization can cope 
successfully and adequately with this difficulty in the college de- 
partment or the equivalent of the college department in the non- 
Catholic institution. 
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Flowing as a corollary from what has been said nothing can 
be more false than the theory that the essence of Catholic edu- 
cation consists in the courses on religion. The direct courses 
on religion I might venture to say are of no greater importance 
than the keeping of purely natural courses free from open or im- 
plied contradition with Revealed Truth. It is precisely because 
of the method of conveying secular knowledge and because of the 
frequently false intellectual background of the purveyors of such 
knowledge, that we have built up our magnificent system of 
Catholic education, primary, secondary, collegiate, and university. 

Nor is this theory. Pius IX in his brief Optime Noscitis, dated 
March 20, 1854, to the Irish Bishops with regard to the establish- 
ment of a Catholic university gives an adequate definition of 
what a Catholic university and consequently much more the Cath- 
olic college must be in its aims, spirit and methods of education. 


“Episcopal solicitude will prompt the taking of timely measures 
to ensure that the university will fully correspond to the dignity 
and the inviolate character of the name of Catholic which adorns 
it. It will be the task of the Bishops to exert the most watchful 
care in providing that our divine religion will be the soul of the 
entire academic education. Therefore, let the holy fear and rev- 
erence of God be cherished and developed, the deposit of faith 
be kept intact; Jet all branches of science expand in the closest 
alliance with religion, all types of study be enlightened by the 
bright rays of Catholic truth, and the educative force of sound 
teaching be rigorously maintained. Whatever is uttered from the 
supreme See of St. Peter, the Prince of Apostles, the entirely safe 
haven for the whole Catholic communion, the mother and mis- 
tress of all churches, is to be believed and received as Catholic. 
Whatever differs from that teaching is to be vigorously and un- 
flinchingly rejected. Let all errors and all novelties from secu- 
lar sources be repelled and cast out. Let the professors of the 
university show themselves in all ways models of well-doing in 
their teaching and in integrity and dignity of life. They should 
have nothing more at heart than to fashion with all care the 
minds of young men to the practice of religion, to uprightness of 
conduct, and all virtuous dealing; and to educate them zealously 
in letters and sciences, according to the mind of the Catholic 
Church, the pillar and the guarantee of truth.’’* 


* Italics inserted. 
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In Canon No. 1372 of the New Code we read: 


‘All the faithful are so to be trained from youth that not only 


nothing 1s to be presented to them which is in conflict with tha 
Catholic religion and good morals, but moral and religious train- 
ing is to have the first place.” 

In Canon No. 1374: “Catholic children are not to frequent 
non-Catholic neutral or mixed schools, i. e., which are open to 
non-Catholics. . . .” 


In Canon No. 1379: “If the public universities are not im- 
bued with the Catholic sense of doctrine it is desirable that in 
that nation or region a Catholic university be founded.” 


One other corollary follows from all this. Education as ap- 
plied to Catholic and non-Catholic schools is not a univocal term. 
Catholic education is not a different brand from non-Catholic 
education, it is a different thing. Catholic education differs 
specifically and generically from non-Catholic education and the 
similiarity is only analogical. 

From what has been said it is evident that this paper cannot 
treat of the intellectual basis of the religious and moral training 
of Catholic college students because such a theme would embrace 
every course in the college and is properly taken care of by the 
Dean of Studies. Indeed what yet remains to be said about the 
religious and moral guidance of college students as it has bearing 
on like acts of the individual will, must necessarily be short and 
sketchy. The subject requires a book. Though the intellec- 
tual basis of the religious and moral life is of immense importance 
it is not for itself and is necessarily directed to religious and 
moral acts. We have sketched the ideal Catholic intellect. The 
ideal Catholic man is the man who with such a knowledge and 
with will strengthened by all the natural motives which can be 
brought to bear upon it, but much more strengthened by grace 
through prayer and sacramental contacts, seeks consistently and 
steadfastly the ideal presented by the Catholic intellect. 


I like what Father Maurice Sheehy says in his golden book, 
Christ and the Catholic College. 


“The Catholic religion is primarily a way of living. This is in 
keeping with Christ’s idea when He said: ‘I am the Resurrection 
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and the Life.’ In this living the dogmas of Holy Mother Church 
are the beacon-lights to indicate one’s pathway, her sacraments 
are life-giving channels, and her consecrated ministers the guides 
that steer aright wandering footsteps; but no one of these is 
‘Catholicism.’ 

“The function of the Catholic college then, is not only to cover 
designated fields of knowledge but to put something animating 
in the souls of its students—something vitalizing like the electric 
current that charges its wires. The life communicated to the 
soul is reflected back through its faculties, the intellect and the 
will. Moreover the Catholic college does not stop here; it does 
not vivify inert masses and then leave them to their own concerns 
It gives direction to the life it enkindles. The direction it gives 
is fixed by the teaching of Jesus Christ, by the axioms of Chris- 
tian culture, by the Christian law of social relation, and by the 
high spiritual compensations that are in the keeping of God.” * 


In the words of Pius IX “Our divine religion will be the soul 
of the entire academic education.” 

If Catholic education is informed by a vivifying principle, a 
soul, which is our divine religion, if it is to lead the youths en- 
trusted to its care to the love of Jesus Christ by acts of will 
which are religious and moral, then it would seem logical that 
every Catholic college ought to have a director, a dean of re- 
ligion, to see that religion and all that pertains to it occupies the 
first place. We have directors of studies, directors of athletics, 
directors of dramatics and debating, for these necessary and im- 
portant units in our educational program. It is not safe to leave 
the religious and moral side of college activity without some 
supreme and guiding hand, one whose duty and obligation it will 
be to see that religion, the soul of education, is functioning and 
not half moribund. The wonderful religious life at Notre Dame 
shown by its frequent Communions and its world-known reli- 
gious survey of which we are all justly proud, is the result, I be- 
lieve, of the establishment there of a dean of religion and to 
that dean, Rev. John J. O’Hara, C. S. C., I must pay my respects 
as a modern apostle not only of the Eucharist but of real Catho- 
lic education. Such a dean of religion should rank with the 
deans of other departments, studies, and discipline. The entire 
religious and moral life should be under his watchful eye. By 


* Christ and the Catholic College. 
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religious life I mean all those acts that pertain more directly to 
the service of God, such as prayer, spiritual reading, retreats, 
sermons, and the sacraments. By moral life I mean loosely all 
those acts which tend to ennoble the individual in himself and in 
his relations with his fellow man, such as honesty, truthfulness, 
cleanness of thought and act. 

The dean of religion, then, should study to see first of all that 
there is present that intangible thing called religious atmosphere 
which is so marked in some colleges and proportionately lacking in 
others. He should labor that obstacles to this atmosphere which 
can and do frequently crop up on the campus should be rooted 
out. His watchful eye will see to it that daily Mass and Com- 
munions flourish, that confessors are always at hand on the reg- 
ular confession days and that boys may have ready access to 
the confessor at any time. Just as the dean of studies considers the 
efficiency of his teachers, the dean of religion will consider if 
the greatest fruit is being reaped from sodality, league, and mis- 
sion activity, and where he finds that the direction of these are in 
listless hands he will offer his suggestions to the president for im- 
provement. His task will be to see that a series of public devo- 
tions are held at seasonable times of the year, retreats, novenas, 
special sermons, and the celebration of special. feasts with fitting 
pomp. 

With regard to what I have styled the moral life of the student 
it will need all the prudence, ingenuity, zeal, which the dean of re- 
ligion can summon to combat present and rising abuses. Drink- 
ing, cheating, dishonesty, gambling, prodigality, are some of the 
things that are subject-matter for his activities. In all these 
things he will try to bring school spirit into play and gradually, 
sweetly and strongly let the students see that there is a Catholic 
side to all this. To put it plainly, because non-Catholic colleges 
start their dances at midnight and end them at breakfast is no 
reason why Catholic colleges whether for men or for women 
should do likewise; because the juniors at X college spend $40 for 
junior rings is no sane reason for the juniors at the Catholic Z col- 
lege following suit. The dean of religion will thus try to show 
that the Catholic ideal in many activities is in sharp conflict with 
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worldly collegiate practice and that the Catholic college ought to 
set the fashion in things collegiate, show leadership and not to 
follow blindly in the trail of others. 

Above all the dean of religion will be so relieved of external 
activities that he can give all his time to his work and be readily 
accessible to the student at any hour of the day. There can be 
no set hours for a real student counsellor. It is at the most odd 
moments that some tremulous soul will seek his aid. It is 
through these private, hidden conferences that the student coun- 
sellor can do the most good. As Father Sheehy has said about 
the Catholic college: 


“There is one fundamental thought in the function of the 
Catholic college that cannot be over-emphasized. As an educa- 
tional institution it might permit others to outline its courses and 
standards, but its efficiency is seriously threatened if following 
the lead of others it forgets that in bringing Christ and religion 
into the life of the student it must use personal attention and di- 
rection. This is of fundamental importance because youths of 
collegiate age are as a rule much more moved by persons than 
things.” * 


The duties and obligations of the deans of religion will fol- 
low local conditions and each one must blaze new trails. The 
writer is conscious that this paper falls far short on the side of 
practical hints, but its purpose was rather to disclose the general 
advantage of all colleges appointing deans of religion than 
minutely to point out the details of their office. Besides the writer 
is convinced that at the present moment an analysis of the na- 
ture of Catholic education, intellectual and moral, in its essential 
features is far more important even though it ‘is speculative than 
anything immediately practical. No better guides could be put 
into the hands of prospective deans of religion than the Notre 
Dame Religious Survey and Rev Maurice Sheehy’s book on 
Christ and the Catholic College. 

Under the guidance of the zealous student counsellor the Cath- 
olic college boy will learn self-discipline and self-control. He 
will taste the sweetness and the glory of self-sacrifice, sacrifice 
of money for the missions, of his pleasures for Christian man- 


* Christ and the Catholic College. 
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hood, and of his whole self for God. By frequent Communion 
he will learn the sweetness of Christ’s friendship and mystical 
union with Him. Through the ministry of the student counsellor 
we will bring the Catholic boy to Christ and Christ to the Catholic 
boy. And that is the real essential difference between Catholic 
and non-Catholic colleges. The one gives Christ and the other 
cannot give Him. By the establishment of deans of religion where 
they are wanting, we will, in fact as well as in theory, make re- 
ligion the soul of our education and we will produce a race of 
Catholic minded men like the early Christian heroes. This done 
we will make America Christian and Catholic, a thing that can- 
not be done by all the literature and science and intelligence and 
eloquence and wisdom that are supposed to flourish in secular 
schools. 
DISCUSSION 

BroTtHER BENJAMIN, C. F. X.: In his paper on “Religious and Moral 
Guidance of College Students,” Father Cox has given us an excellent ex- 
position of a subject that is always one of the most important in all the 
world. The religious and moral guidance of youth has ever been since 
time began a most pressing duty and problem and it still remains so, and 
perhaps was never a more urgent duty than at this very time. The man 
must be won to God and to country in childhood and in youth or be lost 
forever ; eternal truth has said, “A young man according to his way, even 
when he is grown old he will not depart from it.” For no light reason has 
the Church built up in this country a system of institutions of learning. At 
prodigious cost in money, in care and labor and devotedness has this been 
done, and is being done, and must continue to be done, for Our Lord and 
Master through His representative on earth has ordered it, and when the 
Sovereign Pontiff has ordered it as an imperative necessity there can be no 
further discussion as to its advisability; for we read that, “After there 
had been much disputing, Peter rising up spoke to them, and all the multi- 
tude held their peace.” 

Father Cox has ably pointed out that the student in the Catholic college 
is brought — we may be permitted to say — face to face with His Lord 
and Master not only in the religious courses, but in every other course what- 
ever it may be. As he enters into the startling mysteries of biology or 
chemistry and learns the wondrous powers of inanimate matter, the student 
is constantly taught that all the astounding wonders were created and 
established by His Lord and Master, that every science with all its 
mysteries is the work of His hands, the faintest image of His infinite 
science, wisdom and power. Vividly the writer points out that the student 
of the Catholic college is constantly made aware by a skillful teacher that 
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the Lord and God of his first holy Communion is the Infinite Truth, the 
beginning, progress and end of every science, natural and supernatural. 
The Catholic college student is brought face to face with His Lord and 
Master in everything that is true, good and beautiful; he learns that the 
Master is most intensely in His own world, unfolding, guiding and con- 
serving all things. 

The proper good for the human intellect is truth; the Catholic college 
student’s mind and heart are nourished supernaturally with the Living 
Truth in his prayers in holy Mass, in holy Communion; in the classroom 
his soul is nourished by natural means, by the consciousness that the won- 
ders of every science are but the footprints of the same Lord and Master he 
receives in frequent Communion; the student’s heart is delighted and en- 
larged by all that is beautiful and good in the extending horizon of his 
college course. Fortunate indeed is the youth who is brought by a zealous 
teacher so vividly face to face with the Living Truth. All the powers of 
his soul have every chance to expand. He has every means to acquire 
truth, to love the truth and to live according to it. From youths of such 
opportunities we must expect our leaders in the Church and in the civil 
walks of life. 

As Father Cox says, far different is the case in the non-sectarian college. 
There the Absolute Truth seems but dimly known; hence there must arise 
and do arise confusion and contradiction. Some time ago the president of 
one of the oldest and largest of those colleges in addressing a numerous 
audience of students, used the following remarkable words » 

“Forty years ago the relations existing between parent and son were ex- 
pressed by the word obedience, and sometimes the meaning of that word 
was enforced by the use of the birchen rod; now after forty years of train- 
ing in the public schools and colleges of this country the term obedience 
no longer expresses the relationship between parent and son; that term has 
been discarded, the superior knowledge acquired in these years has taught 
both parent and son their mutual rights and duties, and obedience is re- 
garded as a relic of barbarism. Forty years ago the prevailing idea of 
Heaven, was exemplified by the words of the Psalmist, ‘O that I had the 
wings of a dove, that I might fly away and be at rest!’ Now after forty 
years of training in the public schools and colleges of this country the pre- 
vailing idea of heaven has changed. We now know that heaven is right 
here on this earth and consists in the reciprocal exchange of kind offices 
between man and man, between rich and poor, between master and servant. 
The humble laborer, the simple clerk, understand the dignity of their 
positions, and find delight and heaven itself in the consciousness that they 
are all-important in the present scheme of civilization; that without their 
humble yet invaluable assistance, the higher, nobler, richer and more 
glorious ranks of society and civilization could not exist.” 


These words seem the ravings ef a comic actor, and yet they are the 
sober words of a man held by a vast number of persons in very high 
esteem. 

Youth is ever gregarious and Catholic students in the college of such a 
president are drawn by the crowd. The Catholic student so situated fails 
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to see the contradiction and hollowness prevailing in such institutions. The 
false glamour of worldly wisdom and external show and prosperity too 
often unsettles and overthrows his judgment, undermines his faith, and 
before he is aware of it, he is making excuses for his religion and hiding it 
from view, if by God’s mercy he does not entirely abandon it. 

Father Cox has surely sounded a happy note in urging all Catholic col- 
leges to follow the example of Notre Dame in establishing a dean of 
religion. Nothing cculd be more reasonable, and the wonder is that this 
all-important office has not always been a unit in a Catholic college. Every- 
one has heard and admired the all-embracing activities in Catholic devotions 
among the students of Notre Dame. This is another strong reason for 
establishing a dean of religion in every such institution. From this re- 
sponsible office nothing but the highest good can flow; Catholic youth will 
be brought closer to their Master, and Our Lord will receive more abun- 
dantly the honor and service which are so justly His due. 
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THE COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR’S VADE MECUM 


BROTHER LEO, F. S. €., Lb. H. D., LL. D., SF. MARY'S COLLEGE, 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


It is an impressive and on the whole a consolatory fact that 
insofar as external aids to professional right living are concerned 
the grade teacher and the high school teacher are reasonably 
well taken care of. With our formidable libraries of books on 
methodology and our embarrassing plenty of educational maga- 
zines, with our model classes and our pedagogical institutes, with 
our school superintendents so often dowered with flaming youth 
and fortifying confidence and our experts panoplied in statistics 
and terminology and unhampered by excessive classroom experi- 
ence, now indeed the teacher can complain of no dearth of first 
aids to the aspiring. Should there be any protest emanating from 
the grade and high school teachers of our time—and we teachers 
are protestants both by nature and by grace—it would assume 
the form of mild resentment that the teacher is rather too solicit- 
ously formed and coddled and lectured at, too prevailingly 
catechized and psychologized and questionnaired ; that he may lose 
his professional soul by reason of the very abundance and variety 
of the aids to salvation. 

Such is the blissful condition of the teacher in the elementary 
and in the secondary school. But the college instructor is less 
fortunate; at best he may only, and at infrequent moments, toil- 
somely climb a wind-swept upland and gaze across the dusty 
plains upon a distant and nebulous land of promise. Books and 
magazines for his exclusive guidance simply do not exist; and 
that may be just as well, for he might conceivably have no leisure 
to read them. Save when bombarded with lists of irrelevent 
and divertingly impertinent questions propounded by candidates 
for the doctorate in schools of education, he is unvexed of pro- 
fessional experts; and that may be just as well too, for not 
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infrequently he is considered something of an expert himself. At 
most, he may attend an occasional conference of fellow instruc- 
tors in his particular subject; but at such gatherings there are 
many masters and they speak in divers tongues. The college 
instructor, in short, is taken for granted. It is universally 
assumed, and often not without justification, that he knows his 
subject; it is further assumed, with a touching confidence in the 
potency of mere scholarship, that he likewise knows how to teach 
it, that his enthusiasm will never wane, his outlook on life never 
alter; that the chill fog of depression will never enfold his spirit, 
that the cold hand of formalism will never blind his eyes to the 
larger vision, that the blight of deadening routine will never still 
his heart to the throbbings of the larger hope. 

In view of the nobility, of the sacredness, of the college in- 
structor’s vocation, such assumptions assume too much. Like 
his Master, he comes that others may have life and have it 
more abundantly. He is much more than a teacher; he is a man 
who teaches; and unless there blow upon his work and his days 
the spice-laden breezes of intellectual inspiration, he is prone to 
exemplify the Emersonian paradox and become a specialist in, 
a most unenviable sense—‘‘a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an 
elbow, but never a man.” In his case it may be lamentably true 
that knowledge comes—and goes—but wisdom lingers. Nay, 
more. To him, even while his hands are active and his mind 
alert, even while he performs his set tasks in a set way and 
achieves a reputation for being a dependable teacher and for 
“getting results”, to him may come that visitation so vividly 
described by Mr. W. B. Maxwell, the English novelist—That 
death which overwhelms us before the appointed date, which we 
bring upon ourselves, which dulls our faculties, steals our joy; 
that blunting of perception, fading of imaginative thought, 
dimming and obliterating of use, kindness, and altruistic aim— 
that death-in-life which makes us no more than moving corpses 
while we are still permitted to linger in the sunshine and the air.” 

That death-in-life is a species of intellectual tuberculosis; to 
stay its ravages, to extirpate its germs, there must be offered an 
abundance of fresh air and sunshine. “Go to the mountains,” 
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says the physician to his anaemic patient; and to the college 
instructor a mentor might appositely say, “Go to the classics,” 
for the classics, the master works of living literature in what- 
ever language written or in whatever epoch of human history 
produced, are verily the Colorado of the mind. Peaks are they 
of adventure and of promise, fair and fertile their cafions where 
sparkling waters flow, agleam their flanks with invaluable ore, 
their calm summits piercing the heavens in the high austerity of 
thought. And gazing upon their serried ridges flushed of the 
westering sun, well may the college instructor exclaim, “Verily, 
this is my portion and my inheritance! Here may I know com- 
mingling heat and breathe clean air and from a coign of vantage 
view the world! Here may I test my sinews and renew my 
strength and along the challenging trails of beauty draw nearer 
to the very splendor of God!” 

They lift themselves, those supreme peaks of the spirit, in 
many countries and climes, from the isles of Greece, from the 
plains of Latium, from English meadows and the pleasant fields 
of France. But to-day let us contemplate one delectable moun- 
tain rising from the sea, its timeless foundations set where 
Acheron subterraneously flows salt with human tears and vainly 
eloquent of mortal woe, its summit crowned with the flower- 
spread lawns of the Garden of Eden and watered by Lethe and 
Eunoe, the rivers of forgetfulness of evil and unfading memory 
of good. Dante Alighieri, Dante the Wing Bearer, the impas- 
sioned singer who knew so much of sin and suffering, of joy 
and learning, who loved and aspired and hoped, who through so 
many darkling years trod the hard pathway of the stranger’s 
stairs and tasted the salt savor of the bread of others, Dante it 
was who discovered and explored this mountain of the spirit and 
who for all succeeding ages described it in the second part of 
that inspired Vision which men have rightly called divine. Hither 
may wisely come we who seek to learn the liberating truth and 
share the vision splendid; hither we whom perchance men call 
masters but who are painfully aware how scant and shredded are 
our accomplishments, how uncertain our strivings, how maculate 
our lives. For, more vitally and more intimately than any other 
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of the world’s undying books, the master work of the superb 
Tuscan thinker and poet is a light to our eyes and a guide to 
our feet. The Purgatorio is the college instructor’s vade mecum. 

Less obviously, perhaps, but far more essentially and com- 
prehensively than the Didactica Magna of Comenius or Fenelon’s 
Education of Girls, the Purgatorio embodies a philosophy of 
education in its principles deeply Catholic and richly humanistic, 
in its technique practically effective and psychologically sound, in 
its implications astonishingly modern and searchingly suggestive. 
We shall seek vainly there for the pedagogical jargon which now- 
adays so often serves to substitute views for principles and to 
conceal the absence of thought, we shall find no mention of 
behaviorism or motivation or apperception, no tribute to the 
gestalt theory or the saltatory phenomenon or the transfer of 
training, no consideration even of such profoundly educational 
topics as the conferring of honorary degrees, the qualifications 
for tHe junior certificate and the functions of extra-curricular 
activities; but we shall find there, have we but eyes to see and 
hearts to understand and withal the perseverance to assimilate 
and the docility to learn, an exposition frank and luminous of the 
essential problems and conditions of college life and a program of 
procedure, liberally conceived and judiciously devised, covering 
every essential phase of college teaching and college administra- 
tion. -_ 

The spirit of the Purgatorio is an educational spirit. Since in 
all art there inhere educational implications, any bit of genuine 
literature is of value to the educator; but the Purgatorio stands 
alone among all the great books of the world in being an educa- 
tional document in both the broad and the narrow sense. And 
though Dante’s teachings are susceptible of fruitful application 
in the high school and in the grades, it is preeminently in the 
college that they find their testing ground. It might be fanciful 
to say that a thirteenth century Italian poet wrote his master 
work for the edification of twentieth century American educators ; 
but it is not in the least extravagant to assert that what he wrote 
is far more stimulating, more sound, more practical and more 
tonic than anything that has emanated from our multitudinous 
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schools of education and our multifarious bureaus of pedagogical 
research. 

The root idea, the animating principle of the Purgatorio is self- 
discipline, self-discipline motivated by love. Love, in the com- 
prehensive meaning of the word, is the theme of Dante’s trilogy : 
In the Inferno he depicts the horrors resulting from the absence 
of love, in the Paradiso the joys accruing from the perfection of 
love, and in the Purgatorio the processes necessary to broaden and 
deepen the capacity for love. The souls we encounter on the 
seven cornices of the purgatorial mountain all ‘have this in 
common, they are learning how to love purely and fully and 
supremely. Heretofore their love has been real, else they would 
not find themselves in Purgatory at all; but it has been excessive, 
as manifested in lust, gluttony and avarice; or defective, as mani- 
fested in sloth; or distorted, as manifested in anger, envy and 
pride. And in Purgatory they perform a series of disciplinary 
exercises to regulate the excess, supply the defect or correct the 
distortion. 

In Dante’s conception the essential difference between Hell and 
Purgatory is the difference between punishment and discipline. 
The damned souls are punished, the souls in probation are 
disciplined, or rather, they discipline themselves. The formal 
torture of the lost souls consists in the complete and eternal 
gratification of the passions which led them away from the love 
of God. The profoundly ironic theory that the evil desire is 
punished in its own attainment appears elsewhere in world litera- 
ture, in Aeschylus and Sophocles, in Goethe, notably in the 
Shakespearean tragedies, but nowhere so vividly, so logically, so 
relentlessly as in the Inferno of Dante. Thus, the lustful who in 
their earthly life allowed themselves to be swept by fleshly desires 
and gave themselves up to the gratification of the senses, are in 
his Hell appropriately punished, punished in like, by being for- 
ever blown about on scorching winds, a fine rain of fire eternally 
torturing their sense of touch and contact. But in the Purgatorio 
the souls whose imperfection is due to the passion of lust are 
subjected to a discipline by opposites; they had abandoned them- 
selves and now they must control themselves. And so, in the 
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twenty-sixth canto, we find them greeting one another with a kiss. 
That is their purgatorial exercise. Their failing in life was 
symbolized by the unchaste kiss; their discipline involves the 
interchange of the chaste kiss. They must repair their earthly 
error, not by crushing and suppressing their love of others, but 
by guiding and sublimating and spiritualizing that love. 

That this disciplinary principle merits the serious attention of 
Catholic educators is obvious. Both teachers and students need 
to learn the manly art of facing issues, not the facile art of dodg- 
ing them. We have known of cases where history was taught 
to the ignoring and exclusion of unpleasant truths; where 
philosophy was taught as a preparation for a seminary course in 
theology and not as a preparation for life; where a librarian 
invested himself with a measure of authority at which the 
makers of the Index librorum prohibitorum would stand aghast 
and entered upon a furious career of literary iconoclasm with 
results analagous to those consummated on historic Roman monu- 
ments by the barbarians and the Barberini. Nay, beyond the 
pale of our colleges, in our American civic life itself, we have 
seen and are seeing ludicrous attempts to incorporate the pernici- 
ous theory that the way to make a citizen strong is to train him 
in a hothouse, that the way to alleviate misery is to deny its 
existence. To a moral atmosphere thus devitalized, Dante’s 
vibrant teaching of rugged self-discipline comes with the tonic 
quality of a stirring breeze from the susurrant pines or the deep- 
voiced, liberating sea. The scheme of the Purgatorio is an 
embodiment of the very petition of Christ: “I pray not that Thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldst keep 
them from evil.” 

Were one to seek for the essential elements in the organization 
of the ideal Catholic college, he has but to study the organization 
of the disciplinary scheme of the Purgatorio. On each of the 
seven cornices of the purgatorial mountain there are four distinc- 
tive features: An exercise by opposites, a meditation, a devo- 
tional practice and a presiding angel. Thus on the first ledge, 
the proud, making themselves ready to mount higher, stagger 
round and round the path bent double, with heavy stones on 
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their shoulders. Thus may they, who were wont to exalt them- 
selves, now humble themselves; they who erred by looking high 
must repair the imperfection by learning how to look low. And 
as they toil along beneath their dolorous burdens they meditate 
upon examples of humility sculptured in marble, the humility of 
Mary, Mother of God, at the moment of the Annunciation; the 
humility of King David dancing before the Ark, “more and less 
than King”; the humility of the Emperor Trajan giving ear to 
the helpless widow’s plea. On the pavement beneath their toiling 
feet they tread upon pictured instances of unrighteous pride— 
Niobe, Saul, Roboam, the topless towers of Ilion. For devo- 
tional practice they sing aloud the divine eulogy of humility, 
“Beati pauperes spiritu.” Finally, when their souls are purged 
of pride, they approach the presiding angel who with a stroke of 
his luminous wing erases from their foreheads the symbolic letter 
of their sin. 

There is, I cheerfully confess, an occasion for mildly caustic 
comment on the contention that the modern college should be a 
species of Purgatory; but the humor grows unconvincing when 
we remember that Dante’s Purgatory is primarily not a state of 
punishment but a process of discipline; and if college life is not 
in the deepest sense disciplinary it manifestly fails to achieve its 
legitimate fruition. The college must have its presiding angel; 
we need but recall Garfield’s familiar epigram anent Mark 
Hopkins, the student and the log. The college, as we Catholics 
conceive of it, is among other things a place of devotion and of 
prayer. The college is, too, a place of meditation, a laboratory 
of thought; and college life is a blessed season of kindling con- 
tact with the highest and deepest reflections of the master thinkers 
of all time. Above all, the college is a gymnasium of the mind, 
a training ground for athletes of the spirit; and the exercises 
wherewith they harden their intellectual muscles and develop 
strength of character, purpose and will must of necessity be 
planned on the principle of discipline by opposites. Too often is 
it in practice taken for granted that the modern college should be 
either a mental department store or a football stadium with an 
academic building attached. Dante will do much to restore our 
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sense of proportion; he makes it clear that the student is educated 
not by taking what he likes but by getting what is good for him. 

A significant characteristic of Dante’s Purgatorio is that the 
reader traverses nine of the thirty-three eantos before arriving at 
Purgatory proper. Dante believes in lengthy preparation and 
exacting entrance requirements. Several of the most charming 
individuals we encounter in the poem are to be found, not in the 
pleasant meads of the Terrestrial Paradise at the summit of the 
mountain, not even on the seven cornices of purgation, but in 
the shadowy valley of the Ante-Purgatory where those souls 
await who delayed their repentance or for sundry other reasons 
are not yet in the proper state of mind to profit by the disciplinary 
exercises. It may not be altogether without point to recall that 
many of those on the waiting list are indisputably accredited 
athletes. The delay is doubtless onerous; but it is profitable unto 
salvation. One of the souls on probation is the delightful 
Belacqua who in the world had been a maker of musical instru- 
ments, a lover of music and sweet songs. He is the prototype of 
the nice young man who seeks to enter college equipped mainly 
with good family connections, a discriminating taste in socks and 
neckties, amiable manners, a lordly aversion to hard work and 
a proficiency in the minor arts and graces. And when Dante 
asks him why he loiters there, Belacqua makes the meaningful 
response: “Brother, what avails the going up? For the bird of 
God that sits at the gate would not let me go to the torments.” 
The Belacquas seeking admission to our colleges, in justice to 
education and to themselves, might well be obliged to sit outside 
until they alter their point of view and regard study not as a 
torment but as a privilege and a discipline; and let it be our 
charitable prayer that the modern “birds of God,” our deans and 
our registrars and our faculty committees, may always under- 
stand their duties as thoroughly as the angelic warder of the 
Purgatorio, 

Indeed, were the Dantean principle and much of the purga- 
torial practice incorporated into our college entrance requirements, 
there would be a perceptible lowering of the death rate among 
freshmen and fewer opportunities for aloof and scholarly gentle- 
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men of the faculty to lift their eyebrows at upper classmen’s lack 
of intellectual backgrounds. This audience is not unfamiliar with 
certain aspects of things as they are: The aspiring youth who 
ekes out his necessary admission units with credit for proficiency 
in the broad jump or fidelity in brass-band practice; the diplomat 
in embryo who makes to himself friends of the mammon of 
scholarship by ostentatiously entreating the instructor to auto- 
graph for him a book which in a season of moral weakness the 
instructor has composed; the stripling disciple of the great 
American gospel of efficiency at any price who _ belligerently 
demands: “Say, lissen, prof, I ain’t got to take Hist’ry Seven, 
have I? I finished hist’ry in my third year high.” The prevail- 
ing system requires the matriculant to furnish documentary 
evidence of what he has already learned—or, more accurately, of 
the educational possibilities to which he has been exposed. Dante 
would have him enter the dean’s office reciting the Confiteor, 
beating his breast with one hand and grasping in the other a list 
of the things he does not know. At the gate of Purgatory sits 
an angel to whom Dante is directed by Virgil, his rational guide. 
“Beg humbly,” Virgil directs, “that he undo the lock.” Where- 
upon Dante indicates the ideal attitude of the young man enter- 
ing college: ‘“Devoutly I threw myself at the holy feet; I 
besought for mercy’s sake that he would open for me; but first 
upon my breast I struck three times. Seven P’s he inscribed upon 
my forehead with the point of his sword, and said, ‘See that thou 
wash these wounds when thou art inside.’ ”’ 

The holy virtue of humility, in short, Dante recognizes as 
necessary in the academic environment, and he would not have 
it monopolized by the students. He is almost disturbingly insist- 
ent that the potent, grave and reverend signiors should avoid an 
unduly good conceit of themselves. The officials in Purgatory are 
not in the least officious. The real teachers, and there aré several, 
who make pleasant discourse in the poem—Virgil, Cato, Sordello, 
Marco Lombardo, Statius—are deliciously diffident souls, sparing 
in self-praise and lavish in recognition of others’ worth. Typical 
is Virgil’s answer to certain seekers after knowledge: “You 
perhaps believe that we are experienced of this place, but we are 
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pilgrims even as you. We came just now, but a little while before 
you.” And students and instructors alike might profitably 
meditate upon a snatch of conversation exchanged by Dante and 
Virgil as they pass from the cornice of pride. “Master,” asks 
the Florentine, “what heavy thing has been lifted from me, so 
that almost no fatigue is felt by me as I go on?” And his guide 
responds: “When the P’s are quite erased from thy forehead, 
thy feet will be so conquered by good will, that not only they 
will not feel fatigue, but it will be delight to them to be urged 
upward.” 

Again. We American educators are patently a law-providing 
clan. We share the national prerogative of getting tremendously 
indignant about something, flaying it alive with impassioned 
oratory, passing denunciatory resolutions against it, and then in 
the glow of our virtuous emotion dismissing it forever from our 
minds. School boards make laws; faculty committees make laws; 
college presidents make laws; accrediting agencies make laws; 
standardizing agencies make laws; I have even been led to 
believe that the North Central Association makes laws. Some of 
the most tyrannical laws we have ever heard of were framed 
by colleges professing the liberal—that is the liberating—arts. 
Time will not permit me to cite at length Dante’s scathing com- 
ment on the futility of mere legislation as conveyed in a long 
speech by Sordello in the sixth canto of the Purgatorio. “What 
avails it for thee,” he asks of Italy, “that Justinian adjusted thy 
bridle, if thy saddle be empty?” The solution, in other words, 
of difficulties both social and educational, is not laws, but lead- 
ers; not lavish legislation, but men of light and insight—pref- 
erably man-sized. Six centuries before James Russell Lowell, 
the Tuscan was well aware that the powers that be are not invari- 
ably the powers that ought to be. 

Wisely has it been written, “Without visions the people 
perish,” and that teacher is no teacher who is not also some- 
thing of a seer. So when we are over weary and perhaps de- 
pressed by reason of the confusing complexity of educational 
theories and the dread monotony of our workaday lives, it is well 
for us to renew our ideals and invigorate our spirits with the 
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three symbolic dreams which Dante records in the ninth, nine- 
teenth and twenty-second cantos of the Purgatorio. In the first 
he beholds a mighty eagle poised high in the air; suddenly it 
swoops downward, and lifting the poet in its strong talons, bears 
him swiftly to the portals of purgation. In the second he be- 
holds a woman, stammering, with eyes asquint, and crooked on 
her feet, with hands lopped off and pallid in her coloring. As 
he continues to gaze, she becomes less and less ugly in his eyes, 
and when she begins to sing she lures him with a disquieting 
charm. “I am the sweet Siren,” she sings, “who bewitches the 
mariners in mid sea, so full am I of pleasantness to hear.” But 
then the Lady Lucia comes, lays hold of the Siren, reveals the 
illusory nature of that fascination, the croaking hollowness of 
that song; and the stench which issues from the Siren’s body 
awakens the poet to active, rational life. And in his third dream, 
on the eve of his entering the Earthly Paradise, he beholds a 
lady, young and beautiful, traversing a fair meadow gathering 
flowers, her voice lifted in dulcet melody; and from her he 
learns anew the significance of Leah and Rachel, Martha and 
Mary, Matilda and Beatrice, the difference between the active 
and the contemplative aspects of intellectual life. 

Most of us present at this meeting are not alien to the spirit 
of contemplation, and I think it were well for us to meditate 
from time to time upon these visions of Dante, to evolve from 
them a renewed and freshened realization of our professional 
duties and ideals. The eagle typifies that splendid, generous 
devotion which bears us gladly into the first fervor of our lives. 
The Siren—at first repulsive, then fascinating, then in the light 
of common sense and enlightened reason a thing of unspeakable 
ugliness and evil odors—is a graphic symbol of those idols of 
education which we first endure, then pity, then embrace, and 
all too late discover to be foul and unnatural perversions of 
teaching and scholarship and life. And the fair Lady Leah, 
singing sweet songs amid the flower-spangled meads of Eden, 
is a potent and alluring reminder of the truth that not the con- 
templative merely, but the devotee of the active life as well, must 
draw apart from the bustle and tumult of the battlefield and the 
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market-place and maintain sanity and poise, perspective and 
inner vision. So slow are we of the western world to understand 
that vulgarity is not culture, speed not happiness, journalism not 
literature, ballyhooing not education! 

“Dante is hard, and few can understand him,” declares the 
delightful Lady Politick in Ben Jonson’s Volpone—an opinion 
heartily endorsed by many an undisciplined mind, unversed in 
the art of intensive study and incapable of the glowing vitality 
of spirit with which the true student approaches the altar of 
literature; for to get the best we must bring the best. To the 
Lady Politicks among our American educators hard and difficult 
Dante will remain; but to the men and women who are not 
timorous of something new, who thrill at the prospect of breast- 
ing deep waters, who know that technique is a poor substitute 
for virility and a string of degrees a shabby masquerade for 
shredded scholarship, who have learned from their personal 
experience of living that Catholic principles of character and 
conduct are as a pillar of fire and of cloud,—to such men and 
women who, in Matthew Arnold’s immortal words, see life 
steadily and see it whole, Dante’s Purgatorio, because of its vigor, 
its completeness, its beauty, its practicality, its nobility and its 
truth, will appeal with ever-increasing force as a glad fount of 
living guidance and leaping inspiration. 

It were easy to multiply instances of the appositeness of 
Dante’s ideas to our educational needs. It were easy to make 
clear that Dante was, indeed, not only ahead of his times, but 
ahead of our times; he participates in that immortality accorded 
to masters of letters and thought, through all time an existence 
timeless and serene. Dante “wrestles with and conquers time.” 
Only incidentally and in a strictly chronological sense is he the 
poet of the Middle Ages; he is essentially and preeminently the 
poet of the human soul. 

The secret of the Purgatorio is the intelletto d’amore, the genius 
of love; and, as Hallam has so judiciously said, the mind “that 
is imbued with the spirit of the mighty Florentine will be conscious 
of a perpetual freshness and quiet beauty, resting his imagina- 
tion and spreading gently over his affections, until, by the blessing 
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of Heaven, it may be absorbed without loss in the pure inner 
light of which that voice has spoken as no other can”: 
“Light intellectual, so full of love, 


Love of truth, all filled with gladness, 
Gladness surpassing every other joy.” 








SURVEY AND ORIENTATION COURSES IN COLLEGE 


REVEREND JAMES A. W. REEVES, A. M., S. T. D., VICE PRESIDENT OF 
SETON HILL COLLEGE, PA. 


During ten years the American college of liberal arts has under- 
gone many changes. These concern its organization, administra- 
tion, and curriculum. Among the more vital problems those 
changes entail is that of the freshman year. Real forces not 
temperament produced this issue. We will review some of those 
forces. 

For some years the Catholic college has experienced a shift. 
The lay element has emerged as a distinct entity. When 
prospective clerics and non-clerics appeared to require about the 
same treatment, the situation in the liberal college was less com- 
plex. Interests, preferences, and needs were viewed as differing 
not in kind but only in degree. Then the seminary was 
coercively prevocational and embarrassingly so, even as now the 
professional schools tyrannize over the college. To-day the lay 
element is insistent. It seeks Catholic liberal education and 
accepts no substitute, but it does feel that the content if not the 
method of the liberalizing process must strive to adjust itself to 
the needs of that lay element. Unfortunately when that element 
comes to college we may properly challenge its preparation. 
About sixty per cent of freshmen are graduates of high schools, 
and the high school is not necessarily a preparatory school. The 
old line preparatory school sought uniform ends and applied 
uniform drives. The modern high school and the preparatory 
school have not identical functions. It comes then that candidates 
for entrance differ both in amount and kind of preparation. And 
besides peculiar equipment each student has his own aim in life. 
That the college cannot disregard. 

Again other freshmen difficulties are by-products of the elective 
system. With the development of that system and the trend 
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toward the junior college, the high school has encroached upon 
the college. In so doing it largely abandoned one of its own 
purposes, giving preparation for college. This purpose originally 
implied teaching some subjects more as tools; other subjects as 
training, to develop in the student the power for concentrated, 
systematic, and sustained effort; presenting still other subjects 
as background, vitalizing the student’s work, affording him a 
notion of the relations between subjects studied and personal 
aims in life. Freshmen weaknesses indicate that the high school 
overstresses background and gives too little emphasis to tools and 
training. This handicaps the student especially in the case of 
English in which, it seems, appreciation and range of thought 
are emphasized rather than tool value, that is, the power of under- 
standing and of expression. 

Of course there are two opposed views on the relation between 
college and high school. The traditional view specifies liberal, 
even classical preparation. The newer view holds that all high 
school subjects are valuable for college preparation and that the 
colleges should admit all high school graduates. This latter view 
the college cannot accept without defeating its own purpose. The 
question of cultural values in vocational subjects and vocational 
values in cultural subjects has been investigated, not solved. 

So much for the difficulties of the freshman situation. We 
face a condition, not a theory. How do the colleges meet these 
difficulties? There are a number of procedures or devices. 

Some of these devices aim at a specific academic malady, e. g., 
weakness in the use of such a tool as English. Many colleges 
which admit on certificate have introduced a variety of 
preliminary English courses. In the main they treat of the 
mechanics of writing, imply a review of grammar, stress the 
use of idiom and of correct form to remove habits of jazz 
English. As typical, one may refer to the Wisconsin and Texas 
plans. Sometimes credit is issued for this work. More daring 
institutions prescribe this type of course as elementary freshman 
English. In that event the preliminary English course is more 
advanced. Experience shows that the most common weaknesses 
are inability to spell, limited vocabulary, or lack of skill in 
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grammatical construction. There is even a more distressing case. 
A mechanically skillful student may lack the vision of the master 
builder, the expert. He cannot adjust structure to function or 
work out his composition as an articulating whole. He sees the 
bricks but cannot vision the building. To determine his weak- 
ness such a student takes a placement examination devised to 
isolate his weak points. Effort is then made to strengthen them. 

The results of this procedure are encouraging. Teachers and 
executive officers agree that it is effective for leveling up the 
freshmen to college grade; that it is indispensable in connection 
with a system admitting on certificate or on certificate and general 
intelligence test; that it tends to conserve achievement standards 
in college; that it brings the student to realize his needs, and has 
improved the quality of the student body. Further they contend 
that to a large extent geographical, industrial, and social factors, 
aside from difficulties in high schools, produce this condition 
which preliminary courses alone can remove. 

Other procedures are employed to overcome difficulties 
incidental to lack of training such as poor methods of study, 
inability to read thoroughly and rapidly, over-memorizing and 
cramming, and habits of dependence upon the teacher. These 
rather than mental immaturity are the sources of freshman handi- 
caps. Students go to college to acquire mental power. They have 
a right to acquaintance with the learning process. Only recently 
has the college recognized that right in a reflective and formal 
way. It now strives to teach how to study and to preclude the 
tragedy that lies in the fact “that scholastic results are so seldom 
commensurate with efforts.” Effort to be worth while must 
be intelligent and directed. 

Courses or conferences on “How To Study” are now pretty 
general for freshmen. They afford a psychological approach to 
the right method of work and serve to eliminate lost motion. 
These courses supplement that continuous and personal instruc- 
tion advisers and teachers give in methods and lines of attack 
most fitted to their subjects. They do not substitute for that 
instruction. They act as a tonic and represent a progressive step 
- in college education. 
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A sort of related and initiatory course for freshmen deals with 
student reading. ‘It stresses the need of independent, outside read- 
ing with leisure for thought and reflection. Only of late have 
we any systematic attempt to deal with this problem. The 
student becomes acquainted with methods of reading, reading- 
study, use of reference books, and receives suggestions on bibliog- 
raphy. Results have stimulated intellectual interests and habits 
of reading, and in a measure aided in breaking down habits of 
dependence on the teacher. I refer here to the student lacking 
confidence in his ability. He fears to tussle with an idea. This 
student is an apology, not an assertion. In instances reading 
courses have built up for him habits of self-dependence. He 
is less likely later to accept slot machine clichés, blow-in-the- 
bottle theories, or original package creeds. The purposes which 
these reading courses seek to attain have differed. Uniform 
conditions have not prevailed in institutions, but several well de- 
veloped plans are available and meet a variety of ends. 

But “How To Study” courses and courses in “Reading” how- 
ever engineered are futile if the student does not sense responsi- 
bility for self-education. The college is an agency that encour- 
ages, supplies facilities, guides. Beyond that it cannot serve. 
Voluntary responsiveness, alertness, curiosity, and enthusiasm 
vitalize the college offerings and condition intellectual metabolism. 
Certainly the student of liberal arts, the student of science, pre- 
professional and professional students, need a technique suited to 
their respective pursuits and will in the long run develop systems 
of reading and habits of study which will be alike only in their 
acquisitive aim. 

Still other devices are more ambitious. These are the orienta- 
tion or survey courses. While preliminary English and study 
method courses presumably sharpen the mind, orientation and 
survey courses claim to expand the mind. “Whether described as 
courses in contemporary civilization, coordination or orientation 
courses, they are all attempts to point out the great landmarks 
of human progress.” * All of them share a common purpose of 
training the student to think. 


* Kelly, Tendencies in College Administration, p. 208. 
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Within seven years omnibus courses for freshmen have multi- 
plied rapidly. There are courses reviewing sotial and economic 
institutions, courses in American national problems, courses in 
citizenship, international relations, college purposes, and the col- 
lege curriculum. Some of these have fixed content and aim to 
impart to all freshmen a common body of knowledge. Others 
are courses of a browsing nature with no fixed content. Some 
colleges do not limit them to freshmen. They may be wholly 
optional, required, or conditioned for those not taking certain 
English courses as is the case at Williams. 

It would not be profitable to review all kinds of survey courses. 
We shall select only three. 

The course in American National Problems is one of the more 
significant. Although many colleges make this offering, the 
object and content of the course are rather uniform. This course 
intends to acquaint the student with present problems in American 
political and social life, and to encourage economic and social 
thinking at once logical and scientific. It gives the student an 
orderly understanding of the social organization of which he is 
a part and of the range of his relations and responsibility to that 
organization. The content of the course builds upon principles 
of social psychology, government, economics, and history. In 
some schools it does not substitute for a course in philosophy. 
Some critics have mourned its presence. They say that of itself 
it affords no essential principle of unity, that the content is 
narrow, limited to present problems, and stresses contemporary 
life while passing by the experience and problems of the past. 
But they have said little about its value as training for straight 
thinking. They fail to discover in the element of recency a 
pedagogical ruse baiting student interest. They lose sight of the 
principle of division of labor by which such courses must abide. 

Another and less interesting type is evolutionistic. Its chief 
concern is to impart an evolutionary weltanschauung rather 
than to develop critical faculty or appreciatory power. It is 
cycloramic in content. One university offers this course as 
comprising sixteen lectures on evolution with two or three on 
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sociological principles. That was at the time Wells’ Outline had 
a vogue. The popularity of these courses has waned with Wells. 

A third type of survey course. In the liberal college there is 
still question of curricular content, on the assumption that all 
products and formulations of the human mind should find place 
in the liberal curriculum. For the most part quantity has counted, 
while purpose and method have received slight attention. And 
yet in method may be salvation. Now the only avenue toward 
unity amid diversity of subject-matter is a method of selection or 
a synthesis of knowledge. That synthesis we do not have. 
Method alone remains. 


Since the curriculum of the liberal college is largely an organiza- 
tion of subject-matter, the need of unity is clear. The curriculum 
furnishes the student with a selection of vicarious experiences 
to show him the historical continuity of the race. In this way 
he has a short cut to adjustment. He can organize his own 
experience in the light of the past, and select those forms of 
thought and behaviour that most honor human dignity and the 
Creator. He has a liberal education. There was a time when 
classical education was synonymous with liberal education. That 
time has passed. The unprecedented advance of science begin- 
ning with the nineteenth century pushed forward the limits of 
knowledge. The increase has been enormous. First the field 
of biology expanded. That was paralleled later in the psycho- 
logical and sociological orders. The first quarter of the twentieth 
century witnessed vast changes and accumulations in chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics, changes and additions that call for a 
review of cosmology with its prerequisites. As the mass grows 
it becomes more complex, development within the departments 
of knowledge being both vertical and horizontal. Interpretation 
and correlation cannot keep pace with production. The complexity 
is baffling and elusive. Sometime the chaotic mass will be combed 
as was knowledge in the thirteenth century. At present the only 
synthetic grasp we have of this development is a classification 
in order of filiation. 

To meet that emergency electivism was introduced and 
electivism unmodified had effects that were unforseen. Edu- 
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cators assumed that specialization would broaden and liberalize 
while in fact its function is discovery and invention. Specializa- 
tion frustrated liberalization. It mentally divorced students and 
creative workers. A common background of experience no 
longer bound them together in sympathetic understanding. They 
no longer shared common views on man and nature; their world- 
views, life-views, doctrines of values, reasoned insights of reality, 
had little in common. The effect was profound. Automatically 
they became isolated groups, each pursuing with particularized 
interests a narrow specialty, Their vision now narrowed could 
focus only the limits of a chosen field. Thinking at short range 
they could not grapple with problems the world does not out- 
grow. ‘Trusting a method effective in their own specialty, they 
applied it to the universe. The result was discouraging. Their 
minds were closed. 

Then came reaction. Educators were reluctant to recast a 
curriculum with prescriptions. They sought a substitute. That 
substitute had to be grounded in the philosophy and principles 
that backed prescriptions. A number of such attempts have been 
made. (California, Georgia, Colorado, Columbia, New Hamp- 
shire, et al.) 

In the search for unity an outstanding innovation is the 
Columbia course in Contemporary Civilization. It was introduced 
in September 1919 and substitutes for required courses in 
philosophy and history. One suspects that at the start the origin- 
ators consulted freshman needs rather than the need of structural 
unity which curricular overloading occasioned. But as they built 
they laid hold of principles and materials which, if properly 
moulded, would meet the specific weakness of the student and in 
part supply the need for curricular unity. The course seeks to 
be liberal. It introduces broadly to the field of existing knowl- 
edge. It avoids specialization. Admitting the value of specialized 
study the Columbia Associates conceive of the college as “a place 
of the spirit and the things of the mind”. Its purpose is liberal- 
ization, to help the student to see life as a whole, and to see it 
steadily. The dominating aim in Contemporary Civilization is to 
analyze the physical and social environment, to show the depend- 
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ence of the present upon the past, stressing social unity and con- 
tinuity by surveying the historical soil in which our civilization 
is rooted; to consider insistent present-day problems; to help the 
student evaluate modern society and to develop as an intelligent 
individual participating in worthful forms of social control; to 
offer him early in his work objective materials on which to base 
his own further study, and thus as a reflective thinker to be 
spared a life of disorderly thought and disjointed behavior. 

There are three main divisions in the course. The first is 
termed “The Basis of Civilization”. Man is capable of telic 
progress ; he modifies his environment. About a week is devoted 
to this, while for six weeks the student deals with “The World 
of Human Nature”. This topic on the unity and continuity of 
the social process entails a careful analysis of human nature. It 
presents the conclusions of psychology and depicts man as an 
agent improving his surroundings and his life, the methods 
wherewith he achieves this, and the institutions that unfold his 
motives, beliefs, his ethical and religious tendencies. The second 
grand division consists in “A Survey of the Characteristics of 
the Present Age’. The topic is historical, a record of social 
change. It examines the origin and development of modern 
institutions, and treats of the part social and economic forces 
play in that development. The third division considers “Some 
Insistent Problems of To-day’. It reviews those conflicts that 
emerge in consequence of our group life and its major relation- 
ships. 

The course meets five times a week for a year. Students are 
sectioned on a basis of ability as revealed by psychological test. 
One instructor handles each section. The instructors are selected 
from the departments of economics, history, government, 
philosophy and psychology. The methods used are discussion 
and outside reading. All sections have the same examinations. 
The students used four text-books; Edman, Human Traits and 
their Social Significance; Randall, The Western Mind; Hayes, 
Vol. II, A Political and Social History of Modern Europe; Tug- 
well, Munro, and Stryker, American Economic Development. 
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There are required and suggested readings in numerous source 
books. * 

Critics have applied the knife to this course. They aver that 
it is superficial, scarcely scratches the surface of the field of 
knowledge, that there can be no short cut to omniscience. The 
competence of its teachers is questioned. The required range of 
knowledge is too great no matter how an instructor employs 
perspective. Critics further doubt the value of the course as 
training in logical thinking. They suggest that rather than an 
initiatory course this work would better serve as a summary for 
the senior year. The question this raises is: Should a world- 
view be the beginning or the result of a liberal education? 

Others more friendly admit certain limitations of the subject. 
They insist upon the course’s aims and the intriguing character 
of its content ‘The work does not overstrain instructors. The 
enthusiasm of these men, their adequate though less searching 
and technical acquaintance with much of the subject-matter, 
enables them to present it satisfactorily. Any new effort it 
requires of them means growth. But the course does not pretend 
to take the place of logic. It unfolds the active phases of thought 
and opinion in the social sciences. This, they say, by giving him 
materials enriches the student even more than would formal 
logic. Lastly the stimulating nature of the work, the fact that 
it hastens transition, the unifying effect it produces, the explora- 
tion it occasions, are reasons for placing it in the freshman year. 
It offers adventure. 

As an expositor I have indicated what appear to be the origins 
of this course, its aims, scope, and content. You will agree that 
the course is a huge undertaking and conditioned first by the 
eagerness of the instructor and the equipment he brings to his 
task; second, by the degree of cooperation among instructors; and 
third by their willingness to profit by experience. Some regard 
the work as beyond the experimental stage. Others believe that 
it is tested in part but will never supply for a method of thought. 
To us, as to one less wise, it appears to have validity to the 





* Here I have drawn freely from the 5th Edition of the Syllabus, Introduction 
to Contemporary Civilization, 
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extent that the methods, technique, and content of the social 
sciences are valid. Indeed many regard the Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization, to paraphrase Patmore, as not only 
the rod and the root but the flower of the social sciences. As 
such, its position in a secular college is secure as that of the social 
sciences. In a Catholic college its position could be even more 
secure, being based on an Aristotelean principle and in keeping 
with a fine old Catholic tradition as voiced by Devas and Balmes. 
It is such a synthesis as should precede analysis—Ty Sica 
mpolepov tov pepov TO dAov—to quote Aristotle’s quotation from 
Archytas, and it gives a world-view in the sketching of which 
Balmes’ European Civilization could be used very effectively. We 
are not here to advocate it, but we feel that it would be more 
consistent for a Catholic to advocate it than to fight it. 








SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
LouIsviLLe, Ky., JUNE 29, 1926 

The first session of the Secondary Education Section was held 
Tuesday, June 29, at 3:00 p. m. in Room D of the Women’s Club. 

The delegates were warmly welcomed by the Chairman, Very 
Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L., Ph. D., who said he was glad 
to see such a large attendance, over four hundred being present. 

After the conclusion of the address routine business proceeded. 
Brother Benjamin, C. F. X., was appointed acting secretary. The 
chair appointed Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M., Cap., Rev. Francis 
M. O’Connell, S. J., and Brother Albert Kaiser, S. M., on the 
Nomination Committee. 

The first paper on “Fostering Vocations in High School,” was 
read by Rev. William F. Cunningham, C. S. C., University of 
Notre Dame. An animated discussion followed participated in 
by Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S., Sp., and Rev. Francis M. Con- 
nell, S. J. Brother Ignatius, C. F. X., referred to the lack of co- 
operation on the part of the Sisters who it was his opinion did 
not do what they could in promoting vocations to the teaching 
brotherhoods. sioselaniinaniniaees 

SECOND SESSION 
WepNEsDAY, JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 

The first paper of this session on “Teaching English in High 
School,” was by Sister Josefita Maria, Mount St. Joseph College, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Discussion followed by Sister 
Miriam, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Brother Albert Hagemann, S. M. 

The second paper, “The Central Catholic High School,” was 
given by Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Catholic University of America, with 
discussion by Sister M. Defrose, O. S. D., and Rev Raymond G. 
Kirsch. 
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THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1926, 2:30 P. M. 

The first paper of the afternoon was on the subject, “The 
Problem of the Exceptionally Gifted Student,” by Sister Marie 
des Anges, Sister of Charity, Mount St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson. 
Discussions were given by Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph. D., and 
Brother Gerald, S. M. 

The second paper, “Problems of the Personnel of the Teach- 
ing Staff,” was by Sister M. Angelica, and discussions by Brother 
Ignatius, C. F. X., and Brother Callixtus, F. S. C. 

At this session Rt. Rev. J. A. Floersh, D. D., Rt. Rev. F. W. 
Howard, D. D., and Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., visited the 
section, and words of welcome and encouragement were given by 


Floersh. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THurspAY, JULY I, 1926, 9:30 A. M. 
At the last session Very Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L., 
Ph. D., gave his report, and the Nominating Committee reported 
the names of Very Rev. Wm. McNally, Chairman, and Brother 
Albert Hollinger, S. M., Secretary. These were duly elected. 
Owing to the growth of the Department of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Secondary Education Section it was the 
opinion of both that the latter should be made a separate De- 
partment. After considerable discussion, the Secondary Edu- 
cation Section decided not to make a motion at this meeting, but 
to notify the Executive Board of the mind of the conference, and 
leave the decision in its hands. 
On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 
BroTHEerR ALBERT HOLLinGeR, S. M., 
Secretary. 








PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 
FOSTERING VOCATIONS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


REVEREND W. P. CUNNINGHAM, C. S. C., DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


To an audience of this nature there is no occasion to stress the 
need of vocations. If Our Lord were to appear in person among 
us to-day we may well believe that one of the scenes of His life 
would be repeated without change, that scene, where “Seeing the 
multitudes He had compassion on them; because they were dis- 
tressed, and lying like sheep that have no shepherd. Then He 
said to his disciples, ‘The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers 
are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He send 
forth laborers into the harvest.” (Matt. ix, 36-38.) Those 
of us engaged in the work of teaching are painfully conscious of 
this need at every turn. Nor need I stress the fact that the home 
is the garden spot for vocations and the parent, particularly the 
mother, is the caretaker who can do most in planting the seed as 
we'l as in caring for the growing tree that it may bring forth 
fruit. We all recognize also that the parish next to the home is 
the most fertile ground for vocations with the pastor as the gar- 
dener. Father Kirsch last year told us of one pastor who had 
been instrumental in securing a hundred candidates in a single 
parish for one religious order. This reveals what time and at- 
tention can accomplish when one of pleasing personality really 
sets himself to the task. 

But the title for our discussion this morning is “Fostering Vo- 
cations in the High School,” and I am sure you will all agree that 
next to the parent and the pastor the obligation and the opportun- 
ity of carrying on this fostering of vocations is presented to the 
teacher. This is particularly true in the case of the high school 
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teacher, or perhaps we might better say the teacher in the sec- 
ondary school. 

When Father McNally invited me to read this paper I hesi- 
tated. I was not teaching in a high school as that term has been 
traditionally interpreted. But I was teaching two classes in reli- 
gion ; one, the Life of Christ to the seventh and eighth grades in 
our laboratory school at Notre Dame, St. Edward’s School for 
Boys ; the other in dogma, to a ciass of sophomores in the college. 
Now frequently we hear it said that the grades, seven and four- 
teen, are the two extremes of “secondary education.” I felt, there- 
fore, that I was entitled to appear before a sectional meeting bear- 
ing this label not only as a professor of secondary education 
(which is the way I am listed in our college catalogue) but also 
because I was actually on the job. In other words I was not only 
telling students what to put into the secondary school curriculum ; 
I myself was trying to “put it over.’ When I had accepted 
Father’s invitation, therefore, I proceeded immediately to have my 
students in both classes write an answer to the question “Shall I 
Be a Priest or a Brother?” and I will endeavor to illuminate the 
three points I plan on making in this paper by selections from this 
source. 

It is rather commonly agreed upon now that by secondary edu- 
cation we mean the education of the adolescent. Further, the 
time span of this period may be thought of rather loosely as the 
‘“’teen age,” from thirteen to nineteen inclusive. It is significant 
that the two new school units appearing in. the reorganization 
movement now in progress to both of which is attached the name 
“junior,” the junior high school, and the junior college, taken to- 
gether with the senior high school, cover exactly in the life of the 
pupil this eight years of the ‘teen age. We, therefore, who are 
dealing with young people in grades from seven to fourteen in- 
clusive, (or in terms of years, from twelve to twenty) have the 
golden opportunity to sow the seed of vocation and to nourish 
the plant, since this period of adolescence is perhaps the most im- 
pressionable of all life’s stages. Quite correctly it often is called 
the “critical period” as the individual of twelve years of age is 
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no longer a child but in the vast majority of cases has definitely 
entered on the ways of adulthood. The home is beginning to lose 
some of its influence and the adolescent is looking out for new 
worlds to conquer. The teacher, in particular, must supply some 
of that guidance and inspiration which at this time is given in a 
lesser degree by the parents. 

As teachers in secondary schools I suppose we are all more or 
less familiar with the two diverse theories of the development of 
adolescent traits. One, the “saltatory” theory holds that these 
traits develop in sudden spurts, in leaps and bounds as the word 
literally signifies. This theory, much in vogue a decade or two 
ago, has now fa‘len into disrepute among psychologists. The 
other theory, called the theory of continuous or gradual develop- 
ment, is more generally accepted at the present time. The trait 
that we are discussing for the moment is what may be called the 
“religious sentiment.” Perhaps most of us here are more or less 
familiar also with the practice that used to characterize certain 
Protestant sects who sought to bring about conversion to the faith 
by what was known as “revivals.” Let me quote from one of 
their books to make clear in their own words what they had in 
mind : 


“By most Protestants this faith is expected to come during 
some sudden and peculiar crisis of religious experience in which 
the sinner comes ‘under conviction of sin,’ realized that he is 
‘lost,’ seeks for help, and finds it with joy in a burst of ‘faith in 
the atoning merits of Jesus.’ To bring on this crisis, ‘revivals,’ or 
times of intense emotional excitement are stimulated, during 
which under the appeals of fervent preachers and the contagion 
of crowded congregations people are supposed to be especially 
visited by the Holy Spirit. These ‘awakenings’ are not as fre- 
quent as they were and seem better fitted for people of crude 
than for those of developed natures. They fall in with the Evan- 
gelical view in general,—that the spiritual life proceeds by mir- 
acles, special interventions of divine power, since human nature 
is of itself helpless in its corruption.” (A Study of the Sects, 
W. H. Lyon, p. 36.) 


The very statement of this position makes clear the difference 
between it and the Catholic position in which religion is to be a 
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continuous growth in the life of the individual from the cradle 
to the grave. With us the spiritual life does not normally pro- 
ceed by “miracles,” nor are “special intervention of divine power” 
the usual thing. Rather they are extraordinary occurrences in 
the lives of a few chosen souls called in a special way by God for 
some particular mission. In the great body of the faithful spir- 
itual growth and development is a slow continuous process and 
the aim of the Church is to keep it such. Not only is the infant 
ushered into the Church through Baptism but the little child is 
brought to the services as early as possible having in mind the 
comfort and convenience of the other members of the congrega- 
tion. The young child early receives the Holy Eucharist with 
confession as preparation. True it is, Confirmation is commonly 
coincident with early adolescence. The individual is made a sol- 
dier of Christ at this period but it is not the mind of the Church 
to make this experience a religious “crisis.” Confirmation marks 
a new stage of growth and development but there should be noth- 
ing “cataclysmic” about emergence from childhood. The youth 
in “confirmed” in the practices he has been carrying on during 
childhood in order that these practices may endure into and 
throughout adult life. 

But it has occurred to me in our effort (unconscious no doubt) 
to get away from the distinctly Protestant theory of adolescence 
as the proper period for conversion—(the so-called “storm and 
stress period’) we have gone to the other extreme and are passing 
up innumerable opportunities to win young eager souls to devote 
themselves to God. Adolescence is undoubtedly the period of 
budding ambition and generous resolves and it would be a mis- 
take on our part not to take advantage of this fact in the matter 
of encouraging vocations. The reso‘ution could not come earlier 
because of immaturity, it should not come later since in many 
cases, once the world has had a chance to make its appeal, the 
idea vanishes. Let me offer these expressions of opinion from 
students as revealing how boys and young men think and feel 
about this matter. 
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“The main reason that attracts me to the priesthood is the idea 
of doing something for God that is hard.” 

“The reasons why I would like to be a priest are that I love 
God and would like to serve Him, and that my mother would like 
me to be a priest.” 

“When I think of how the priests have gone to heaven, or 
rather the martyrs, I almost think I should become a priest.” 

“At times I have had thoughts of the priesthood but after a 
while they faded away like dreams.” 

“One time I saw the picture ‘Fabiola.’ This gave me a little 
idea of what the early Christians had to suffer. If they can do 
that much for Our Lord, we the people of to-day ought to at 
least be able to do something for Him who has created us. The 
priest who labors for souls pays Our Lord back in that way.” 

“When Sister appoints me to serve Mass on certain days I ask 
myself ‘Am I going to go through my whole life without doing 
something for God’ ?” 

“T have given this thought much consideration and as a matter 
of fact I have figured that priests of the Catholic Church are 
more needed than the ordinary business man because in modern 
days few men care to become priests because they say that they 
want to get a kick out of life. This phrase, ‘Get a kick out of life,’ 
I disagree with because God is our Master and therefore we 
should obey the Ten Commandments and not get a kick out of 
life.” 

“My first eight years of learning were in a Catholic grammar 
school. The environment during these years often led me to 
think of the priesthood as my vocation. I was an altar boy for 
four years and the frequent communication with our parish priest 
played a very important part. My mother would often talk to 
me concerning my life in the future. When I graduated from the 
grammar school I attended a public high school. Jt was during 
these four years the benefits of the holy priesthood lost their ap- 
peal to me.” 

“Perhaps the thing that gave me the desire to be a priest was 
the celebrating of a young priest’s first Mass.” 


“To say that this desire was extant at all times would be wrong 
for I believe every Catholic youth has a dream or his ideal, the 
priesthood. I had this dream on coming to Notre Dame but it 
was not lasting. Why? I do not know.” 
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II 


Granted that adolescence is the time par excellence when the 
idea of devoting one’s life to God should be presented to our 
youth and maidens, the next question is, how should that idea be 
presented? There used to be a controversy about this matter 
but now it has been settled for all time. Most of us may be fa- 
miliar with the history of this controversy but it will be well 
to review the facts briefly. The simplest way to do this is to read 
the letter which settled the point under discussion: 

To the Rt. Rev. Charles M. A. DeCormont, Bishop of Aire, 
concerning the book entitled La Vocation Sacerdotale, written by 
the Very Rev Canon Joseph Lahitton of the same diocese. 


Rt Rev. Sir: 

On account of the controversies that have arisen occasioned by 
the two works of Canon Joseph Lahitton on the priestly vocation, 
and because of the importance of the doctrinal question involved, 
our Ho!y Father Pope Pius X has deigned to appoint a special 
Commission of Cardinals. 

This Commission, after a careful examination of the arguments 
on both sides, in its plenary assembly on the 20th of last June gave 
the following judgment: 

“The book of the illustrious author, Canon Joseph Lahitton, en- 
titled La Vocation Sacerdotale, is in no way deserving of censure ; 
moreover, for his statements that: 1, No one ever has any right 
to ordination before the free choice of the Bishop. 2, The condi- 
tion, which ought to be regarded in the candidate for ordination 
and which is called a priestly vocation, by no means consists, at 
least necessarily and ordinarily, in a certain interior aspiration of 
the subject or invitation of the Holy Ghost to enter the priest- 
hood. 3, But on the contrary, in order that he may rightly be 
called by the Bishop, nothing more in the candidate is required 
than a right intention together with a fitness placed in those gifts 
of nature and grace and confirmed by that probity of life and 
sufficiency of learning, which furnish a well-founded hope that he 
may be able to properly discharge the duties of the priesthood and 
holily fulfill its obligations: he is deserving of the highest praise.” 

In an audience of the 26th of June, His Holiness Pius X fully 
approved the decision of their Eminences the Cardinals, and he 


instructs me to inform your Lordship that you may please com- 
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municate it to your subject Canon Joseph Lahitton, and have it in- 
serted in full in the Semaine Religieuse of the diocese. 
I beg your Lordship to accept the assurance of my devotion in 
Our Lord. 
R. Carp. Merry DEL VAL. 
Rome, July 2, 1912. 


It is evident from the above that in this matter we should dis- 
tinguish carefully between a “candidate” for a vocation and those 
who have been “called” by the Bishop, or in the case of religious 
Brothers and Sisters, the authority who gives the decision. Only 
two conditions are required, that any one may list himself as a 
candidate, namely, the “right intention” and “fitness.” The latter 
qualification may be analyzed under three heads, namely, physical, 
mental and moral fitness, or to summarize the whole matter as 
some one has phrased it “good health, good sense, and good will.” 
A person of “good will” not only will have the right motives, but 
will make the effort to lead the kind of life that will prepare him 
to reach the goal of his ambition. 

Nevertheless only too often vocation as a distinct call from 
God seems to be the idea prevalent in the minds of our young 
people and some of them like Samuel, whose story is told in the 
third chapter of the first book of Kings, want to be called four 
times, before they will pronounce the words, “Speak, Lord, thy 
servant heareth.” As evidence substantiating this statement, | 
submit the following expressions of opinion from students in my 
classes : 

“I might say that if I felt that I had the divine calling from 
God Himself nothing would hold me back from leading a life so 
noble especially when one is called by God Himself, for this would 
be the apex of any rational man’s desire.” 

“T would like a vocation, but I haven’t one.” 


In reference to this last statement “I would like a vocation but 
I haven’t one,” it seems to me the way to clear up that individual's 
state of mind would be to make a distinction between the invita- 
tion and the vocation. Anyone who can meet the two conditions, 
namely, “good intention” and “fitness” has an invitation to devote 
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himself to God. This invitation automatically becomes a vocation 
when the candidate is accepted by the authority who gives the 
decision in the matter. The individual, therefore, with a good in- 
tention and fitness may have a vocation at his own choice, sub- 
ject only to the authority to whom he applies to be accepted. 


III 


OUR PART AS TEACHERS 


If this distinction between a candidate for vocation and those 
upon whom vocations have been conferred by authority is clear, it 
is evidently our part as teachers to seek out boys and girls who 
will be candidates, leaving it to the proper authorities to confer the 
vocation upon them if they see fit. Or, in reference to the other 
distinction in terms of invitation, it is our part to deliver the invi- 
tations, to carry the message to the individuals whom we think fit- 
ted to encourage them to enlist themsleves as candidates for a vo- 
cation. How can we do this? First of all by speaking of the sub- 
ject ourselves. We must be careful not to overdo this, of course. 
Nevertheless, there are many occasions when the subject comes up 
naturally, and young people are eager to listen and take part in 
the discussion of it. In the second place there is a good deal of 
literature on the subject now and every school should make it a 
point to have this literature availabie to those who have the in- 
terest to read. In the third place, and this is to my mind the su- 
preme part we must play, our very lives must be vital demonstra- 
tions showing young people that we are in love with our voca- 
tions. I have been working lately with a formula, analyzing the 
educative processes into three elements. First, instruction, in 
Latin “instruere” handing over of a body of knowledge. Second, 
discipiine, Latin, “educere,” the leading out of the innate capaci- 
ties and powers of the individual, resulting in habits; and third, 
“‘inspirare,” instilling ideals and attitudes of life. This is the place 
where the teacher reigns supreme. The acquisition of knowledge 
and the development of skills or habits depends for the most part 
upon the pupil himself. The inspiration that is going to deter- 
mine his ideals through life come from those with whom he is in 
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daily contact, not so much from what they say as what they do. 
This is surely a fact, as Ruskin phrases it: “To make people not 
merely do the right thing, but enjoy the right thing; not merely 
industrious, but to love industry; not merely learned, but to love 
knowledge; not merely pure, but to love purity; not merely just, 
but to hunger and thirst after justice.” This is true education. 

I will present shortly the expressions and opinions of students 
showing how the example we set, good and bad, works both ways 
in determining and deterring young men relative to the priest- 
hood. In the religious survey of the school year 1924-1925 at 
Notre Dame one of the questions read, “If you ever thought of 
studying for the priesthood what caused you to drop the idea?” 
It is significant that ten answers gave the reason “scandal.” 

Finally, the fourth thing we must do is to carry on an apostolate 
of prayer. This is Our Lord’s injunction to all of us, “Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He send laborers into the 
harvest.” I subjoin now the quotations from students with whom 
I have been working during the year: 


“I have heard priests give sermons which are helping me to 
become a priest. It gives me the idea to become one.” 

“When I was home, the pastor of the church I attend told me 
about a priest’s life so that I would like to become one.” (That 
latter sentence is what has played a part in helping me to reach 
what I wanted to know.) 

“My coming to Notre Dame has caused me to think of becom- 
ing a priest more than anything else. I never felt the way I feel 
towards the priesthood while I was at home. But as yet I am 
doubtful as to whether I shall be a priest.” 

“T would like to be a Brother because they are with boys all 
the time. They are devoted to God and they are having a pleas- 
ant life at the same time. I know a person who told me nearly 
every day, when you become a big man become a Brother of some 
order. He was a Brother of St. Cyril’s College. I told him I 
didn’t think I would be good enough to be so close to God.” 

“T would like to be a Brother because I would have a chance 
of going to foreign nations to teach and help make larger the 
number of Christians in the world. The only thing that is against 
my wishes is that my parents want me to become a lawyer. All the 
influence I have had came from a Brother who just came back 
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from some country where he was teaching. He did not state all 
the dangers of a Brother’s life but I would be able to stand them 
all and receive my reward.” 


In summary then I would like to leave with you three ideas 
which I hope will be helpful to us all, when we return home to 
our work and serve in some little way as an inspiration and a 
guide in carrying on this all-important task of fostering vocations. 
The first idea is that although we reject the theory of adolescence 
as a peroid of a religious crisis, nevertheless this is the time that 
young people are animated by high ambitions and filled with gen- 
erous resolves and it furnishes the most fertile soil for the sowing 
of the seed of vocations. In the second place we must make clear 
to the young people the distinction between the invitation to de- 
vote one’s self to God, the state of being a candidate for a voca- 
tion, and finally the condition of having a vocation when that can- 
didacy has been approved by the proper authority. Finally our 
part is to deliver this invitation. We do it first of all by bringing 
up the topic by direct suggestion, though of course we must be 
careful not to overdo it in this way. We deliver this invitation 
in the second place by making available literature on the sub- 
ject that many of the young people will be glad to read. In the 
third place and above all we deliver this invitation by the ex- 
ample of our own lives. Finally we deliver the invitation by fol- 
lowing out the exhortation of Our Lord with which I opened 
this paper: “Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He 
send forth laborers into the harvest.” We must become apos- 
tles of prayer in this matter if we are going to be successful in 
winning disciples to join in the apostolate with us. 
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The broadest field for the cultivation of courage in the teach- 
ing profession is undoubtedly that of the teaching of English, for 
many and varied are the disparaging remarks made by teachers 
of other branches on this which we might call the all-comprehen- 
sive branch of education, since it enters into every department 
of scholastic endeavor. In the criticism so lavishly and so gener- 
ously donated, the critic teachers seldom note the fact that each 
possibly has contributed by personal act or omission to the fail- 
ure of pupils to measure up to the standard of perfect English. 

A very human criticism aimed at the English used by students 
appeared lately in an educational magazine: 

Says the College President : 

Such lack of preparation is a shame; 

Of course the high school teacher is to blame. 
High School Teacher : 

Great Scot! Did you ever! The boy’s a fool! 

The fault, of course, is with the grammar school. 
Grammar School Teacher: 

Poor kindergarten blockhead! And they call 

That preparation. Worse than none at all. 
Kindergarten Teacher: 

Never such lack of preparation did I see; 

What sort of person can the mother be! 

Mother : 


You stupid child! But then you’re not to blame, 
Your father’s family are all the same. 


Zona Gale, too, has given us a heartrending picture of all the 
little living rooms in the “Main Streets” of the United States, the 
center table piled high with gaudy magazines of tawdry stories; 
and the cure says Zona Gale, rests with the teacher,—oh, the 
English teacher to be sure. 

In this “visual age” of ours influenced by the automobile, the 
telephone, the radio, the moving picture theatre and a rapidly 
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moving complex manner of living, the work of the English 
teacher has been profoundly affected, both as to subject-matter 
and the attitude of the students. In the matter of reading alone 
there has been a great change. The literary dictator of the 
eighteenth century, Dr. Samuel Johnson, recommended that a 
young man should read five hours a day and so acquire a great 
deal of knowledge. Such a background of reading is needed by 
every educated man. But in these modern days there is a ten- 
dency to seek the line of least resistance and to let the moving pic- 
tures supply that need. A student attends a performance, sees 
the “Tale of Two Cities,” “Treasure Island,” “Lorna Doone,” 
“Ancient Mariner,” and other required classics unrolled before 
his eyes. Combining pleasure and duty and with a bit of imag- 
ination he writes his paper and succeeds in passing the required 
examination very creditably. But the broad cultural influence,— 
cultural used in the sense attached to it by Matthew Arnold as 
having to do with the harmonious expansion of all the powers 
which make the worth and beauty of human nature,—has been 
bartered for a mess of pottage. So we pause with Shylock and 
say, “Well,” then add with Hamlet, “All is not well!” 

Grammar.—The teacher of English in the secondary school 
faces a tremendous task for the term is most comprehensive,— 
covering composition, rhetoric, English literature, American lit- 
erature, public speaking and dramatics. Grammar is not assigned 
a very important place in the course of study yet freshmen come 
into class woefully deficient in the essentials of grammar, and in 
four short years must be made ready for home, for college, for 
business. Under existing conditions it is futile to expect the vast 
majority of our high school pupils to acquire the ability to use 
English correctly, either in speech or in writing without the aid 
of direct, technical instruction; in other words, the vast majority 
of our high school pupils have not such an environment, are not 
accustomed to such intellectual habits as would enable them to 
“absorb” from their reading or from their social life the knowl- 
edge necessary to a correct use of English. 

Experience has shown that it is impossible to lead students to 
a genuine familiarity with even the elementary facts of English 
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grammar except through the medium of organized, competent, 
and prolonged instruction. With or without a text-book, we 
must drill against the ubiquitous pronoun, the haphazard tense, 
the unfastened participle, the runaway, or the broken-backed sen- 
tence. But this drill must be held in season and out of season, 
for unorganized, incompetent, intermittent, casual, and _half- 
hearted instruction is totally inadequate. 

The high school facing these well-known facts should make 
definite provision either in the first or the second year of the cur- 
riculum,—preferably the first, for organized and disciplinary in- 
struction in the elementary facts of English grammar, or where 
the preceding grade-school work in grammar has been exceptional- 
ly adequate, for a thorough-going review of the subject. Further- 
more this original instruction or this thorough-going review should 
be supplemented in the later years of the curriculum by a return 
to the subject at intervals sufficiently frequent to insure in the 
high school graduate a really trustworthy basis for further culti- 
vation in the use of the mother tongue. I am of course speaking 
of grammar not as a formal code where essentials are lost sight 
of in the memorizing of definitions, rules, declensions, and con- 
jugations, much diagramming and word parsing. A considerable 
portion of such work is merely mechanical and of little value 
in determining the pupil’s use of language or in developing his 
reasoning faculties. Here as everywhere the golden mean should 
be applied. 

Sometime ago a questionnaire was sent to the professors of the 
Foreign Language Department of the University of Wisconsin 
asking, what do the freshmen know about English grammar? 
Professor W. F. Giese answers: 


“Unfortunately, the writer has found too many of his students 
too little acquainted with such little things as parts of speech. 
If the high school teacher is tempted to neglect the teaching of 
grammar in English as dry and formal he should be reminded 
that it need not be so taught; and that from the standpoint of the 
modern language teacher at least the thorough acquisition of the 
basic principles of English grammar is absolutely essential to the 
learning of grammar in a foreign language.” 
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Professor Barry Cerf, Department of Romance Languages, 
asserts: 


“Our students come to us from high school so ignorant of the 
elements of English grammar that before we can teach them 
French grammar we must teach them English grammar.” 


Professor B. Q. Morgan, Department of German: 


“Not only does the freshman come to us with the haziest no- 
tions about participles and infinitives, prepositions, sentences, and 
clauses, but in only too many cases he does not even know what 
these terms mean; still less has he any conception of the value 
of knowing anything about them. If the grammar schools are to 
remedy this situation, they must do two things; stress the impor- 
tance of grammar per se, and vivify the instruction so as to gain 
the willing cooperation of the pupil in the study of its funda- 
mentals.” 


In the Philadelphia Normal School a questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to three hundred students, all graduates of high schools 
which give the four year course. In addition to the eleven high 
schools of the Philadelphia public school system, the Catholic 
high schools and the Friends select school, pupils from twenty- 
seven other high schools were represented in the group. To the 
fourth question “How do you think the teaching of composition 
may be improved?” seventy-three per cent replied, by “a course 
in grammar.” Most of the students confessed themselves to be 
in the condition of the young man described by Christopher 
Morley : 

A certain young man never knew 
Just when to say “whom” and when “who”; 
“The question of choosing,” 


He said, “is confusing 
I wonder if ‘which’ wouldn’t do!” 


A well-known educator has said, ‘““We can no more dispense 
with technical grammar than we can do without the structural 


framework of our skyscrapers which though hidden is so neces- 
sary.” 
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Literature. — As to the course in English literature it should 
be directed to broaden, deepen, and enrich the student’s imagina- 
tion and emotional life. Literature is primarily a revelation and 
interpretation of life; it pictures from century to century the 
growth of the human spirit. The study of literature should 
arouse in the minds of the pupils an admiration for the great per- 
sonalities, whether of authors or characters, that enter into the 
course of literature. No man is higher than his ideals; human 
beings grow unconsciously in the direction of that which they ad- 
mire. The aim of the English teacher should be to quicken the 
spirit and kindle the imagination of his pupils; to open to them 
the potential significance and beauty of life and develop habits 
of weighing and judging human conduct. They should be so 
directed that they will turn to books for entertainment, instruc- 
tion or inspiration as their hours of leisure may permit. The 
books chosen for study should be worth while; they should con- 
tain stimulating thought, sound ethical morals, normal and strong 
characters, noble conduct, pure feeling. This does not imply 
that every book should point a moral but that the pervading 
ethical tone should be without question sound so that its effect 
may be wholesome at a period in which standards of conduct 
that may last through a life time are being formed. 

The affiliation of the Catholic high schools throughout the coun- 
try with the Catholic University of America has decided the course 
of English study for the affiliated, but the English teacher 
must encourage by supplementary reading lists and library ref- 
erence topics individual excursions into literary fields not within 
the province of regular classwork. With regard to contemp- 
orary literature we must train our pupil to form standards of 
taste that will make him a safe guide for himself in that field. 
In these days when a girl and her grandmother are alike indis- 
tinguishable in dress and in reading matter we are not so sure 
that the free public library has been an unqualified blessing. 
If only the books, particularly the fiction, could be “zoned off” 
for reading according to the ages for which they are suitable, and 
these age-zones strictly adhered to! 
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While I have no desire to defend slang or the new school of 
impressionistic fiction, yet I feel that as teachers of English we 
must cease to cavil at all that does not conform to the classic 
traditions we were taught to venerate. We must admit to our 
literary discussions the books which we know our pupils are read- 
ing. If there is anything to admire in this newer form of writing 
let us admit it frankly, then proceed with our analysis and show 
them wherein the weakness lies, — whether it be of structure or 
of morals. We shall thus train them to form sane standards of 
judgment and prove that we are not unduly “mid-Victorian.” All 
Sisters know that times are changing and English with them; 
that poetry did not end with Shakespeare and Dryden nor fiction 
with Thackeray and Scott. The character of the fiction read by 
our boys and girls, is shown in the following vote taken recently 
in a boys’ school with the enlightening result that Sabbatini ranked 
first with a vote of twenty-seven; Zane Grey second with a vote 
of twenty-five; and Thackeray last with a vote of two. Truly, 
“earth’s last critic has died” long since. 


No subject in the curriculum is so dependent on right teaching 
as is literature and the methods employed do not always spell suc- 
cess. Given an enthusiastic teacher knowing and loving litera- 
ture, believing in its possibilities as a power for pleasure and 
profit in human life, eager to interpret its message to its pupils, 
and success may be achieved with the poorest course of study. 
As to the value of the questions added by philanthropic makers 
of text-books of the classics, their purpose is indisputably good; 
their value not so certain. One cannot conjure up a particular 
class and form an ideal set of questions for that class any more 
than one can arrange a friendly conversation beforehand, for the 
other party’s mentality may not answer to your plan. However, 
it matters little what questions are asked provided they be 
apropos, provided they set the class forward in understanding 
and appreciation and produce spontaneous, interested discussion. 
Any teacher with an appreciation of the passage under discussion 
can ask a class at least some pertinent questions if he says what 
he honestly feels and thinks and demands that his pupils do the 
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same, instead of the forlorn practice of saying what they think 
somebody else thinks they ought to feel and think. 

An attractive aid in varying and enlivening a literature class is 
the individual report on supplementary reading. But we must not 
spoil the pleasure in reading by demanding so much that it will 
defeat our ends. Pupils hate reports, and we can serve them 
better by allowing these reports to consist of their sincere com- 
ments on certain characters and scenes. In short, if we can get 
from them one side of such a conversation as two intelligent 
persons might engage in about some book that each had recently 
read, that is the kind of report that will be advantageous. 


Extemporaneous Speaking.—The demands of the business and 
social life of to-day, the clubs, federations not to say conventions, 
make it imperative that our schools emphasize the value of ex- 
temporaneous speaking and offer practice in cultivatinig the art, 
for it is an art. The dilemma of the country school boy in the 
geography class is of no less frequent occurrence in every school. 
When asked, “Where is Boston?” he shook his head, “Why, 
Thomas!” said the teacher, reprovingly, “I am surprised that you 
don’t know where Boston is.” “Oh, I know, of course I know 
where Boston is. Only I ain’t got the flow of the language to 
express it.” Poor youngster, only one of the many who lack 
“this flow of language” for the expression of thought! 


A training in oral composition carefully planned and adapted 
to the personality and experience of the pupils will help largely 
in “bettering” their everyday English. And by “bettering” I 
mean more than correcting their solecisms or slovenly pronuncia- 
tion. The average pupil must be taught to end the sentence 
which he begins, to talk without using colloquialisms at every 
turn, or repeat the same adjective over and over again. The 
first year of the high school is not too soon to begin systematic 
work in this field. Talks in which the thought has been carefully 
prepared and the language and form of address are given atten- 
tion and criticism by the class should be arranged for, especially 
in the later years of the high school. Instruction and practice in 
debating can be of great value in teaching English. Debates or- 
ganized by class teams with uncommitted arguments before the 
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school or club are of value. Care should be taken to secure ac- 
curate information, clear thinking, natural expression, and a rea- 
sonable attitude towards.opponents. Our aim is to teach young 
people how to think and simultaneously to develop the ability to 
express and defend their thoughts when necessary publicly before 
groups of varying size and different mentality. 

School Paper. — The issuing of a school paper can be of vital 
importance in the improvement of English. In the magazine 
form of school publication the greatest emphasis is laid upon the 
production of worthy literary efforts in prose and poetry. The 
Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of Philadelphia 
(1922) stated the following recommendations regarding the 
school publications: 1— That each Philadelphia high school pub- 
lish a newspaper; 2— That the present type of school magazine 
be given up; 3 — That if the schools after developing the news- 
paper can support a magazine it publish one of as high grade 
literary worth as it can produce. 


Most of the schools prefer the newspaper, which they consider 
the ideal form of publication as it trains the pupil to write with 
facility. His powers of observation become more keen, and his 
sympathies extended to a larger group of people than he is aware 
of. Imagination too is not lacking for many times it is necessary 
to throw the glamor of fancy about his material. 

Cooperation.—But to secure the hundred per cent efficiency in 
English the cooperation of the teachers of all branches in the cur- 
riculum is essential. To expect the English classroom alone to 
neutralize the bad habits of speech acquired in the home and on 
the street is unreasonable. In so far as any teacher in any de- 
partment does not try to get good expression from his pupils, or 
if he himself fail to use good English, the school harbors an in- 
fluence that directly undermines the work of the English teacher. 

Standardization.—A last word regarding standardization. The 
Catholic University of America in affiliating the high schools of 
the United States has accomplished a great work. We are now 
all working towards the same goal, using the same text-books, 
the same curriculum, but is there not a tendency to narrow the 
scope of our English work, producing a stereotyped formalism 
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to which the customary emphasis of the same type of literature is 
likely to lead? Every teacher knows the thrill of those delightful 
excursions into other provinces and types of literature, expanding 
the pupils’ mental horizon and developing broader and more com- 
prehensive ideals of human duty and service. But some will 
argue, disgressions into the different by-paths of literature, plus 
all the enthusiastic teachers in the world will not enable a pupil to 
pass his standard examination; what he needs is drill, drill and 
more drill on the required classic. That may be so, but which is 
preferable, to have a pupil pass his required examination and go 
into the world abominating the very word ‘literature” and deter- 
mined never to read a classic; or to have him fail in the exami- 
nation and go into the world with clearness of vision, enthusiasm, 
the power to interpret, boundless tact and sympathy, a sincere 
love of the “King’s Treasures” and carrying that wholesome, joy- 
ous optimism which cries out with Miranda: 


“How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in it.” 


DISCUSSION 

S1sTER Miriam, O. M.: Knowing Sister Josefita Maria’s reputation for 
doing things thoroughly, in discussing her paper the most economical plan 
would seem to lie in my following closely the main divisions of her dis- 
quisition and in so doing to base my remarks on the findings of the Com- 
mittee on Unit Curricula of the North Central Association of Schools and 
Colleges, reported at their meeting in Chicago last March, and on one other 
point I wish to make. Since in our Catholic schools we have no survey like 
it and since in this matter the situation in our schools cannot differ much 
from that in the public schools, we can best gain definite ideas of condi- 
tions if I confine myself largely to statistics as cited in the report mentioned. 

The paper under discussion reaches its climax in the discussion of 
standardization and for that reason I feel I can best complement her pres- 
entation by confining myself to this Report which is the outcome of an 
attempt through standardization to stabilize the teaching of English. Be- 
cause our mother tongue is the most important subject in the curriculum, 
because as social beings our students will have greater need for ability in 
reading, speaking, and writing English than for the product of any other 
instruction, and because such a procedure will help solve our handicap of 
inadequate time, there can be no question as to the value of all teachers 
cooperating in the teaching of English —every class a class in English, as 
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Sister has explained. There remains then in supplementing the paper we 
have just heard a statement of what constitutes the material of a course 
in English in high school, the criticisms of the course as it is now offered, 
and suggestions as to what would remedy the present deficiencies. 


From the statistical data respecting the teaching of English in 168 public 
secondary schools we find almost 50 per cent requiring three years of work 
in English and almost half as many four years. For a school term by far 
the greater number have eighteen weeks, classes meeting five hours a 
week. More than half of the schools have 40-45 minute periods while 
about one-fourth use a period lasting from 50 to 60 minutes. Almost 40 
per cent have supervised study in English while 44 per cent group students 
homogeneously or in respect to decided intellectual differences. Where 
homogeneous grouping prevails, English work differs in the various sections 
according to the amount of material studied principally; but there is great 
variation also in the kinds of material studied and in emphasis given to 
selected topics. The time devoted to English in each grade through junior 
and senior high school is divided between literature, language, oral com- 
position, argumentation, and library instruction, with greatest emphasis on 
language and little or no instruction in argumentation and library instruc- 
tion in the seventh grade. In the eighth grade language continues to receive 
most stress but literature and oral composition receive much consideration. 
Thedatter supersede language in importance in the ninth grade and continue 
to hold about the same relative percentage through the last three years of 
high school — oral composition gaining gradually. From the ninth grade on 
more time is devoted to argumentation and oral composition. The decision 
as to whether literature and language shall both be taught in the same class 
period or on separate days is most often left to the judgment of the 
teacher, although one and a half times as many schools give each on sepa- 
rate days as give both the same class period. 

As one would infer from the statistics concerning time devoted to litera- 
ture, each year the number of books read in and out of class increases. The 
amount of time given to the study of newspaper and magazine articles fol- 
lows the same line of increase. Of text-books, in seventh and eighth grades 
Junior High School Literature (Elson and Keck) leads in number of 
adoptions with Oral and Written English (Potter, Jeschke, and Gillett) 
following closely. In ninth grade Century Composition (Hitchcock) and 
Miller and Kinkead’s Literature and Life are most popular, the former 
used one and a half times as often as the latter. Ward’s Theme-Building 
and Hitchcock’s Composition and Rhetoric for language work have three 
times as many adoptions as Greenlaw and Miles’ Literature and Life, the 
next in popularity in tenth grade. Long’s English and American Literature 
leads the English Literatures by Metcalf and Halleck by a hundred fifty 
per cent in grade eleven. It is twice as popular as Greenlaw and Miles’ 
Literature and Life, Book 3. (This is probably explained by the newness of 
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the latter.) In the last year of high school the list is about the same, but 
Greenlaw and Miles’ Literature and Life advances from 12 to 15 adoptions. 

More than half of the schools report as outstanding weaknesses of pupils 
when they enter junior high schools or seventh grade, spelling, punctuation, 
and sentence structure. More than eighty per cent classify the weaknesses 
of students entering ninth grade under what may be grouped roughly as 
mechanics of English—grammar, parts of speech, sentence structure, sen- 
tence sense, penmanship, spelling, punctuation. Teachers of tenth grade and 
in senior high schools raise the same cry and in about the same proportion. 
More than one-third of the schools report oral composition as the out- 
standing element of strength among pupils entering junior high school or 
seventh grade. One-fifth acknowledge power of interpreting English on 
the part of the entrants. One-fourth of the schools credit those students 
entering ninth grade with initiative and imagination while about a fourth 
list appreciation of literature as an asset. 


Among modifications regarding the amount of work offered four times 
as many want more thoroughness and fewer aspects treated as list more 
composition work (the demand second in importance). Regarding the kind 
of work offered about a third stress essentials and the same number demand 
more grammar. In reference to required work a third ask less quantity and 
more quality, a fourth want more practical written work, while a fifth sug- 
gests essentials for all with more work for brighter pupils. From the re- 
port on organization we infer that two-thirds of the schools want some 
change not specified — what they want is change. More than one-fourth 
would eliminate non-essentials, while six per cent would have a uniform 
outline for all teachers. In regard to methods most schools want more 
supervised study, over twenty per cent want more attention given to in- 
dividual differences, and about sixteen per cent suggest closer supervision. 
More than one-third list more cooperation of all departments. 


On the college level the most common weaknesses found among entering 
pupils listed in order of frequency of occurrence are: ungrammatical forms, 
incorrect spelling, slovenly diction, lack of familiarity with standard litera- 
ture, and ineffective rhetoric. Of the most common excellences found 
among entering pupils an equal number of schools found none and an 
interest in the work and willingness to learn most frequent in occurrence. 
Among critical suggestions offered by college teachers respecting the work 
to be done in the high schools more grammar and theme-writing and em- 
phasis on fundamentals — accuracy first, and attention to gross mechanical 
errors —are most common. Half as many schools would demand training 
in ability to write — minimum requirements in composition. Those are the 
most important. Lest I take too much of your time I leave the drawing of 
inferences to you. 

The other point I wish to make concerns the C. U. A. course in 
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English referred to by Sister Josefita Maria. While I concur with 
Sister’s objection to the “stereotyped formalism” bound to attend too 
close an adherence to a standard course, I think the saddest limitation 
we tolerate is that resulting from an absence of Catholic books in the 
required reading list of a course avowedly Catholic. It seems to me‘an 
admission that the Church which has always fostered the classics has 
none of her own to place in the hands of the child at a time when he 
most needs Catholic principles and Catholic ideals. Surely among the 
works of so imposing a group of writers as Cardinal Newman (I refer 
you here to Mr. Shuster’s Newman text recently issued for high schools), 
Francis Thompson, Alice Meynell, Canon Sheehan, Msgr. Benson, John 
Ayscough, Father Martindale, and Enid Dinnis, not to mention our own 
Louise Guiney, we could find one poem, one essay, or one story rich in 
Catholic thought to include in each year’s study. 

If we agree with Sister Josefita Maria that the present course narrows 
the pupil’s vision, if we agree that his mental horizon needs extending, 
if we believe with Doctor Stratton that the greatest benefit the high 
school course can give a pupil is a habit of literary judgment with basic 
standards and general principles of comparison, if we have found —as 
many of us doubtless have —that the course in literature fails to incul- 
cate an appreciation of good literature and too often has the effect of 
driving him to worthless or even harmful literature, let us begin to enrich 
and enlarge it by the inclusion of books that shall be as “golden keys 
unlocking the wills to achieve noble deeds.” Let us put in the Catholic 
course Catholic books, for we must give the child more than mere knowl- 
edge as “the wing wherewith to fly to Heaven.” 

BrorHer Apert, S. M.: In the first place with your kind permission 
I would thank Sister Josefita Maria for the excellent paper read this 
morning and congratulate her upon her wonderful success. As for my 
humble contribution to this hour’s proceedings, the discussion of the paper, 
the following thoughts seem most pertinent: 

Our experience teaches us the importance of English in the high school 
as well as its place in the curriculum. Because of the comprehensiveness 
of the subject and the limited amount of time in which to discuss the 
paper it will be necessary to confine oneself to one or the other phase of 
English. 

If we are to teach English well we must be agreed on what English is. 
Within recent years quite a number of essays bearing the caption “English” 
have appeared in the various magazines. A survey of these papers reveals 
that very few authors are agreed as to a definition of English. There is 
such a difference of opinion that one is instinctively reminded of the 
fifty-seven varieties. Professor C. H. Ward, in his book “What is 
English?” says: “When we have called English the process of creating 
decent sentences we have given an ample definition, one that proposes a 
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vast field of endeavor.” And his book bears out the definition. 

It follows then that the ability to write correct English sentences is 
one of the main purposes of teaching English. Sister Josefita has pointed 
out by citations how woefully deficient our freshmen pupils are when they 
come to take up the study of English in the high school. She has pro- 
posed a remedy. Direct technical instruction, persistent, consistent, con- 
tinuous drill in essentials, in season and out, daily if needs be, especially 
in the first and second years, will bring about results. These drills need 
not be long but should be of frequent recurrence and then thoroughly 
reviewed in the last years. We who are teachers of languages know the 
difficulties encountered in teaching Latin, French, Spanish or German, 
difficulties which are aggravated by the deficiency of our pupils in the 
grammar and syntax of the vernacular. By all means let us not do away 
with the teaching of grammar, for so much depends upon the pupil’s 
knowing it. Here is where a word of caution is in order. Care must 
be taken not to overdo the matter. When pupils come to high school 
most of them are hopelessly confirmed in their contempt for the subject. 
Without presuming to ascribe a reason for this attitude may I suggest 
as a possible cause the too early initiation of the pupil into the intricate 
technicalities of the science? This is a matter over which the high school 
has neither control nor jurisdiction. We must take the children as they 
are and make the best of a bad bargain. 


A great help in this direction will come from oral composition. Here 
we have occasion for enlisting the cooperation of all teachers in the high 
school as Sister Josefita so aptly remarks. Of course the teacher must 
set the example, for in his case the use of good, correct English must 
like charity begin at home. But it must not stay there. Let the teachers 
of mathematics, science, history and the other subjects realize what im- 
mense benefit they can be to the teacher of English. Let these teachers 
be aware of the need of cooperation and in the course of the recitations 
correct the pupil when he makes grammatical errors; let these teachers 
insist on a continued flow of language, albeit slowly, but nevertheless 
continued. We should not tolerate our recitations to be punctuated at 
regular intervals with a profusion of “and’s” and “a-a-’s” and “er-er’s.” 
By suggestion and a sympathetic interest in the pupil, also by a keen 
appreciation of the pupil’s difficulties, and above all by continued encour- 
agement, the alert teacher will accomplish much in the way of improving 
the pupil’s English. I repeat, by continued encouragement; by making 
corrections in a spirit of constructive criticism, by avoiding bitter, harsh, 
rasping, humiliating remarks, improvement must follow. Sarcasm and 
ridicule will only antagonize the pupil and defeat the teacher’s purpose. 

In the teaching of literature the aim is to develop literary appreciation 
by stimulating the literary emotions and the imagination as well as to 
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cultivate for the best in the language, yea, even to develop the critical 
faculty. Is not this the ideal rather than the practical? Is literary appre- 
ciation the sine qua non of the English course, the raison d’ étre of the 
teaching of English? All of us know the innate propensity of children 
to imitate. Making use of this characteristic of children the teacher of 
English can do much by arousing their admiration for authors or char- 
acters that are encountered in the books that go to make up the English 
course. Sister Josefita remarks that the aim of literature is “to influence 
pupils to turn to books for entertainment, instruction and inspiration” and 
I would add for imitation of the author. In our English classics we have 
a beautiful garden in which we can roam and cull a nosegay of rich and 
delicately scented flowers. Why devote so much of the English period to 
the memorizing of notes critical, historical or biographical? Should we 
give much time to the archaic and obsolete words in Shakespeare, Cole- 
ridge or Tennyson, and let slip the opportunities for bringing out the 
strength of character, the artistic word pictures, the wonderful sublimity, 
picturesque and beautiful imagery that lie hidden in the treasure trove 
of our English classics? By appealing to the imagination and the sense 
of the beautiful in children, by conjuring up vivid mental pictures, by 
many pointed questions, a wide-awake teacher can arouse the emotions 
of a class to such a pitch that his own enthusiasm will be contagious 
and find an echo in the bosoms of his charges. Too much stress cannet 
be laid upon judicious questioning. Let the pupils talk and talk much 
in this connection. Having aroused the sensibilities of his pupils, the 
teacher’s purpose should be to have them express their feelings in written 
themes and reports. Here is where he will reap the fruit of his labor; 
here is where he will see the results of his efforts. These results may be 
crude at first, but with time, care, patience and perseverance, the teacher 
will find his efforts have not been in vain. 

Much good will come from extemporaneous speaking as well as from 
prepared short talks delivered periodically before the class. Likewise 
debating clubs and writing for the school paper will bring their quota 
of results. These are channels through which a pupil can send his best 
literary effort. They stimulate thought and encourage research work. 
They cannot be too strongly recommended. Pupils as a rule respond 
generously, enthusiastically and whole-heartedly to such work, for there 
is the added zest of seeing their name in print. Let us not lose sight of 
the socialized recitation, which, if conducted properly and sytematically, 
will make for better English among our pupils. 

In conclusion let us bear in mind that according to the best recognized 
authorities on English there are four elements that are essential not only 
to any sustained literary effort but should find place in every spoken or 
written statement which pretends to lay claim to any notice or attention. 


eu 
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These elements have been brought out in the paper written by Sister 
Josefita which we have listened to with so much profit. I feel that her 
efforts have been amply rewarded in presenting to us such valuable sug- 
gestions for the teaching of English in high school. 
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REVEREND CARL J. RYAN, M. A., ST. GREGORY SEMINARY, 
MT. WASHINGTON, OHIO 


The purpose of this paper is twofold. First, it aims to pre- 
sent some of the more important facts concerning the present 
state of the central Catholic high school. These facts were as- 
certained by means of a survey conducted by the writer in the 
spring of 1925 under the auspices of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. Secondly, it outlines, rather than develops at 
length, the main arguments that may be adduced in favor of this 
type of school. 


Meaning of the Term.— Perhaps the most outstanding fact 
disclosed by the study of the central Catholic high schools now 
in existence is the wide diversity among them, especially in their 
methods of establishment, control and financing. This is but 
natural if we realize the manner in which they came into existence. 
Some of them are the outgrowth of parish high schools; others 
have been directly built by the concerted action of a number of 
parishes; still others were formerly private academies and were 
then changed into central high schools; finally a few were built 
by means of a complete or partial endowment. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that the whole movement is still in the forma- 
tive stage, and that some of these schools retain features which 
the central high school movement as such seeks to eliminate — as, 
for example, the control of the central high school by one parish. 
Under such circumstances it is only natural that the term “central 
Catholic high school” can have no one definitely accepted mean- 
ing. Hence it will be necessary to explain in what sense the term 
is here used, which usage must to a certain extent be somewhat 
arbitrary. 

(203) 
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It was the original intention to limit the term to free Catholic 
high schools either endowed or built by the combined action of 
two or more parishes. But hardly was the study begun when it 
was seen that these limits were too narrow. There were some 
schools that would certainly have to be classed as central high 
schools although they were not free. Others would likewise come 
under this heading although they were not built by the combined 
action of two or more parishes. Thus it was evident that these 
two conditions could not be looked upon as essential. In seek- 
ing, then, to eliminate the accidental differences in favor of those 
elements common to all such schools, it was decided to include 
all schools which represented an effort to provide a secondary 
education under Catholic auspices either by means of endowment, 
or by a combination of parish or diocesan resources, rather than 
by private or purely parish high schools. 

Guided by this principle the following classification has been 
made. It is understood that in all cases the schools must be 
senior Catholic high schools open to pupils from two or more 
parishes. With this limitation the term “central Catholic high 
school” includes : 


Endowed schools. 

2. Schools supported by the diocese or by two or more par- 
ishes. 

3. Schools conducted by a religious community and which 
have been allotted a definite territory by the Ordinary, and 
may be considered as the “official” Catholic high school for 
that territory. 

4. Schools which though connected with one parish, draw pu- 

pils from surrounding parishes, and have been declared by 

the Ordinary to be central high schools for those parishes. 


| nl 


The following have been excluded: 


1. Purely parish schools. 
2. Private schools and academies. 
3. Preparatory departments of colleges. 


Present Status. — The development of the central high school 
extends over a period of more than thirty-five years. The first one 
established was the Roman Catholic High School, Philadelphia, 
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a free endowed school opened in 1890. It was sixteen years later 
before the next school of this type, offering a complete four year 
course, was opened. It was the Central Catholic High School, 
Grand Rapids, a free school built by a group of parishes. From 
that time on there has been a steady growth of sentiment favor- 
able to this kind of school. To-day the movement has taken hold 
in quite a number of dioceses throughout the country, and present 
indications are that the next few years will see a great increase in 
the number of these schools. It is not definitely known how many 
are now in existence. I was able to obtain the names of sixty- 
one schools which were in existence during the scholastic year of 
1924-1925. Making allowance for some that were likely over- 
looked and for those opened during the past year, an estimate as 
to the number already in operation would place the figure at about 
seventy. 

Thirty-five schools furnished information for the survey, al- 
though with regard to certain points some schools did not answer. 
Hence some of the following statements may be based on less than 
thirty-five reports. 


There are 13,104 pupils in the thirty-five schools. The number 
of teachers is 549, divided as follows: Priests 42, Brothers 144, 
Sisters 292, laymen 54, lay women 17. Most of the full time 
teachers carry from 25 to 30 periods per week. There are on the 
average 15.7 teachers to each school, and 23.8 pupils to each 
teacher. Fifty-six per cent of the teachers have academic degrees, 
while many more are working for them. Thirty-one schools are 
fully, and one partially, accredited. Twenty schools are separate 
and fifteen coeducational. Of the twenty separate schools thir- 
teen are for boys and seven for girls. They are about evenly 
divided between free and tuition schools; seventeen are free and 
eighteen charge tuition. The tuition ranges from $2.00 to $7.50 
per month. 


- For sixteen schools the average cost of educating a pupil per 
year, based on current expenses only, is about forty dollars. Al- 
though the larger schools are as a rule able to offer better facili- 
ties and equipment the average cost per pupil is a little less than 
for the smaller schools. 
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Six schools furnish free texts while twenty-seven do not. 

The number of courses given in the various schools range from 
one to eight. Five offer but one course, while most of them have 
two or three. Besides the general or classical course, the commer- 


cial course ordinarily forms the second one. If three are given | 


the third is usually a combination of the classical and scientific. 
There is likewise found in the various schools a scattering of other 
courses, such as English, mathematical, mechanical drawing, 
home economics and the like. Thirty schools use the 
departmental system entirely, two more use it to a limited extent. 

Most of the schools give religious instruction five periods per 
week. All carry it through each year of the course. In regard 
to texts quite a variety were found to be in use. Seven schools 
require some attendance at week-day Mass, although the number 
of times this is required is not the same in all schools. In some 
cases it was stated that the school looked upon this as a parish 
affair. 

In size most of the schools will fall into one of two groups. 
Either they are relatively small, with a capacity of less than three 
hundred pupils, or else they are medium large with a capacity 
between five and eight hundred pupils. A few are larger, the 
largest having a capacity of 1700 pupils. 

The cost of the building varies greatly, the lowest being $60,000 
and the highest $1,000,000. The cost is not always directly pro- 
portional to the pupil capacity, for example one school accomo- 
dating 700 pupils cost $187,000 while another providing for 600 
pupils cost $900,000. Both were built within the past five years. 
Twenty-five schools have auditoriums, twenty-two have gym- 
nasiums, while twenty maintain cafeterias. As a rule schools 
not having these features are housed in temporary quarters, or 
in buildings that were not intended for central high schools but 
were later converted into such schools. 

In regard to the methods used to finance the central high 
school a distinction must be made between the building of the 
school and its maintenance. Apart from endowments three 


methods are used to finance the erection of the building. Some . 


schools have been built by a religious community, and in return 
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the community has been given the control and operation of the 
school. Another method is to conduct a drive, either by paid so- 
licitors or by volunteer workers. The third plan is to assess the 
parishes. The assessment is sometimes made on the basis of the 
number of pupils in the grade school, at other times on the num- 
ver of persons or families in the parish, or finally on the income 
of the parish. 


For maintenance several different plans are likewise in opera- 
tion. Some schools are endowed and free. Others are supported 
by tuition paid by the pupils. There are other schools wherein tui- 
tion is free to the pupils, the expense being borne by the parish. 
In some cases the parish pays according to the number of pupils 
it sends to the school. In other cases it is assessed, the assess- 
ment being based upon the number of persons or families in the 
parish or else the parish income or expense. 

The administration of the internal affairs of the school is nat- 
urally in the hands of the principal, but the general control of 
the school is vested in the hands of different authorities. In 
twelve cases it is entrusted to a board of trustees, composed at 
times of priests only and at others of priests and laymen. In 
eight cases the Bishop reserves this to himself and deals directly 
with the principal. Wheu a school is connected with a single 
parish such control may be vested with the pastor of that parish. 
This occurs seven times. In six instances it is entrusted to a re- 
ligious community and twice to the superintendent of schools. 

We have thus seen the principal features of the central Catho- 
lic high school in its present state. What of its future? The 
following question was asked of the principals of such schools: 
“Do you think that the central Catholic high school is destined 
to supersede the private or parish high school as the coming 
form of Catholic secondary education?” Of twenty-nine answers 
received twenty-eight were in the affirmative. The one principal 
who replied in the negative gave as the reason that such a school 
was too difficult to finance and that most pastors want to run 
their own high schools. The school from which this reply was 
received is connected with a single parish but is a central high 
school for the neighboring parishes. It is evident from the re- 
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marks made that in this particular case little cooperation in main- 
taining the school is received from the other pastors. This is not 
unusual in such cases. The opinion of the principal of this 
school no doubt has been influenced too largely by this one case 
and from the one viewpoint, namely, the financial. At best it is 
an argument not against the central high school as such, but 
against the policy of having it connected with one particular 
parish. 

_ Since with this exception the replies were unanimous we 
may accept it as the opinion of those well qualified to speak on 
the subject that the central high school will to a large extent re- 
place the parish and private high school and academy, not how- 
ever to their total exclusion. What is the reason for this opinion? 
Or in other words, what arguments may be adduced in favor of 
the central Catholic high school? In the brief space available it 
will be possible merely to outline some of the main points. They 
shall be considered under different headings according as they 
effect the school. 


Building and Equipment.—In regard to building and equip- 
ment it is evident that the central high school is a matter of finan- 
cial economy. Separate parish high schools cannot place at the 
disposal of their pupils the same facilities that would be possi- 
ble if, with the same expenditure of money, they were to com- 
bine resources. Individual schools means a needless duplication 
of expense in many respects, especially in gymnasium, audi- 
torium, laboratory and library facilities. We may be certain 
that in many cases the equipment in the smaller schools would be 
inferior to that in the larger schools. From the viewpoint of 
building and equipment the argument in favor of the central high 
school is perhaps the most obvious. There is, however, another 
point to be considered with regard to the building, or rather its 
location. The shiftiing of population characteristic of many of 
our cities, may leave a parish high school with but a remnant 
of a once large student body long before the building is outworn. 
While this drifting away process may happen ‘to any one par- 
ish it is less likely to happen to a group of them. For this reason 
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the central high school would be less susceptible to such in- 
fluences, and for a longer time would remain within reach of a 
large student body. 


Administration. — The administration of a modern high school 
is no longer a sideline to teaching. It is a special office for which 
specific preparation is required. For the efficient management 
of a school the principal should be free from teaching responsi- 
bility. In Catholic schools this is not always easy of attainment. 
Even among the central high schools only twelve out of thirty- 
two principals were found to devote full time to administration. 
However at the present time many of these schools are rather 
small. The tendency to build larger schools will necessitate larger 
faculties, and this will make possible more full time principals. 
Thus instead of having a half-dozen or more principals dividing 
their time between teaching and administration, the central high 
school will concentrate the administration into the hands of one 
person, who can be specially prepared for the work. 


Specialized Teachers. — The broadening of the curriculum has 
made it impossible for the average teacher to master all the 
branches ordinarily taught in a modern high school. This has 
created the need for specialized teachers. This necessity also 
arises from another source. Accrediting agencies are coming to 
demand specific preparation in those branches a person expects 
to teach. It is almost an imposition to require a teacher to qual- 
ify in a half-dozen branches, even if the requisite ability were 
present. In some central high schools teachers were found who 
hold certificates to teach seven and eight subjects, and this in 
States where the requirements are most exacting. But these are 
exceptional cases, and cannot be expected of the average teacher. 


In smaller schools, especially if they have less than the four- 
year course, the number of teachers will hardly permit special- 
ists in the various subjects. Either the curriculum will be cur- 
tailed, or if a broader curriculum is attempted, there is a danger 
that the teachers will not be properly qualified to handle the va- 
rious subjects. A larger faculty would permit of specialized 
teachers. At the present time there is an average of over fifteen 
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teachers to each central high school, which average will likely 
be higher in the future with the erection of larger schools. 
Hence the central high school, by reason of its larger faculty, will 
make possible specialized teacherS, a thing often difficult of at- 
tainment in the smaller schools. 


Teaching Economy. — A survey made by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in 1924 showed that there were 185,098 pu- 
pils in Catholic secondary schools. There were in these same 
schools 11,910 teachers. This gives an average of 15.5 pupils to 
each teacher. It is a matter of common knowledge that some 
schools are over-crowded, and have as high as thirty-five and 
forty pupils per class. Hence there must be other schools where- 
in the average is far less than fifteen pupils to each teacher. 
Since about thirty pupils is usually considered the desirable max- 
imum for each class, we may say that a class of this size repre- 
sents the complete utilization of teaching effort. Hence at the 
present time, with an average of approximately 15 pupils to 
the teacher we are securing fifty per cent of our teaching poten- 
tiality. 

Of course we cannot hope to attain one hundred per cent ef- 
ficiency in this matter. There are cases wherein the loss in teach- 
ing effort is unavoidable. Consider for example the case of a 
high school or academy which is the only Catholic secondary 
school in the community. It has a faculty and facilities for 
handling a larger number of pupils than are actually enrolled, but 
the latter are not available. In such circumstances we must be 
content with a certain loss in teaching energy, if these pupils are 
not to be deprived of a Catholic education. But on the other hand 
we can hope to better the fifty per cent results we are now se- 
curing. The central high school proves it. As against an aver- 
age of 15.5 pupils per teacher for all Catholic secondary schools, 
the thirty-five central high schools have an average of 23.8 pu- 
pils per teacher. It stands to reason that by concentrating pupils 
and teachers in one school rather than having them scattered 
throughout a number of schools, there will be less wastage in 
teaching effort. Thus the problem of supplying teachers for 
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our Catholic schools is not only one of securing more teachers, 
but also of using to better advantage those we already have. 


Enlarged Curriculum.— With the tendency towards univer- 
sality in secondary education there is naturally an increase in 
the number of pupils in our Catholic high schools. With the 
increasing complexity of modern society there is likewise a 
diversity of educational objectives. If the Catholic high school 
is to meet the needs of the pupil there must be some differentia- 
tion in courses to allow for individual tastes and needs. Just how 
far the central Catholic high school can or should go in this mat- 
ter is another question that does not concern us at present. The 
point to be brought out now is that the central high school, by 
reason of its larger faculty and more ample equipment, is in a 
position to offer a variety of courses which a smaller school 
could not hope to present. 


Accreditization—The advantages of having our Catholic high 
schools recognized by some standardizing agency is too well 
known to require elaboration. Yet many of the smaller schools 
cannot obtain this recognition because they are unable to meet 
the. necessary requirements. Of the thirty-five central high 
schools thirty-one are fully accredited, which shows that from 
this standpoint the central high school has an advantage over the 
smaller school. 


Socializing Value. — The central high schools has a socializing 
value which cannot be overlooked. On this subject I can do no 
better than quote Bishop McDevitt who, speaking of the central 
Catholic high school, said: 


“It unconsciously counteracts the intolerance and narrowness 
which appear in the views of those whose whole education has 
been attained in the one restricted environment. . . . . By 
bringing together into closer relationships groups of pupils from 
. different parishes, and by exercising, therefore, an educative in- 
fluence in the fermation of character, it aids in preparing Catho- 
lic boys and girls for the more exacting trials which are met in 
the wider experiences of their chosen calling, . . . . It 
radiates a unifying force which is lamentably weak among Cath- 
olics in all things except one—religion.” 
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On this latter point the principal of one central high school 
wrote: 


“This school has filled a great need in unifying the Catholic 
life of this city—it has brought together the young people from 
different parishes during their school years, and now we have a 
generation of young Catholics who know each other. This was 
not true in the past.” 


Prestige. — A large and well-equipped high school will give to 
Catholic education a greater prestige, not only in the eyes of non- 
Catholics but even among our own people. Very likely tnere 
are Catholics who yield to the temptation to send their children to 
a public school of imposing structure rather than to a smaller 
and less pretentious Catholic school. It is true that material 
equipment does not necessarily correlate with academic excel- 
lence; nevertheless we may readily be judged by such extrinsic 
factors. And so, when in addition to its many other advantages, 
the central high school can raise the prestige of Catholic educa- 
tion, this is no small argument in its favor. 

In conclusion we may note that the phenomenal development 
of secondary education in the past few years is forcing us to view 
the Catholic high school problem in a different light. Formerly 
the parish school, by adding a year or two of high school work, 
or even the entire four years, could cope with the situation so 
long as the pupils were few in number and the educational de: 
mands not too costly and exacting. But with the great increase 
in the number of pupils, the multiplicity of courses and the rais- 
ing of educational standards, the average parish cannot hope to 
have a modern high school of its own. Thus we are being forced 
to view the high school problem, not from a parochial, but from 
a broader, or what we might call a diocesan, standpoint. When 
once we do this we see the wastefulness and useless duplication 
in maintaining a multiplicity of smaller schools; and that the more 
logical way of providing a Catholic secondary education for the 
majority of our pupils is to combine resources into a central Cath- 
olic high school. 
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DISCUSSION 

Sister M. Darrose, O. S. D.: Father Ryan’s paper is provocative of 
much thought. There are few educators, particularly in our larger cities, 
for whom the problem of the Central Catholic High School does. not 
just now furnish food for serious consideration. The restless years of 
adolescence in our days more than ever demand the best guidance, the 
most wholesome atmosphere, the most vigorous direction toward living 
a true life and serving God and neighbor. The adolescent must be stirred 
to exert his mental, physical and moral faculties to their fullest power. 
This predicates on the part of the Catholic teacher the gentleness of a 
dove, the wisdom of a philosopher, and a patience that would shame Job. 
To complicate the problem still further the numbers to be cared for are 
ever on the increase. The high school to-day is not the privilege of the 
few who use it as a steppingstone to enter college or other fields of 
intellectual endeavor, but it has become a centre in which a comparatively 
large proportion of our elementary school graduates collect, either to 
comply with more stringent educational regulations, or because the busi- 
ness world to-day calls for such preparation. In the past the community 
and parish high schools, at no small sacrifice, did valiant work in provid- 
ing opportunities for secondary education. Some few have lamented that 
the establishment of the Central Catholic High School will sound the 
death knell for these existing parish and community schools. Though 
this may be true about the smaller, insufficiently equipped and insufficiently 
staffed high schools, experience indicates that the larger high schools 
with their well established traditions will need fear no diminution of 
student numbers. Moreover, where the Right Reverend Bishop sees fit to 
embody these pioneer institutes in the diocesan high school system the 
danger of foreclosure would be obviated. With the ever accumulating 
number of pupils clamoring for admission, however, it seems that the 
only powers capable of coping adequately and thoroughly with the situa- 
tion are the diocesan authorities. 

The public to-day calls for a building that is imposing, modern, and 
properly equipped with all the tools that are considered necessary by 
recognized standardizing agencies. Here it might be well to offer the 
suggestion that a representative group of religious teachers who are 
actually engaged in high school work, be called under the supervision of 
the superintendent of schools to go over the plans of the building with 
the architect. Elemental features of construction naturally will not and 
cannot be sacrificed, but an architect, be he ever so efficient, is not a 
teacher, and cannot possibly know the little things that help greatly to 
promote efficiency. Those who have so served are unanimous in declar- 
ing that many an annoying feature, many an oversight, many an improve- 
ment in placement of detail with which the actual teacher only is familiar, 
have been the outcome of such deliberation. 
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Another suggestion concerns the equipping of the classrooms and special 
rooms. Here prudence would dictate that the group which is to be 
assigned to the department be entrusted with its equipment. Not only 
will this insure a contented and interested group of teachers but it will 
secure the best possible return for any given outlay of money. It is 
true that most of the reliable houses that furnish equipment will send 
suggestive lists to educational establishments, but they are too ideally 
comprehensive in their proposals and the initial expense for furnishing 
mounts sky-high. On the other hand if the group that is to handle the 
special field be made responsible, the very sense of responsibility will 
make it eager to examine the equipment in which it is interested, in the 
best Catholic and public schools. Furthermore, a definite knowledge of 
the ends it wishes to attain and a working knowledge of the essentials 
necessary to attain this end, coupled with a mature deliberation on what 
is really necessary to begin with and what can be left for future years 
to add to, will result in properfy equipping special departments at the 
smallest possible expense to the diocese, instead of having the place 
cluttered up with a load of pretty, useless, or complicated objects that 
increase expense but add not one whit to teaching facilities. 


The staffing of the central Catholic high school presents difficulties 
all its own. On every side we hear the lament that religious vocations 
are not sufficiently numerous to enable the Superiors of the communities 
to comply with the requests that come to them from. so many zealous 
pastors to supply religious teachers for schools. It would be imprudent 
and foolhardy to drain from the elementary schools the teachers who are 
necessary to keep up the vital work among those souls who will always 
be the largest single group influenced, moulded, and guided by Cath- 
olic principles, the groundwork, of the Catholic Church in succeeding 
generations. In a large diocese like that of Brooklyn where the natural 
development of the various sections leads to the opening of about seven 
elementary schools annually, a single community would be hard put to 
it to provide the entire staff for a central high school. The composite 
or union staff seems to be the only way out of the difficulty. In high 
schools where this has been done it has worked out satisfactorily, espe- 
cially where, as should normally be the case, a priest-principal directs, 
harmonizes and gives the unifying impulse to the policy of the school. 
It follows as a matter of course that none but such priest-principals 
should be appointed who have followed sound pedagogical courses with 
special training in secondary school management. There is too in this 
field plenty of room for our Catholic laity to whose loyal, willing, and 
sacrificing assistance certain phases of the work will necessarily have to 
be entrusted. Here also is a place for the eager young priest who has 
followed a course in pedagogical methods and to whom teaching adoles- 
cent Catholic youth will offer a field of ministry as absorbing in interest 
and as wide in possibilities as the ordinary labors of a parish. It may 
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not be amiss here to suggest that the chances for a successful conduct 
of the movement will be greatly increased if it be placed and kept 
under the direction of the representative of the head of the diocese, 
the diocesan superintendent. With his broad view of the educational 
problems, facilities, and needs of the diocese, his calm and evenly balanced 
judgment on educational matters, an element of stability and harmony 
will be infused that will link the high schools with the grade schools 
into a diocesan unit. 

Adolescence has been considered from time immemorial as the most 
crucial period of life. This is as true for girls as it is for boys. Hence 
arises the solicitude of the Church to make provision for both groups. 
Sex-segregational schools, such as exist in our larger centres, possess 
distinct advantages and offer fewer administrative problems than do co- 
educational schools. In the smaller dioceses it is quite possible, however, 
that coeducational schools only will be feasible. The consultors of some 
of the larger cities as is well known are vigorously opposed to coeduca- 
tion. They see too many dangers of exposure to temptation in the daily 
and hourly contact of our growing boys and girls. They advocate the 
establishment of sex-segregational high schools solely. While this may 
not be hedged about with insurmountable obstacles in large cities it will 
scarcely be possible in outlying districts, where coeducational schools, 
at least at the outset, will be the only solution of the problem. Here it 
might be well to consider that Catholic opinion is pretty equally divided 
between those who see no greater difficulties in a coeducational school 
under the care of religious teachers, where a unity of faith, of ideals and 
of moral standards operates incessantly toward right character-formation, 
and those who are apprehensive lest such contact lead to imminent moral 
evil. 

The problem of sane financing, as our Superintendent calls it, looms 
large in this question. It may be of interest here to note that the general 
trend to-day is toward a free Catholic high school. Those directing the 
_ movement know only too well how difficult it is in these times of soaring 
prices for the everyday laborer to raise the children of his family. The 
pay high school would naturally present a closed door to these youngsters 
and their only alternative would be to go to the public high school. Few 
Catholic educators would care to take the risk of ushering these 
children into a place where, to say the least, no basic working principles 
of religion, no atmosphere of true Catholicity, no inspiration toward living 
up to Catholic ideals would be presented. In the diocese of Brooklyn, 
where the Right Reverend Bishop recently made a survey of the clergy 
opinion on this phase of the problem, not “one pastor voted in favor of 
any charge for the education of the boys and the girls in the diocesan 
high schools. They were one in holding that such institutes should be 
entirely free, free in tuition, free in books, free in laboratory fees. They 
pledged their parishes to foot the bills.” (Reflections on the Diocesan 
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High School Movement by Very Rev. J. V. S. McClancy.) Surely the 
pastor who lives in such intimate contact with his people, who knows 
their daily needs as few others do and who is willing to pledge a part 
of that which with an infinitude of tact and labor he sfcceeds in collect- 
ing for the upkeep of the parish, bears an incontrovertible testimony to 
the need in the life of the diocese this movement satisfies and the value 
he places on it as a safeguard of the immortal interests of the children 
of his parish. The per capita tax on the parish from which the students 
come and the nominal tuition fee have their advocates also. Probably 
this will always be a regional question to be left to the wise decision of 
those directly interested in the building, equipment, and maintenance of 
the schools. 

As Rev. J. H. Ryan says: “The Catholic high school is here to stay. 
The Church needs educated men and women. The State needs educated 
men and women. With the continued support of our Catholic people the 
Catholic educational system shall not fail in its duty to turn out men 
and women prepared for life—religious, moral, mentally alert, physi- 
cally capable.” 


Rev. Raymonp G. Kirsco: We have had the privilege of listening 
to an excellent presentation of the status of the central Catholic high 
school by Father Ryan. He has placed before us the essential facts rela- 
tive to existing schools of the centralized type and has submitted the 
arguments indicating further development in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. In view of the facts presented by Father Ryan, placing the number 
of central Catholic high schools now in operation at seventy, the tendency 
is quite apparent. Central high schools are growing and multiplying 
rapidly in all sections of the country. All indications point to a much 
greater growth and development in the immediate future. 

The basis of the development of course is the almost universal insist- 
ence on high school training for all boys and girls. There have been 
those who questioned the wisdom of universal secondary education for 
a number of reasons of varying importance. Whatever the objections 
the boys and girls of to-day are attending high school in ever increasing 
numbers, and who will say that they are to be criticized for doing so? 
Catholics in the United States have long held to the aim of providing 
Catholic elementary schools for all Catholic children. If we are to be 
consistent it must be our aim now to provide opportunity for Catholic 
high school education for all our boys and girls. Certainly the impor- 
tance of religious training during adolescent years cannot well be over- 
stated. 

The social and economic advantages of the central high school as 
contrasted with the parish high school have been adequately pointed out 
in the paper just read. Various methods of financing the construction 
and maintenance of central high schools have also been stated. The 
methods outlined are those that have been or are at present actually in 
use. Their relative merits are deserving of further study in view of 
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circumstances which probably differ in every community which interests 
itself in the high school problem. There is a further point touched upon 
by Father Ryan which deserves particular emphasis. That point is the 
nature and variety of courses to be offered in our central Catholic high 
schools. What kind of training should we provide for our boys and girls? 

li the development of Catholic secondary schcols the academy and the 
college preparatory schools have been important influences particularly 
in reference to the curriculum. With the recent tendency towards uni- 
versal high school education arose a doubt as to the advisability of offer- 
ing identical courses to all students. In the light of everyday experience 
it is clear that individual differences in students must be recognized and 
provided for. If we are to profess to offer secondary school training 
we must meet the requirements of our students. This does not mean 
that we are to attempt to satisfy any whim they may have nor to allow 
them full liberty to select any possible subjects that may happen to suit 
their fancy. It does mean, however, that we must recognize the fact that 
our students are sent to us to receive the best that we can give in the 
light of their welfare. 

The academies and preparatory schools that have provided the larger 
part of Catholic high school training in the past have had as their primary 
aim to prepare their students for college. This has been and is a most 
laudable aim. The fact remains, however, that it is a limited aim and as 
an objective for a general high school is unsatisfactory. College prepara- 
tory courses must of course always be provided in the general high school 
program of studies but these must not be allowed to exclude other courses. 
A high school that sends 50 per cent of its graduates to college is main- 
taining a high average. The high school which carries 35 or 40 per cent of 
its freshmen on to graduation is maintaining a high average. This means 
that of 200 students beginning freshmen class in high school 80 may 
graduate and 40 may take one or more years of college work. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to the fitness of the training given to the 120 who 
-do not graduate or to the 160 out of 200 who do not go to college. 

If we are to be faithful to the trust given us we must take into account 
the needs of all high school students and make an effort to provide care- 
fully and thoroughly the work that will safeguard their best interests. 
Students of our high schools are going to be clerks, secretaries, nurses, 
doctors, lawyers, scientists, tradesmen, shop workers, mechanics, electricians, 
artists, draftsmen, teachers, accountants, etc. Most of them will be home- 
makers. Some will be priests, some will enter religious communities. The 
high school work which is most satisfactory as a preparation for some 
of these tasks may be relatively unsatisfactory for others. 

It is not possible to outline a program of studies that will meet the 
needs of every high school. Local needs and local traditions must be 
considered. It is both necessary and possible, however, to keep clearly 
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in mind that we must offer a variety of courses to meet the needs of those 
sent to us for guidance. It is possible and practicable to offer a variety 
of courses which will give opportunity for development of individual 
capabilities of the students. Courses in academic subjects, scientific 
courses, nurses’ training (preparatory), teaching, art, commerce, home 
economics, drafting and the like may be given and have been successfully 
given. These courses can be arranged in such fashion that the student 
who wishes to take up college work is prepared for it. At the same time 
the student who must leave school during or at the end of his high school 
period is provided with some fundamental training for a particular kind 
of work, presumably in line with his interests. From actual student com- 
ment it appears that one of the important causes of non-completion of 
high school is that the courses are frequently not fitted to the actual 
needs of the student. One may argue the benefits of this or that purely 
academic subject as a preparation for any kind of later work, but there 
are no conclusive, organized data at hand to demonstrate the fact. Rather 
the facts available indicate that for some students one kind of work 
presents marked advantages over others. The question which we must 
keep before us is, can we offer our students work better suited to their 
best interests? 

It is important that we study carefully the actual results of the training 
offered and be on the alert to make any improvement that suggests itself. 
The high school program of studies is by no means fixed at present. 
Prudent experimentation will be the greatest assurance of maximum 
accomplishment. . 








THE PROBLEM OF THE EXCEPTIONALLY GIFTED 
STUDENT 


SISTER MARIE DES ANGES, A. M., SISTER OF CHARITY, MT. 
ST. VINCENT-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Not without becoming diffidence does the writer present to this 
distinguished assembly of Catholic educators her paper on the 
“Exceptionally Gifted Student in the High School.” Just as 
“star differeth from star in glory” so does child differ from 
child in mentality. The “curve of distribution” shows a number 
of very bright children at one end and an equal number of defec- 
tives at the other, with all imaginable grades of intellectuality be- 
tween these extremes. As early as 1885 in England Francis Gal- 
ton and other psychologists had begun experiments in measure- 
ment of mental capacity. The problem was taken up later in 
America, especially during the late war, and new evidence was 
accumulated to prove how very much human beings differ in men- 
tality. 

One of the results of these studies was that the attention of 
the educational world was drawn in an unusual degree to the 
prob!em of the gifted child in the grades. The gifted student in 
the high school has in recent times been receiving like considera- 
tion. Systematic studies of groups of superiors have been made 
by such men as: Whipple, (12) Henry, (12); Terman, (5); 
Groszman, (g); and others. In fact the National Society for 
the Study of Education has devoted the year book of 1924 to 
the “Education of the Gifted Child.” 

The problem presents itself under various aspects. It is the 
purpose of this paper to discuss: Some of the findings in re- 
search among these gifted children; the advisability or perhaps 
the duty of the Catholic teacher to differentiate these children; 
and some of -the methods indicated in the technique of their 
instruction. 
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By gifted student it meant “a student of rounded accelerated 
development having an I. Q. of 130 or upward.” (22) Intel- 
ligence quotient is understood to be “the ratio of birthday age to 
mental development.” The best one per cent of students test at 
or above 130. (1) Terman (5) who has made a special study of 
mental capacities in various groups of children bewails the fact 
that “For intellectually superior children, those upon whose pres- 
ervation and right education the future of civilization most de- 
pends, no special provision” in the schools, “has been made.” He 
continues : 


“A fact that has blocked the educational path of the gifted 
child is the widespread belief that intellectual precosity is patho- 
logical, that exceptionally bright children are usually unhealthy, 
and likely to become physical or mental wrecks if their intellec- 
tual interests are at all stimulated. Recently, however, the truth 
of the traditional belief has come more and more under suspi- 
cion. Such studies as have been made of gifted children have 
not disclosed the pathological symptoms supposed to accompany 
intellectual ability. On the contrary, wherever the experiment 
has been tried of providing such children larger and richer op- 
portunities the results have been surprisingly gratifying. When 
favored with extra promotions they make good in the higher 
grade without injury to health; when given the advantage of a 
broader and richer course of study their minds expand and take 
the wide swath as easily as they had taken the narrow one.” (5.) 


In a study of fifty-nine children of exceptional I. Q., 130 or 
over Terman found: 


1. That intellectually superior children are apparently not 
below the average in general health; 

2. That in the vast majority of cases their ability is general 
rather than special or one-sided ; 

3. That the superiority is especially marked in moral and per- 
sonal traits ; 

4. That “queerness”, play deficiency, and marked lack of so- 
cial adaptability are the exception rather than the rule; 

5. That while superior children are likely to be accelerated 
on the basis of chronological age, they are usually two or three 
grades retarded on the basis of mental age; 
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6. That the superiority tends to show early in life, is little in- 
fluenced by formal instruction, and is permanent; 
7. That superior children usually come from superior fami- 


lies. (5) 


In Louisville in 1916 Race reported a selected class of young 
children. They had a median I. Q. of 137. They were segre- 
gated and made very rapid progress covering the prescribed cur- 
riculum of the elementary school at about twice the ordinary 
rate of speed without more than ordinary effort. Race found 
them to be healthy, well-balanced and capable of work much be- 
yond the average. If, as is claimed, the I. Q. remains constant 
a correspondingly rapid advancement ought to be expected from 
these children in high school. 

Another experiment is reported from a New York public 
school. A class of children selected from several schools of the 
city was segregated. The teacher went on with the children and 
covered three grades while the average student was doing the 
work of one. These children finished the elementary grades 
at the age of ten and a half years and are now advancing at 
the same rate in the high schools. Other like experiments have 
been made in various parts of this country and Europe and even 
as far off as Japan, all showing the increased importance that the 
problem of the gifted child is assuming in educational circles. 

These investigators, for the most part, take the utilitarian view 
of education and insist that the gifted child should be so edu- 
cated that he will be an asset, to the State. 
~ How much more does it concern us to guide our gifted student 
to the highest and best purposes of education by fitting him for 
completeness of life, by training all his faculties, by calling all 
his endowments into play, by making him symmetrical in body 
and in soul. For we hold with Plato, that the purpose of educa- 
tion is “to give to the body and (above all) to the soul all the 
beauty and all the perfection of which they are capable.” (23) 
It is a very serious duty, therefore, to seek, guide and train these 
gifted students, not only that we may prepare them to be wise 
and prudent servants pro Deo at patria, but also that we may 
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save them from themselves. For if we permit gifted pupils to 
mark time while we are helping the average student to solve his 
problems, real ones to him, though to the superior few mere busy 
work, we shall be helping them to develop habits of laziness that 
in later life will be difficult to eradicate. Moreover, from the 
ranks of these gifted students we ought to recruit our priests and 
our religious; our leaders of Catholic thought and action, our 
saints and our martyrs; while a neglect of their due guidance 
may render them dangerous to both Church and State, leaders 
indeed, perhaps, but leaders in ways of darkness instead of along 
the paths of light, as heretics, schismatics, free-thinkers of all 
kinds, anarchists, etc. Lastly from the Gospel parable of the 
talents, may we not receive our commission to guide these 
students to work proportionate to their gifts? ‘He that had re- 
ceived the five talents coming brought other five talents” and was 
commended; while “he that had received the two gained other 
two,” and nothing more was expected of him. Much ought to 
be expected from him to whom much has been given. 

Convinced as we are that we too must take up this question of 
discovering and educating to their full capacity these gifted 
students, the question now remains: How shall it be done? 
Shall we use the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon tests, or 
the Army Alpha, etc., or shall we devise some method of our 
own to find our superiors, and when found what provision shall 
we make for them? Shall we segregate our brightest one or two 
per cent and advance them at their own rate? Shall we allow 
them to do two or even three years in one? In that case we 
might have several students ready for college at twelve years of 
age. But, however well advanced intellectually a child may be 
at twelve, he will have attained only the physical growth and 
strength of his normal age. Can he mix well with boys and girls 
so much his senior in years? Is not his social life in danger of 
being warped and stunted? Besides, if these gifted ones are to 
be our future leaders, they must know and feel sympathy with 
those they would lead. Growing up apart from the crowd will 
never foster sympathy for the crowd. Jesus Christ, Our Lord, 
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the Ideal Leader, thought it necessary to come down from 
Heaven to live among men that by intimate personal contact he 
might draw them to follow Him. Then, too, in daily life people 
are not segregated and school ought to be, to a certain extent, a 
preparation for life. 


“A social theory of aristocracy, false notions of leadership or 
a laissez faire philosophy,” says Uhl (3) may justify the separa- 
tion of children into different types of schools in the high school 
age on the basis of intelligence levels. . . . To keep the so- 
cial groups apart is the surest way to prepare for exploitation 
and misunderstanding on the part of the gifted.” (3) 

Whipple in his monograph on “Classes for Gifted Children” 
(12) denies that their segregation develops in them undemocratic 
ideas and attitudes. On the contrary he thinks they have more 
opportunity for the development of a feeling of superiority in 
the regular room, where they stand out so conspicuously among 
their fellows. In the segregated room they are competing with 
their peers. On the other hand, the late Dr. Shields opposes se- 
lected classes on the ground that “contrast is a principle of art, 
and unlikeness is a principle of all nature. In social intercourse 
the mental activity evoked is a function not of similarities but of 
differences among the persons concerned.” (29) Another great 
difficulty in segregation would be to provide suitable teachers. 
While there are certain qualities necessary to every good teacher, 
such characteristics as energy, enthusiasm, inspiring personality, 
a large fund of general information is indispensable in the teacher 
for the selected class. 

As “fas est et ab hoste doceri’ let us see what educators out- 
side the Church are doing. The Dalton plan has been tried 
by some teachers in order to advance the gifted as well as to 
provide for the slower pupil. The basic principle of this scheme 
is freedom, cooperation and individual work. “As originally 
designed, it is applicable to the school work of pupils from eight 
to eighteen years of age, and approaching the whole problem of 
work from the pupil’s point of view it aims at giving him more 
responsibility for and interest in his own education.” (24) “The 
pupil while nominally belonging to a class is really on his own 
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responsibility, for he is supplied with a contract assignment in 
every subject.” This scheme sounds rather attractive, except that 
it would call for more teachers, than we, in view of the dearth 
of vocations, could afford. For there ought to be a teacher ready 
to check a pupil’s laboratory work in every subject. 


Self-conducted homogeneous groups is another method that has 
been tried with varying success. Each class is divided into three 
sections on the basis of ability. For the two brighter sections 
monitors are chosen from among their own members, those who 
seem to have qualities of leadership; and for the slow section 
monitors from the other sections are chosen from week to week. 
The teacher divides her time among the groups as she is needed. 
Where the plan was tried in geometry the brightest section com- 
pleted plane and solid geometry in one year. The device was 
very successful in languages also. Some of the advantages of 
grouping are: intense study of difficulties is stimulated by the 
fact that a difficulty for one in a given group is a difficulty for 
all; there is a greater incentive for effort when competing with 
one’s peers; the pupils in the various groups finish assigned work 
more nearly together; instruction is facilitated because the re- 
quirements of the group are more nearly equal, and the su- 
periority of the brighter as well as the inferiority of the duller 
is less noticeable. An objection is that grouping thus might tend 
to humiliate the slow group. 

The University of the State of New York in its April Bulle- 
tin (27) gives an account of a study of ability grouping in junior 
and senior high schools. The replies to a questionnaire it had 
issued showed that only about thirty-five per cent of the schools 
do any grouping. Of this, two kinds were mentioned, grouping 
in separate classes and grouping within the class. The grouping 
was done principally in the ninth grades. Most schools reported 
that grouping becomes almost impossible after the ninth grade, 
because of conflicts in programs, etc. 

The replies to the questions as to the advantages or disad- 
vantages were varied. Schools to the number of 363 reported 
grouping a definite benefit to individual students, 62 believed it 
to be a disadvantage ; of these 62, 38 had actually tried the plan. 
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Some of the reasons for holding these opinions were: that group- 
ing provided more help for slow pupils, that it gave equal oppor- 
tunities for all; again, that it was undemocratic and tended to 
discourage slow pupils. Serious difficulties in organization for 
ability groups were mentioned by 410 schools. Expense and diffi- 
culty of program were the two greatest obstacles. 

Some plans suggested by Parker (6) are recitations, in a class, 
only for pupils who need them; seat work for the rest. In this 
scheme standardized mimeographed supplementary assignments 
would be provided for the brighter students. This would re- 
quire a working collection of books, etc. Individuals could 
then be excused from the ordinary recitation. An epitome of 
their work could be required by the teacher. 

The Batavia scheme is one of supervised study periods which 
is very like what we have been discussing. 

Finally, the Pueblo plan is in operation in some schools. Here 
all class recitations are abolished and individual instruction is 
substituted, each pupil advancing at his own rate. Several favor- 
able reports have been made as to the results of this plan. A 
scheme of the kind is very highly recommended for college stu- 
dents in a paper read before the Association of American Uni- 
versities in 1922. In this paper Dean Seashore of the University 
of Iowa adopting the educational slogan, “Keep each student 
busy at his highest level of achievement in order that he may be 
successful, happy and good,” suggests, also, the grouping system, 
and the establishment of honor courses to which admission may 
be gained only upon evidence of fitness. (21) 

Two objections are: that the individual plan taxes the in- 
genuity and resourcefulness of the teacher in keeping track of 
each separate pupil, and that it causes a loss to the pupil of the 
training in all the social elements that accompany the class method 
of instruction ; an objection that could very well be made to each 
of the above schemes. In view of the fact that the notion of 
“giftedness” includes many aspects of culture and that “the 
gifted themselves are graduated in ability down from levels of 
true genius — shall we say one in a million—to those of con- 
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spicuous ability or talent — shall we say one or even more in a 
hundred,” (28 Rugg) the writer would suggest individualization. 
Let the gifted student be kept in the regular class but enlarge his 
curriculum, 

In Latin, for example, after the regular assignment has been 
mastered, give him additional reading from Catholic sources. 
What a wealth of material would the New Testament, the liturgi- 
cal hymns and sequences or selections from the Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church afford! In French there are the works of 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue and the other splendid pulpit ora- 
tors. English literature could furnish most charming excursions 
into the groves of Academe. The Church history assignment 
might be broadened into a course in general history that would 
make better informed students than the average high school grad- 
uate is usually found to be. In science additional and original 
experiments might be undertaken by the gifted one, and in mathe- 
matics he might be encouraged to formulate original problems as 
well as solve additional assigned problems. 

The sanction for the more strenuous effort might be in the 
form of such projects as: membership in a literary, language 
or dramatic club, editorship of a school paper or magazine. 
Special credit, such as: marks, prizes or even approbation of 
teacher and principal could be used to motivate the pupil. Al- 
ways this work and its rewards would depend not simply on 
superior I. Q. but upon real achievement in the regular cur- 
riculum. Besides the plans enumerated, some suggestions in 
regard to the technique of instruction of gifted students, taken 
from the 23rd Year-book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, might be enlightening. In regard to learning ex- 
ercises assigned and outcome expected it is suggested that the 
amount of drill, review and number of illustrations be reduced; 
theres hould be more teaching by principles and abstract theories ; 
“pupil reports should be employed to a greater extent. Effort 
to arouse and maintain interest may be reduced; evaluation and 
organization should be emphasized ; especial care should be taken 
to avoid giving assistance until there is real need.”” (23) 
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These suggestions as well as many of the plans I have men- 
tioned, without their sonorous names, have been, from time im- 
memorial, in operation in one or other of our smaller private 
high schools. However, now that our high schools are becoming 
cumbersomely large, the problem of giving due attention to gifted 
students is growing increasingly intricate. It would seem that 
we must adopt some method both for finding these students and 
for providing for them when we have found them. Shall it be 
segregated classes, or shall we keep them in the regular class but 
enlarge their curriculum by extra cultural subjects? Shall it be 
the Dalton, Pueblo, Batavia, or Grouping Scheme? Or shall we 
devise some happy combination or modification of the plans 
enumerated ? 


Whatever method we adopt, additional and arduous labor will 
be called for on the part of the already burdened religious teacher. 
Still I am sure she will prove equal to the task. For she has em- 
braced the vocation to a teaching order for no other purpose than 
“to spend herself and be spent” for the little ones of Christ, and 
for His own dear sake. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. Paut Hanty Furrey, Pu. D.: Sister Marie’s scholarly and 
very interesting paper comes at a most opportune time, for the educa- 
tional treatment of the exceptional student is one of the most urgent 
problems of the day. It is a problem too which is in danger of being 
neglected. The delinquent child, the feeble-minded, and the deaf make 
their presence felt very soon in the classroom. They are problems which 
cannot be overlooked. The bright child, however, makes very little 
trouble for his teacher. He is usually well-behaved and he knows his 
lessons day by day. We are apt to forget that he too has a problem. 
Yet he has; and his problem is no less urgent than that of the feeble- 
minded. The child with a mental age of sixteen is just as out of place 
in a seventh-grade classroom as the child with a mental age of eight; 
and the result of keeping these children in that grade is as likely to be 
tragic in the one case as the other. The dull child becomes discouraged 
and surly; the bright child becomes lazy and loses interest. 

We build expensive reformatories for our delinquents. We take a 
great deal of pains to provide specially trained teachers for our feeble- 
minded. Why then in the name of common sense don’t we do something 
about our gifted? If it is worth while to take special pains in the one 
case, is it not worth while also in the other? The most we can hope for 
as a result of all our time and effort with the defective is that we can 
train such children to be inconspicuous but innocuous members of society. 
But is there any limit to what we may expect of our gifted children? 
They will be the Pasteurs, the Newmans, the Mendels of a new age. 

Sister Marie is eminently practical in her suggestions. She recognizes 
the advantages of special classes and of special schemes like the Dalton 
Plan, which involves elaborate reorganization of the entire school. But 
she recognizes also that these things are scarcely feasible in our schools, 
already handicapped by a shortage of teachers. So she favors the plan 
of individual treatment in the regular classroom —a plan which involves 
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no extensive reorganization, calls for no extra teachers, and uses no ex- 
tensive space. 

I shall venture to add another suggestion. Why can we not make 
more use of the time-honored device of skipping grades? Extra promo- 
tion is of course more usual in the grades but is it out of question in 
the high school? Terman in his elaborate study of gifted children found 
that although the children were already accelerated to the extent of about 
14 per cent of their age by extra promotions or by starting school when 
young, yet they might have been accelerated about three times as much 
without harm. Martin reports that “continued success is almost certain 
to follow special promotions of children of very superior intelligence”. 
Neither of these expedients should be used to the exclusion of the other. 
Individualized treatment without extra promotions would perhaps waste 
the child’s time. A too free use of extra promotions would bring the 
gifted child to college before he was mature enough to associate with 
his classmates on an equal footing. But the judicious combination of 
both methods seems to offer a promising solution to a very urgent problem. 

BrorHer GERALD, S. M.: Sister Marie des Anges deserves assuredly 
the gratitude of the Secondary Education Section for her very opportune 
paper. I say opportune, for the gifted-student problem is indeed a serious 
one and it behooves the Catholic educator to do his part in solving the 
problem. For in all worth-while educational movements though the 
Catholic educator is not always “the first by whom the new is tried” yet 
he does not wish to be “the last to lay the old aside”. 

The problem of the gifted student, though opportune, is not new; 
for I dare say that the older teachers here present, and I know there 
are some with thirty to forty years’ experience in the classroom, and I 
am one of them, will agree with me that though in our earlier teaching 
years we knew nothing of intelligence, education, and accomplishment 
quotients, we did know, however, that some of our pupils could do sev- 
eral times as much work in the same time or do the same amount of 
work several times as well, as some of their companions; who had, there- 
fore, a greater power to learn and greater facility to absorb knowledge; 
who excelled in both quantitative and qualitative reading; whose attention 
could be more easily focused and whose memories were strikingly recep- 
tive and retentive; who had active imaginations and logical minds; who, 
withal, displayed good common sense and broadmindedness; who were 
neither snobbish nor priggish, and were, therefore, readily accepted by 
their school-comrades as leaders in things educational. To-day quite a 
few educators designate such students as bright, talented, superior, accel- 
erated, specially-capable, highly-endowed, super-normal; but most of them 
use the more simple but more easily understood term, “gifted”. 

Now the problem of the gifted student has not at all yet been satis- 
factorily solved. For though the bibliography on this subject is fairly 
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voluminous, the “Twenty-third Year Book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education,” published in 1924, giving 453 titles, whilst Sister 
Marie has herself consulted 29, nearly all the authors are of the opinion 
that the question, “What is best to do for the gifted student,” is still 
unanswered; that the whole subject is yet in an experimental stage; that 
it is even now but a partly explored region, a sort of Darkest Africa 
in the educational world. This is even more true in the Catholic educa- 
tional world; for amongst the authors who contributed the 453 titles 
referred to, I found not a single Catholic name; whilst among the 29 
of Sister Marie‘s bibliography there are but three: Rev. Paul H. Furfey, 
Ph. D., the late Dr Shields, and the compilers of the “Loyola Educational 
Digest.” In our own Catholic Educational Association bibliography, cov- 
ering the years 1904-1924, of the papers read in our meetings there is not 
one address that deals directly with the “Problem of the Gifted Student,” 
though it is treated indirectly under such topics, as “Special Aptitudes,” 
“Mental Tests and Measurements,” “Vocational Guidance,” etc. There- 
fore, the paper of this afternoon is one of timely interest. 


We certainly all agree that we have students of various intellectual 
abilities; but, do we all agree that we must differentiate them? If we 
believe in the strict application of the simultaneous method of teaching, 
by some called “the lockstep of American education,’ how are we to 
train our students if we wish them to do the most good with the five 
talents, or two, or one, that they have received from Almighty God? 
The two and one talented children we have provided for; but, the five 
talented, the “gifted, we have more or less left to their own devices, 
have treated them with a sort of “they’ll-get-along-without-my-bothering- 
much-about-them” policy. But is this giving them a fair and square deal? 
Are we doing our duty towards them as we should? The cry these many 
years has been, “We need Catholic leaders!” Where are they to come 
from if not from among the gifted students? 


Now, what is the consequence of neglecting our gifted students? The 
most apparent is that because of their facility to learn they actually be- 
come lazy and accomplish very little in comparison with their mental 
abilities; that is, if they are not given special. work that is worth while, 
that has a personal interest for them, that will tax their ingenuity and 
make them exert their mental faculties, then their accomplishment quo- 
tient figures far lower than that of their less gifted companions. The 
neglected” gifted student often becomes bored, and could exclaim with 
Hamlet, with just a slight variation: “How weary, stale, flat and un- 
profitable seem to me all the uses of these lessons!’ More than this; 
he frequently becomes the teacher’s greatest problm of discipline, for we 
all know that “an idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” In consequence 
there have been cases where such neglected gifted students had to be 
expelled, if they had not already left of their own accord because of 
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utter disgust. And whose fault was it, that a possible life of future 
usefulness, nay, of future leadership, was thus wrecked? 

Sister Marie has referred to the various schemes in operation to take 
care of the gifted student. That there are difficulties in connection with 
the proper functioning of these schemes goes without saying. These 
difficulties are first of all of an administrative character brought about 
by widely differentiated programs, conflicts in recitation periods, etc. 
Then there are those of a financial nature; and last but certainly not 
least, those of faculty personnel, both as regards numbers and special 
training. Because of these difficulties I agree with the author of the 
paper, that we Catholic educators cannot solve the problem of the gifted 
student, neither by individual instruction, as exemplified prominently in 
the Batavia, Pueblo, Dalton, and Winnetka plans, nor by homogeneous 
ability grouping, the method most in vogue at present. 

This homogeneous ability grouping of students is now branching out 
into more than the usual three groups of super-normal, normal, and sub- 
normal students, the A’s, the B’s, and the C’s, as they are sometimes 
called. For example, to take a concrete case, in the Ben Blewett Junior 
High School of St. Louis, close to my home town, the principal of the 
school, H. H. Ryan, informed me that he has arranged for seven ability 
groupings for an entrance class of about 200: the A’s, very superior 
children; the B-1’s, superior children; the B-2’s, the plus normal children; 
the B-3’s, the normal children; the C-m’s, inferior children composed of 
a mixed class fo boys and girls; the C-g’s, a class of interior girls; and 
the Chb’s, a class of inferior boys. Would it not be preposterous to even 
imagine such detailed differentiation for our Catholic schools? In the 
above grouping, the A’s finish the usual three years’ junior high school 
course in two years, the B-l’s and B-2’s in two and one-half years, for, 
in this particular junior high school there are promotions and graduation 
twice a year, the B-3’s and all the C classes in three years. 

By very force of cirmustances, then, if we are going to do anything 
at all for our gifted students, and something should be done if we wish 
to “stimulate the interest, challenge the effort, satisfy the ambition” of 
our future Catholic leaders—of those who “potentially possess the 
superior qualities of concentration, initiative, and resourcefulness,’— we 
‘self-conducted homo- 


‘ 


must have recourse to what Sister Marie styles 
geneous groups,” where each class is divided into fast, average, and slow 
pupils. However, in deciding upon the grouping I would strongly advise 
that no student be admitted to the fast group, that is, the rapidly progress- 
ing group, whose I. Q. is less than 1380, whose mastery of school subjects 
is not above the median, who is too much retarded physically or socially, 
or whose health is pronounced “poor” by a reputable physician. 

Under these superior conditions the A’s will not be too numerous, and 
can, therefore, be given such proper attention as will ensure for them a 
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fair amount of acceleration, with consequent somewhat earlier promotion, 
as well as sufficient enrichment of the curriculum. But enrichment rather 
than acceleration, if a choice has to be made; for it would be better for 
the gifted student to receive a somewhat broader culture, and perhaps the 
development of some special talent, than the curtailing of one or two 
years of his school-life to the questionable advantage of earlier adult life. 
Besides the gifted students will not then be segregated; for segregation, 
as some psychologists claim, though I do not entirely agree with them, 
very frequently makes the “select few” selfish, self-centered, conceited, 
vain, supercilious, snobbish. But when opportunity is offered to the gifted 
student to associate freely with his less-endowed fellow-companions, he 
shows, as experiment has proved, rather the opposite qualities; that is, he 
is charitable, expansive, unpretending, polite, sympathetic, sociable. Above 
all, is he glad to give assistance to his average fellow-students, the com- 
mon people of the future, whom “God must indeed love very much,” says 
Abraham Lincoln, “since He has made so many of them.” 








PROBLEMS OF THE PERSONNEL OF THE 
TEACHING STAFF 


SISTER M. ANGELICA, ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The topic “Problems of the Personnel of the Teaching Staft” 
may be narrowed to a mere statement of the ideal organization 
for a Catholic high school and of the various duties and rights 
pertinent to the members of this organization. The topic be- 
comes broadly comprehensive, however, when viewed, not as an 
isolated problem, but in its complex relationships to Catholic 
school conditions here in the United States. It stands out in re- 
lief against the background which has been built up through the 
years and in light of the greater radiance which the solution of 
the problems will shed on the future. While these problems are 
commensurate with the number of individuals that compose the 
staff, they may be grouped under two principal heads: What of 
the personnel? and How shall its members be trained? As the 
solutions will vary according to the nature of the school in ques- 
tion, we might with profit consider a basic preliminary as fol- 
lows: What is the best type of Catholic high school for the ma- 
jority of our pupils? 

In treating this introductory problem we shall differentiate 
briefly the principal types of Catholic high schools: the parish 
high school, the community high school, and the diocesan high 
school. By the parish high school is meant a school built, equip- 
ped, and financed by the members of a parish for the education 
of their children. While this definition is theoretically correct, 
practically it may not be so and certainly is not so when the extra- 
parish pupils constitute more than fifty per cent of the student 
body. The manifest advantage of the parish high school is that 
the children of the parish may receive a free education in an in- 
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stitution that very properly makes for parish unity, loyalty, and 
pride. On the other hand the students may obtain a very 
mediocre education because the efficiency of the entire organiza- 
tion rises or falls to the level of the financial resources, liberality, 
progressiveness, and mental outlook of the pastor. 

The community high school is the private school built, equipped, 
and financed by a religious order of men or women. We realize 
that the majority of non-Catholics stigmatize the communities 
which establish these schools as undemocratic because they cater 
to the so-called upper social classes; as mercenary, since money 
plays so important a part in the scheme; and as narrow, because 
of what seems a one-sided religious training. They sum up the 
situation by asserting that as a result the students are not trained 
for serviceable citizenship. Inasmuch as these accusers are not 
familiar with the aims of the academies they are not competent 
judges; but it is difficult to refute their charges because new 
high schools of this type are rare. In many cases an increase in 
tuition in order to limit the enrollment has resulted in sending 
to the public high schools those pupils who are not able to meet 
the added expense. Further, especially in the case of schools for 
boys, many of the religious orders are turning their attention to 
higher education, thus impeding the progress of their secondary 
schools. 

The parish high school and the community high school each 
has its place and in its sphere may be desirable or necessary, but 
neither has satisfied the nation-wide demand of the great body 
of Catholic citizens for high school education in the name and 
under the protection of the Church. An attempt to consolidate 
such schools into a diocesan system is apt to result in great dis- 
sipation of time, energy, and money; and no matter how ideal 
each school is the diocese will lack educational unity and co- 
ordination. A system that will centralize buildings, equipment, 
and administration should be able to increase materially its effi- 
ciecy over the parish school as well as its power to broaden, 
stimulate, and unify Catholic opinion and action in the diocese. 
Such a system has been worked out in many of our large cities 
by the diocesan high school. It is a consideration of the types 
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of the diocesan high school that leads most naturally to the prob- 
lem of the personnel of the staff, because each type of school 
demands a corps of teachers adapted to its peculiar needs. The 
three types of high school pertinent to this discussion are the co- 
educational high school in which mixed classes prevail; the sep- 
arate department high school in which girls and boys use different 
parts of the same building, have the same principal, and share 
in common though at distinct hours the library, the auditorium, 
the laboratories and the gymnasium; and the separate girls’ 
diocesan high school and the boys’ diocesan high school, each 
with distinct buildings, equipment, and teaching staff. 

In treating the first type, the coeducational schools, we must 
remember that at present and for some time to come we must 
interpret “adolescent” as relating to the pupil who in virtue of the 
fact that he has attained a certain scholarship measured by the 
completion of the eighth year’s work is admitted to the high 
school. There will come a time when the terms “high school 
student” and “adolescent student” will have the same connota- 
tion but we must now, at least, use the term “adolescent” in its 
very wide sense. 

It is unquestionably true that the coeducational system de- 
mands fewer buildings and teachers, less equipment, and makes 
for better grading, but when this is said all is said. It may be 
that boys who daily associate with girls become more refined in 
manner and the girls less shy and timid, but experience has shown 
that under these conditions boys have become. effeminate and girls 
coarse. The adherents of this system maintain that it reflects 
family and social life. Preparation for each of these is indeed 
a legitimate aim in education but in family life the adolescent 
relationship is that of brother and sister, not of boy-student and 
girl-student, and society is composed of units that are hetero- 
geneous and not homogeneous. While we endeavor to train our 
pupils to become loyal Americans and should strive for the ideal 
democratization of our education, does this justify us in unneces- 
sarily adopting this purely rapid-transit-peculiar-to-America 
style? The breaking down of convention incident to coeducation 
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is one of the abuses that comes from an otherwise admirable 
system that educates our boys and girls alike for all avocations in 
life. 

The separate schools on the other hand have much to recom- 
mend them. They provide for all children because in them the 
recognition of individual differences can easily be made and ad- 
justment provided for in vocational and cooperative courses. 
There is better discipline because the boys are not so completely 
obsessed with the desire to pose as heroes before other boys and 
because most of the girls get over the simpering age before they 
have had much chance to practice the gentle art of attracting at- 
tention. Boys make better progress in scholarship when not 
competing with girls, who during the adolescent period are better 
developed physically and mentally and can therefore carry a 
heavier burden. We do not assert that all moral dangers are 
eliminated by the separate school system, but it must be admitted 
that they are minimized. It may be too that the training of the 
students is somewhat marred because the advantages are fewer. 
There is a corresponding gain, however, because this system does 
not emphasize problems such as endeavoring to fit every course 
to the needs of both boys and girls, overcoming the inattention 
of pupils, and lessening the strain on the teachers — all of which 
present difficulties peculiar to coeducation. Co-housing too, has 
its disadvantages. Where certain parts of the building, for in- 
stance, the auditorium, library, and laboratories, are in common 
use at different periods, the students are hampered by the fact 
that they are not able to use these rooms at any but narrowly 
limited hours. Although in these schools the moral question 
causes less anxiety than in coeducational institutions, the danger 
is by no means absent, because the girls and boys meet frequently 
notwithstanding the most careful vigilance. 


If we must always keep in mind the financial aspect of the 
question these schools must be resorted to in some cases, but from 
the other points of view the separate schools seem to offer the 
best solution. We are animated by the highest educational ideals ; 
why, then, should we not use the best means to attain these ends? 
Taking, therefore, the separate diocesan high schools, those for 
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boys and those for girls, as the type most nearly adequate to the 
needs of the great body of American Catholics, we shall with 
special reference to them treat the problems of the personnel and 
of the training of its members. 

From the standpoint of the larger, more permanent aims of 
education no one is better fitted for high school teaching than 
the priest, the Brother, and the Sister. Apart from the theoret- 
ical and practical training supplied by seminary and novitiate 
these religious develop a spirit which makes them individually 
better fitted for any work undertaken. The power of resource- 
fulness, of inventiveness, of doing much with a minimum equip- 
ment, of surmounting all difficulties brought about by the daily 
life during the training period, are vital parts of the equipment 
for teaching. This training forms an ideal basis upon which 
with a minimum of professional information and practice, the 
best sort of teacher may be made. Perhaps the most formidable 
difficulty that we meet in providing the schools with religious 
teachers is that there are far too few Brothers to teach in the 
boys’ schools. To some extent the same limitations of number 
are felt in some girls’ schools conducted by Sisters. What is the 
solution? Vocations must be fostered, of course, and presently 
we shall see the fruit of our endeavors but we must face the 
problem now. It would be eminently desirable to have many 
more clergymen in the educational field but several conditions 
militate against the probability of any marked increase in their 
numbers. The priests themselves even when they find the work 
congenial and the issue successful prefer parish duties as more 
in harmony with their sacerdotal character. It would seem then 
that the personnel of the boys’ schools would have to be com- 
pleted by Sisters and lay teachers. The obstacles to this plan 
are not so easily overcome. As to the Church’s attitude toward 
allowing religious women to teach growing young men there has 
been no actual pronouncement, but there are grounds for saying 
that while the Sacred Congregation has not actually said that 
the Sisters must not teach high school boys it has given its ap- 
proval very reluctantly where this arrangement was considered 
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the only solution for the problem of meeting the deficiency in 
the number of teachers for boys. 

From the standpoint of the development of the boy’s char- 
acter, the question is certainly open to discussion. Since more than 
seventy-five per cent of public high school teachers are women 
the problem is general and not confined to the Catholic schools. 
Many educators of good standing like David Sneddon and 
Thomas Briggs, insist that a goodly proportion of men teachers 
should be on the staff of every boys’ high school in order to pro- 
vide the stimulus of masculine personality. This they would 
require not only in the eight-four system, i. e., eight years’ ele- 
mentary course and four years’ high school, but especially if we 
adopt the six-six plan —a six years’ elementary course and three 
years each of junior and senior high school. There is very poor 
articulation in the present eight-four system between the ele- 
mentary school and the high school, for the gradual development 
of the adolescent usually begins in the seventh year, consequently 
it is here that the division of teachers should be made. The 
second six years are for the student the age of growing ideals, of 
hero-worship, or spiritual broadening, and of imitation in its most 
important phase. The adolescent boy cannot model his life on 
that of a Sister no matter how much he may esteem her and ad- 
mire her virtues. The normal boy comes from a childhood dur- 
ing the last years of which he has shown himself to be cruel, 
vulgar, unmoral and unsocial. During the high school period 
he develops a great liking for the mechanical, for science in all its 
phases, and for the more active sports, boating, hunting, and the 
like. If the woman teacher is not the boy’s peer in all these 
activities how can she affect his development positively ? 


The hero-worship proclivity at this time is gradually trans- 
formed into a tendency that inclines less to the attraction of a 
uniform and more to worthier things, and it is here especially 
that the woman fails to fit into the boy’s scheme of life. The 
spirited Brother or layman who can fill the place of the fallen 
idol personified by the policeman or the fireman is the one who 
can most influence the boy for good. Gang spirit and desire for 
fellowship are rampant at this age and both can be directed suc- 
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cessfully into proper channels by use of the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities which should be organized and carried on by men teachers. 
These activities have a very important place in the high school 
not only as an outlet for social instincts but as a positive educa- 
tional force. It has been pithily and aptly said that democracy in 
education means to educate to live and let live. In an ideal de- 
mocracy we must train the best students to be leaders and the 
others to be intelligent followers. This training can be given 
through the medium of the extra-curricular activities. Most pub- 
lic school principals place a salutary check on the influence of ad- 
visers and instructors of these societies by placing in charge of 
them members of the regular teaching staff. Surely we care 
more for the welfare of the pupils than the average high school 
principal does, yet because of inability to cope with the situation 
Sisters have been obliged to discontinue certain activities or to 
run great risks in employing laymen for the work. All things 
considered, and notwithstanding the generally elevating in- 
fluence of the Sisters on the boys, resort must be had to men 
teachers to produce the highest type of virility. 


To complete the personnel of the high schools, therefore, it 
may be necessary to make use of lay teachers. We are reasonably 
sure that at the present time there are public school teachers with 
training and experience who motivated by zeal are willing and 
anxious to teach in the Catholic high schools. While we cannot 
afford to admit to our teaching staffs the untrained lay teachers 
who use our schools as stepping stones to the public educational 
system, we might with much profit and not too great expense 
employ the trained seculars. Religion should not be on our pro- 
grams merely as a separate subject, but it should permeate every 
subject. It is therefore necessary that the lay teachers be train- 
ed in the Catholic viewpoint of philosophy and allied subjects. 
This would necessitate for them the taking of courses in apolo- 
getics, philosophy, Scripture, and ethics in a Catholic college. 
Catholic laymen have a fruitful field in the public school system, 
but they also have a place in ours. 

Obviously the training of religious teachers is no less important 
than the training of seculars. Professor Dearborn, the former 
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director of the Oswego Training School for Teachers, has said: 
“The materials with which a teacher labors are too precious to 
risk uncertain attitudes and uncertain abilities possessed by those 
who lack in any degree the fundamental elements of success— 
consecration to the work at hand and adequate personal equip- 
ment to reach the ends sought.” Religious qualify for consecra- 
tion to the work, but have they all adequate personal equipment? 
We are at present giving to the students of our college the fol- 
lowing professional training and we suggest it as a minimum 
equipment for the religious teacher. With a background of gen- 
eral courses in religion, English, classical and modern languages, 
mathematics, science and history, the student selects as a major 
a somewhat intensive study of one of these groups; to this her 
training in education makes a fitting minor. This minor means 
that the student takes courses in the history and principles of 
education, general and educational psychology, and methods of 
teaching in the elementary schools. In the last course mentioned, 
thirty hours of observation or supervised teaching are required. 
Those who wish to teach their major subject in high school sup- 
plement the above preparation with courses in general and 
special methods of teaching in secondary schools. Nor should the 
teachers of religion be excluded from this special study of religion 
as their major. They should specialize in the various branches 
of Christian doctrine, morality, and worship, and have the oppor- 
tunity for training and development at least equal to that of 
teachers of the purely secular subjects. These major courses call 
for twenty hours of observation or supervised teaching. Students 
thus equipped should with experience and further study make 
excellent teachers. The religious with this training should far 
surpass the lay teachers. The pedagogical course represents the 
pressing need in the intellectual phase of the novitiate scheme, but 
little is accomplished even with this if there is no cultural back- 
ground. The novitiate normal school should be able to meet and 
to satisfy this need for broader training. 

It is to be hoped that within the near future all religious may 
be permitted to complete their professional training in the novi- 
tiate. This is unfortunately not always expedient. Communities 
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have been forced to send to their high schools subjects who lack 
either training or experience. This is not the ideal condition yet 
it is not the disaster it seems at first because there is a special 
field in the well organized high school for the inexperienced and 
partially trained teacher who gives promise of good results. Ina 
school where the principal has provided each department with a 
capable chairman or head and as many efficient teachers as pos- 
sible, the personnel may be completed by teachers-in-training. 
The work of the heads of department is to direct and supervise, 
to make schedules, to preside at departmental meetings, and par- 
ticularly to be responsible for the progress of the teachers-in- . 
training. Therefore the heads must be resourceful, energetic and 
sympathetic. They must be qualified to suggest and direct in 
methods of teaching, competent to give advice in matters of disci- 
pline, capable of encouraging in failure, fit to restrain in impru- 
dence and able to be a stimulus in ennobling and elevating all. 
Novices-in-training, with the guidance of chairmen of this type, 
with profit teach the various sections of the A grades in the first 
and second years and within a comparatively short time become 
proficient teachers. If they have not received their degrees they 
might pursue the theoretical part of their training after school 
hours and gradually in progress of working for their degrees fill 
in the background with an intensive study of the subject which 
they have been assigned to teach. 


The heads of departments should supervise not only these 
teachers-in-training but likewise the experienced teachers. This 
supervision has been somewhat neglected in’Catholic high schools 
because the supervisor could not be spared for a period of in- 
spection each day. Its value is proved beyond all doubt in schools 
where it is rigidly carried out. It helps to train the inexperienced, 
it stimulates to fresh efforts those who have lost inspiration 
and who are working in a rut, it eliminates the unfit, and it keeps 
up the tone of each department. Without inspection it is impos- 
sible to make reliable prognoses in regard to elementary teach- 
ers who may be selected to teach in high school. Charts and 
cards for use in this work are very popular just now. They 
have a general trend of questions on the following topics: 
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health; personality, which includes moral character, tact, voice, 
appearance, initiative, etc.; progressiveness, evinced by profes- 
sional improvement and up-to-dateness; discipline; methods; 
and class management. The last three, discipline, methods, and 
class management, are the most important, but they cannot be 
skillfully employed without the foundation of health, personality, 
and progressiveness. Interesting experiments may be tried with 
the rating cards, such as having each teacher in the department 
give an honest rating for the other teachers. The results should 
give food for thought to the teachers and the supervisors as well 
as serve as an impetus to better things. 

Religious teachers adopt a much higher standard than that of 
the score-card system and when they adhere to it the problems of 
any school become almost negligible. Their model is the Divine 
Teacher. By forming their lives after His, by acting at all times 
as they think He would have done under similar circumstances, 
by teaching as ones who have been taught of God, they are in a 
position to give the ideal education, the supreme test of which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shields, is the placing of public good above private 
gain. Who is better qualified, then, by training and example, to 
produce this magnanimity of spirit, than the sincere, the faithful 
religious ? 

In offering the foregoing solutions to the problems connoted by 
the term “personnel of the teaching staff,” we have endeavored 
to show that it is in the diocesan high school that we may give 
the nearest practicable approach to the type of excellence in edu- 
cation sought after by the Church; and that it is in a body of 
well-trained religious, supplemented by a minimum percentage 
of properly equipped laymen, that the difficulties of number and 
efficiency may be met in a practical way. We offer these solu- 
tions in the hope that as another attempt to solve the problems 
incident to the great work of Catholic education they may bring 
us nearer to the achievement of our God-given duty. For is it 
not true, each time we give to the souls under our care one added 
percept of truth or beauty we are tracing in those souls the linea- 
ments of Infinite Truth and Uncreated Beauty, whose outlines 
have been partially obliterated by the sin and ignorance of hu- 
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man frailty? What nobler work could anyone dream of than to 
be for human souls the portrait painter of God? 


DISCUSSION 


BrotHer Icnatius, C. F. X.: The paper just read has graphically 
outlined an important educational problem and has clearly stated the 
various phases of the subject under discussion. In this discussion our 
aim should be to promote that system which comes nearest to meeting 
the ends of true education. 

I think the coeducational system should be used only as a last resort. 
Since the advent of automobiles boys are becoming too indolent to walk 
even a few blocks. This indolence is enervating and militates against 
sturdy character-formation. Many of the boys are becoming infatuated 
with the sheik idea and are making mollycoddles and cake-eaters out of 
themselves. Hence the association with girls in school is not required to 
feminize their manners. A casual observer will admit that most of the 
girls of to-day are not over-timid. Certainly a girl who can dress in an 
abbreviated basket-ball uniform and struggle through a strenuous game 
before a large crowd of heterogeneous spectators cannot be classed as 
over-timid. Thus two reasons for coeducation to be removed. It is 
quite generally recognized by educators to-day that close association tends 
to tear down the conventionalities of life which are necessary for the 
normal intercourse between growing boys and girls. 

The courses of study should differ materially for boys and girls, there- 
fore each would benefit by the separation. In Wichita, Kansas, last year 
an experiment along this line was made in the seventh grade and the 
results argue in favor of separation. In two of the classes the boys had 
become indifferent in. their studies and in their conduct. The classes were 
divided so as to put the boys in one class and the girls in the other. The 
first month showed a marked improvement, and before the end of the 
year the boys had taken the initiative in all school activities and their 
class became recognized as the banner class in application and scholarship. 

Co-housing has very little advantage over coeducation. To say nothing 
of the number of times the students are thrown together the effort to 
run on different schedule creates the impression that the faculties are 
aiming to keep the boys and girls apart, thus stirring up opposition on 
both sides and inciting to a desire to break through the barrier, thereby 
developing a wrong mental attitude. 


A central high school for girls in charge of the Sisters and a central 
high school for boys in charge of the Brothers is nearly ideal. In towns 
where there are several parishes this is the best and the cheapest, two 
essential points when considering efficiency and maintenance. Each parish 
could contribute pro-rata for all pupils of high school age. This measure 
would insure a well-graded high school for every parish and relieve each 
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pastor of the burden of maintaining a high school. In some localities the 
private schools already operating could be utilized in this way if the 
parish would meet the expenses of those children who could not afford 
to pay for this expert service. Then no child need go without the oppor- 
tunity for a Catholic high school education. 

In the community high school the principal is in a position to simplify 
the selection of the personnel of the faculty. Knowing the capabilities 
of each member of the community he is able to organize a well-balanced 
faculty, which is a necessity for success in all departments. Again, he 
can easily secure a harmonious faculty, another requisite for properly co- 
ordinating the various departments. Another advantage in this type of 
school is the facility for holding regular faculty meetings. The various 
adolescent problems, vocational needs, commercial and scientific demands, 
can, be met only by the concerted action of the faculty. All these prob- 
lems demand frequent meetings and conferences. In the high school 
especially these meetings should find a cooperative basis for the good of 
the students. We all admit many topics must be considered in these 
meetings, such as: (1) administration; (2) routine; (3) reviewing funda- 
mentals; (4) new educational movements; (5) changes in courses; (6) 
miscellaneous topics. When we have a faculty each member of which 
is familiar with the same system, these meetings can be made more effec- 
tive with less waste of time. The principal being familiar with the 
experience and ability of each teacher can give special direction and 
assistance where they are needed. If the high school principal would give 
more sympathetic supervision it would improve greatly the personnel of 
the faculty. The lack of time plea is often a mask to hide the sense of 
weakness or mental inertness of the principal. The business manager 
must get results or another job, applies here. 


Since athletics has taken such a hold on the school the coach must be 
considered in connection with the personnel of the faculty. I favor a 
layman as coach thus leaving more religious teachers to carry on the 
more serious work of the curriculum. But care must be exercised in 
his selection, for if he is worth having, he will exercise a tremendous 
influence over the students. He should be a Catholic who has had correct 
ethical training. I have no patience with a coach who wants to win at 
any cost, even the sacrifice of principle. And I have no respect for the 
faculty that will turn the school over to the coach. A faculty manager 
should be appointed for each school activity to see that rules for scholar- 
ship and deportment are observed. 

The section of the paper on teacher training and school organization 
is replete with valuable suggestions and is worthy of a careful study. 
Though brief it is comprehensive. If some such method were followed 
it would help to improve the personnel of the faculty. The point refer- 
ring to Catholic lay-teachers in our schools is well taken. A few such in 
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each school will help to broaden the sphere of work of the religious 
teachers. 


Many of our schools suffer from the misconception that every priest 
knows how to teach school. We know that they have more than sufficient 
knowledge. But there is a vast difference between telling people their 
duties and securing the attention and application of a class of pupils. We 
might just as well say because a doctor is an educated man he would be 
a good lawyer. Even the pastor should reserve to himself only appellate 
jurisdiction and should exercise that as seldom as possible, leaving the 
routine administration to the principal, who has received special training 
for that kind of work. The pastor’s moral support of the principal is 
more effective for good than is his personal participation in the school 
administration. 

The greatest relief that could be given to the boy’s high school problem 
would be to encourage fit boys to follow the call to the religious teaching 
brotherhoods, rather than to influence them to shift their viewpoint when 
selecting a vocation to a life of consecration. 


BrorHer Carixtus, F. S. C.: The subject under discussion has been 
designated as “Problems of the Personnel of the Teaching Staff in the 
Catholic High School.” The meaning of the title thus assigned to us is 
not very definite. Although it might be interpreted, “Problems to be met 
and solved by the Personnel of the Teaching Staff,” or again, “Problems 
concerning the Personnel of the Teaching Staff, which problems must be 
faced by the diocesan superintendent, the community supervisors, and the 
principals,’ Sister M. Angelica has very happily combined and presented 
the outstanding problems of both interpretations. 

The diocesan high school system has many advantages over that of the 
parish high school system. Schools under the former are well equipped 
with laboratories, libraries, gymnasiums, and the many other facilities that 
make for normal ideal high school conditions. The parish system seldom 
affords this absolutely necessary equipment, owing to financial strain or 
want of proper space; consequently its teachers and pupils are seriously 
handicapped. As the diocesan high schools have a large registration they 
are in a position to foster and further many healthy activities that the 
parish high school must of necessity curtail or forego. The diocesan high 
school system generally enables the vast majority of our Catholic children 
to receive a high school education under Catholic auspices, thus safeguard- 
ing them during the critical period of adolescent life. Then too the 
diocesan high school system, owing to the character of the student body 
and the personnel of the teaching staff, is in a position to grade its pupils 
to the best possible advantage. This system most frequently provides 
separate schools for boys and girls. It is but natural then to agree with 
Sister that the diocesan high school system makes for greater efficiency. 

Sister has reminded us that the priest, the Brother, and the Sister are 
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ideal teachers for our Catholic high schools. This is especially true when 
they make teaching a lifework and not a steppingstone to some other 
activity. Teachers of this type, if they possess those four most important 
teacher-qualifications: character, teaching-ability, scholarship, culture; if 
they have a profound knowledge of and sympathy with the adolescent 
mind, are ideal teachers; they are indeed Christ-like teachers. They wield 
a power for untold good both in character-formation, in fostering and 
developing vocations to the priesthood, to the brotherhoods, and to the 
sisterhoods. 

One of the greatest problems of the day is to secure the required num- 
ber of professionally trained religious high school teachers. The Catholic 
high school has made such rapid strides within the last decade that it has 
been impossible for the many religious communities to secure and train the 
required number of religious high school teachers. In order to remedy 
this condition we note a zealous fostering of vocations on all sides. The 
Ordinaries, the diocesan superintendents, many zealous pastors and priests, 
are now using every possible means to encourage vocations to the various 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods. The diocesan authorities are encouraging 
many good Catholic lay teachers to help tide over the present conditions, 
thus enabling the various religious communities properly to train their 
religious teachers before sending them into the classroom. 

The demand of the hour makes it practically impossible for the religi- 
ous communities to give all their subjects a complete college training 
before assigning them to classroom duties. If the communities have a 
juniorate they can readily bring their postulants through a complete high 
school course before promotion to the novitiate. Once the novitiate period 
is completed a two-year normal course should be the minimum training. 
If the young religious teacher thus equipped is assigned to elementary 
schools and follows college extension work, he will in the course of three 
or four years have completed the requirements for an A. B. degree, and 
at the same time will have gained invaluable teaching experience. Now 
assign this teacher to an eighth grade and lead him through the require- 
ments for a Master’s degree, then you will have, in my opinion, an ideal 
and invaluable high school teacher. You will have a duly qualified and 
experienced teacher, a teacher equipped with an intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of the adolescent mind. 

The practice of assigning inexperienced teachers, or teachers-in-training, 
to the first years of high school is not commendable. The work of the 
first year is the most difficult in the high school curriculum. A _ kind, 
sympathetic, and experienced teacher is needed to tide the boy and girl 
over the work of this period. A great percentage of the mortality among 
the pupils of the first year would be eliminated if more of its teachers 
were experienced and sympathetic. If there is any one place in our educa- 
tional system where the milk of human kindness is most necessary it is 
right here. 
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In the advanee draft of Sister’s paper she had as a suggested topic 
the establishment of a religion department to be presided over by one per- 
son, as are most of the other subjects. We seldom if ever hear the 
theory advanced that one priest of the parish should preach all the sermons. 
Some priests are more eloquent than others, true, but frequently the less 
eloquent do the more good. One of the principal duties of the religious 
teacher is to teach Christ by word and example —to teach religion. The 
very name religious teacher implies as much. This being the case every 
religious teacher is under a grave obligation to fulfill this sacred duty. 

It is well to have each class group responsible to some member of the 
faculty who in turn will be responsible for the activities of that class as 
is the case in the administration of the grade classes. This delegation of 
the principal’s authority lessens his burdens, makes for stronger character- 
formation, and provides for a more intelligent discussion on matters per- 
taining to coordination, cooperation, and discipline when brought up at 
the monthly faculty meetings. Now, how may a religious teacher best 
form character, if he or she does not come into that intimate contact 
with the pupil, which is brought about through the religion period? The 
departmental system is very generally in vogue in our high schools, but 
if the religious teacher is to have the most beneficial influence for good 
in character-formation, he must be with the pupils more than one period 
a day. Should the teacher present only one high school subject in the 
class for which he is particularly responsible, his influence is greatly 
minimized. The teaching of religion, in addition to the one other subject 
would materially remove this handicap. It may be advanced that some 
religious teachers have not the necessary training for this all-important 
work. If this be true the work of the novitiate and the religious normal 
school training has been very faulty. 

The high school teacher in general is not so well trained professionally 
as is the teacher in the grades. Hubert W. Nutt in “The Supervision of 
Instruction,” voices the same view after this fashion: 


“The attempt to train high school teachers is of ‘recent date and the 
schools that are equipped to do the work are not nearly so numerous as 
the normal schools. The result is that only a very small part of the 
number of high school teachers, who begin teaching each year has been 
anything like professionally trained. . . Therefore, all the arguments 
that have been advanced for the need for making adequate provision for 
the supervision of the teacher’s activities in the elementary schools hold 
most emphatically for the high school.” 


He then offers a solution. “We should bring about improvement by 
seouring the best teachers available, and by improving the work of the 
weaker ones through supervision.” Sister admirably states that super- 
vision is invaluable owing to its far-reaching effects. “It helps to train 
the inexperienced, it stimulates to fresh efforts those who have lost in- 
spiration and who are working in a rut, it eliminates the unfit, and it 
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keeps up the tone of each department.” It likewise makes for that unity, 
coordination, and solidarity of work absolutely essential for the successful 
presentation of the curriculum. 

In the smaller high school the work of supervision must necessarily 
devolve upon the principal. The problem of selecting a suitable person 
for this all-important position is not always easily solved. Its impor- 
tance cannot be questioned. Leonard. V. Koos, in his work, “The Junior 
High School,” gives some excellent advice on this score. 

“In the absence of teachers qualified to do their full share in the per- 
formance of the functions of the high school, much depends upon the 
selection of a principal who is alert to all that is to be demanded of the 
institution, who is equipped in all respects in which the teachers appointed 
are lacking, and who is capable of leading, and directing their training 
during service. A principal of these parts working with a compromise 


staff of teachers will be able to bring a high school to an estimable level 
of functioning.” 


Very frequently the principal of our smaller high school devotes much 
time to office work. This is a very serious mistake. If he had a clerk to 
attend to office details, and devoted his cwn time to a kind, sympathetic, 
fatherly, constructive supervision of the work of his teachers and their 
pupils, he would soon be amazed at the beneficial results. 

The principal of the larger high school must of necessity share his work 
of supervision with the heads of the several departments. He should ever 
remember that he is their leader, their director, and the chairman at their 
various meetings. Sister truly summarizes the leading characteristics of 
departmental heads when she tells us that they must be resourceful, ener- 
getic, and sympathetic. A duly qualified committee of this type, if a unit 
in all particulars, has within its grasp the power to develop, and maintain 
an Al high school. 

We Catholic teachers will be inspiréd and urged on to acquire and to 
maintain a very high personal standard, by an occasional short mental 
prayer on St. John Chrysostom’s estimate of a Catholic teacher. He tells 

, “There is no painter, there is no sculptor nor artist that can be com- 
pared to the man who knows how to form the minds and hearts of the 
young. This is a work far surpassing the finest creation of human art 
to reproduce in souls the living image of Jesus Christ.” 
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THE CONDITION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


VERY REVEREND WILLIAM P. MCNALLY, S. T. L., PH. D., ROMAN 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Until three years ago at the annual meetings the delegates of 
the Department of Colleges and those of the Secondary Schools 
met in the same hall and took part in the same programs and dis- 
cussions. For many years previous the high school representa- 
tives felt that the major portion of the time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of college problems with the result that their own pressing 
difficulties were neglected. Failing in their request to the Execu- 
tive Board for a separate department of secondary schools they 
asked permission to arrange a separate program, which was 
readily granted. During the last year the Executive Board was 
again urged to form a distinct department of secondary schools 
so that the high school officials might have more freedom in the ar- 
rangement of the annual program. Our request was again de- 
nied but in a manner to make us hope that the formation of a 
new department of secondary schools is not far distant. 


The first separate discussion of high school problems took 
place three years ago at the convention held in Milwaukee. Last 
year we met in the same manner at Pittsburgh and this is our 
third sectional meeting. A committee, consisting of Rev. Fran- 
cis Connell, S. J., Rev. Felix Kirsch and Rev. Joseph Dunney 
was appointed to advise with the Chairman of the Section on 
the arrangement of the program for the annual meeting. It 
was the thought of the committee that the large questions of 
educational policy and adjustment rather than the details of 
method in teaching the various subjects of the curriculum 
should engage our attention at the present moment; so at the 
Milwaukee and Pittsburgh conventions all the time at our dis- 
posal was devoted to a discussion of these fundamental topics 
of organization. It is too early to expect from our high school 
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section any definite conclusions as to policy, but we feel that 


much progress has been made through a frank discussion of our 
problems and difficulties. 


Conditions affecting both parish and high school education 
vary so much in different parts of our land that what is true of 
one locality may be false of another. Our high schools, general- 
ly speaking, did not come into being as separate units but gradu- 
ally grew upwards from the grade schools. This is made very 
clear in a Report on High Schools to the Executive Board of 
this Association in June, 1911. 


“The parish high school, representing every section of the 
country, is a spontaneous growth resulting from the silent ma- 
turing development of the parish school system. It is the out- 
come of our general educational attitude. The parish school, 
after a century and more of effort and sacrifice is the necessary 
expression of that attitude with regard to the child. The Cath- 
olic college stands as its expression with regard to the young man 
and woman. The parish high school is rising between the two as 
its inevitable expression in the case of the boy and girl. 

“The sons of the Irish and German immigrants of a half cen- 
tury ago, no longer dwell as did their fathers on the lowest eco- 
nomic levels. They can afford to give to their children at least 
a middle class education and soundly Catholic as they are they 
will prefer to obtain this education under Catholic auspices. It 
is in answer to this condition and this appeal that parish priests 
and teaching communities have been seeking to build up, grade 
by grade the Catholic local high school as the crowning and 
perfection as well as the necessary complement of the parish 
school.” 


This process is still going on and who is there who would con- . 


demn it? These good priests are endeavoring to keep their chil- 
dren as long as possible in the Catholic school and they will be 
the first to perfect their parish high school or cooperate in the 
building and maintenance of central schools when the financial 
condition of their people permit such a step. 

In the last twenty years we have seen gigantic strides in this 
direction—the more favored towns and cities with their splen- 
didly equipped central schools, the rural communities with their 
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regularly established four-year parish high schools. While the 
one, two or three-year parish high schools are not considered 
high schools in the full sense of the word, and as such should 
find no place in this report, we must encourage them and im- 
prove them both because of the wonderful work they are doing 
for our boys and girls and the promise they give of becoming in 
due time high schools in every sense worthy of that name. 

But this very manner of our origin, this piecemeal addition 
of grade to grade in high school, has given rise to a lack of unity 
in our curriculum and made its present readjustment a pressing 
necessity. Instead of following the trend of public high school 
education, which is far from meeting the demands either of the 
college or the business world, it would be well for us to consider 
a policy of our own in regard to secondary education that would 
meet all the reasonable demands of the State. I am fully con- 
scious that such a step will be fraught with difficulty, will re- 
quire much study and careful deliberation and time alone will 
prove the wisdom of our action. In the meantime, however, let 
us strive to perfect the work in the elementary school. In our 
eagerness to afford opportunities. for a higher education there is 
grave danger of our neglecting the fundamentals. What will it 
avail us if we build beautiful high schools on a weak founda- 
tion? There are many indications that the grade school is be- 
ing neglected, with the result that the pupils coming into high 
school are poorly equipped. The many modern distractions in 
the life of the child, the craze for pleasure and amusement that is 
destroying home life, the lack of cooperation on the part of the 
parents,—these and many other like factors make the work of 
all teachers more difficult. There are, however, evils in the grade 
school itself which demand our attention. The overcrowded 
conditions of the classrooms, especially in the first four years, 
must be remedied if we want better work from the pupils sent 
on to high school. Lack of knowledge of the fundamentals is sad 
enough in the eighth grade graduate but habits of slovenliness, 
laziness and carelessness are the bane of every high school 
teacher. And no teacher who is forced to face seventy or eighty pu- 
pils in the classroom can be blamed if her charges acquire such 
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habits. More attention to fundamentals and to drill on funda- 
mentals and the development of industrious habits we should 
cultivate in the grade school. My experience has been that most 
boys come willingly into high school and will gladly remain for 
four years provided you do not ask them to do any work. 

Our grade schools have grown so rapidly that it has become 
a problem for the communities properly to prepare their teachers. 
Pastors are not inclined to accept lay teachers, with the result 
that poorly equipped teachers are sent into the classroom. With 
this, as with the above condition of overcrowding, I feel sure 
that it is a lack of understanding of their grave menace to edu- 
cation that causes their continuance. Whilst we should try to 
remedy defects we ought to do it not in a fault-finding spirit 
but with a frank recognition that the outstanding fact in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in America is the tremendous growth 
of Catholic schools resulting from the self-sacrificing efforts of 
our priests, religious teachers and people. We ought to be slow 
to blame but quick to enlighten those hard working parish priests 
who have so wisely and so successfully led us to our present 
strong position. 


The increased enrollment of pupils in high schools has be- 
come the outstanding fact in present-day education. A high 
school education is no longer considered the privilege of a few. 
It is assumed that equal opportunity in a democracy demands 
a high school education for all without distinction. No one but 
the moron is to be excluded. “Every child in high school” is a 
slogan of educators throughout the land. State laws are com- 
pelling attendance, the business world shows a decided pref- 
erence toward the high school graduate, and parents feel that 
their children are doomed to a miserable existence if they do 
not posses a high school diploma. Naturally parents prefer a 
diploma really earned, a diploma that stands for a higher educa- 
tion received, but when this cannot be either through laziness or 
lack of talent on the part of the pupil, parents are desirous that 
an unearned diploma be granted. This attitude of the public 
toward the high school has left its impress on the teaching, has 
served to lower its standards of scholarship and has been re- 
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sponsible for a great deal of the damaging criticism hurled at 
the secondary school. There is a common saying that the public 
get what they want, and if they want diplomas for work poorly 
done, they will attain them. 


With this new ideal of the high school as a school for all there 
must come a corresponding change in method, in teaching, in 
subjects taught. It is precisely this which is causing so much 
disturbance in the field of secondary education. The school for 
the privilged few has been opened to all. Courses adapted to the 
talented and industrious are being followed by all types and 
classes, the dull, the lazy, the indifferent, those who ambition a 
professional career, those who have neither the desire nor oppor- 
tunity to attend college, those who are really interested in the 
subjects taught and those who appear to have no interests, not 
even athletics. The first high schools in the country had a very 
definite aim—the preparing of their pupils for college. Except 
in the case of the academies for young ladies, they were in no 
sense finishing schools. This did not satisfy the demand of the 
public, which sought the establishment of schools that would give 
a higher and at the same time a more practical education to the 
vast army of students who would not attend college. This pub- 
lic assumption of establishing and controlling high schools con- 
notes a change also in their aim and purposes. The preparative 
feature of the course of study indeed still holds the premier place, 
but the dual aim of the students demanding a twofold manner 
of treatment gave rise to an effort to make the high school a 
finishing school. To effect this purpose extensions were made 
to the courses, entirely new ones were offered and the election of 
studies allowed. Manual training, shop work, commercial 
studies, domestic science, and in some places agriculture, were 
made a part of the school work. All this took place long before 
the birth of the new ideal of the high school as a place where 
every boy and girl would receive a preparation for life. I do not 
think that the former ideal of preparing the privileged few for 
life was ever realized in the sense that this preparation included 
the training of these few in the practical means of earning a 
livelihood. It gave them, however, a liberal education, a cultural 
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training which was of great practical value in their lifework; and 
very many prominent educators are still convinced that this is 
the special province of the high school. Surely nothing of great 
note in vocational teaching in high school has happened in the 
last fifty years to cause them to change their opinion. 


A few years ago the Commissioner of Education deplored the 
lack of a finishing character in our high school education. “Those 
who do not wish to take the course which leads to college have as 
yet little provision made for their education. We may be proud 
of the great number of boys and girls enrolled in our high schools, 
but we are justly ashamed of the meagre opportunity offered 
those who are to enter the industries.” If we could not realize 
our ideal when industries were few and the field of a youth’s 
activity after graduation quite limited, what hope of success can 
we have in our modern age of varied and specialized industry ? 

In every city it is well to be convinced you are right before go- 
ing ahead. As a nation we seem to be convinced that it is right 
to give every child as high an education as his ability and our 
financial condition warrant; but we are far from being con- 
vinced on just how this is to be accomplished. Is it the wish of 
this nation to train certain boys for college through a cultural 
education and to prepare the remaining vast multitude for life 
by denying them a cultural education and teaching them some 
practical pursuit? This would seem to be the solution offered 
in a recent contribution to America under date of June 5. The 
writer says: “A better solution might be to have the private high 
schools and academies concentrate as in the past on preparation 
for college and the diocesan and parish high schools devote 
themselves almost exclusively to the important matter of voca- 
tional training.” With all due respect to the writer I cannot re- 
frain from saying that such a division of the classes and masses, 
of the cultured rich and middle class and the “uncultured” poor ; 
is un-American, repugnant to democratic ideals and far from 
Catholic. 

How much time should be devoted to a liberal training of our 
youth and how much to the practical education of those who go 
no higher than high school? Should the practical begin after the 
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liberal ends or is it possible to combine them in the same course 
and during the same years of school? Is the high school the 
proper institution to teach a trade or should trade schools be es- 
tablished in which the youth will receive a sharp precise train- 
ing in the trades? So far the attempt of the high school gen- 
erally to teach trades has been a dismal failure and our efforts to 
combine the liberal and practical have resulted in a great lower- 
ing of the standard of scholarship. Our determination to teach 
boys both the cultural and the practical has ended in our doing 
both very badly. In the recent Report of the Carnegie Foundation, 
Dr. Pritchett writes : 


“Our school system of to-day falls short in two fundamental 
requirements—a liberal education in the sense of training the 
powers of the mind, and a technical training for skill in the 
arts and crafts. The vocational courses given in the high school 
are no substitute for the sharp, precise training that makes: for 
the sort of technical skill.that adds joy to work.” 


All educators, including the advocates of vocational training, 
are agreed that the high school can impart a cultural education 
but they are far from agreeing that it can at the same time effi- 
ciently function as a vocational or trades school. We are grad- 
ually being convinced that the crafts must be learned either by 
means of the old time apprentice system or in technical schools 
specially equipped for that purpose. In either case we are con- 
fronted with this query, how much cultural education should a 
youth enjoy before learning a trade? Of course it is presumed 
that he is capable of profiting by a liberal training; for if he is 
not the sooner he learns a trade or profitable pursuit the better it 
will be for him and for the community. No one should be al- 
lowed to grow up in idleness. The value, dignity and necessity of 
work must be inculcated at an early age. If mental work does 
not appeal to youth, then physical labor must be taught them, but 
under no condition should they be permitted to drift along 
through school in an idle, lazy, carefree, indifferent manner. But 
in the case of those who are capable of benefiting by a liberal 
education, how long shall they remain in school before learning 
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a trade or beginning in a real serious manner their lifework ? 

If we agree that the high school cannot be made a vocational 
school we must in some way find an answer to this question. 
The prevailing conviction that it is the duty of a democracy to 
educate each child up to the limit of his capacity no matter what 
his prospects in life renders it difficult to formulate an answer. 
Possibly a way out of the difficulty might be found if we re- 
adjusted the time element in elementary or high school education 
or in both. Since our present distribution of time,—eight years 
in the elementary school and four years in high school, did not 
have its origin in a carefully thought out system of education 
but rather haphazardly came into being, we need make no apolo- 
gies for changing it. If the training we now give in twelve years 
can be imparted in ten years, or as Dr. Pritchett thinks, nine 
years, then we might set the end of high school as the time limit 
of liberal education for every youth not going to college. This 
would not mean that he must graduate from high school before 
learning a trade any more than it means that at present; but it 
would imply that the graduate of high school at the age of fif- 
teen or sixteen would not be too far advanced in years to learn a 
trade. 


More than ten years ago at the New Orleans meeting of this 
Association it was proposed by Bishop Howard that the time of 
elementary schooling be reduced to six years. Two years ago 
at the Milwaukee Convention Father Connell gave in detail the 
reasons why such a change appeared inevitable. Many educators 
in the public school system favor it and the junior high school is 
a step in that direction. We are told that Europeans do in nine 
years what it takes us twelve years to accomplish and do it even 
better than we in our longer period of time. 

The period of elementary education should extend, we believe, 
from the age of six to the age of twelve. “A child during this 
time needs discipline and drill, and his teachers should aim to 
give him a thorough mastery of the rudiments of knowledge and 
should teach him how to study. A child who has learned to ap- 
ply his mind and has acquired habits of virtue and attention has 
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received a good elementary education. The chief purpose of the 
education of the elementary period should be to train in moral 
and mental discipline and not to impart information.” 

After the elementary schoo! will come the high school whose 
doors will open to al! who can benefit by the higher education. If 
we be content with the present late start in life of our high 
school and college graduates the period of secondary education 
will extend over six years. If not there must be a reduction in 
the time. From present indications I should say the tendency is 
towards a high school training of three or at most four years fol- 
‘owing upon an elementary education of six years. 

This seems like a revolution in our present system. It is, 
and many improvements in our present way of educating will 
make the change possible. A reasonable number of pupils to 
each teacher even in the grades; better teaching and better . fa- 
cilities for training teachers, a greater love of true scholarship on 
the part of the public, recognition that the home is an agency 
of education, curtailment of extra-mural social and athletic ac- 
tivities in conflict with scholarly endeavor, a reatization that the 
main purpose of the school is to impart power, not merely to 
cram the memory with facts. In summarizing the present status 
of secondary education we would set forth the following state- 
ments. 

Universal secondary education as an ideal is firmly intrenched, 
resting on the will of the people. Efforts should be made to re- 
duce the time spent in the elementary and secondary school and 
even in the shortened course to give a better, more sincere and 
thorough education than we give at present. Those pupils that 
can profit by a liberal education ought to be encouraged to take 
it even though they cannot attend college. Though this cultural 
course need not be as rigid as the traditional classical course it 
should be free from subjects that under the guise of interest or 
natural attraction or special aptitudes serve merely as distrac- 
tions and possess no disciptinary value. 

As for the remaining pupils who because of mediocre talent 
or lack of interest can not profit by the cultural course, as much 
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fundamental cultural training as possible should be given thei. 
For the rest new studies might be added provided they are a 
real discipline and not a mere dissipation. They should not he 
introduced into the curriculum in a wholesa'e and haphazard 
fashion as has been done in the past but very slowly and very 
deliberately. “If new subjects are to bear fruit they must be 
sincere. No course is likely to be fruitful in any subject if it 
pretends to do something that it does not and cannot accomplish. 
The school is primarily an intellectual agency. Inte‘lectual sin- 
cerity is the ideal by which its course must be determined.” 

Every effort should be made to secure a high order of per- 
formance in a few fundamental subjects. Encouraging a child 
to think about a vocation in life is commendable no matter how 
young he may be; but picking a vocation for him at the unde- 
veloped high school age may turn out a most unwise proceeding. 
The school exists primarily to train the mind and only sec- 
ondarily to impart information. There is grave danger of our 
reversing this order. We must not be too ready to accommo- 
date ourselves to the tastes of immature youth. It is quite pos- 
sible that they do not know what is for their good and if left to 
themselves would seek the easiest way out. “The boy who can 
study only what he likes in school is governed in after life by 
his likes and dislikes rather than by his reason.” 

Let us not get excited over vocational schoo's and junior high 
schools which so far have not solved the problems confronting 
us. Let us ever remember the primary purpose of our being, 
to develop young men and women of sterling character, for in 
devoting too much time to the consideration of the secular in 
education we are likely to forget the spiritual. 
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CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 


PROCEEDINGS 
LOUISVILLE, JUNE 30, 1926 

The conference of Catholic Women’s Colleges was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 30, at Nazareth College. The 
meeting was cal‘ed to order and opened with prayer by the Chair- 
man, Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., Ken- 
rick Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri. 

In his opening address Dr. Corcoran welcomed the delegates 
and visitors to the Conference and voiced the satisfaction all felt 
at holding the session in the parlors of a college for women. 
Kentucky, he remarked, is doing its generous share in promoting 
the cause of Christian education and it is gratifying for us to-day 
to be with the representatives of a community of Sisters whose 
zealous courage is exemplified in this school whose doors have 
been opened to us in warmest welcome. 

After dwelling at some length on the necessity and nature of 
higher education for the womanhood of to-day, the speaker re- 
counted the reasons for holding a conference such as the present. 
Its purpose was to provide an opportunity for a free expression 
of ideas and an interchange of views on prob!ems peculiar to the 
institutions represented here. That there are such problems and 
phases of the educational question no one can question, problems 
academic, social, religious; and their consideration is well worth 
the time and attention that we can devote to them in our annual 
conferences. 

The reason for the selection of this year’s topic was found in 
the inspiration provided by the Eucharistic Congress from whose 
sessions many of the delegates had come to the Educational Con- 
vention. At this time spiritual values are uppermost in our 
thoughts and it is well for us at this juncture to reflect upon the 
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character of the spiritual training imparted in our Catholic col- 
leges for women. This feature of the work in which we are en- 
gaged is probably the strongest reason we can allege for the ex- 
istence of such schools as we represent. Our claim to superiority 
over secular colleges, whether coeducational or not, is based upon 
our presumptive ability to give something that they do not and 
cannot give, and that something is a spiritual force and nourish- 
ment derived from the spirit, doctrines and institutions of Christ 
as adapted to the needs and aspirations of woman. 

The Chairman made reference to the main divisions of the pa- 
per that was to be read on the subject and bespoke earnest at- 
tention to its several points as a preliminary to general discus. 
sion of the topic. Before presenting the writer of the paper an- 
nouncement was made that henceforth the annual session .of the 
Conference of Catholic Colleges for women wou!d be held on 
the Monday afternoon of the Convention week. 

Doctor Corcoran then submitted the minutes of the conference 
held in Pittsburgh and a brief summary of the minutes of the 
meeting of Deans in New York, and explained the omission from 
last year’s report of papers read in the latter meeting. The min- 
utes were accepted without discussion. ; 

A well written paper, “Spiritual Formation in our Catholic 
Co:leges for Women,” was read by Sister Mary Adeline, S. C. N., 
Ph. D., of Nazareth College. The Chairman expressed his ad- 
miration of the paper and suggested lines along which criticism 
and discussion might profitably be made. He also spoke of the 
use of the means at the disposal of Catholic educators and which 
the colleges outside the faith had not—attendance at Mass, re- 
ception of the sacraments, devotions, etc. 

Discussion of the paper was opened by a Sister of Divine Provi- 
dence, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, and 
participated in by Sister Thomas Aquinas, Mother Francesca, 
Sister Rose Althaire and Sister Aloysius. 

The Sister of Divine Providence dwelt on the importance of 
correlating religion with the daily duties and occurrences of life 
and the desirability of creating a parochial atmosphere in Catho- 
lic colleges by allowing students to conduct certain activities such 
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as care of the altar, choir service, etc., which might prove useful 
later in life; also to prepare them for the transition from college 
to their home life and enable them to take up its duties as good 
Catholics and good citizens, neither apologetic nor aggressive 
but as progressive members of society and fearless exponents of 
the faith. 

The opinion of the delegates regarding modern dancing, 
whether it should be allowed or prohibited or how it should be 
controlled, was asked, to which Dr. Corcoran replied that it was 
not likely that the Association would go on record by issuing any 
pronouncement on that subject, which lies more within the prov- 
ince of the moral theologian and the chaplain, a matter for 
supervision and instruction. 

Sister Thomas Aquinas called in question the statement that 
the Catholic college exists expressly for the spiritual formation of 
the students, maintaining that the purpose was for the intellec- 
tual development of the student as well as the spiritual. To this 
Dr. Corcoran replied that the primary purpose in having distinct 
Catholic colleges for women is in the spiritual rather than in the 
intellectual order. Sister Thomas Aquinas maintained that if the 
college is to succeed it must educate the whole self; unless the in- 
teliectual work is brought to the highest degree of excellence 
students will not attend our Catholic colleges. The Chairman 
maintained that there is no real disagreement on this point. The 
Catholic college must be equal to the best in the inteliectual in- 
struction but the secular education might be obtained elsewhere 
while the spiritual formation could not. Therefore it is for the 
spiritual formation that the Catholic college is absolutely neces- 
sary. Mother Francesca stressed the need of so strengthening 
the moral courage of our students that they will maintain the 
ideals of their Alma Mater, and recommended the establishment 
of a national honor system as a means to this end. 

A Sister asked whether or not attendance at daily Mass should 
be made obligatory. After some discussion it was found that 
none of the colleges represented required daily attendance. 

Sister Aloysius raised the question whether the Catholic college 
for women is doing its full duty and urged that a definite stand 
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be taken for the strict and uniform enforcement of reasonabl 
discipline; that we face the problems of the time, such evils as 
divorce, holding a position after marriage instead of maintain- 
ing the home, etc., and so train our students that they wil! act 
according to Catholic principles through life. Dr. Corcoran 
characterized this as plain talk and recommended unanimity of 
sentiment and practice, and especially stressed the point that a 
student dismissed from one school should not be taken into an- 
other under Catholic auspices without a clear understanding 
of the reason for dismissal. 


Dr. Corcoran then proposed the next subject for discussion, the 
advisabi:ity of establishing a national honor system in the Cath- 
olic schoo's, and invited an expression of opinion at the present 
time or communication of views by letter after further considera- 
tion. Sister Reynalde suggested that a questionnaire be sent to 
which the Chairman replied that he thought that a personal ap- 
peal wouid bring better results. There was some discussion as to 
the requisites for entrance to such an association, whether char- 
acter or scholarship be made the basis and whether students, 
graduates or both should be eligible for membership. Sister 
Josephine Rosaire spoke of the advisability of making character 
the basis. Rev. Joseph Di-lon then expressed his conviction that 
scholarship must be given first consideration in determining the 
qualifications for entrance, and offered a motion that the Chair- 
man. appoint a committee to investigate during the year and re- 
port back to the Chair and eventually to this meeting. The mo- 
tion was carried. Doctor Corcoran said he wou!d appoint a com- 
mittee of three or five, and asked the members to collect as much 
information as possible on the subject under consideration. 

The Chairman announced that the sectional meetings of the 
deans of the colleges wi!l be he!d next. year on Monday morning 
in the city in which the Association will meet and the Conference 
of Catholic Women’s Colleges will be held on the afternoon of 
that day. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 

MortHer M. IGNnatius, 
Secretary. 
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SPIRITUAL FORMATION IN OUR CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


SISTER MARY ADELINE, S. C. N., NAZARETH COLLEGE, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Within the last twenty-five years many Catho‘ic col‘eges for 
women have been opened. These are mainly if not entirely un- 
der the direction of our teaching sisterhoods. We shall not dis- 
cuss the necessity or the fitness of this latest development in the 
Catholic educational field. For good or il! the higher education 
of women is with us and it has come to stay. The opening of so 
many of these col'eges is evidence of the need of a separate for- 
mation for young women. This need is more in the spiritual and 
moral domain than in the intellectual. Woman’s power and in- 
fluence are greater in the moral and spiritual sphere and our high- 
est aim is to form nob‘e Christian women—women worthy of a 
place beside Agnes, Monica, Catherine, Teresa, and all that line 
of holy maids and matrons that has adorned the Church from the 
earliest times to our present day. 

Our girls when they leave us wil! be called upon to fill places 
as the mothers of families and as religious in the cloisters. The 
majority of them, however, will be simply women in the world, 
but we hope not of the world. Statistics show that eighty per 
cent of all women marry but that on‘y thirty per cent of the 
women graduates of col'eges marry and then rather late in life. 
As far as I know no statistics in regard to the marriages of the 
graduates of our Catholic colleges for women are available. In 
the absence of reliable data on this point we can on'y assume that 
the condition which prevails in non-Catholic colleges exists in 
our own. At the same time we may be sure that not more than 
one per cent of our Catholic women enter the various sisterhoods 
and it is most likely that only a small percentage of our graduates 
become religious. 
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Whether this state of affairs is desirable or not the fact re- 
mains that we are forming most of our students for a place in 
the world. No matter where they go we want them to carry with 
them a clear intelligent appreciation of the tenets of the Christian 
faith and a deep conviction of their unalterable truth. We want 
them cast into the strong mould of earnest followers of Christ that 
they may give examples of heroic virtues shining out in the dark- 
ness of materialism and selfishness around them. Most of them 
wil have to do this while adapting themselves to the common 
sense, matter-of-fact give-and-take of the business and _ profes- 
sional world. Catho!ic women in America to-day are in a very 
different atmosphere from their sisters of former times but the 
same virtues that adorned the heroines of other days must grace 
our modern girls; the means for acquiring these virtues are the 
same—the sacraments and prayer. The steadfast performance 
of everyday duty is a powerful aid in spiritual formation but in 
all special exercises for the purpose we must take a middle course. 
We cannot leave our students entirely alone nor can we ordinari'y 
chain them down to a routine of religious observances. They are 
neither children of the world nor novices in the cloister. We 
must take their age, sex, character and future position into con- 
sideration. 


One of the most powerful means toward spiritual develop- 
ment is the course in religion. In other courses the teachers are 
men and women who have specialized in their subjects. The pro- 
fessor of religion shou'd be a specialist also. Ordinarily only a 
priest is a master of the subject; besides it was to priests only 
that Our Lord said: “Teach ye all nations . . . whatsoever | 
have commanded you.” In my opinion it is likely that the 
simplest impromptu from one divinely commissioned will work 
more toward the sanctification of the hearers than the most 
learned, most carefully prepared and most eloquent lecture from 
one not so fortified. For my own part [ should want at least a 
portion of the course given by a priest and the rest of it in close co- 
operation with him. This may be a simple matter in some locali- 
ties but in others where priests are few and each of the few is try- 
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ing to do the work of several, it becomes a difficulty. The sparing 
of even one man a few hours a month for the instruction of young 
women who have already had far more than the average laity can 
obtain in a lifetime, becomes a serious matter. But it is a mis- 
fortune when priestly instruction must be denied. Such a condi- 
tion is to be deplored and even the best substitute may be poor. 
The course itself can only center around the dogmas of the 
Church, her system of morality, divine worship, the sacraments 
and prayer. These must be set forth in a way to convince the in- 
tellect and to win the heart to a profound love of everything 
that pertains to our holy faith. Besides this a simple reverent 
study of Our Lord’s life based of course on the Gospels will work 
wonders toward awakening a warm personal attachment to Christ 
the King, which will accompany the students through life. Ser- 
mons and conferences should supplement these instructions. 


In all our efforts at spiritual formation we must remember the 
words of St. Paul, “I planted, Apollo watered, but God giveth the 
increase.” God has promised this increase main'y to two things, 
the sacraments and prayer. We do need to be reminded some- 
times that one who hears Mass on Sundays and ho!y days of 
obligation and receives the sacraments once a year is a practical 
Catholic. Yet the college woman who limits her devotions to 
the barest essentials of the spiritual life is in danger of failing 
even in that. Daily attendance at holy Mass shou!d be encour- 
aged but it is a question whether it should be made obligatory. 
Many non-Catholic schools make daily attendance at chapel com- 
pulsory, but their hours are much more convenient than those of 
assembling in a convent chapel. Yet the glory of the sacrifice 
and the boundless outpouring of grace would seem enough to 
open the eyes of any sluggard and make her not only willing but 
eager to forego the extra sleep in order to hear Mass. Religion 
at the “point of the bayonet” is seldom well received. Many 
young men and young women have refused to practice their 
faith after leaving school because they “had too much of it.” Are 
these people simply perverse or is imprudent zeal on our part re- 
sponsib‘e for an occasional spiritual wreck? 
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The worthy reception of the Holy Eucharist is the most effica- 


cious means of acquiring holiness. Pius X in his decree Quemad 
modum, declared that frequent and daily Communion should be 
encouraged in “establishments for the Christian education of 
youth.” The daily reception of Holy Communion is of course a 
matter for the individual conscience under the guidance of the 
confessor, yet a timely word from teacher or friend may wield a 
powerful influence toward bringing a soul to the Source of 
Grace. Often daily Communion begun at school becomes a habit 
which stays with one through life. Even should the good cus- 
tom become a thing of the past the recollection of the time when 
she was a dai:y communicant will remain and may preserve her 
from serious falls. Week!iy confession is a practice ‘closely con- 
nected with frequent Communion not because of its necessity 
but as another source of grace and as a means of obtaining direc- 
tion. St. Francis de Sa‘es urged Philothea to seek out a wise 
director and to let him guide her in the spiritual life. 

All these things, instruction in Christian doctrine, the reception 
of the sacraments and the guidance of the confessor, serve to 
anchor the student spiritua!ly and to create in the mind an atti- 
tude altogether too !acking in our day. They bring the realiza- 
tion that God bestows the chief means of sanctification only 
through the channels which He Himself has ordained. Apart 
from these there is a rich fie‘’d which the student herself can 
cultivate ; visits to the Blessed Sacrement, devotions to the Blessed 
Virgin, to St. Joseph, the Guardian Angel; membership in sodal- 
ities, and that unceasing prayer counselied in the Gospel. 
Through God’s grace these exercises prepare the soil of the heart 
for an abundant harvest of good works. Devotion to Our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament should become so much a part of a wo- 
man’s life that the day would seem incomplete without its visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament and she would never pass her parish 
church without paying Our Divine Lord a brief call. No Cath- 
olic girl should grow up without a tender devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. Whether they show it cr not our girls are not wanting 
in loya‘ty to Our Lady. They feel without saying it that she is 
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their model even if they can never reach her heights. At times 
they may skip weekly office and sodality but they would not for 
the world be without these exercises. 


and our Catholic college 
women must train themselves in this holy exercise. “More 


Our Divine Lord says, “pray always’ 


things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” The 
consciousness of the abiding presence of Him “in whom we live 
and move and are” is a powerful spur to holiness of life. Among 
our Kentucky hills for generations it has been the custom for 
Catholic parents to assemble their families morning and evening 
for prayers in common. This beautiful custom seems to be pass- 
ing away. Can our college women from the force of their own 
characters and from the depths of their piety revive it? Surely 
a short prayer at the beginning of class, morning and evening de- 
votions for resident students, grace before and after meals, are 
little spiritual formalities which should not be neglected and 
which at the same time are not 'ong enough to become irksome 
even to the indevout. This is an age singularly averse to “much 
praying,” prone to laud the active life at the expense of the con- 
templative, forgetting that we were made to iove, honor and serve 
God by adoration, praise and thanksgiving. 

Another aid in the spiritual formation of our young women 
is the annual retreat during which they withdraw completely from 
their ordinary routine and fix their minds entirely upon the things 
of the sou’. Few girls attempt to shirk this exercise and most of 
them come out of a retreat better than they went in. It brings 
home in a most powerful manner the fact that personal holiness 
is the chief aim of life. Some people question the great benefit of 
a retreat for people living in the world. They fear that it merely 
awakens a transitory pious sentimentality which takes the mind 
away from the prosaic duties of every day. They fear that it 


may cause a dislike for the “common things” which fill the round 
of the ordinary woman’s life. Experience proves the contrary. 

As an outward manifestation of the interior spirit, the Cath- 
olic college should cultivate in its students the distinguishing 
virtues of charity and purity. Since woman has been endowed 
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by the Creator with a capacity for love denied to her sterner 
brother we should expect to find in her charity in word, thought 
and action. This must be true charity having for its mainspring 
the love of God for His own sake and the love of neighbor for 
the sake of God. This charity does not forbid a square look into 
the face of things and a recognition of facts as they are. Sympathy 
for the afflicted and a willingness to aid and serve should show 
itself in every Catholic girl. 


The world has a right to expect the Catholic woman to be so 
pure and clean of heart that not so much as a breath of un- 
chastity should approach her. She has ever the spotless Mary 
before her and she looks upon her always as her exemplar and 
mother. The attiude of the world is becoming horridly pagan 
upon this point. Manners are becoming looser and seemingly 
all restraint and modesty are passing away. How can we keep 
our girls free from the taint around them? The Holy Father 
has lifted his voice against immodesty in women’s dress and more 
than one Catholic Bishop in different parts of the world has 
ordered the exclusion of women from churches unless “their 
skirts are well below the knee, their arms covered to below the 
elbow, and their necks covered to the throat.” Surely there is 
something foolish if not downright sinful in a garb that brings 
ecclesiastical condemnation upon it. Unless they themselves can 
be convinced of its impropriety it is especially hard for religious 
women to make an effective stand against the prevailing fashions. 
In the midst of this it is a consolation to remember that in other 
ages apostolic men were forced to raise their voices against 
extravagances in women’s dress. Witness St. John Chrysostom 
in Constantinople and Savonarola to the women of Florence. 
Some of their utterances indicate that indecent dress in the 
twentieth century was indecent dress in the fourth and the 
fifteenth centuries. Many of our women are always modest. 
No matter how rich they dress there is never the slightest offense 
against modesty. Surely it is not just a nun’s fancy that these 
women are really the best-dressed and most charming. St. Francis 
de Sales would always have devout people not only well-dressed 
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but the best-dressed if their station could afford it, otherwise the 
neatest and the cleanest in any company. “Your bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost”, says St. Paul. A reasonable care 
of the body betokens reverence for the indwelling spirit, but 
excess in this matter is as reprehensible and should be as far from 
a Christian woman as excess in food or drink. 


Our young women as part of their spiritual formation should 
be urged to cultivate the friendship of those in school and out 
of school who hold the same ideals as themselves and who can 
render aid in the spiritual combat. This need not take the 
innocent joy out of living. St. Francis de Sales wished devout 
Christians to be the happiest and most cheerful people in the 
world. Their clear understanding of the real value of things 
should prevent undue anxiety about transitory things. Com- 
panionship is a powerful factor in the life of the young. It is 
comparatively easy to be devout when people around are so. In 
the main our Catholic colleges have only those who can be a help 
to one another in the spiritual life. An irreligious girl who 
would mock at piety or attempt to air atheistic views should be 
dismissed as quickly as one guilty of unchastity. Our Christian 
standards in all things are far above any other that the world has 
ever known. “Be ye therefore perfect even as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect” is the exhortation of the All-holy Christ. This 
perfection is the ideal presented to us all and there is one path 
to it, “the old beaten path of the Ten Commandments” which 
through centuries multitudes of God’s saints have trod and left 
Church history rich with the records of their deeds. This path 
must be followed by all and in it the most heroic virtues can be 
practiced, but within this there is a narrower path which all are 
free to take or leave but which if properly followed leads more 
surely to eternal life—the path of the counsels. Why do not 
more of those who study with us take it? 

There is hardly a factor in the life of a college girl which has 
not some bearing upon her spiritual formation. The faculty of 
the school, mostly religious, can exert the strongest influence by 
building in themselves a spiritual edifice higher and stronger than 
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the one they would attempt to rear in their students. No half 
measures or measures taken for a selfish purpose can impose 
upon sharp-eyed, sharp-witted, and often sharp-tongued young 
women ever alert to detect a flaw where they perhaps had a right 
not to expect such even in trivial matters. Many can find excuses 
for big faults where little meannesses rouse their finest scorn. 
Our religious teachers must apply themselves most seriously to 
their own personal sanctification. Unless the Old Adam is rooted 
out of their own hearts they can never lead others to the 
throne of Almighty God. To me it seems that the stress of 
modern educational systems is in danger of leading the thoughts 
of some religious away from the primary end of religious life. 
Our students will forgive an error in a mathematical calculation, 
a faulty metre in an English line, or a misstatement in regard 
to a scientific fact, but they will despise any action that borders 
on a violation of a Commandment even in a small matter, or any 
littleness of soul. We are most fatally undone unless we live up 
to our profession. This can not be the austere, I-am-holier-than- 
thou attitude, but it must be real sanctity coupled with a pro- 
found respect for others and an earnest good will. Like St. Paul 
we must make ourselves, “all to all that we may win all to Christ.” 
Counsel from a holy religious at an opportune time is often like 
the “blessed rain from heaven upon the earth beneath” but it 
requires rare prudence to know just when to give it. Most people 
need a word of encouragement now and then. We should never 
flatter but be generous in praising a worthy deed. 

The voice of the chaplain can be effective in the spiritual 
formation of our collegians whether he be charged with their 
religious instruction or not. His care and diligence in looking 
after divine worship, his example of fidelity to duty, his zeal 
in the administration of the sacraments, will be an inspiration for 
the young women who look to him for guidance, 

Throughout the chief aim should be to develop self-reliance 
and a sense of responsibility. These college women will be ex- 
pected to show forth in their lives the highest that Catholic train- 
ing can produce. Let them feel that they must never be found 
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wanting. Their recreations are strong factors in the develop- 
ment of self-reliance and responsibility. Here where the students 
are comparatively free from supervision they are most likely 
to show themselves as they are. The ability to play a part in 
recreation without monopolizing the game is an art indeed. Such 
a thing shows the unselfish girl perhaps more quickly than any- 
thing else. The athletic field and the dramatic circle sometimes 
call forth almost heroic examples of the Christian virtues of 
modesty, forbearance and cooperation. These things have a 
place in college life and if the students are dominated by a Catholic 
spirit there is little danger of either of these activities exerting 
anything but a good influence. They show that fun can be pure 
and clean and real fun at the same time. We think sometimes 
that many of our college women can rival Mrs. Markleham in 
her ability “to stand amusement.” But surely a woman trained 
according to Catholic ideals will be strong enough in after life to 
discountenance ‘the indecencies of screen, stage and dance.” 

The united force of all our efforts is directed toward produc- 
ing a warm personal attachment to Christ and His teaching which 
no earthly storm can uproot. We do not want our Catholic 
women to be dead automata, but real Christian women, able to 
face the world and give an account of the faith that is in them. 


DISCUSSION 


S1stER MAry ANGELIQUE: The beautiful paper that has just been read 
to us has touched upon all the vital points in the religious formation of 
young ladies in our Catholic colleges. All that-I may add must of 
necessity be a mere repetition of what has already been so well said. 

We hear so much of separation of Church and State, of education 
according to the public school system in which religion on the one side and 
all else that pertains to education on the other side must be kept distinctly 
apart, of civic and social life where Catholics enter not as Catholics but 
as citizens-of a free ard independent Republic, that we as educators are 
apt to fall into routine practices that may leave the impression upon the 
minds of those we instruct that religion is something for one part of the 
day, that practical life is for the other part, and that the two are distinct 
and separate. 

Our Catholic colleges for women are to be commended for the efforts 
they are making to keep their courses and equipment adjusted to the 
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chenzing reeds and demands of their student bodies and for the success 
with which they have proven themselves able to measure up their results 
by the academic standards that are used by the school system of the na- 
tion. But these standards, however they may impinge upon the question 
of relizious training, are not primarily concerned with the idea of teaching 
religion or of measuring its influence upon the student mind. It is there 
that the public system stops and exactly there that the Catholic college has 
its distinctive motive for existence. It is of concern to all of us who are 
interested and participating in the work of our Catholic colleges for women 
that we do not let ourselves be so overcome with the multiplicity of prob- 
lems connected with the general academic standardization that we neglect 
to give the proper thought, time, place, and stress to the fostering and 
development of the religious content of our curriculum and college life. 

Doctors Shields and Pace, in the workirg out of readers for Catholic 
elementary schools, have built upcn the fundamental principle that every 
act ard moment of our lives, if properly motivated, is based upon and 
permeated with religion. Not that religion is something artificially added 
to the body of instruction, an accretion superimposed upon the sum total 
of the generally accepted stardard curriculum, but that it is a spirit 
breathed into the earthy mass and quickening it into a vital, uplifting, 
divinizing force. If our Catholic colleges for women function in such 
wise that the student’s dezree implies this vitalized mass of knowledge 
and experience, then may we say that they are succeeding in giving a proper 
spiritual formation to their students 

It is of importance that the character of the religious practices and 
environment in our Catholic colleges should not be too different from that 
which the college student will meet in her after college career. Is it not 
possible for our Catholic colleges to adjust themselves to a more parochial 
standard? An ideal and practical situation, it seems to me, would be one 
with parochial atmosphere in which students would be responsible for and 
leaders in religious observances; groups of girls would be interested in 
and responsible for the decoration and upkeep of altars with an organiza- 
tion in the school similar to the altar societies in the parishes; Children ot 
Mary activities, League of the Sacred Heart organizations, C. S. M. C. 
ventures would be under the initiative and direction of students. Service in 
the college choir is an excellent preparation for young ladies going back 
into their own parishes where there is not a paid choir. There are many 
ways and means that we might use to create a parochial leadership and 
fellowship spirit among our students which would make their going back 
into their parishes not a transition in which much of the college spirit and 
practice would be lost, but a continuation in which they would grow to a 
practical religious maturity. 

If our college students are deeply and thoroughly convinced of the true 
relative values of their religious, social and civic heritage, they will enter 
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into their lifework with a strength and courage that calls for no apology 
for the faith that is in them, but that carries with it a positive conviction 
for themselves and their fellow companions that their being staunch and 
true Catholics makes of them dependable members of their social circle and 
Progressive, active citizens of the world. 








LIBRARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1926 

The meetings of the Library Section were he!d in Room B, of 
the Woman’s Club. After prayer, Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., 
Ph.D., Chairman, warmly welcomed the assembly, expressing 
his gratification at the interest in the forward movement now in 
full swing in the Catholic library field as evidenced by the over- 
flowing attendance there present. 

The first paper of the afternoon, “The Stimulation of Good 
Reading Habits as an Educational Asset,” was read by Mr. 
Gecrge T. Settle, Librarian of the Free Public Library, Louis- 
vile, Kentucky. The burden of Mr. Settle’s address was that the 
secret of stimulating good reading habits calculated to be of ed- 
ucational value lies in a choice collection of books, adequate li- 
brary equipment, a professional library atmosphere, funds sufh- 
cient to afford the patrons a fairly up-to-date and balanced col- 
lection. Mr. Settle likewise emphasized the benefit to be derived 
from directed reading courses and the importance of courses in 
the use of libraries. 

The next paper, “The School Library and Adult Education,” 
was to have been given by Mr. Carl Milam, Secretary of the 
American Library Association, but the A. L. A. detailed him 
to attend the International Congress of Librarians and Booklovers 
at Prague, and substituted Miss Pauline J. Fihe, Head of the 
Adult Education Department of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
for this meeting. Miss Fihe outlined the objectives and methods 
of the Adult Education movement in American libraries and 
illustrated how Catholic libraries have a great field here for de- 
velopment which is bound to be of untold benefit. The pro- 
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cedure observed by directors of Adult Education departments 
preserves absolutely the liberty of the individual, the assistance 
simply flowing from the suggestive and scientific guidance of 
specialists, and from personal contact. After pointing out the 
immense assistance to the librarian the American Library Asso- 
ciation has given by providing their “Reading With a Purpose” 
series of pamphlets, each one dealing with a single branch of 
study, e. g., biology, chemistry, philosophy, etc., the speaker said 
that the need for similar lists drawn up by Catholic authorities 
is quite imperative. 

The most popular address on the program, “Books and the 
Boy,” was delivered by Rev. Francis J. Finn, S. J., the well 
known author of Cincinnati. 

Father Finn made an earnest plea for more good books to be 
written for the Catholic girls and boys, and an appeal to Catho- 
lic editors to advertise these books and let the boys and girls 
know what books are avai-able to read and where they can obtain 
them. In an interesting and informal way he retraced for his 
hearers that part of his life which had to do with the subject 
in hand, and stated that when he was a boy in schoo! there was 
practica:‘ly nothing in Catholic literature for the school children. 
He emphasized the influence that the right kind of reading has 
on the future of girls and boys, and stated that good books 
were responsible for many a vocation to the religious -life, and 
mean higher ideals and higher Catholic life. At the age of seven 
Father Finn read the Children of the Catacombs, one of the few 
Catholic books of the times, and which made a lasting impres- 
sion on his life. 

Father Finn stated that while he was growing up the writers 
in Catholic papers were always telling Catholic children not to 
read this and that, warning parents against those books which 
the Catholic children were of course reading because they had 
nothing else, but no one made a move to give the children the 
kind of books they shou'd have and that they wanted. He felt at 
that time that if those writers had given one-tenth of their time 
to writing for the Catholic boys and girls instead of getting after 
them they would have accomplished more good. 
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About every twenty years, said Father Finn, he had one good 
idea, and at the age of twenty-three, indignant at the scolding 
as well as the lack of help to remedy the situation, he decided he 
would write something himself for Catholic boys,—with Tom 
Playfair as the result written at that time not for pub‘ication but 
for the boys of St. Mary’s College, Kansas. In his work among 
the two hundred or more boys there he had noticed how eager 
they were for a good story, how absolutely carried away they 
often were, and what an immediate as well as lasting effect it had 
on the most careless of them. Forty years ago only one publish- 
ing company printed Catholic juveniles; now of course things 
are different and there are many. Boys will imitate what they 
admire, and to put the right kind of books in their hands means 
an encouragement to the higher spiritual life. 


Father Finn recalled the pioneers in Catholic juvenile litera- 
ture, and with the wealth of good books now available, said the 
bridge we had yet to cross was getting these books in the hands 
of the young. He felt that editors of Catholic papers were neg- 
iecting an important duty and overlooking one of the greatest 
opportunities for he!pfulness when they did not advertise the good 
books our Catholic children should read. Such publicity 1s 
entirely outside and has no connection with any paid advertise- 
ments which the publishers of those books might place with Cath- 
olic papers. It is a bigger thing than that, a duty, an obligation, 
which the Catholic press owes to our children, to tell them not 
only what books they should read but where they can get them. 


Father Finn stated that we would be surprised and amazed 
to know of the different sections of this country, including cities 
of good size, where Catholic books simply cannot be obtained at 
ail. As a starter to relieve this situation he told of the begin- 
ning and growth of the Little Flower Library under his direc- 
tion, the headquarters of which is at 520 Sycamore Street, Cin- 
cinnati. This circulating library has a total of between fifteen 
and twenty thousand books which are available upon request 
to any community getting in touch with the headquarters. Father 
Finn said he felt the whole problem should be and could be 
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solved if we do not give way to apathy, and asked full coopera- 
tion from every source to the end that our Catholic boys and girls 
would be as familiar with the names of Catholic authors as they 
now are with many whom we would rather they did not know. 

The fourth paper, ‘Reading for Girls,” by Sister M. Eugene, 
Ss. S. N. D., St. Mary’s College, Prarie du Chien, Wis., set forth 
the interesting problem of leading the youthful feminine mind 
away from the cheap and often risque literature which easily 
magnetizes the modern girl. 

Rev. William F. Cunningham, C. S. C., Ph. D., Director of 
the School of Education, University of Notre Dame, concluded 
the program of the first session with a paper entitled, “Inspira- 
tional Reading for Teachers.” In a scholarly fashion Father 
Cunningham indicated how departmentalized education as we 
commonly have it now tends to cramp the mind and how teachers 
who desire to inspire their pupils must first inspire themselves. 

Dr. Foik appointed the fo:lowing to act as a Committee on 
Nominations and Resolutions: Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O. S. 
B., Chairman; Rev. William M. Stinson, S. J.; Rev. Julius W. 
Haun, Ph. D. 


The attendance at this session was estimated at 450. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1926 

A Round Table discussion was held at 4 p. m., Rev. Charles 
P. Raffo, LL. D., pastor of St. Charles Borromeo’s church, Louis- 
ville, opening the discussion with a paper on “The Great Value 
and Necessity of the Best Catholic Reading for Our Schools.” 
After this discussion followed the reports of the committees at 
the call of Dr. Foik. In the absence of Rev. Henry H. Regnet, 
S. J., Chairman of the Committee for the Revision of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification on Religion in Conformity with Catholic 
Principles, Rev. William M. Stinson, S. J., read Father Regnet’s 
report. The work is progressing slowly, according to the report, 
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and it is hoped that the revision will be completed in time to be 
of some service for the next edition of the Dewey Decimal Class 
ification Tables. The report follows: 


REPORT ON REVISION OF THE DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 

As stated in last year’s report the five members of your com- 
mittee divided the sections of the D C 200 among themselves 
for intensive study, the particular scheme being the very detailed 
amplification made by the Societe de Bibliographie of Brussels. 
It was rather confidently expected that before the end of the 
scho:astic year 1925-6 the preliminary work would be completed 
so that the entire plan could be gone over again before being 
submitted to the editor of the D C classification. Unfortunately 
scarcely any progress has been made during the past year. One 
of the members of the Committee, Rev. John Lenhart, O. M. 
Cap., because of a change of occupation found it impossible to 
carry through his portion of the work, and owing to press of 
other engagements Rev. W. M. Stinson, S. J., was prevented 
from completing the section allotted to him. Miss Fellows, 
editor of the D C classification, has not been heard from in 
regard to progress made on the revision in her office. 

Your committee will attempt to make further headway during 
the approaching school year, since the need of the revision is 
becoming more acute from year to year. As our Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning develop their library resources the 
expansion of the religion section becomes ever more imperative. 
We cannot rest until we have contributed to the solution of this 
problem. 


Owing to an accumulation of difficu'ties confronting the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Nomenclature for Use in Catholic Libraries, 
Rev. Lester C. Kuenzel, Chairman of the Committee, was unable 
to submit a report this year. However, the committee has arrived 
at a more efficient and satisfactory means of obtaining their ob- 
jective. The scheme hinges on the publication of the projected 
Readers’ Guide to Catholic Periodical Literature and will be 
fully outlined in the report to be submitted at the next annual 
meeting. 

Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D., presented the report on his 
efforts for the Readers’s Guide to Catho!ic Periodical Literature, 
as follows: 
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REPORT ON THE READER’S GUIDE TO CATHOLIC 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

At the last meeting of the Library Section at Pittsburgh the 
Chairman of this Committee reported that there was a great 
possibility of getting the Reader’s Guide under way before this 
present meeting at Louisville. During the year we have had 
some very serious setbacks to our efforts. Our requests for as- 
sistance had worked its way to the supreme convention of the 
Knights of Columbus at Duluth with the recommendation that 
the project receive the kindest consideration of the committee 
under the good of the order. Action was postponed until the 
quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors in the fal at Mon- 
treal. After a careful consideration the Directors of the Knights 
of Co!umbus felt that the financial burdens assumed were quite 
heavy at present, especially the work of the order in Rome, and 
these obligations did not warrant the taking on of new ones, so 
favorable action was withheld for the present. 

Not wishing to face this delay the Chairman of the Committee 
next sent a petition to the National Catholic Welfare Council 
and here cooperation and advice were generously accorded. 

Rev. Dr. James H. Ryan, the permanent secretary of the De- 
partment of Education, strongly encouraged the work and sug- 
gested ways and means of securing the necessary money to aid 
our worthy proposition. We were informed .that the Carnegie 
Corporation, working in the interests of adult education, had 
invited the Catholics to share in the benefactions and to assist 
the work which the Corporation Committee was sponsoring. 

Dr. Keppel, the dispensor of the fund was in favor of the 
proposal to assist the Guide, but at a meeting of his Board of 
Advisors, we were unsuccessful in influencing this body and 
therefore received no appropriation. The next step to be taken 
will be a matter for discussion for every interested person attend- 
ing this meeting. We must come to some conclusion soon or 
else abandon the proposition because we are not able to obtain 
the subvention necessary for carrying on the work until the 
Guide has been properly estab‘ished. The matter is now open 
for discussion. 


In the dicussions which followed it became evident that there 
was no inclination to give up the proposed Guide until further 
possibilities had been tried. On the motion, therefore, of Rev. 
Julius W. Haun, Ph. D., Dean, St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
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Minn., the Chairman was voted authority to devise a new plan 
for the early realization of this library tool, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated. 

The Chairman then ca‘led for the report of the Committee 
on Nominations and Resolutions, which was submitted by Rev. 
Colman J. Farrell, O. S. B. Father Farrell said that in view of 
the unfinished business, particularly in the matter of the pro- 
jected Reader’s Guide to Catholic Periodical Literature, the com- 
mittee on nominations deemed it best to recommend a continu- 
ance in office of the present incumbents,—namely, Rev. Paul J. 
Foik, C. S. C., Chairman; Rev. Wm. M. Stinson, S. J., Vice- 
Chairman; Rev. Henry H. Regnet, S. J., Secretary. 

The committee then presented the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved: That the Library Section of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association recognizes that the most important problem 
needing solution by Catholic libraries and librarians is the pub- 
lication of a Reader’s Guide to Catholic Periodicals. To realize 
the hope for this necessary library tool, the fullest cooperation 
is needed and expected from the libraries and librarians of 
Catholic universities, colleges and secondary schoo!s. 

Resolved: That this Section of the Catholic Educatioal 
Association recommends membership in the American Library 
Association for all Catholic libraries, universities, colleges and 
secondary schools. 

Resolved: That this Section of the Catholic Educational 
Association send congratulations to the American Library As- 
sociation on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of its organ- 
ization, expressing the appreciation of the work accomplished 
by it during the half century of its existence, and offering sincere 
wishes for still greater advancement in the years to come. 

Resolved: That this Section express pleasure over the 
appearance in our Catholic periodicals of special departments of 
interest to librarians, such as that conducted by the chairman of 
this section in Catholic School Interests. 











The Resolutions were unanimously adopted. The meeting then 
adjourned. CoLMAN FarreELt, O. S. B., 


Acting Secretary. 








PAPERS 


THE STIMULATION OF GOOD READING HABITS AS 
AN EDUCATIONAL ASSET 





GEORGE T. SETTLE, LIBRARIAN, LOUISVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The habit of reading good books is recognized as an education- 
al asset so I shall not attempt to add proof to what is already 
accepted. It is the duty of librarians to encourage good reading. 
[ have nothing new to offer on how to encourage the reading of 
better books, but I will make some suggestions, as reminders, on 
how school and college librarians can help teachers and students. 

The name of the inventor of movable type for printing is still 
a mooted question, but it is truer to-day than at any time since the 
days of Guttenberg and Coster, that “of making many books 
there is no end.” Not one of us can ever hope to purchase all the 
books that are printed, or any considerable part of the good ones, 
because of the lack of funds, therefore it is our first duty to see 
that only the best books on all subjects are placed on our library 
she:ves. It has been said that the information imparted by books 
is an encouragement to indolence. This might be said as truly 
of all inventions that save the time and labor of man. The fast 
moving world would be much retarded to-day but for the valu- 
able information stored in books. It would ‘be as reasonable to 
take a journey in an ox cart, with an automobi‘e at the door, as 
to ignore the accumulation of knowledge in books. 

| shall not treat the subject by recommending a reading list. 
This is a thankless job. A printed list of books of good material 
to-day is out of date to-morrow. 

How can the col‘ege and university library help to encourage 
good reading habits in teachers and students? The educational 
institution that is not wide awake to the present-day use of books, 
with an established, well-organized, well-equipped library, rank- 
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ing as a department with other departments in its organization, 
is lagging behind. The school library should be a department 
It should be the center arcund which other departments revolve. 
The library in a co:lege or university should be organized as a 
department, on an equality with other departments in the insti- 
tution, and supported financially on the same basis with other de- 
partments. A successful modern educational institution, public 
library, college or university library, should develop equally 
the three fundamenta:s in character building—mental improve- 
ment, physical improvement, moral improvement. In selecting 
books for the library shelves and in directing reading to the pub- 
lic, teachers, and students, these three fundamentals must always 
be kept in mind. 

The library should be manned by trained assistants. It is a 
fact that a few books well chosen, well classified and catalogued 
in the hands of trained assistants, are better than many books 
poorly choosen, poorly classified and catalogued and handled by 
untrained assistants. The college librarian should be a member ot 
the faculty and shou'd rank with other members of the faculty. 
He should attend facu!ty meetings with authority to make sug- 
gestions in arranging the courses of study and preparing sug- 
gested reading lists. 

The college librarian should see that the book collection is well 
rounded, “not heavy in spots” but well balanced, and covering all 
classes and departments of literature. The college library should 
have a complete and well chosen collection of books for quick and 
ready reference, together with a carefully selected, well balanced 
collection for lending and supplementary reading. The ru!es for 
use of the room and for the lending of books should be as liberal 
as practical for safety, and the use of the books shou!d be en- 
couraged by heads of departments, instructors and the librarian. 
The librarian should be familiar with the books on his — shelves 
and with the courses of study. 

The American Library Association has under way a revision 
of its A. L. A. catalogue. A copy of this should be on the librar- 
ian’s desk. He should subscribe for the Publisher’s Weekly for 
announcements of books as they come off the press; also for the 
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Bock Review Digest, which gives excerpts from reviews and 
uses the p-us and minus signs to indicate the degree of favor or 
disfavor of any review. There are many other publications giv- 
ing book reviews. 

There is no excuse for not having some of the best books on 
all subjects on our library shelves. The library budget for books 
should be watched carefully and not too much should be spent 
on any one subject. Purchases should be well balanced. 

The coliege or university library should be organized as a de- 
partment and recognized as a necessary department and so taken 
care of in the annual budget. The only excuse for a poor collec- 
tion of books in a college or university library should be the 
lack of funds. If the institution is organized to recognize the 
library as a department, all departments should suffer alike. If 
there is !ack of funds for books there should be lack of funds for 
equipment in other departments. I will not attempt to say what 
per cent of the schoo! budget should be appropriated for the li- 
brary, or what per cent of the library appropriation should be 
set aside for books. This would vary, but | will say that we 
must rea:ize that the school library, for efficient service, depends 
upon good financiai support, just as other departments of the in- 
stitution. As the educational institution grows, the library should 
grow. As the institution grows, the reputation of the school 
should grow, and the reputation of the library should grow 
with it. 

I hope you will pardon a reference to the Louisville Free Pub- 
lic Library. The first year this iibrary was open for the circula- 
tion of books in 1905, the report showed that 85 per cent of the 
books read was fiction. The per cent of fiction has been grad- 
ua ly reduced until last year, in 1925, it was 54. This was ac- 
complished in the face of a tremendous increase each year in the 
use of all c:asses of books, both fiction and non-fiction. We 
do not discourage the reading of fiction, and the school librarian 
should not discourage the reading of fiction; it should be our 
duty to supply both fiction and non-fiction but only the best of 
both. 
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We attribute our great increase in the use of better books to 
two things—children in the juvenile department are always di- 
rected in their reading and encouraged to read better books. This 
means that when they pass from the juvenile department to the 
adult department they have been trained to read good books for 
p-easure and profit. The second reason for the reading of better 
books we attribute to the issuing from time to time of suggested 
lists of reading, and the encouragement of the use of these books. 

I suggest this as a good poticy to be adopted in college and 
university libraries. The study of any subject in school may be 
made more interesting and. profitable by encouraging supple- 
mentary reading. An organized effort to help by suggested read- 
ing gives the necessary encouragement to better reading. The 
reading course must be worked out by the school librarian and 
heads of departments and instructors, and the students must be 
encouraged to use the books. We shall always hear from some 
quarters that school courses are too crowded and that they have 
no time for a suggested or systematic course of reading. The 
school librarian should encourage the heads of such departments 
to think otherwise. Ask for a chance to show them what you 
can do, and in a little while they will be your most enthusiastic 
supporters. Heads of departments and instructors should be en- 
couraged by the librarian to use the library, and they in turn 
together with the librarian, should encourage the students to use 
it. A course of lectures by the librarian on the use of the library 
should be made a part of the course of every accredited college 
or university. 


If this policy is followed, heads of departments, instructors 
and students wil form the library habit, and immediately a 
change will be seen in the quality of work of the institution. Im- 
press upon ambitious students that they are living in an age when 
men are seeking power and that knowledge is power. Impress 
upon them that the right use of good books will contribute to 
knowledge. Start them on the way to reading books with a 
purpose, and they will develop the good reading habit. This is 
an educational asset. 
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Nothing succeeds like success; nothing insures success like 
preparation ; nothing aids preparation like good reading. Make 
this a living, vital factor and you are well on the road to success 
as a school librarian. 











INSPIRATIONAL READING FOR TEACHERS 


REVEREND WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM, C. S. C., PH. D., DIRECTOR 
OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


When Father Foik requested me to prepare a paper under the 
title “Inspirational Reading for Teachers” and at the same time 
explained he meant by that title the necessity of “background” 
for the teacher whose presentation in the classroom was to be 
“well garnished and always fresh and tasty,” my first thought 
was that the connection between the title suggested and a paper 
covering the subject assigned was not very obvious. After some 
consideration, however, I came to the conclusion that the title was 
well chosen. 

I have been working lately with a formula analyzing the educa- 
tive process. According to this formula education has three con- 
stitutive elements. These elements may be labeled by the three 
Latin words “/ustruere,” “Educere”’ and “Inspirare.”’ The first 
element in the process I call “instruction.” By this I mean the 
handing over of a body of knowledge in any given field. The second 
element is education in the literal sense of the word, the “leading 
out” of the innate capacities of the individual through discipline as 
the highroad to habit. The third element is inspiration. This is 
the effective phase of our mental life, the feeling or emotional side 
and is the element which determines whether the student will be 
merely “instructed”, along with development of certain skills and 
habits, or whether he will have ideals and proper attitudes towards 
life in general and his work in the world. 

The teacher, of course, is an instrument in the handing over 
of knowledge and also must play a part in submitting the student 
to discipline for the purpose of forming habits. But in regard 
to the first element we must remember “‘you can lead a fool to 
knowledge, but you can’t make him think.” The student must 
do his own thinking. Similarily, the dicipline that is going to 
carry over into life, though it may begin with a superimposed 
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discipline from above, must become finally a self-imposed dis- 
cipline, if it is going to continue when the restraint of school 
supervision has been removed. So it is in the third element of 
the educative process that the teacher plays the greatest part. He 
must be literally an inspirer if his work is going to be well done. 
He cannot be content with leading his pupils to knowledge, he 
must inspire within them a love for learning and a willingness to 
submit themselves to discipline that will result in those skills and 
habits which make for effective living. Ruskin has phrased it 


“er 


thus: [To make people not merely do the right things, but to 
love the right things ; not merely industrious, but to love industry ; 
not merely learned but to love knowledge; not merely pure, but 
to love purity; not merely just, but to hunger and thirst after 
justice,” this is true education. 

Now in the training of teachers it is customary to mention 
several elements as essential. First of all, the teacher must know 
his subject, whether that subject be Latin or Greek or law, or 
agriculture. In the second place, the teacher must know his object, 
that is, the pupil mind. The study of psychology in its pure and 
applied aspects is carried on to take care of this element. In the 
third place, the teacher must know how to bring subject and 
object together. This is what we call his teaching technique. 
The first two elements make up the science of teaching, the 
teacher’s knowledge of his subject and knowledge of his object, 
the pupil. The third element is what we mean by the art of teach- 
ing, technique in carrying on the specific task of the classroom. 
3ut fundamental to both the science and the art of teaching, the 
teacher must know the world of which he and the pupil form a 
part, and in which the school as a specialized institution has been 
brought forth for a specific purpose. This fourth element in 
teacher training, this foundation or general knowledge, is what we 
mean by a liberal education. We may take the word “liberal” in 
its literal sense. It means “free’’; free from ignorance, for there's 
nothing that so enslaves the human spirit as lack of knowledge; 
free from the limitations of undeveloped capacity, and finally, the 
liberally educated man is free from the narrowness and bigotry 
of the single track mind. 
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The danger that is facing the teachers’ training situation to 
day, it seems to me, is a narrowness of mind as a result of the 
legalistic and formalistic methods being followed in the forma- 
tion of teachers.’ The detailed prescription of standardizing 
agencies and State departments can possibly kill the spirit while 
making such elaborate provisions for the letter. This situation 
is made worse with the extensions of departmentalization—from 
the college to the high school, from the high school to what is 
known now as the junior high school, finally even to the primary 
grades in the form of the platoon school. Teachers to-day from 
the nature of their work so highly specialized and departmentalized 
are in a good way to become “uneducated specialists.” The ideal 
that President Butler has made classic, that of men and women 
with broad minds sharpened to a point, is rapidly becoming a rare 
species among us. The remedy, of course, is to insure breadth 
before making provisions for the sharpening. Or, to improve the 
analogy, the pig-iron of potentiality must be converted into the 
steel of a liberally educated personality, before the attempt is 
made to put on an edge by special training. 


But even if a liberal education is provided for as a foundation 
for professional training, the problem of ensuring that our 
teachers will be broad-minded men and women is not solved. This 
quality of breadth once provided must be preserved. There are 
two ways of doing this, first and foremost through contact with 
other teachers whose point of view is different from our own, 
but with whom we have in common sympathy and love for the 
finer things of life that we are trying to propagate through our 
teaching. The second way is vicarious association with the great 
spirits of the past and of the leaders of the present, and this is 
possible through reading. Every one has the opportunity of 
associating on intimate terms with the great minds of all times, 
and through the same means to keep au courant with what is 
going on at present. The radio is helping in this latter case but 
not all the effects of these modern inventions are salutary from 
the point of view of developing the teaching personality. These 
inventions tend rather to make us children of the present, living 
for this day alone, whereas with books we can live the past over 
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again and at our own leisure. This element of leisure is most 
important, because along with the science and the art of teaching 
as already mentioned there must evolve eventually a philosophy 
of teaching, that is, convictions about ultimate goals and animating 
purposes. The distinctive characteristics of the philosophical 
method is reflection. Reflection means turning over and over 
again in the mind. For this leisure is absolutely necessary. The 
book plays the part of giving stimulation, but one must be free 
to stop reading when stimulation occurs in order that the reflec- 
tive processes may go on. From this point of view mechanical 
inventions like the moving picture and the radio do not work to 
the best interest of the student. He is prevented from carrying 
on reflection since he is continually stimulated from moment to 
moment and has no time in which he is free to follow his own 
line of thought after stimulation has occurred. 


Some years ago one of our Father’s commenting upon the 
preachers who had come to give us our retreats on two or three 
occasions remarked, “They are not rich men.” He meant, of 
course, rich in the spiritual life. They gave their conferences well 
enough, sticking closely to their manuscripts or to their mem- 
orized sermons, but they were not full to overflowing with the 
riches of experience. To-day, it seems to me, there is the same 
defect in the case of teachers. They too, if they are really going 
to fulfill this third function, namely, to inspire the student with 
a love of knowledge, must be rich in learning themselves. Here 
we are reminded of the definition of a liberal. education, recently 
given to the public by President Lowell of Harvard, “A man 
must know something of everything and one thing well.’ In 
biology this fact is one of the conditions of survival under the 
nomenclature “specialization with versality.” The teacher who 
is fit to survive and who is equipped to meet this definition of a 
liberally educated person will know his own subject, but in addi- 
tion he will have that general knowledge, that breadth of view, 
that will make it possible for him to enliven the presentation of 
his own subject by throwing upon it lights and shadows from other 
fields. 
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How then can we bring it about that teachers will be rich in 
scholarship, not “uneducated specialists” in their own fields? The 
first condition of course must be that they receive an education 
before they receive a training. This is the whole problem of a 
liberal education as it is to be developed by the high school and 
by the college. But in the second place, besides the school itself, 
there is another agency always at our service which if taken 
advantage of will bring about breadth of view. Surely there is 
no question that the mechanical invention that has made knowl- 
edge most accessible to the mind was the invention of movable 
type that resulted in printing as we know it to-day. Through 
books and printed material in general the teacher has the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with the “best that has been thought 
and said by mankind,’ Matthew Arnold’s very definition of 
culture. 


Next to printing itself, it seems to me, the invention that is 
the greatest aid in making possible general education, as well as 
special training, is the modern library. I am not under-estimating 
the value of the library, in speaking of it as a tool, with all its 
modern conveniences, e. g., the card catalogue, putting at the dis- 
posal of the mind those riches of the world’s literature, history, 
science, etc., which would remain hidden from most persons if 
they were not made accessible by this means. It is not my part 
to attempt to specify how these riches might be made more acces- 
sible, or what means might be used to stimulate the teachers to 
take advantages of them. My purpose has been rather to state 
in the most forcible way in my power the necessity of the teacher 
having a large fund of knowledge, a general acquaintance with 
the world and its problems over and beyond knowledge of his 
own particular subject. He must carry on inspirational read- 
ing who later is going to inspire his students. No one gives what 
he does not have. Only when a teacher has a rich store of general 
knowledge can it overflow in the classroom and the contagion 
of love of learning be the experience of the students. 


After writing the above I ran across the following, reported 
in an interview with Dr. Eliot: It is pertinent to the question 
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we are discussing: “Science may facilitate the use of the senses 
in acquiring knowledge, through motion pictures and the radio. 
But I do not believe these will supplant the surest process of 
instruction—reading. Our youth should read, read, read.” We 
may paraphrase this: “Our teachers should read, read, read,” 
and the modern library is their best friend in carrying on this 
activity. 











READING FOR GIRLS 


SISTER M. EUGENE, S. S. N. D., ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 


If I were asked off-hand to say what girls read, I probably 


would reply: “Everything!” If I were asked to be specific | 
would be at a loss for an answer, since girls’ reading is as varied 
as girls’ character. I once put this question to a group of fresh- 
men: “If you were exiled for a week and could take only two 
books with you, what two books would you select?” There 
were a few who apparently gave answers they thought I might 
wish to receive, but the rest were fearlessly candid. One girl in- 
cluded My Prayer Book, two named the Bible, one “The Hound 
of Heaven”; but the majority voted for fiction, which ranged in 
quality from Old Curiosity Shop and Lorna Doone, to Peg O'’ 
My Heart and The Rosary. It was a pleasant surprise to find 
some choosing poetry, and here again the choice ranged from the 
Romanticists and the Victorians to the moderns. 

With another group of college girls I ventured this question: 
“Tf you could subscribe to two magazines only, which two would 
they be?” A few named America, The Catholic Worid and The 
Atlantic Monthly; a far greater number The American; some 
the Sacred Heart Messenger, The Queen’s Work, Extension and 
Columbia, but many of them magazines like Good Housekeeping, 
the Woman’s Home Companion and the Saturday Evening Post. 

The college with which I am associated keeps Scribners on its 
magazine rack but not the Cosmopolitan, yet many who never 
open Scribners buy the Cosmopolitan at the local newsstand. 
These Cosmopolitan readers told the librarian they buy the maga- 
zine on account of the serial stories it contains, depicting what 
they consider modern life, though she forced them to admit that 
these stories did not show life as it normally is, that the plots 
generally were improbable and frequently risqué, that the men 
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there described were seldom chivalrous, manly or Christian, and 
that the women left much to be desired and little to be imitated 
in character and conduct. It had never occurred to most of 
them to read analytically, or to apply to their reading the prin- 
ciples of psychology and philosophy they had learned. These 
stories were merely taking them out of the humdrum routine 
of everyday life, away from the prob!ems of mathematics, Latin, 
or chemistry, and requiring little thought and less concentration 
were helping them, as they expressed it, to pass free time. I be- 
lieve girls who would never dream of reading really bad maga- 
zines think it interestingly venturesome occasionally to read fiction 
the least bit frank if not slightly off-color. It makes them feel 
grownup and worldly-wise and then there is an additional thrill 
to be had if prefects and instructors immediately assume the air 
of grave disapproval and appear shocked at their taste. We 
make little headway, I fear, in acting surprised or shocked on 
such occasions. I have done it many times and gained nothing 
thereby. 

A friend of mine had a little experience two years ago with 
a high school girl who de‘ighted in appearing on the campus at 
unexpected times with a magazine she knew was taboo. The 
Sister met her one day and asked her if she really enjoyed the 
magazine to which the girl replied, “Yes.” ‘Now, you realize,” 
the Sister continued, “that we are trying to keep the literary tone 
of this school on a high level. These magazines drag it down. 
I’m not going to take this away from you, or forbid you to read 
it, though I am surprised to find a girl like you enjoying the jokes 
and stories it contains. I am going to ask this favor, however. 
that when you are not reading it you will leave it on the study 
desk, where the other girls will not have access to it. Of course, 
you understand the reason why.” This was too much for her 
pride, and the result was that the magazine remained on the 
study desk, untouched for over a week, until it was finally con- 
signed to the waste-basket. This is the lighter side of the ques- 
tion and perhaps it is unfair to girlhood to present this side first, 
for girls do read worth-while things. It is unjust to take the 
reading they do in free time as a criterion of their literary taste, 
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for light reading, after all, is only a kind of reaction from the 
weightier matter they are obliged to read for classes. 

You remember what Ruskin says about a girl’s reading. I 
think the passage occurs in the essay “Of Queen’s Gardens.” 
He says: “You may chisel a boy into shape as you would a 
rock, or hammer him into it, if he be of a better kind, as you 
would a piece of bronze. But you cannot hammer a girl into 
anything. * * * She may fall, and defile her head in dust 
if you would leave her without help at some moments of her 
life; but you cannot fetter her.” He then tells us we must keep 
the finest models before her, that is to say in his words, “the 
truest, simplest, usefullest.” 

It is especially for us English teachers and librarians to do all 
we can to help our girls cultivate more and more a taste for good 
reading. Probably the supreme test of our success is just whether 
or not our students have acquired a greater appreciation for what 
is great and good in books after they have been with us. 
Sympathy is the quality par excellence of the English teacher 
and librarian. We shall seldom reach our end by being superior 
and sarcastic or belittling the taste of those we are endeavoring 
to guide. If a girl comes to us with a liking for books no 
higher than those of Zane Grey or Eleanor Porter, we must not 
let her feel the vast difference between her taste and ours. We 
must do as psychiatrists do, study the character of our clients, 
try to discover their likes, dislikes and prejudices, and prescribe 
accordingly. In this romantic age most girls seek stories of love; 
let us teach them what a holy, beautiful thing love is; love as 
they will wish one day to know it, and accordingly recommend 
stories whose authors hold ethical principles and whose views are 
consistent and sane. 

Many a girl shuns a perfectly delightful book because it has 
been labelled a classic. We English teachers know from ex- 
perience how deadly the term is, connoting to the young mind 
something dry and deep and uninteresting. It is a pity, and 
“pity ’tis, “tis true.” It is not impossible, however, to break 
down these prejudices and to get girls to warm their souls by 
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contact with great geniuses. A tactful remark or encouraging 
suggestion may go a long way toward helping a girl cultivate a 
literary taste. A librarian might say, for instance: “Here is a 
new book just received. I wish you would read it and tell me 
how you like it.” Or, to another girl: “I heard to-day you have 
never read Kenilworth. <A girl of your culture would be ex- 
pected to be familiar with Scott. Why don’t you draw Kenil- 
worth, and read it during your leisure moments?” She will be 
flattered with this individual attention and will follow your sug- 
gestion. Moreover, our enthusiasm for a book is usually con- 
tagious, and by discussing its contents with students prior to 
their reading the book we obviate many a difficulty and make an 
otherwise rough way plain. 


Prescribed reading lists may be irksome alike to teachers and 
students but they certainly fill a piace in the English curriculum. 
But outside reading, to be effective, must be varied and not too 
extended. An English teacher I know makes out for each 
semester of the freshman college year a list of required reading, 
and makes these books the basis of semester examinations. She 
has always a good sprinkling of Catholic authors on her lists 
in order to disabuse students of the notion that Catholic writers 
are goody-goody and dull. She included in one list strictly re- 
ligious books — such as Father Donnelly’s, Mother Loyola’s and 
Father Garesché’s. Then, with biographies of Lincoln, Tenny- 
son, Charles Bonaparte, Edith O’Shaughnessey’s Reminiscences, 
Lady Butler’s Autobiography, Maurice Francis Egan’s Recol- 
lections of a Happy Life, she placed Father Kane’s Life of St. 
Stanislaus, Father Daly’s Life of St. John Berchmans, and Mr. 
Chesterton’s St. Francis of Assisi. As if accidentally she added 
the life of a nun or two, for instance, Sister Mary Christina, 
the daughter of Coventry Patmore, and The Autobiography of 
the Little Flower. Father Lord’s Our Nuns, Father Scott’s Con- 
vent Life, and Father Doyle’s little work on vocation were listed 
as electives. In the group of essayists she included Mr. Chester- 
ton, Mr. Belloc, Cardinal Newman, Mrs. Meynell and Mrs. 
Kilmer. The novel group was entirely made up of Catholics: 
Cardinal Wiseman, Mrs. Dorsey, Father Benson, John Ayscough, 
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Christian Reid and Isabel Clarke. Another list required readings 
from the Old Testament and the Following of Christ. It was 
consoling, this instructor remarked, to find her list so graciously 
received. Some girls confessed it was the first Catholic literature 
they had fully appreciated or enjoyed. By requiring these books 
for outside reading we are relieving our students of the embar- 
rassment of seeming over-pious, and are helping them to dis- 
cover the treasures that lie hidden between the covers of Catholic 
books. Possibly it may lead them to do a little spiritual reading 
every day. 

We ought not allow our college students to leave us without 
an appreciative knowledge of Cardinal Newman, and perhaps 
no happier introduction can be made than through his lectures 
on The Present Position of Catholics in England, an attractive 
college edition of which has been gotten out by Rev. Daniel 
O’Connell, S. J., through the Loyola Press of Chicago. The 
class needs encouragement and guidance in the beginning, but 
once interest is aroused it is amazing how fascinating a Newman 
course may become. May I, in passing, express the hope that 
librarians will become interested in securing this book for their 
libraries ? 

We must not make the mistake of being too erudite or of 
going too much into detail when trying to enlist the interest of 
students in a classic. If they come away from a course in 
Newman, Shakespeare, Milton, Browning, Tennyson, or any 
great author, with the desire to read more, we can feel we have 
achieved success. A student who was forced by adverse cir- 
cumstances to leave college and work in a beauty shop, told how 
she spent her free time continuing her reading of Shakespeare and 
Browning even in the face of ridicule from her less cultured as- 
sociates. This surely was solace for her former teacher of 
English. 

I recall a talk Rev. James J. Daly, S.'J., gave years ago to an 
audience of convent girls in which he said: “When people ask 
you if you read The House of a Thousand Candles or The 
Husbands of Edith or some such ephemeral flash in the literary 
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pan, you will not be at a disadvantage if you say, “No, I have 
been re-reading King Lear or Henry Esmond, or Barchester 
Towers or The Bride of Lammermoor.” A friend of mine has 
tried this with success on girls who dote on being among the first 
readers of best sellers. For instance, if a girl asks her if she has 
read The Professor's House or The Portrait of a Man with 
Red Hair, she assumes her happiest smile and says: “No, dear, 
I haven’t had time. I want to finish re-reading Balaustion’s Ad- 
venture before I begin anything else. Have you ever read it? 
But you must some day. It is a lovely story.” 

As we are tactful in recommending a book, we should be 
equally tactful in dissuading a student from reading something 
to which she has taken a fancy. We should never condemn a 
book unless we have good authority for doing so. I have known 
girls who insisted that Paradise Lost, The Rubaiyat and The 
Scarlet Letter were on the index because teachers had told them 
so. We have all met girls who determine to read a book im- 
mediately they learn we disapprove of it. If a book is not to be 
read the wisest thing to do is quietly to put it away. 

In regard to safety, we should help students form a literary 
conscience which will be their guide in the choice of what they 
read. We can then do as Ruskin advises, let them loose in the 
library as we do a fawn in a field. Their wills should be trained 
to the extent that they can pass by a book they should not read, 
close a book at a most interesting place, if they choose to do so, 
and read on to the end a book that is really worth while. 
Finatly students should be trained to take care of books, to open 
them properly, handle them reverently, and return them 
promptly. If we can induce them so to love books that they are 
willing to spend a little of their allowance on building up a 
library of their own, small though it be and unpretentious, a 
shelf or two perhaps, with books on it of their own choosing 
which they personally cherish, books they turn to again and again 
to read and re-read with delight or profit, then indeed it is safe 
on our part to believe that our labor in their behalf has not been 
altogether in vain. 








THE GREAT VALUE AND NECESSITY OF THE BEST 
CATHOLIC READING FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


REVEREND CHARLES P. RAFFO, LL.D., PASTOR OF ST. CHARLES 
BORROMEO’S CHURCH, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The value of reading in our schools is incalculable, its necessity 
paramount. Reading is as necessary for the mind as food is 
for the body. Without proper food the body will not develop; 
without proper reading the mind will not develop. Fuel cast in 
the firebox generates the steam which propels the engine; read- 
ing generates in the mind the stimulus for thinking and for rea- 
soning. The fuel must be supplied according to the capacity and 
use of the engine; the reading must be supplied according to 
the capacity and use of the mind. Reading for the child should 
be according to the capacity of the child, for the youth accord- 
ing to the capacity of the youth, and for the man according to 
the capacity of the man. For the reading for the child very great 
caution and care should be exercised. We are laying a founda- 
tion, we must be careful of the material we use. The child’s mind 
is like a sponge. A sponge will absorb everything it can absorb, 
clean or foul: it will emit it whenever occasion presents itself 
by a mere pressure, just as it received it. A child’s mind will 
absorb everything it reads, clean or foul; it will emit it whenever 
occasion presents itself. The young mind in this absorbent state 
should have the mind filled with noble facts which will excite the 
imagination to visions and ideals elevating and Christian. 


The schoolroom is the piace where the child begins to be 
educated in letters. As soon as it has learned the letters it be- 
gins a self-education. Words follow letters, and sentences follow 
words. Then the child begins to apply words and sentences. 
It will take a book or a magazine or a newspaper and though it 
may not read it intelligently it will in its own childish way pre- 
tend to do so. This is the time to place interesting and whole- 
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some reading in its hands. This will awaken the imagination, 
control it, help it to form visions and ideals which it may follow. 
The impressions made at this time will have a lasting effect upon 
the mind of the child. Wholesome reading will make virtuous 
impressions ; unwholesome reading, vicious impressions. Hence 
the value of good reading and its necessity in our schools. 

It is not necessary that the reading should always be done by 
the child. The teacher can at times read to all the children. . It 
often happens that a story well read to a class will have a more 
lasting effect than if read by each child. In the schoolroom, then, 
we have a phase of the child’s education which should merit the 
most careful consideration. Here we lay the foundation for what 
the man and woman will be. Here we are placing the fuel which 
will inflame the mind and arouse desires which should be elevat- 
ing and Christian. To obtain future results we must begin with 
the children in the primary grades and continue with them to 
their graduation, leading them safely through a course of reading 
that when they leave the schoolrooms their minds will be some- 
what permeated with a leaven of good reading, which will give 
a hope that the leaven will increase and insure a healthy will, 
memory, and understanding a will trained to see the good, a 
memory to retain it, and an understanding to cultivate it. 

I have particularly confined myself to the primary grades. 
What has been written of them can, with some amplification, 
be written of all the grades. 

In this age when there are so many means at hand for read- 
and since these 
means are in very many instances anything but elevating and 
Christian, it behooves us to take special notice of the value and 
necessity of good reading in our schools, and thus to cultivate as 
much as possible a taste and love for the noble and the good 
that can be found in literature. Bad books make bad reading 
and bad reading makes bad men and women. Good books make 
good reading and good reading makes good men and good wo- 
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men. To quote the learned Archbishop Spalding, with a slight 
alteration to suit our purpose: 
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“On this day we see a million glowing hearth-fires. Around 
gentle mothers are gathered the sweet faces of pure children, 
rising head above head like steps on a winding stairs, and in the 
vision we behold books open, while fresh and all-believing souls 
look out through grey and blue and brown eyes upon them.” 


What books are they reading? Have we done our part in the 
schoolroom? Have we created a taste and love for the kind of 
reading which teaches as nothing else can truth and right to 
awaken and strengthen the mind and heart? Through these young 
eyes, be they grey or blue or brown, a steady stream of the 
thoughts of others is flowing to their sou's. Will it move them 
to learn and love whatever is high and good and true? Reading 
is not indifferent. Iv is good or bad. Hence the value and 
necessity of good reading in our schools. 

If what I have written is true of general reading in the school 
when we are forming men and women of character and good 
citizenship and honest living — then tell me who can measure the 
value and necessity of the best Catholic reading in our schools? 
So far we have made the social being accompanied with a tinge 
of religion in which good reading has played a very important 
part. Now, when we consider the o!d but ever new “What will 
it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his soul’? which 
came from the lips of the Master Teacher, our Divine Lord, we 
are brought directly to the necessity and obligation of religious 
instruction for our children. To quote, “It cannot be too often 
repeated that religious instruction is the vital part of education”. 
However noble and precious human science may be it can only 
succeed in forming, as it were, a body without life. The knowl- 
edge of religion is the vivifying soul. All the profane sciences 
combined could not prevent youth from straying in the world: 
the science of faith, which is the true light of faith, can alone 
guide their steps in the ways of true honor and true happiness. 

This religious science must be solid: it must strike its roots 
deeply in young hearts so that it may be able to grow and 
strengthen as life advances and resist all the storms that may 
assail it. In religious instruction there are two degrees, which 
may be designated the period of memory and the period of in- 
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telligence. The first corresponds to primary teaching, the second 
to more advanced and higher teaching. In the primary schools 
the text of the catechism, which contains elements as precious 
as they are necessary, must be used. These elements must be 
impressed on the memory of the child, and the meaning of them 
made clear by such explanations as they can readily understand. 
What better method could be used to make clear and to help the 
understanding than that which can be supplied by the judicious 
selection of the best Catholic reading? For instance: the history 
of God’s work with His chosen people, as told so beautifully and 
effectively in some of our Bible histories, the sighing for ages 
for the promised Redeemer, the story of His coming in the low- 
liest manner, His consoling words, generous acts and complete 
sacrifice, so simply but most impressively told in the New Testa- 
ment, prepares the minds of children for the supreme sacrifice of 
the Cross, the highest act of human love; and for the greatest act 
of Divine Love, which brought forth that apparent miraculous 
demonstration of faith, the Eucharistic Congress just held in 
Chicago, our Divine Lord and King in the Eucharist. 


The best Catholic reading will keep alive and strengthen the 
faith which the catechism has imparted. It will give to the young 
a better knowledge of the true meaning of these truths of Catho- 
lic teaching, and enable them to view them and the Church’s other 
teaching in their admirable harmony. The supplemental reading 
to the catechetical instructions will enlighten their knowledge and 
cause their Catholic faith to be beloved and Jesus Christ and His 
Church to be cherished. It will teach the children of our schools 
to see the true significance of the truths of their faith, so beau- 
tiful in their nature and so delightful to the soul. If a simple 
and regular method of Catho‘ic reading is adopted in our schools 
it will go far to clarify and solidify the true sense of dogmas with 
the logic of proofs, and will render a harmony and charming 
beauty of all the other virtues of faith easy to grasp, learn, and 
understand. In keeping with this thorough religious instruction 
we can give the evidences of its fruits by the lives of the many 
men and women who have been contributors to the civilization 
and advancement of mankind. Take the lives of the saints, when 
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written from a human as well as a religious standpoint—what a 
wonderful effect these lives can have upon the future of youth! 
Having the same faith which made them victors over the ene- 
mies of their souls, encourages them to battle valiantly against 
these same enemies and also become victors. The lives of the 
early settlers of our own country, pioneers in its advancement 
and progress, who after untold sacrifices persevered and ac- 
complished all their achievements by their faith, are a stimulus 
to youth to continue this advancement and progress, imbued and 
encouraged by the same faith. 


The lives of the founders of our religious orders, the holiness 
of many of their members, builded upon that same faith, down 
to the Little Flower, and the many, many other fruits of history, 
—all can be made the subject of good Catholic reading in the 
school. Equipped with the true faith, verified and solidified by 
the best Catholic reading, we send our children from the school- 
rooms to meet with the daily obstacles of human life, religious 
and social. The question for these youths is, as Abbe De Vere 
puts it: “Will literature, on the whole, be a nurse of the virtues 
or a pander to vice? There is neither a rural village nor mighty 
city the peace of which will not one day depend upon the answer 
which time must make to such questions.” We are and will be in- 
habiting these villages and cities with those whom we are train- 
ing to-day. By anticipation, by shaping the future answer, we can 
and will determine it for the right by our assiduous and untiring 
effort to have the best Catholic reading in our schools. 


If, like Dr. Holmes, who, when asked when should the educa- 
tion of the child begin, answered “One hundred years before it 
is born,” we too will be looking ahead, we will have performed 
our duty by having the best Catholic reading in our schools. Gen- 
erations to come will give the verdict, —as in logic, if the pre- 
mises are good the conclusion will be good, —so by the foundation 
we are laying in our schools by good Catholic reading we need 
not fear. the superstructure. Volumes could be written to show 
the value and necessity of the best Catholic reading in our 
schools—only a reflection of it can be brought to a paper. 
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THE READERS’ ADVISER AT THE LIBRARY 


PAULINE J. FIHE, ADULT EDUCATION, CINCINNATI PUBLIC LIRBARY 


In England there are the tutorial classes about which you no 
doubt know more than I do; classes made up of thirty to thirty- 
five working men and women, who agree to study a subject for- 
ty-eight hours a year for three years under the tutorship of a 
leader supplied by one of the universities, but first approved by 
the group. These classes have been operating for twenty years 
and now have a membership of 10,000. These are mostly spon- 
sored by the Workers’ Educational Association, which has also 
organized its own classes by the hundreds as well as its own 
colleges. Germany has its own Folkschulen, and Folkbibliothe- 
ques, the best known perhaps of which is that in Leipsic. Each 
of the Scandinavian countries has taken up adult education in 
some definite form, with perhaps the most workable plans, each 
suited to its own peculiar needs. Of these countries Denmark 
has been most successful, as Dr. Hart has expressed it: “has 
turned a nation of peasants into a nation of truly happy and in- 
dependent farmers.” 

In America the workers’ organization has established forty 
“colleges” since 1918, of which Brookwood is of exceptional 
promise. The Workers’ Educational Bureau of America has its 
central organization, its organizers and an affiliated membership 
of 1,650,000. In all these adult schools little or no vocational 
training is given, but all effort is concentrated on the develop- 
ment and appreciation of the real values of life—the spiritual 
and the cultural rather than the material. But I am afraid in 
our adult educational agencies, such as the many university ex- 
tensions courses, correspondence schools, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
Cc. A., K. C. and so forth, the vocational demand overshadows 
the cultural. 

Dr. W. S. Learned of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, who has made one of the most analyt- 
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ical and scholarly studies of the library problem ever made, came 
to the conclusion that with our colossal expenditure for educa- 
tion “conscious and systematic growth in knowledge of the adult 
community has been almost overlooked.” 


The preparation for the mature mind—the adult, is done by 
our schools and colleges, but the unfolding, the developing, the 
carrying forward of this education is seldom done systematically, 
if at all, and under no direction. A few colleges such as Colum- 
bia, Smith, Wellesly, etc., have provided their alumni with reading 
courses during the past few years. I cannot conceive of a finer 
way for an Alma Mater to keep in touch with her children. This 
however touches only a chosen few. What of the great major- 
ity of badly or partially educated people, the four-fifths of our 
boys and girls who leave school between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen? Again quoting Mr. Learned: “Any organization for 
the purpose of imparting knowledge to adults must place its 
chief emphasis on such skillful adaptations as shall render the 
necessary information suited to the recipient and his needs.” 
Perhaps here a librarian, because of her contact with all grades 
of minds, can adapt herself to the individual’s way of thinking 
better than a teacher. 


In aduit education the students take the initiative. Either in- 
dividually or collectively they voice their desire as to subject 
and the treatment must be given according to their intellectual 
capacity. This service should not only be accessible, but we 
should be just as busy planning devices for winning readers and 
holding their interest, with material that will arouse their finer 
sensibilities, spiritual and cultural, which are perhaps only dor- 
mant, because of the overwhelming influences of demoralizing 
literature and films which are placed before them for daily con- 
sumption. Shortening of hours of labor and increased amount 
of wealth also makes possible a condition which is full of danger, 
as a man’s character is often formed by the way he employs his 
leisure hours. On the other hand because of our prosperous 
times many people have gained the goal of material advance- 
men for which they have been striving from early youth, and now 
that they have reached it, they awaken to the fact that money 
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cannot measure all values of life. Perhaps we have reached the 
time when the pendulum of culture will swing back to a better 
balance. We feel somewhat encouraged to believe this to be true 
since three-fourths of our reading courses in the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library in adult education have been cultural and spiritual, 
and by spiritual we mean in the sense of man understanding him- 
self and his relation to his fellow man and to God. 

No one doing adult education work claims she can supply what- 
ever people are reaching out for, but she can point out the road 
which will best suit their taste and needs and probably lead 
them to the destination desired. She does not claim to provide 
a thorough understanding of any subject, vocational, cultural, 
or spiritual, for the same reason that no amount of reading can 
teach one to grow flowers and design a successful garden, if 
deep down in the individual’s heart there is not the love for 
flowers and a feeling for grubbing in the soil. But can any one 
deny that he who has the inner urge for gardening will not in- 
crease his joy and appreciation in gardening by an earnest study 
of soils, flower cultivation and color arrangement? 


The librarian’s job, then, is to satisfy this inner urge as much 
as possible, whether it be material, vocational, cultural or spir- 
itual, and from our point of view it is the spiritual and cultural 
that the library has the greatest opportunity to develop. It 
is the individual guidance of consecutive reading on any sub- 
ject, after a personal interview with a reader, that constitutes 
the core of adult educational work in the library. This of 
course takes for granted that the reader’s adviser has an in- 
nate love and understanding of human nature, which gives her 
the ability to grasp the applicant’s point of view and lead him on 
to tell “his story,” in other words, to gain his confidence in or- 
der to know his background and aims. 


Personal opinions and propaganda must never enter into the 
work. A reader’s adviser does not direct other people’s tastes, 
she merely attempts to develop the sense of curiosity which 
brought the applicant to her, and shows him the paths to gain the 
power of appreciation, fully aware that as the reader’s knowl- 
edge grows, his perception becomes keener, his judgment clearer 
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and more sympathetic, and the understanding and enjoyment of 
life fuller. A reader’s adviser must believe in this method of 
education, for it is the soul of the work, and as we see it, the 
most important phase to consider. We firmly believe that if 
one bordered on omniscience as far as book knowledge is con- 
cerned, and lacked the spirit of adaptability, understanding, sym- 
pathy, and true helpfulness that adult education in its true sense 
cannot be done. A reader’s adviser must be a good diagnostician 
and not a dispenser of patent medicine. There must be no 
limit to the sources from which she draws her information. 
When necessary she should seek every aid possible both within 
and outside the library in order to glean the best material suited 
to fit the understanding, need and purpose of the reader. To 
her there can be no sharp divisions of the Dewey classification, 
realizing that each class illuminates and enforces the other, and 
that the whole constitutes a source from which she must choose 
deliberately and carefully. 


For people with definite requests, and for the intelligent, it is 
an easy matter to choose books. Lawyers want especially books 
that illustrate life as they have to appeal to the jury often through 
such illustrations. Professional men usually want to read along 
definite lines other than their professions. Graduates from col- 
leges of engineering or from other vocational schools where a 
contact with the liberal arts was slight, usually are interested in 
philosophy, sociology or some phase of literature. The merchant 
and manufacturer soon discover that in addition to knowing their 
job, they must know human nature, that they must possess judg- 
ment and adaptaibility and that in the struggle for material suc- 
cess they cannot overlook the really worth while—the cultural side 
of life. For this reason, an applicant for a course of reading 
should be led to all related subjects. To an advertising man all 
history and literature should be an open book. An accountant or 
economist, after he has mastered his subject, should know the 
fundamentals of law. A salesman should know not only the ob- 
ject he sells from every angle, practical, economic, and romantic, 
but he should know psychology as well. One of the reasons peo- 
ple lack pride in their work is because it has grown mechanical. 
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Students of music, voice or instrumental, will be better musicians 
if they have an appreciation of poetry and literature. This inter- 
relation and overlapping of thought is the thing that a reader’s 
adviser strives for. It is that which constitutes a true “fellow- 
ship of knowledge.” 

The reader who is not clear in his demand or is undecided what 
course of reading to pursue is sometimes difficult to handle. One 
must find what his interests are, or his hobby, and having discov- 
ered this, start where he has left off and develop that interest. 
One boy was interested in chemistry, having had one year in 
high school, and was given Arrhenius’ Chemistry in Modern Life 
and other books on popular chemistry. He now intends to con- 
tinue his studies in the university night classes. Another young 
man confessed flippantly that nothing in life interested him ex- 
cept fishing. Rather obligingly he took with him Fleuron’s Grim 
the Story of a Pike. This book and a few nature books interested 
him greatly, but so far he has remained as evasive as Grim, and 
we have not been able to hook him again. 

The most difficult applicants are not the uneducated or the 
lightminded, but those who stagnated mentally at an early age and 
not a few are numbered among those who have had college work. 
The difficulty is to arouse their interest, and the best way is to 
start them off with a book and judge their reaction. This should 
be done with all readers as the books are returned, and expres- 
sions as to suitability and interest encouraged. Occasionally one 
discovers from the reaction to the first book that one has gauged 
the intelligence of the reader too high or too low or not under- 
stood his real purpose. On the other hand the reader may have 
changed his plans, preferring to develop a different phase of the 
subject. In either case the whole course has to be revamped. 
Inflexibility of a reading course kills the desire to continue it. 

Reports show that about nineteen out of twenty of the students 
taking correspondence school courses fail to finish their course. 
Judging from those that drift to us for help the main reason for 
discontinuing such courses is because of the lack of personal con- 
tact, which whets the appetite and encourages them to overcome 
difficulties, plus the fact that not all the students of the same 
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subject can be pushed through the same mould. A reader’s ad- 
viser never claims she can give the equivalent of organized classes 
of university extension, night classes, or reliable correspondence 
school courses, but on the contrary she does all she can to urge 
the applicant to pursue his study under the direct supervision of 
a teacher whenever possible, and through her educational file, 
points out the opportunities open to him. 


Despite the enormous number of men and women who are 
pursuing some educational study in organized classes there re- 
mains a vast number ranging from those who have had eighth 
grade education, perhaps less, to graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities, who grope around in the maze of printed material for 
further mental development. When they realize that through 
serious and consecutive reading they can acquire what they so 
vaguely long for, their response is most grateful. This is espe- 
cially true regarding those seeking vocational training. 

While we believe an increase in cultural interest will be one of 
the most important contributions to life through adult education, 
those seeking vocational training present, unfortunately, more 
concrete and tangible evidence of the value of such education. A 
number of men who have come to us for reading courses have 
reported success in a change of position or have started into busi- 
ness for themselves; others have attributed their promotion to 
the fact that they had read consecutively the books concerning 
not only their own work but their job in its relation to the work 
as a whole. An automobile repairer was put in charge of the 


shop after he had taken our course in reading on _ business. 


methods. One man who had worked in a laundry for years 
started his own establishment after taking a course of reading on 
laundry work. Two men who had no other help than that ob- 
tained through our bureau passed the State examination in ac- 
countancy. A man studying traffic management reported that 
through the application of methods gained by the reading course 
he had been able to save his firm a good sum of money. Our 
star reader whose greatest fault was a lack of self confidence, 
took our course of reading in salesmanship last spring, went to 
night school this year. Besides this work we had helped him over 
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a few bunkers in English language, and through parliamentary 
law when he was elected president of his class. The fascinating 
history of leather led him also to follow a reading course on the 
rubber industry. We encouraged him to keep a clipping file of 
all data regarding his work, which file is now being used by the 
whole office force. Last winter we introduced him to the presi- 
dent of the junior chamber of commerce of which he is now a 
member. He has been promoted twice within the last year. This 
is not told in the spirit of “After consulting ten doctors he took 
Prim’s Pink Pills for Pale People and now is entirely well.” 
The boy’s own spirit is largely responsible for his success, as he 
is wide awake and is a reader but was not a systematic one. 

Our process of interviewing, records, etc., is as follows: Inter- 
views are as private and informal as possible. Two cards are 
kept, a reader’s card and subject card. These are filled out, not 
as one would a passport or insurance paper, but in a casual way, 
and the records are often not completed until the second or third 
interview. The subject card is filled after the reader leaves. 
This contains all personal and intimate information and is kept 
under lock and key. When the reading course has been compiled 
the reader is notified and a duplicate copy of the course together 
with the first book is given him. The call numbers of the books 
are recorded on the reverse side of the name card, where a check 
is kept in order to have the next book on hand when the reader 
returns. Comments on the books are encouraged, as these are 
invaluable; they are helpful for future use and establish a con- 
tinuous contact with the reader. These comments, when time 
permits, are usually noted on the library’s copy of the reading 
course. 

A reader’s adviser must never be too proud to ask for help and 
every source and tool must be used. Study outlines are very help- 
ful in giving the foundation of the course, teachers of the sub- 
ject and heads of departments in the library and other authori- 
ties are consulted. Annotated lists and bibliographies such as 
the Book list, A. L. A. catalogues and numerous guides, Gray- 
ham’s Bookman’s Manual and others are most suggestive and 
valuable in their comparative evaluation of books. Increased use 
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of terms in book reviews defining the type of book as “technical, 
popular, readable, easily understood by the uninitiated” are help- 
ful. The new A. L. A. catalogue and the list being compiled 
by Mr. L. J. Bailey and his committee which is a selected list 
for the eighth grade educated adult, will be invaluable. One 
cannot enumerate the helps for the simple reason that there is 
no experience or knowledge that at some time or from some angle 
does not become helpful. While the reader is pursuing his course 
he is introduced to the department or departments which contain 
material relative to his subject, magazines, public documents, etc. 
The educational opportunities under direction of a teacher, as said 
before, are pointed out to him during the first interview. His at- 
tention is also called to clubs, organizations and lectures that 
might interest him, and deserving cases are introduced to au- 
thorities if possible. 

In working up debatable subjects different points of view are 
given. In literature biographical material and criticisms are 
given to take the place of classroom discussions. From our 
present point of view of adult education in the libraries, the 
lack of discussion will always be a weak point in our work. 
Criticisms and book titles can never have the same effect as a good 
discussion, that contact of mind with mind, differences of 
opinion, which give rise to clear thinking and lead to more re- 
liable conclusions. For this reason perhaps some of the best 
work can be done through groups and it is difficult to say what 
may develop along this line. The great stumblingblock, of course, 
will always be the lack of good leaders who must know how to 
avoid the pitfalls of arguing and haphazard talking, and who can 
draw out the information gained through previous reading and 
study. 

The program committees of many clubs met with the read- 
ers’ adviser and many a miscellaneous program was simmered 
down to a study of one to three subjects for the year. The 
readers’ adviser aids only in the outlining of the program and 
does not handle the individual papers. 

We feel that we have only scratched the surface in group work, 
and that its possibilities are limitless. The danger in this type of 
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work is to keep it from over-stepping the bounds of the library 
field, and not adhering to the work of directing the study 
courses and supplying the books. In the Church it seems to me 
an ideal condition exists for group work. Here are the many, 
many organizations, for both spiritual and social purposes, the 
most fertile soil for you, the sowers of seeds of culture and 
spirituality. The possibilities of working with and through such 
groups are limitless. Anyone wishing to take up adult education 
seriously should read and re-read Yeaxly’s Spiritual Values in 
Adult Education and his An Educated Nation, published by the 
Oxford University Press. Next send to the A. L. A. for all their 
bulletins on adult education and the library, especially the one on 
university extension. 

The main thing is to absorb the spirit of the work, i. e., to bring 
to the lives of the people a keener appreciation of the beauties in 
life, the study of art, literature, science, the love of nature, etc.; 
a better understanding of himself and his relation to his fellow 
man, through the study of sociology, philosophy, etc., and his 
relation to his God through the study—but here I must stop, for 
frankly sometimes I do not know how to guide and upon this 
point all of you could be of infinite help to me. 
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PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 





TuEspDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P. M. 
The sessions of the Parish School Department were held in the 
Auditorium of the Woman’s Club. The first session was held 
Tuesday afternoon and was opened with prayer by the presiding 
officer. 

The first paper of the session was by Sister M. Callixta, St. 
Ann Convent, Melbourne, Ky., on “Safeguarding the Teacher’s 
Initiative.” It was discussed by Sister M. Gratiana, Glen Riddle, 
Pa., and Sister M. Cecilia, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 

A paper on “Music in the Grades” was presented at this session 
by Sister Alice Marie of Cleveland, and was ably discussed by 
Rev. William F. Lawlor, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, N. J. and Sister Mary Grace of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The second paper was given by Rev. Patrick E. Conroy, of St. 
Mary’s church, Bryantown, Md., and was a cogent presentation 
of “The Pastor and the Rural School.” 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 
At this session Rev. Matthew A. Delaney, pastor of St. 
Bernard’s church, New York, spoke on the important subject, 
“The Week-day Religious School.” This was discussed by Rev. 
Thomas V. Cassidy, Diocesan Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, Providence, R. I. 
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A paper on “Educational Measurements” by Rev. John M. 
Wolfe, S. T. D., Ph.D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, of 
Dubuque, Ia., followed, and was comprehensively discussed by 
Sister Mary Louis, M. A., Sacred Heart Junior College, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Sister M. Inez, Manitowoc, Wis. 

After routine business and reports of committees the election 
of officers concluded the sessions. The following were elected: 

President — Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, P. R., New 
York, N.Y. 

Vice Presidents— Rev. Patrick J. Clune, Ph. D., Princeton, 
N. J.; Rev. Henry M. Hald, Ph. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Brother Gerald, S. M., Kirk- 
wood, Mo.; Brother Calixtus, F. S. C., New York, N. Y. 

Secretary — Rev. John R. Hagan, D. D., Cleveland, O. 

Members of the General Executive Board— Rev. Michael J. 
Larkin, S. T. B., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Rev. James P. Murray, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee — Rev. 
Joseph A. Dunney, S. T. L., Albany, N. Y.; Rev. John Kozlowski, 
Ph. D., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Peter Corcoran, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara, Ph. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. John 
W. Peel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Brother Eugene, O. S. F., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Brother Anselm, C. F. X., Louisville, Ky. 

The meeting then adjourned. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


SAFEGUARDING THE INITIATIVE OF THE 
TEACHER 


SISTER M. CALLIXTA, C. D. P., ST. ANN CONVENT, 
MELBOURNE, KY. 


It is an axiom of philosophy that as a thing is so it acts. Its 
actions and properties enable us to know what it is. If its actions 
are all transient, it is lifeless; if its actions, at least in part, are 
immanent, it is living. Immanent actions initiate and terminate 
in one and the same being; transient actions do not. Hydrogen, 
for example, can act, not on itself but on oxygen and together 
they initiate an action that terminates in neither of them but in 
a third substance, namely, water. This action is, therefore, 
transient and indicates that these substances are lifeless. The 
plant world on the other hand performs the vital actions of nutri- 
tion, growth, and reproduction; to these the animal world adds 
the vital powers of locomotion, instinct, and sensation; over and 
above these man possesses the vital powers of intellect and will. 
These vital acts in so far as they are vital begin and end in one 
and the same being and they benefit that being. They are the 
more perfect in proportion to their greater freedom from external 
influences and in proportion to their more or less complete 
termination in the being in which they began. Live bodies, there- 
fore, initiate activity and tend towards unflagging activity while 
other bodies sink down to rest and inactivity. 


Since according to sound philosophy this is so, the teacher as 
a human being endowed by God with intellect and will, vital 
powers capable of initiating their own proper acts, is bound in 
justice and gratitude to make use of these vital powers. But the 
right use of initiative is sometimes confused with a mistaken 
notion of liberty. By the very fact that we are working within 
a given system we are bound to exercise our initiative within 
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the laws of that system, not in opposition to the system nor 
according to caprice or whim. Religious teachers I dare say are 
most ready to follow leadership, this because of their voluntary 
choice and their previous training. Granting then that the ideal 
which they have freely and wholeheartedly chosen is that of 
humility and of obedience unto death in imitation of Christ, their 
Master ; granting that they are ready to follow whither obedience 
demands and to remain quiet as though they knew of no other 
procedure; granting that they are ready to observe a respectful 
deference for lawful decisions, even for those whose reasonable- 
ness they cannot perceive ; and that they are thoroughly penetrated 
with the truth that they are to lead souls to God rather than to 
teach human knowledge; granting all this, we are inclined to 
ask whether it is the part of wisdom or of prudence, whether 
it is sound pedagogy, to require these teachers to act with a 
minimum of their own purposing and with a maximum of passive 
acceptance of the purposes of others, or to require them to 
follow minute plans handed down to them and executed accord- 
ing to prescribed directions? Would such a policy not tend 
greatly to weaken the teacher’s sense of responsibility, and tpso 
facto, deprive her of a very great stimulus in her work? 

Holy Mother Church, always a wise and prudent mother, 
gives us an example on this point which both teachers and super- 
visors would do well to consider. Over and above the laws 
inherent in our very nature, and the laws she has received from 
her Divine Founder which she must rigidly enforce, she has laws 
of her own, in the application of which she makes ample pro- 
vision for flexibility according to times and circumstances. She 
interferes with the initiative and freedom of her children only 
when there is positive danger of their going wrong or of their 
leading others astray. Beyond this she allows them the full 
exercise of their originality and of their initiative. Were it 
otherwise should we now be able to glory in a St. Paul, a St. 
Francis of Assisi, a St. Theresa, a Cardinal Gibbons or a 
Cardinal Mercier? The rules and constitutions of religious com- 
munities sometimes explicity provide for the safeguarding of the 
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initiative of each individual member; showing again that the 
founders of religious communities guided by the Spirit of God 
sought to secure for their followers true freedom, the freedom of 
the children of God; freedom from the servitude of their passions 
effected through the faithful observance of vows and rules yet 
without a trace of slavish subservience or dead monotony. It 
would rather seem that the exercise of personal initiative, within 
the field assigned to each by obedience, within limits and subject 
to guidance, constitutes the quintessence of obedience and of 
perfection. 

We maintain then in the first place that the right of exercising 
initiative, like the right of thinking, is God-given and to some 
extent inalienable. But in the second place the proper and 
reasonable exercise of this right is for the good of the system in 
which we work. The whole machinery of education is for the 
welfare of the children and if any one fact stands out prominently 
in current literature and research in the educational field it 
undoubtedly is the fact of individual differences. No two pupils 
of the same class are exactly alike. They differ widely in interests 
and attitudes, in health and temperament, in ability to learn and 
in home environment. Each pupil demands some share of in- 
dividual attention if he is neither to waste his time nor become 
discouraged. To do this demands on the part of the teacher a 
certain amount of initiative and large freedom in its exercise. 

The teacher of the elementary grades who is responsible for 
the gradual unfolding and development of the minds of her 
pupils by imparting to them truth and knowledge has a gigantic 
task compared with that of a college professor who calmly allows 
his class to survive or perish on the assumption that ‘“‘no person 
or institution can educate anybody”, and that “education is a 
voluntary process”, the result of the “determined and long-con- 
tinued effort of a serious-minded person to train his powers of ob- 
servation, thinking and reflection through gain in knowledge.” In 
the elementary grades, this “self-directed intellectual inquiry” must 
be started and guided by the teacher who needs freedom in the 
application of sound pedagogical principles and in adapting 
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methods to the needs of the individual pupils as well as to the 
demands of her own personality. 

The teacher needs the exercise of initiative for the good of 
the children but she needs it also for her own good. It is a vital 
power which enables her to grow professionally and personally. 
Nothing so easily leads to dead monotony and listless routine as 
the mechanical performance of an action regulated in all its 
details by others. The world-wide agitation calling for a more 
intelligent laboring class is based on this very truth. Where 
there is no room for personal initiative there is no room for 
competition; where there is no initiative there is scarcely any 
joy of achievement; where there is no initiative, there is no 
growth. The teachers constitute an essential element in any 
school system. If then it is true to say “As the teachers, so the 
school,” does it not follow “As the teachers, so the school 
system”? If the teachers are professionally strong and growing 
the system will be vigorous. If, however, the teachers are sur- 
rounded with detailed prescriptions and unvarying rules, with 
methods and devices handed down ready-made, the resulting 
system cannot thrive. No teaching body can long continue to 
thrive while every sprouting germ of vital activity is nipped at 
the very outset. Its members soon become automatons, mere 
cogs in a machine, homogeneous parts, identical in structure, form, 
and function. And what a waste of fine material! Most super- 
visors are happy to admit that numerous enlightening solutions 
to perplexing problems have come to them through free discussion 
with some teacher who has toiled and studied and prayed over 
similar problems. The practical experience of these teachers 
should by all means be utilized for the system as a whole. 

It may be asked whether we as a body of religious teachers 
are opposed to supervision of our schools. By no means, if it is 
done by competent authority in a competent way. We realize 
full well the benefits of a system of education; we derive strength 
and courage from the adoption of a unified policy providing for 
the proper continuity and sequence of our work; we welcome 
wholeheartedly supervision and criticism provided it be intelligent 
and helpful; we eagerly await opportunities for the discussion of 
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educational topics; we want to learn new and better ways of 
doing our work and we are anxious to use our God-given powers 
of intellect and will in God’s service. Our supervisors in the 
Catholic school system do very generally believe in allowing and 
in encouraging the exercise of initiative in their teachers. By 
no means do they feel that in intellectual matters the words of 
the poet apply to their teachers: 
“Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs but to do and die.” 

On the contrary, they rather seek unity in essentials, freedom 
in non-essentials and charity in all things. Both teachers and 
supervisors want that kind of relationship which brings unity 
and general agreement on the principles of Catholic education, 
which defines large aims and senses the observance or non- 
observance of the laws of learning. In these things individual 
initiative is limited. Where established laws and principles are 
in question, there uniformity should be prescribed. If there is 
only one right way of doing a thing, (and this does not happen 
very often) then that way should be prescribed. Again, in- 
dividual initiative is lawfully and justly curtailed whenever the 
general welfare would have to be sacrificed for individual con- 
venience. Finally the amount of initiative allowed to the teachers 
might well vary with their ability to use it properly. 

The supervisor who aims to help his teachers most, who carries 
out a policy of helpful direction, not of coercion, who never 
attempts to belittle or disregard the intelligence of the teaching 
staff, such a one is a true leader. He does not wish the teachers 
to regard his ideas as the last word of wisdom nor to follow his 
plans slavishly. He allows, nay he urges them, he calls upon 
them for cooperation, for participation in determining the 
objectives of the schools, in suggesting ways and means, in setting 
up standards and in testing and evaluating the results of their 
work. He calls on them to think, to reason, to question; to 
purpose and to plan; to execute and to appraise, just as he expects 
them to do with their pupils in the classroom. 

The supervisor, as educational leader, may for instance rightly 
insist that the teacher make suitable provision for individual dif- 
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ferences in her classroom. This is an accepted educational 
principle. But uniformity in meeting this requirement might 
prove very harmful. The teacher’s judgment about sectioning her 
class into three groups should certainly be consulted. He is. an 
unwise supervisor who will arbitrarily impose the customary 
X Y Z grouping upon a teacher who has already sectioned her 
class into two groups and is succeeding in reaching all the pupils. 
Again if there are one hundred ways of teaching silent reading, 
as Miss Smith assures us there are, then why should any super- 
visor insist on having it taught in just one way in all schools? 
Why not encourage some capable teacher to discover the one 
hundred and first way which might eclipse all the others? If 
most pupils are eye-minded but some are ear-minded, then why 
should spelling never be taught orally? If many children can 
learn to read without the aid of phonics, but others can not, why 
should all phonics be forbidden? 


One might continue to amass instances of the proper use of 
initiative showing the respective spheres of supervisors and of 
teachers. We shall mention but three more. A supervisor may 
and should inculcate in the teachers the doctrine of pupil motiva- 
tion, he should insist on the organization of subject-matter by 
the pupils, and on the provision of opportunities for social growth. 
How each of these, as well as other accepted standards of good 
teaching, is to be secured, is largely within the sphere of the 
teacher’s initiative. The details of devices and methods are left 
preferably to her ingenuity. He may of course exemplify and 
explain; he may and should give detailed assistance to those who 
need it—and there will always be some who need detailed pre- 
scriptions. This is all proper and laudable, provided the super- 
visor bears in mind that these suggested devices and plans can- 
not take the place of constructive teaching towards positive ends 
and high ideals; provided he remembers, too, that the fact that 
some teachers need detailed regulations does not justify their 
imposition upon the entire teaching staff; nor does the fact that 
some teachers succeed in using certain devices, guarantee success 
for all teachers or for all pupils. 
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This more or less passive safeguarding of the teacher’s initia- 
tive, which has been indicated, is a long step in the right direction. 
But it would seem that the highest contribution of any supervisor 
to his system and the surest sign of true leadership and of genuine 
service is the conscious, positive development of teacher initiative. 
This can be done by looking for indications of initiative and 
commending them in no uncertain terms; by leading the teachers 
to solve new and. worthwhile problems; by letting them know 
that they have contributions to make and that their contributions 
will be used by other teachers in the system; and that their 
original thinking is prized far above any routine thinking. A 
still more thorough-going means of safeguarding and stimulat- 
ing teacher initiative, already operative in at least one city, is to 
secure college credit, under certain conditions, for any worth- 
while contribution made by the teachers. And who would say 
that initiative thus exercised will not contribute vastly more to 
the professional growth of the teacher and to her immediate task 
in the classroom, than a semester credit obtained by attendance 
at a series of lectures? 


In conclusion, supervision rightly exercised will not curtail 
but rather foster the initiative of the teacher. It will secure the 
benefits of united action and preserve the individuality of each 
teacher. It will secure complete understanding of requirements 
arrived at in open conference and seconded by the teachers be- 
cause their judgment has been consulted and their initiative 
allowed expression. Mutual understanding, mutual confidence 
will bring mutual cooperation and sharing of responsibility. It 
will bring strength and higher aspirations to both teachers and 
supervisors who may in their respective spheres make their own 
the noble wish: 


“May every soul that touches mine, 

Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom some good. 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering mist 
To make this life worth while, 

And Heaven a surer heritage.” 
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DISCUSSION 


S1sTeER MAry GRATIANA, O. S. F.: Sister Callixta has written so con- 
vincingly and at such length on “Safeguarding the Initiative of the 
Teacher” that it only remains for me to congratulate her on her valuable 
contribution to pedagogy and to emphasize a few of the points which she 
has so ably treated. 


The author of the paper questions the soundness of that pedagogy that 
would restrict the teacher’s own activity to yield an almost unqualified 
allegiance to the purposes of others. Very often a potentially good teacher 
fails because uf self-depreciation, because of her desire to efface herself to 
tollow traditional methods. To develop and strengthen initiative she 
must be her own true self, not an imitation of another, be that other ever 
so successful. In all ages the personality and skill of the teacher have held 
a dominant place in education. Building, apparatus and a teacher form the 
triangle in the education of the child. A noted educator has evaluated 
the teacher’s contribution as eighty-five per cent of the whole. 


The first step in the safeguardng of the teacher’s initiative is taken in 
the community normal school. How far does the development of initiative 
enter into the normal training of our young religious? In the normal 
curriculum, methods —the mechanics of the profession—and technique 
hold a most important place. To the young teacher especially a knowledge 
of methods, of the aims and principles of education is an indispensable 
asset. As well ask an artisan to work without tools, as to expect a teacher, 
even one who is possessed of natural genius, to achieve positive results 
without method. The teacher, moreover, is dealing not with passive ma- 
terial like the artisan, but with a seething bubbling mass of human energy. 
Because of the uncertainty as to the way in which individuals will react 
under certain conditions methods will not always stand the test in the 
classroom where there may exist individual differences of temperament, 
intelligence and activity. Here the teacher’s initiative in the application of 
special methods will solve the problem. Methods must therefore possess 
elasticity; let the teacher step aside from the beaten. path of tradition to 
plan new ways and rearrange others for present needs. Someone has said 
that there is no one way of teaching to the best advantage. In this as in 
other arts personal vision must be added to aptitude afd if this is done 
almost any method becomes profitable. It is the intelligence and person- 
ality behind the method that will vivify it. 


It has been generally admitted either tacitly or positively by those who 
have studied the problems of teaching that education must base its pro- 
cedures in conformity to the laws of the mind. Hence to the teacher who 
would become skillful in her profession a knowledge of pscyhology —a 
study of the disposition of the child — will be as valuable as the ascer- 
taining of his mental age. But psychology as applied to the study of the 
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child mind; is not the only guide in the process of education. Society as 
well as the mdividual must be considered when planning a normal cur- 
riculum. The demands of the group as well as the individual must be 
met. The child must be studied in relation to his environment, social and 
economic. Hence ethics or social psychology must find a place in the pro 
fessional training of the teacher. Granted that professional training finds 
full recognition in our community normal, are we helping our teachers to 
apply. the principles thus acquired or does our achievement in those 
sciences rest merely with the accumulation of facts? Do our teachers 
know more about human nature, the child mind and its working, about 
methods and principles, than they know how to use? Rightly directed as 
they undeniably are in the community normals these professional studies 
make for development, leadership and strong initiative in our young 
teachers. 

It has been contended mainly by those opposed to Catholic schools that 
the religious training of the novice tends to efface, to suppress, to destroy 
initiative; that the young teacher fresh from the novitiate is timid, lacks 
the poise and leadership that give tone and color to the classroom. Is this 
criticism a just one? Does the religious training of our novitiate stunt the 
growth and development of personality and initiative? True the holy 
founders of our religious orders have demanded from those who would 
follow them certain ethics of conduct, which would insure the stability and 
permanence of their orders. Chief among these characteristics we will find 
uniformity of usages and conformity of ideals. The teacher of the normal 
school, to develop initiative and leadership in our teachers, appeals to all 
that is vital, individual, characteristic in the personality of the novice. 
She leads her to interpret not merely to imitate; she encourages her to 
develop her creative ability; to put her beliefs into action; her knowing 
into doing. Here are two apparently conflicting methods! Can the essential 
unities of the religious life be preserved without sacrifice of personality 
and initiative? 

The answer is found in the yearly output of our novitiates. Hundreds 
of young religious burning with zeal for their own sanctification and the 
salvation of souls, professionally alert, wide-awake, efficient, enter the 
teaching arena ready to grapple with every problem that the classroom 
presents, prepared to give maximum service and to train and turn out 
highly finished products. These results are due to the splendid cooperation 
between the novitiate and the community normal. The young teacher thus 
trained will distinguish between a certain formalism in the practices of her 
religious life and the expression of originality and independence of 
thought in her profession. Throughout the entire normal course whether 
professional or academic the teachers of our community normals focalize 
the development of positive personality in the teacher as the outstanding 
educational need. Society to-day demands not merely trained teachers but 
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teachers who can train, who can develop character and leadership in their 
pupils. 


In the paper just read the differentiation between uniform prescriptions 
in essentials and freedom in details is illuminating to us religious who are 
too ready to look with disfavor on any method that savors of freedom. A 
teacher is a leader. As such she must of necessity possess and use initia- 
tive, otherwise the everyday problems of the classroom will be disposed of 
in accordance with traditional methods in a dry perfunctory manner. In 
support of this freedom Sister Callixta cites an admirable example in the 
Church’s dealings with the faithful. Apart from the enforcement of the 
laws of the Creator and a few general prescriptions she leaves the indi- 
vidiual more or less free to work out his sanctification according to his 
own ideals. She places the seal of her approbation on the silence of the 
Trappist and the missionary zeal of the Paulist, on the contemplation of 
the Carmelite and the teaching activity of the sons of LaSalle. 


Sister Callixta demonstrates in a practical manner the importance of 
supervision in the safeguarding of the teacher’s initiative. From my 
experience as a supervising principal I would emphasize her point of view. 
Effective supervision is a necessary supplement of the normal training. 
The aptitude, ideals and personality of the principal influence largely the 
suppression or development of initiative, the making or marring of the 
teacher. Her criticism may strengthen or weaken a teacher’s value to the 
classroom and may advance or retard her professional growth. 


The normal graduate entering the teaching field for the first time 
although equipped with a fair share of academic and professional knowledge 
yet lacks experience in the ways of the classroom. She will need practical 
methods for the solution of practical problems. She will need ingenuity 
and initiative in dealing with exceptional pupils. Here the work of the 
principal may be helpful. Far from suppressing initiative she will suggest 
to the teacher the best known methods for securing power and indepen- 
dence in her work. She will encourage her to invent devices for capturing 
the pupil’s truant interest, for interest is thought and activity, and activity 
is will functioning. While observing her work in the classroom she will 
ask for the lesson plan and if negative factors are present she will apply 
remedies in the form of constructive criticism. On the other hand the 
principal will be careful not to demand too close adherence to plans but 
rather encourage a modification of the prepared plan to meet the needs of 
the classroom — needs arising from questions asked by pupils, or problems 
brought to class for solution. 


Can the teacher carry initiative too far? I agree wholeheartedly with 
Sister Callixta that the danger of religious teachers becoming extremists in 
the use of initiative is a negligible one. Hedged in by her vow of obedi- 
ence, her reverence and respct for authority, the young religious cannot 
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wander far from the ideal methods which constituted her training in the 
community normal. 

But let us remark in passing that the young teacher, perhaps lacking 
the judgment and experience necessary to form an intelligent viewpoint is 
not always capable of reading a sane interpretation into “Headlines in 
Education”, as many of our modern fads and current reforms are styled. 
Education will never become static, hence to keep pace with the progress 
of educational science new methods must receive due consideration from 
the teachers even at the risk of being termed “faddists”. But there are 
few principals who have not had tragic experiences at one time or other 
with the overworking of the “Problem and Project” method, ‘No Forma! 
Grammar”, “No Drill”, “Less Place Geography”, “No Memorizing”. The 
inexperienced teacher, the visionary, the theorist may carry these from the 
practical plane in which their authors by an intelligent use of them have 
achieved success. 


The following incident will serve to illustrate my point. “A teacher 
heard an institute lecturer say, ‘There is too much repression in our 
schools; if I had a boy in school who wanted to stand up and shout in the 
middle of a study period, I’d let him’. Being much impressed this tender- 
hearted teacher of a twenty-pupil, mixed-class, rural school relaxed all 
customary external controls. A few days of this kind of initiative brought 
results which would not be approved by the most extreme exponent of 
freedom. Needless to say it ended disastrously for the teacher. 


Throughout Sister Callixta’s paper there sounds a wholesome plea for 
the positive safeguarding of the teacher’s initiative —a plea which deserves 
due consideration from teachers, principals and supervisors —a plea which 
the writer of this paper would most heartily reecho. 

Sister Cecit1a: To add another flavor to Sister Callixta’s well pre- 
pared paper it may be of benefit to sketch from a principal’s viewpoint 
certain regulations found in a Catholic school system which safeguard a 
teacher’s initiative. 

First, the approval rather than the adoption of text-books. 


There are two systems of selection of text-books in vogue — the “open” 
or approved and the “closed” or adoption systems. Where the system 
of adoption prevails there is no preference. Willy-nilly there must be 
put into the hands of the pupils text-books which if the choice devolved 
upon the principal and the teacher would probably never see the light of 
day in their particular school. Much dissatisfaction exists where this 
practice obtains. The competent, alert teacher has examined text-books 
far superior in method, content and general make-up and knows by ex- 
perience that were she allowed her choice her pupils would advance more 
rapidly, their work prove more satisfactory and results be more perma- 
nently successful. Where the approved list is the rule there is a splendid 
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opportunity to safeguard the initiative of the teacher. In making her 
choice of new text-books the principal should not depend entirely on her 
own judgment but should elicit the cooperation of her teachers in making 
her selections. When there are two books of equal merit that chosen 
by the competent, experienced teacher should always be given the prefer- 
ence over the choice of the principal. This cooperation of principal and 
teacher will stimulate rather than restrict initiative which is so necessary 
for the attainment of maximum results. 

Second, the making of the period program by the teacher though under 
the control of the principal. 


To secure the highest degree of efficiency in her work the teacher must 
make the most effective use of the time at her disposal. Therefore a 
daily program or time schedule is necessary that she may properly appor- 
tion the minutes of the schoolday to the different subjects of curriculum. 
This program should be the result of the combined work of the principal 
and the teachers concerned. Every latitude should be given to the teacher; 
by experience she knows her subject, the number of periods required for 
each and the time of day when her pupils are at their best for certain 
subjects. She has also learned that a flexible program makes for greater 
progress. Therefore, when allowed to act in accordance with her own 
judgment, she will vary the program, adapting the period to the mental 
and physical condition of the children. The teacher with initiative will 
always be on the alert, like the watchman on the tower, to see that her 
pupils are not over-fatigued; hence, the fewer the restrictions the more 
satisfactory the results, and the greater the conservation of energy and 
economy of time. 


Third, the formulation of mid-term examinations by the grade teacher. 

The principal who has granted her teachers freedom regarding pro- 
grams and plans will admit the feasibility of non-interference in the 
matter of mid-term examinations. Each teacher has an individual method 
of planning her daily and monthly work which must be adapted to the 
ability of the class as a whole. This is especially true of the work at the 
beginning of the term when the teacher is laying the foundation. Some 
classes of the same grade will advance much more rapidly than others. 
While all will have completed the grade work at the close of the term the 
classes of greater ability will undoubtedly have progressed more rapidly 
at the mid-term period. Hence, the advisability of leaving to the individual 
teacher the formulation of the mid-term examinations for her particular 
ass. In justice to both teachers and pupils this method should prevail. 
Where it obtains the enthusiasm of the teacher does not flag, the inexperi- 
enced teacher is not discouraged and progress is assured. 

Fourth, the formulation of diocesan examinations by committees work- 
ing upon questions submitted by grade teachers rather than from the cold 
pages of the course of studies. 
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Here we have two distinct methods of formulating examination ques 
tions. May I call them the human touch method, and the mechanical, 
machine-like, heartless method? The first named—the formulation of 
questions by committees from questions submitted by grade teachers — is 
the method with the human touch.’ Teachers of unquestioned ability, with 
classes of the same grade varying from the rapid progress to the retarded, 
draw up questions suited to their particular classes. Here we have the 
human touch. Almost unconsciously sympathetic with the ability of her 
class the teacher formulates her questions to fit her little group. These 
sets Of questions when presented to the committee almost speak of the 
individual needs and native ability due to environment, good or otherwise. 
It is the duty of this committee to formulate from these various sets sub- 
mitted a uniform set of questions to suit all grades of intelligence. Here 
again, we have the human touch, for these questions are framed in such 
a way as to enable the slowest to reach the required standing and the 
brightest to attain the highest of which they are capable. This has been 
found by experience to be an eminently successful method in marked 
contrast to that of selecting questions from the cold pages of the course 
of studies. 

Fifth, the regular holding of local teachers’ conferences with an at- 
mosphere of free and open speech. 


Perhaps in no phase of her work has a principal a greater opportunity 
to develop, encourage and stimulate the initiative of her teachers than at 
the school conferences. Here is her opportunity to establish standards, 
set forth ideals and create a sympathetic atmosphere. The teachers 
should be encouraged and invited to talk. Many very practical and help- 
ful suggestions based upon personal experience have been given by teachers 
at these conferences. But the teachers must understand and be made to 
feel that the conference is not a monologue, not a time for a principal 
to exploit herself as the almighty and all-sufficient authority in the school. 
Teachers successful in special lines should be invited to give a model 
kesson and others encouraged to ask questions. No individual case of 
discipline should be discussed at these conferences —the individual child 
should never be discussed and his reputation passed on. The principal 
should be patient and sympathetic with the timid teachers, trying by her 
kindly manner to win their confidence and by degrees succeed in enabling 
them to overcome their timidity and the fear of the sound of their own 
voices. The conferences should be so conducted as to enable everyone 
to carry away some helpful thought or suggestion that will in time react 
for the benefit of the school. These conferences should not be held too 
frequently. About four times a year have been found to be very helpful 
and acceptable. The appointment of a secretary to keep the minutes of 
the meetings and read them at each succeeding meeting will give the 
conference a semi-official character that will react for the good of the 
system. 
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Sixth, the teacher-participation in the superintendent’s conduct of the 
diccesan system. 

If the teacher’s initiative must be safeguarded by the principal, it must 
be equally so by the superintendent. Since the superintendent is acknowl- 
edged head of the diocesan system, he must be the guide, director and 
stimulator of the work of the members of that system. He is the leader, 
Sut those in the ranks are the ones who expérience difficulties and often- 
times discover the impracticability of carrying out the requirements of 
their curriculum. Hence the superintendent should invite and welcome 
suggestions from teachers for the improvement of the system. Perhaps 
in no department of education as in the elementary department is the 
teacher brought in such personal contact with her pupils; and in no other 
department is it so necessary to take into account their cosmopolitan 
character with the resulting diversity of environment, mental ability and 
talent. The superintendent is not omnipresent; and although while making 
his tour of inspection he becomes acquainted with the defects and in- 
adequacy of the system in some respects, others never reach his notice. 
Hence, when innovations are introduced or changes are to be made the 
teachers should be given an opportunity to voice their approval or dis- 
approval. Not infrequently has the efficiency of a school system been in- 
creased by a timely proposal which would have been lost had not teacher- 
participation been encouraged. This produces a bond of sympathy between 
superintendent and teacher, which makes each feel that he has the good 
will of the other. Where such understanding exists we have another 
factor in the development and stimulation of the initiative of the teacher. 

Seventh, the opening of higher educational posts to those able to meet 
the requirements. 


May I not apply the words of the poet 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air” 


to many of our religious teachers? A young teacher is placed in the lowest 
grade as a beginner. She loves the little ones, they love her and the result— 
she is a success. She is very able and has a laudable ambition to advance to 
a higher grade realizing in all humility that she can accomplish greater 
good among the older pupils. But no; both pastor and principal refuse. 
She cannot be replaced with the tots. Now we all know that while the little 
ones are very lovable they are also exceedingly taxing and at times nerve- 
racking, and that the work with them has a certain monotony that has a 
wearing effect. Is it just to that teacher when she is capable of doing 
higher grade work to hold her in the lower grades year after year? Why 
not advance her and let some of the younger teachers coming out of the 
novitiate begin as she did at the foot of the ladder and advance gradually? 
After all it is the teacher with experience in all grades who proves to be 
the most efficient. While it is not the position, high or low, but the inten- 
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tion that wins the eternal reward promised to those who instruct others 
unto justice, yet in all fairness to those whose motive is the highest and 
best, capability, not adjustability, should be the determining factor in ad 
vancement. Just because a teacher adjusts herself to any grade is no 
excuse for withholding from her the opportunities of advancement to 
higher educational posts afforded to others. May it not be that because of 
her over-familiarity with her grade work and the acquirement of routine 
habits, her initiative, for lack of stimulus, may cease to function? 

In all these points we have referred to the experienced teacher. But 
we must not forget that the principal has an obligation to guard and, de- 
velop the initiative of the inexperienced teacher. 

The teacher’s initiative should always remain within the scope of law. 
There are ideals of education which belong to the Catholic Church and 
which have been consecrated by years of successful experience. From 
these Catholic teachers should not want to depart no matter how misled by 
the specious readings of some normal school courses. Besides, the plans 
of the local pastor, those of the superintendent and of the principal repre- 
sent the initiative of others, enjoying more experience and charged with 
responsibilities not within the carrying of the grade teacher. But with 
all these limitations, Catholic education in its genius is devoted to giving 
free rein to the teacher who in his or her own field has ideas of worth to 
work out for personal satisfaction, for the good of the children and for 
the advancement of our schools in general. 
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MUSIC IN THE GRADES 


SISTER ALICE MARIE, URSILINE CONVENT, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


What is music? Why is it classed as a school subject? -Finite 
minds can never fully grasp the essence of this most spiritual of 
the arts, this universal language, though every age and every 
people have testified to its influence both for good and evil in 
political, social and religious life. “It is an inarticulate, unfathom- 
able speech,” says Carlyle, “which leads us to the edge of the 
Infinite and lets us for a moment gaze into that.” And Heine: 
“There is something marvellous about music; it is a glimmering 
medium between mind and matter, related to both, yet differing 
from either; spiritual yet requiring rhythm; material yet inde- 
pendent of space.” It has been beautifully said, “This miracle 
of music descended on man as an inrush of supernal beauty from 
some rift in the overhanging sky to remind him of that higher 
world from which he is an exile and towards which he is a pil- 
grim.” Educators from the dawn of education itself have known 
that the influence of music is more valuable and potent than any 
other secular educational activity, effecting physical, intellectual 
and emotional life. Addison says, “Music can manage the whole 
man with consummate, secret art.” 

In addition to its essential aesthetic value it quickens percep- 
tion and encourages concentration. Ex-president Eliot declared 
that music was the best mind trainer on the list; and when we 
consider the complex process involved in music reading we are 
disposed to agree with him. 

“To read music correctly one must keep in mind the key signa- 
ture; must read at a glance groups of notes of different pitches; 
must know the shape of each note, so as to give each tone its 
correct time value; must observe measure sign and bars so as 
to accent correctly. Moreover he must do all these things at a 
fixed rate of speed, with no faltering, no retarding, no stopping 
for difficulties. In addition he must note phrasing, sing words 
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with correct pronunciation, enunciation and declamation, and 
follow the various marks of expression that call for change of 
speed, power, etc.” 


Genuinely good music must be “accurate, cleancut, trimmed 
about the edges, a precise and honest piece of work’’; hence its 
moral effect in eliminating “all guess work, all sham, all indiffer- 
ence to truth, and in developing accuracy, neatness, dispatch, and 
challenging truthfulness. Sure attack demands and creates 
courage, while the superb effort to work up to a climax, demands 
glow, warmth, vitality and perceptible increase of power to the 
end—adding other ethical qualities in stamina, ‘sticktuitiveness’, 
and sustaining power.” 





Music unifies sentiment in a schoolroom and may be made 
the golden chain which runs through every subject of the 
curriculum, even as does religion, for is not music first and fore- 
most the “handmaid of religion”? For this reason precisely the 
grade teacher rather than the special teacher is the one tg teach 
the singing. 

Arithmetic:—The whole mechanical background of music is 
mathematical. Leibnitz once proved for the benefit of school- 
men who held that music was not a good mental discipline that 
underlying every phrase of music is a mathematical formula. 

English :—Language is one of the important stuffs of which 
singing is made, and music invariably makes keener the apprecia- 
tion of English. A knowledge of the literary background of the 
masterpieces and the lives of their composers open up a fascinat- 
ing field. English study is further benefited by singing, in so 
much as the latter demands more active use of the lips to secure 
clear enunciation than does speaking; and correct tone quality is 
entirely dependent on thinking of word meaning. 

History :—Music has always played a role in history and 
examples almost unnumbered could be cited showing how stirring 
strains of a martial patriotic piece have turned many apparent 
defeats into glorious victories. Who does not know that the 
“Marseillaise” did more to,overthrow Feudalism in France than 
all the reasoning of the philosophers: or that songs like “The 
Wearing of the Green” kept alive the spirit of liberty in Ireland 
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during the despotism of penal days? During the late war statistics 
have proven that men could march much faster and with less 
fatigue to band accompaniment. The mere mention of “Dixie” 
and the “Star Spangled Banner” will suffice for our own country. 

Geography :—What better way to learn the customs of coun- 
tries and their peoples than through the study of folk songs and 
folk dances, which more than any other agent portray the real 
characteristics of a people? 

Writing :—Any child will tell you that learning to write to 
musical accompaniment is fun, though he may not know that 
rhythm takes care of all muscular coordinations, eliminating 
strain and cramped muscular tension. 

Nature Study:—What better way to summarize the whole 
thought of a lesson in nature study than through music wherein 
may be heard more accurately than through mere words the 
babbling of brooks, the singing of birds, the gentle blowing of 
the summer wind, the boisterous howling of winter blasts, the 
sadness of autumn, or the sweet hope of the blossoming spring- 
time ! 

Physical Training:—Physical training and the playground 
games, especially those involving rhythmical bodily expression, 
are almost unthinkable apart from music. 

Hygiene :—Good singing takes care of hygienic problems in so 
far as it demands deep regular breathing and open and relaxed 
condition of the singing apparatus. More important still it makes 
for happiness, the greatest secret of health. . Musical people are 
usually happy people. 

Not the least among its utilitarian values is that of providing 
delightful and proper use of leisure—one of the greatest problems 
in the civilized world to-day. Musical interests have proven the 
salvation of many adolescents who bubbling over with super- 
abundant energy have found in music an agreeable outlet, a safety- 
valve, for émotions just developing. Of itself music is essentially 
spiritual, elevated, refined, and good. “It becomes an agent for 
evil only when it is associated with other vitiated objects.” 
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Music intensifies and unifies group feeling everywhere. It 
relaxes mind and body, conserving strength and soothing tired 
nerves. This makes music quite desirable in a day when intellect 
and mechanical skill have been developed at the expense of the 
emotions. It is impossible to sing a beautiful, noble song with 
ugly thoughts. Occasionally one hears the remark “I do not like 
music!” Do not take it too seriously; for deep in the heart of 
everyone is music. “Deep, deep down often, and covered over 
with other things, but like a spring under rocks, free and songful, 
music exists.” (Tapper) One has but to note the spontaneous 
joyousness of:a little child singing, or the sweet pensiveness of 
the aged at hearing a familiar song, to realize its unearthly char- 
acter and to know that music plays a vital part in everyday life 
from childhood to old age. “Music is a sort of spirit which never 
dies. It wanders through the halls and galleries of memory and 
is often heard again, distinct and living as when it first displaced 
the wavelets of the air.” 

Music does not add an artificial grace: it is the bringing out of 
an inborn virtue. However, it is a germ which is waiting only to 
be developed and it is almost a crime to allow it to lie dormant. 
But a teacher’s knowledge should be a light, not a hammer! 
Music must be led out gently, never driven in; and the best time 
to lead it out of the heart is in childhood. “We are not to make 
children sing but allow them to sing.” ‘They must be led to find 
music in their own hearts and to love it as an art—full of beauty, 
pure thought and abounding in joy.” 

Recently in an effort to ascertain how much music and what 
kind of music the radio public is seeking and getting Mr. Arms 
Fisher of Boston sent a questionnaire to the principal broadcasters 
in the United States and received the gratifying statement from 
all that listeners are asking for more music, for better music and 
for finer types of performance. 

We are glad to know too that music has now actually become 
the voice of the silent drama, all the foremost motion picture 
houses having extensive libraries containing all the greatest works 
of musical literature, symphonies, operas and songs, because they 
realize the necessity of correlating musical ideas with pictures on 
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the screen. In spite of these uplifting influences at the present 
day at home and abroad, through radio and the movies, the child 
is hearing a motley mixture of very good and very bad music. 
This brings us naturally to a discussion of: What material shall 
a child learn to sing and hear in school? 

Little children of five and six years even should be so flooded 
with beautiful music that they may develop in addition to a finer 
emotional life a discriminating taste and intelligent judgment, 
knowing the difference between cheap, showy music, which though 
fascinating, delightful and fresh for the moment, yields all it has 
the first time it is heard, and that other more enduring purer 
type which though not so brilliant, can bear the test of unnum- 
bered repetitions with an increase rather than a decrease of, charm 
and power at each new hearing. Children should be convinced 
that most jazz is an uncouth chunk of rhythmic noise and a 
caricature of all that is held lovely. Therefore, give them inter- 
esting songs, joyful songs of childlife, home, nature, holidays 
and standard community and patriotic songs, couched in poetic 
language of literary merit and lyrical quality, folk music, classics 
and themes from masterpieces. Let the hymns they sing be simple 
and beautifui. 

Most important of all, give them a knowledge and love of the 
sublime chant of the Church in all its divine perfection in order 
that they may take their proper places in desirable congregational 
singing. The Church is now urging a return to the chant and in 
her Motu Proprio has said, “The ancient traditional Gregorian 
chant must be largely restored to the function of public worship” ; 
and that “special efforts are to be made to restore its use by the 
people.” The very fact that our Mother Church has placed the 
seal of her approval on the chant as the one fitting musical 
expression of liturgical prayer should be enough to convince 
Catholics of its beauty and worth. The Church fosters music 
because it reaches the whole man, “his intellect, his will, his emo- 
tions, his senses, his imagination, his aesthetic sensibility, his 
memory, his muscles, his powers of expression.” Dr. Shields says 
in his Philosophy of Education, “The Church neglects nothing in 
man. She lifts the whole being and strengthens and cultivates all 
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his faculties in their interdependence.” Catholics should know 
that Gregorian chant must be the purest and the grandest music 
in the world else the Church could never have admitted it to the 
service of the sanctuary. 

Ignorance regarding its inner, spiritual character has been 
responsible for much prejudice against Plain chant. Many have 
pronounced it dry, barren, meaningless, uninteresting and monot- 
onous. This is not surprising when we think of the heavy, 
mournful, inartistic, clumsy rendition of it heard in some churches, 
Surely a little thought will show that any music which gives an 
impression of gloomy sadness is not in keeping with the spirit of 
Catholicity, which is essentially one of coupled faith and joy 
so tender, so great, so subtle, so cheery, so lasting that only those 
who have it can know it for such. Ours is a heritage of hope and 
joy, and this note runs through all Church music, springing out 
of the thought, “Credo in unum Deum, Patrem Omnipotentem.” 
The fault lies not in the music but in its interpretation and 
execution, (and sometimes persecution). 

Some object to it on the grounds that it is “so different” from 
modern music, as if that very “difference” were not its greatest 
prerogative; as if the Church had not the right to reserve for the 
service of God music of a type differing from and superior to 
that shallow earthly, passionate music which expresses man’s 
intercourse with man! Modern worldly music has its own place 
undoubtedly but its place is not in church. And indeed from a 
purely musical standpoint an eminent authority declared in the 
National Music Conference of 1924 that very few modern 
melodies could stand the test of comparison with even one of 
“those wonderful melodies of Gregorian chant.” He showed that 
many modern classics are based on chant and in some cases have 
been taken over bodily from it. 

“At a time when surrounding nations were half savage, the 
Hebrews were in possession of this music which expresses— 
beautifully and poetically—love, hope, fear, trust, praise, and 
divine aspiration.” It took the Church one thousand years to 
perfect her music. The great age of these undying chants, 
together with the fact that their power to touch hearts and to 
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bring stubborn and vicious wills to docility still continues after so 
many centuries is the greatest proof of their classical structure 
and indestructible worth. Its simple, direct, yet unusually varied 
melodies are nevertheless the most mysterious and most sublime 
tone language in the world, better suited than any other to express 
every movement of religious joy or sorrow, hope or disappoint- 
ment, inspiration, solace, or praise. In no other type of music do 
we find such complete adaptation of melody to word meaning. If 
there be any Catholic teacher who has never felt the charm and 
beauty of these Gregorian chants in their great, broad, undulat- 
ing, rhythmical settings, nor known how these clear, simple 
melodies have been utilized by the Church to express her ever- 
varying moods of mourning and jubilation, let him know that even 
one hearing of this inspired music—sung as it should be—will 
be sure to dispel any lingering doubt. Its study is a duty which 
one should approach with humility and reverence. 

And can little children be taught all these things? Yes! Let 
us remember that the ability of a child to learn is only limited 
by our ability to teach him. “Music is never too difficult for 
children though children are often too difficult for us.” “We 
cannot measure a child’s perceptivity and we must not limit his 
vision.” 

How shall we teach children to sing? 

Every child has the God-given right to learn to sing inde- 
pendently from the printed page, the music meaning that is there. 
His musical intelligence should not be confined to the ability to 
read a song with syllables, but is also concerned with an apprecia- 
tion of its aesthetic and spiritual significance. Even the best 
grade teachers find the way of music teaching complex and 
intangible, owing to its evanescent quality and its refusal to “stay 
put.” To determine the best method of teaching sight-singing is 
the work of experts. The best methods, of course, are those built 
on sound proven psychological findings and child study. Conse- 
quently both subject-matter and method will be adapted to the 
minds and interests of the children instead of adapting children 
to logical arrangement of subject-matter. The latter method 
takes a mental organization fit for grown-ups, chops it into 
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pieces and gives it a piece at a time to the child to learn on the 
supposition that when he gets all the separate pieces he will have 
the whole. Knowledge getting does not work that way! 

We must teach tone, time, rhythm, theory, interpretation and 
appreciation, almost simultaneously yet centering interest around 
the child rather than the subject-matter. Children because of 
their ever changing physical, mental, emotional and spiritual life, 
must be provided at each stage of development with just that 
musical material which will function in everyday life. 


Authorities tell us that the method of teaching music reading, 
and that followed by the teacher of language are necessarily 
similar, based on the principle that “The thing must come before 
the sign,” and, “Experience must precede formal instruction.” 
If experience be lacking it_must be supplied. Due to the fact that 
the child has had much practice in both speaking and listening in 
language before coming to school the teacher may begin at once 
to work with symbols. The great majority have had little or no 
experience with either singing or listening to music before com- 
ing to school; hence ear training must come first here, and the 
eye training in the music symbols is necessarily postponed until 
the second year. A song basis seems more phychological than 
a scale and technical method alone, since the former represents 
the concrete in which the child is naturally interested. Technical 
skill is. best developed from songs rather than exercises, and 
intervals and rhythm are best known through their musical setting 
in songs. 

Since music is known through the auditory sense the child 
during the sensory period should be taught to hear accurately 
and express accurately what he hears as in the language process ; 
and like language experience the child’s musical experience must 
be acquired by observing, by imitating and then doing things 
himself. To deny a little one the joy of expressing his feelings 
through singing real songs until such time as he can independently 
read them for himself is just as inconsistent as it would be to 
deprive him of stories and story telling until he has acquired the 
art of reading. 
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Music must necessarily be taught to children first as an imita- 
tive art in which, however, the individuality of each is expressed 
in his copy. Imitation in music is infinitely more than imitation 
in other branches, as it is response to a native impulse and there- 
fore much more than re-singing a pattern heard, since it includes 
in itself musical memory and musical feeling. Our children 
should find music as a very vital part of their daily lives; an 
immediate link between school life and home life; and this comes 
through song singing, not through technical exercises. The value 
of music in education depends upon immediate emotional response 
secured and not upon intellectual initiative; hence sight-singing 
to have the desired cultural influence, “must reach the realm of 
the artistic, touching the height of the spiritual and the inner 
recesses of personality.” 

Some teachers have brought the song method into disfavor by 
over-stressing imitation, which is merely the first step in an 
analytic-synthetic process. Even the children themselves dis- 
like too much rote singing, although in the first two grades they 
consider it a delightful, satisfying activity. They much prefer 
to read and to find out what the music page says. 

Let them begin with the song whole, and a consciousness of a 
thought expressed in each musical sentence, and let them build 
a vocabulary of musical tone words through an analysis of 
familiar songs into their elements of tonal and rhythmic figures. 
These elements may be synthetically recombined by the child so 
as to give him an idea of the way in which the original song was 
put together. In this way the mind gets a whole series of ex- 
periences involving pitch, tone, and rhythm (not analyzed or 
even consciously observed by the child at first, yet forming an 
indispensable background for interesting and intelligent work 
later on). This analysis may be followed by ear and eye drill 
on tone words and rhythmic groups, which are to music reading 
what ear and eye drill in words and their meanings, is to the 
study of language. After formal drill on common tonal and 
rhythmic groups in ever varied combinations, children may be 
expected to recognize these familiar figures when they meet 
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them in unfamiliar songs: and this is sight reading, provided the 
reader reads through words and note groups to their meanings. 

What should a teacher know about children’s voices and tone 
quality ? 

She must be convinced that barring physical defects anyone 
who can talk can sing, because the feeling for rhythm and the 
feeling for melody are inborn and the physical apparatus is the 
same for both singing and speaking. It is the mind and the will 
which change talking into singing. Monotones can be cured 
through ear training, no matter what the age. The grade child 
has naturally a light, high, flute-like, head voice. This accounts 
for its freshness, brilliancy, and carrying power and it is a mis- 
take to make him sing low as this induces breathy, flat tones. 

The use of the vowel sound “oo” in vocal exercises is unsur- 
passed for securing good voice placement. Too much use of 
this vowel sound, however, results in an unnatural hooty tone 
and militates against clear, flexible, floating tones. Vowels give 
beauty and richness of tone. The consonants secure clear, crisp 
enunciation. Each should receive full value. 

Too much humming results in a tightened throat. 

Many children whose speech is coarse and heavy are found 
to possess pure, high singing voices and soon gain freedom in the 
use of them. 

Sweetness of tone and correctness of pitch are more desirable 
than power. 


Clear enunciation depends upon the tongue and the lips rather 
than on loudness of tone and the well modulated speaking voice 
at all times, in the schoolroom and on the playground too, is the 
best preparation for good singing. 

Speaking and singing with teeth nearly closed, immovable jaw, 
and tense facial muscles, may be cured by merely forming the 
lips in the pantomiming of the verses of a song. It is great fun 
for the children. 

If one listens to one’s own tone and sings softly it will be 
sweet and in tune, since the relaxed condition so necessary to 
singing is the natural reaction to soft singing. 
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The loud, shouting voice is the unnatural, strained voice, the 
strain always being visible in the facial expression. 

Merely thinking of the meaning of the words will automatically 
bring about correct tone quality and breath control. 

The teacher should be the perfect model. 

Until adolescense, boys’ and girls’ voices are essentially alike 
and they culminate in beauty, ability, and delicacy of shading in 
the fifth and sixth grades. 

Since in some of our schools it is our privilege to have children 
sing the requiems and other Masses and the hymns according to 
the seasons, it is advisable to make these occasionally replace 
secular song study, the method of music reading used being the 
same as that used in teaching sight reading of secular music. 

In the first three grades—the sensory period—the child is not 
interested in scales or technical exercises, but in singing real, 
interesting, and imaginative songs. 

The proper time for the hard work of formal drill in tone and 
rhythm is during the fourth and fifth grades when the child 
is capable of finer mental and muscular coordinations, when 
physical growth is slow, and when memory and endurance are 
at their best. In these grades children are especially interested 
in challenging difficulties and actually enjoy hard work. Give 
them something which will make them stretch every faculty of 
their intellects. Remember it is not always necessary that the 
child shall do as he wishes but that he shall wish what he does. 
Two-part singing is best introduced through the “round.” Bach 
said that children should be led to find beauty in any part 
they sing, since other melodies below soprano are like flowers 
hidden in the grass. They must be sought out and their beauty 
shown. 

Some rote songs may be consistently used in all grades in 
order that the children may participate in beautiful and inspired 
music not limited to present, technical powers; also to provide 
actual experience with musical effects which later are to be 
consciously mastered. 

Pupils should conceive of music as something to be heard as 
well as expressed; hence the necessity of listening with apprecia- 
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tion as a general objective. Listening with the whole being,—- 
the head, through intelligent knowledge of theory and technique—- 
foot listening, which takes cognizance of rhythm, and heart listen- 
ing which is emotional. Such listening gives ideals of perform- 


ance and creates better performance, and keener enjoyment of 


the artistic rendition of others. Music appreciation with the 


victrola or by attendance at children’s concerts, creates in boys 
especially an interest in the instruments of the orchestra, with 
its great variety of tone color, and its wonderful example of good 
team work, and it often induces instrumental study. Teach that 
great music is to be listened to with reverence as well as attention. 


During the adolescent period—a time of rapid, mental, physical, 
and spiritual growth—the emotions dominate. “Uncontrolled, 
uncoordinated, they may drive the individual into dark and way- 
ward paths quite as readily as they may lead him to undreamed 
heights of emotional exaltation.” (Earhart). This is a time of 
strong, religious conviction, the blossom time of high ideals. 
“Music by virtue of its rhythm, its beautifully ordered form and 
the purity of its emotional range serves as a safe beneficial 
channel through which feeling finds itself purified, ennobled, 
and a thing of beauty.” Even against their wills often, incor- 
rigible, surly fellows before they realize it enjoy themselves 
singing when they find that they are doing their part to produce 
something beautiful and feel encouraged to find their own taste 
and power stimulated and developed and their timidity overcome. 

Avoid saying “sing softly” to a boy whose voice has changed, 
because boys’ voices are stronger at this time and more uncon- 
trolled than they will ever be again. Too much restraint, hard, 
tight, cramped throat muscles produce a wrong, unnatural tone, 
and the boy conscious of this, naturally rebels. The result is he 
“hates” singing. Often “hushing” shuts off a really fine voice 
or forms habits of muscular tension which take years of training 
to overcome. Let it bloom, or I should say “boom” out occasion- 
ally. There is no physiological reason why boys’ voices (if they 
have not been roughly used) should break. There should be 
merely a gradual lowering of pitch. At the least sign of strain in 
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the singing of high tones the boy soprano should be urged to 
sing an alto part. Never force a lad whose voice is dropping to 
sing soprano. The welfare of an individual voice is far more 
important than any musical effect. Remember too that the boy’s 
growing love of singing is not increased by too much individual 
attention at this time and testing of voices should be in private 
always. Where through ill usage the boy’s voice does break let 
him stop singing for a while and be responsible for music reports 
or for interesting bits of musical information. 


During adolescence is not the time for drill or for mechanical 
precision. Encouragement rather than criticism is needed. The 
newly awakened social sense may find expression in much choral 
singing, while the developing feeling of responsibility is foster- 
ed through part singing and orchestral work, if possible. 


In conclusion let me remind the busy grade teacher who may 
be just a little diffident about teaching music that while the way 
to artistic singing seems long and difficult it is beautiful at every 
turn and well worth the struggle. If a teacher can sing a scale 
correctly, is able to detect inaccurate tones, and has a knowledge 
of notation plus the willingness to apply herself, she can begin the 
teaching of music. If she will but make the beginning the ap- 
parently “impossible” will become quite simple and delightful 
and she will find herself growing in power and enjoyment too 


as the children advance. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Wiiit1aMm F. Lawtor, LL. D.: I feel that we are deeply indebted 
to Sister Alice Marie for her scientific presentation of so artistic a theme. 
This scholarly paper scintillating with a wealth of aptly quoted and nicely 
distributed gems of thought reflects the author’s mastery of musical 
technique; and though I personally should favor a slight modification 
of Sister’s statement that “educators from the dawn of education itself 
have known that the influence of music is more valuable and potent than 
any other secular educational activity affecting physical, intellectual and 
emotional life,” I think that every one of us clearly recognizes the wide 
extent of music’s persuasive appeal As Cowper puts it: 
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“There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs, martial, brisk or brave. 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 

Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” 


Harmony is in very truth the law of all creation. When God fashioned 
the universe He painstakingly arranged its component parts so as to ex- 
clude the forces of friction from destroying or marring the work of His 
hands. In His infinite wisdom He ordained all things sweetly. For every 
force in nature He assigned a very definite orbit in which to operate so 
that one agency might not nullify the workings of another. In a word, 
the Almighty on a magnificently superb scale established harmony through- 
out creation—harmony of action for vastly divergent and constantly 
functioning powers of nature; harmony of color for the eye pleasingly to 
gaze upon; but particularly harmony of sound for every human ear that 
will but listen. Byron succinctly expresses the idea when he states: 


“There’s music in the sighing of a reed, 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 
There’s music in all things, if men had ears 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres.” 


Not strange therefore is it that this all pervading harmony of the uni- 
verse strikes a responsive chord in the human soul. Only of the inhuman 
creature did the poet sing when he penned the words, “for him no minstrel 
raptures swell.” 

The normal average individual is considerably influenced by music’s 
stirring voice. A man’s soul can’t help youthfully expanding with the 
very joy of living when the sweet-throated nightingale floods the evening 
air with its lyric song to spring. When grim-visaged war stalks the land 
and the bugle sends forth the clarion call to arms man’s pulse quickens 
and his heart, as Sister Alice Marie has already implied, beats the faster 
with the thought that comes of country. The solemn intonation of the 
Angelus bell begets the spirit of prayerfulness and holy meditation. Hence 
it is easy to understand that in every age throughout the history of the 
human race, oh, from the days which antedated the ancient Greeks wor- 
shipping at the shrine of their god Pan with his musical pipes of reed 
to the present when it is our priceless privilege to be thrilled by the 
majestic tones which roll from the pipes of the magnificent and elab- 
orately constructed organs found in the Cathedrals and great auditoriums 
of the twentieth century, men blessed with the God-given gift of song, 
realizing the potentiality of music to sound the depths of love, hope, joy, 
despair, pathos, tenderness and pain, have made it their life’s work to give 
intensive expression to these human emotions and have tried to effect a 


corresponding appreciation of these things in the souls of their fellow 
men. 
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Ard the Church, knowing music’s inherent, inspirational power to prop- 
erly emotionalize us, has always employed it as an integral feature of 
her instructional mediums. That is why high Mass is celebrated in our 
large churches, and Vespers or Evening Song rendered later in the day. 
That is why Church authority encourages congregational singing at divine 
services, commands music to be taught in the ecclesiastical seminaries, 
and recommends that musical training find some place in the curriculum 
of the parish school. 

Catholic educators seem to be uniformly agreed that music is an efficient 
mind, heart and soul trainer, and as such should constitute an integral 
element of grammar school study. The amount of time to be expended 
by Sisters in imparting musical information to their pupils will be con- 
ditioned by the scholastic requirements of each diocese. The degree of 
artistic accomplishment which children in the grades shall actually acquire 
in this subject will be dependent upon the musical proficiency of the 
average grade teacher. Sister Alice Marie’s admirable paper furnishes 
us with a fund of valuable information concerning music, its definition, 
its pedagogical classification and its inspirational efficacy. In her treat- 
ment of “what to sing and how to sing,” Sister has strikingly revealed 
the soul of the artist and the fervid enthusiasm of the religious instructress 
of youth. Her recommendations relative to the knowledge which teachers 
should have of the composition of children’s voices. and the characteristics 
of true tones are for the most part perfectly sound. 

In our diocese the study of music is begun in the first grade; and 
while due attention is paid to the rendition of appropriate rote songs, we 
have found that technical exercises, serviceable for familiarizing pupils 
with the intervals, can without great difficulty be fairly well understood 
if not completely mastered by these children of tender years. In other 
words, we feel that initiation into sight-reading and ear-training processes 
should not be too long delayed. It is our opinion that the educational 
practice which externates early drilling in tone and rhythm is productive 
of a healthy, musical pupil reaction; and we believe, furthermore, that this 
aroused child interest increases as he advances through the grades. Our 
experience in this matter may not coincide with the experience of others. 
I simply indicate our attitude. 

On one point I respectfully beg to take issue with the author of “Music 
in the Grades.” Sister sets forth that “merely thinking of the meaning of 
the words will automatically bring about correct tone quality and breath 
control.” This statement is at variance at least with my own experience, 
for not once but frequently have I heard Latin hymns beautifully rendered 
by a choir of boys, very few of whom possessed even a general knowledge 
of the hymns’ meaning, and none at all, perhaps, aware of the significance 
of any individual word. Physical influence rather than mental association 
forms the basic control of correct tone. The vocal chords, as I under- 
stand, are two small pieces of elastic tissue covered by a very thin mem- 
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brane and hidden in the glottis in such way that they can not be seen even 
if one were to look directly into the most open throat. They are visible, 
however, with the aid of a laryngoscope, a mirror which reveals the 
vocal chords during the breathing process. The exhaled air passing the 
vocal chords produces sounds, and these sounds take the form of inco- 
herent utterances, spoken words or musical tones. Sounds, if they are to 
be musical, if they are to possess carrying power and be pleasant to the 
hearing, must be placed. A correctly placed tone is resonant. Resonance 
is an overtone, a vibrating sound above the flat tone, and is produced by 
currents of air sent in a whirling motion to the facial and head cavities. 
In producing correct resonant tones there must be perfect relaxation of 
jaw, neck, throat and body so that the flow of air will not be stopped by 
any muscular tightening. In this state of relaxation the pronunciation 
will be clear and the shading of the song will be at the will of the singer. 
The use of the vowel “oo” darkens the high tones, but continuous use 
tends to tighten the muscles, which means disaster. Good tone is created 
by a mixture of open sound and cavity sound. It is produced thus: open 
the mouth naturally, as in yawning, raise the back of the tongue to meet 
the uvula as in sounding “ng.” In this way part of the air is sent through 
the nostrils and part is sent through the open throat. 

If my idea of tone placement be not erroneous “thinking of the meaning 
of the words” does not of itself bring about correct tone quality. It can 
not be gainsaid, however, that accurate interpretation of a musical selec- 
tion contributes greatly toward its pleasing rendition. And it would seem, 
furthermore, that the sublimity of our holy religion almost demands that 
they who directly participate in the musical featuring of the’ Catholic 
liturgy should be qualified to interpret and render musical selections in a 
truly edifying manner. The chanting, by the priest, of the orations, the 
Preface and the Pater Noster in the celebration of high Mass should 
serve to stimulate piety and not be, as it too often is, a violent distraction 
to it. The hymns which nuns render in the privacy of their convent 
chapels should be vocally artistic as well as intentionally prayerful. 
According to the mind of the Church, trained choirs, whether functioning 
from chancel or organ loft, ought to arouse devotion and never be instru- 
mental in checking it. Congregational singing in the house of God should 
be conspicuous for its absence of pronounced discord. 

Not without reason, I suppose, did the angels sing above the Judean 
hills on the momentous occasion of Christ’s birth. Celestial choirs in- 
numerable have ministered for ages at the great white throne of God 
and have never ceased to chant the praises of the Almighty. Our souls, 
too, were meant to mingle in the strains of perfect harmony which fill 
the recesses of man’s eternal and blessed home. As teachers we can do 
much in the way of training voices, as well as souls, to be in full accord 
with the perfection that is infinite. 
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S1steR Mary Grace: The splendid paper which has just been read 
brings to a rather full development some of the more important phases of 
the subject, “Music in the Grades,” namely its zsthetic and intellectual 
value together with its social and moral influence. It is both instructive 
and interesting. Music is now generally recognized (for its utility in 
mental and moral development if for nothing else) as a leading school sub- 
iect and therefore there is no need to apologize, as it were, for its place 
in the curriculum. Music is truly the “handmaid of religion,” but after 
that she is queen of the arts, even as Our Lady, if I may reverently use 
the comparison, who called herself only the “Handmaid of the Lord” was 
the “Blessed among women.” 


Music is no longer regarded as an extra accomplishment —it is a 
necessity in the life of each human being and especially of every child, for 
music is primarily an expression of emotion and the child needs this mode 
of utterance the more so because other channels are necessarily limited 
at this age. I say it is the expression or language of emotional feelings 
which reside in the heart, — which must be drawn forth, educated along 
such lines as will eventually unite the heart with God. “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me” said our Divine Master, and how easily may 
this be accomplished through the medium of music. This is the high ideal 
which music lets down into our midst in the Catholic classroom and the 
ideal is not altogether unattainable, but the difficulty lies not in the sources 
or aim but in the connecting lines or wires. How delightful if in this 
age of radio we could reach our end by wireless! 

And it is about these connecting wires that I wish to say a few words. 
By these I mean the teacher and her presentation of the music lesson. The 
educator’s work manifestly is to draw out music from the child and to 
direct it properly. Sister Alice Marie stated in her paper that “the grade 
teacher rather than the special teacher is the one to teach the singing” and 
I readily agree with this. I believe also in correlating music with the 
other subjects in the curriculum where this is possible, but as a matter of 
fact the majority of our grade teachers have not the background acquired 
by the study of musical history, biography, and literature; neither have 
they the time to pursue them if they would. These give of course an 
added interest to the work, but they are not essential. Two things, how- 
ever, are necessary, training and good will. 

The word “training” need not alarm our good Sisters who can only 
“carry a tune”, for if they can but carry a tune and love music the training 
requisite for teaching singing to children in the grades need not be ex- 
tensive but only simple and solid. It ought to include a knowledge of 
notation, the ability to read and write simple melodies, to sing and to 
recognize tones at exact pitch, cultivation of the sense of rhythm, — be- 
sides these, as Sister fully described in her paper, the care and training of 
children’s voices, a supply of healthy songs, songs from the masters, hymns, 
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and our beautiful Gregorian church music. This in the elementary grades 
takes care of melody and rhythm, two of the three elements which make 
music, and the harmony of sentiment engendered in the classroom during 
the singing period will precede the harmony of sound to be studied in 
higher grades or in later years. 

I like the statement Sister made that “a teacher’s knowledge should be a 
light, not a hammer.” She should guide the children along the bright track 
of musical endeavor. A light illumines the pathway; it may cause the 
eyes to see but it can never force the feet to walk. So should the teacher 
make clear and interesting and attractive the directions and explanations 
that are necessary, but let the response in real singing be free and spon- 
taneous. Let the children sing! It is their right and privilege. I heard 
one teacher say not long ago, “Oh! if only I could give the music lesson 
as readily as I give geography or nature study.” But she can or will be 
able to do this just as soon as she can study music proportionately with the 
other subjects. And it is just here that the second essential comes into 
play,— good will. Possessing this quality the teacher will apply herself 
to acquiring the necessary knowledge. Indeed her attitude towards teaching 
music is the keystone in her arch of success. In her own knowledge- 
getting, in her lessons to her pupils, there will be present an ever-increasing 
enthusiasm in the work, and there is the finger which pushes the button of 
success. “Even an electric button won’t accomplish anything unless it is 
pushed.” Therefore, let our Sisters be encouraged in their efforts and 
assisted as much as possible by the music teachers in the community, the 
Superiors and the pastors, all of whom have at heart the same ideal and 
aim —to lead our children to God. “There are diversities of ministries, 
but the same Lord.” 
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THE CHURCH AND THE RURAL SCHOOL 


VERY REV. PATRICK E. CONROY, ST. MARY'S CHURCH, 
BRYANTOWN, MD. 


The rural problem is the most vital and fundamental facing 
the Church in America. The Church is strongly intrenched in 
the cities and larger centers of population but weak in the rural 
districts, by reason of fewness of adherents and lack of resources, 
of men and money to teach and explain its doctrines to a people 
whose faith is latent but whose hearts are hungry for the Bread 
of Life. The various sects have signally failed to hold the peo- 
ple and on every side we have pastorless churches and pulpits 
without preachers, while the people are gradually sinking into 
agnosticism and paganism. To-day whatever is left of the old 
religious fervor and faith has dwindled into a political machine 
striving to enforce a few of its pet theories by civil legisiation. 

The nation still draws its ideals from the farm and Uncle Sam 
is still pictured as\ a countryman rather than a Boulevardier. 
The Church though strong numerically in larger cities has little 
influence in national affairs because of its weakness in rural sec- 
tions. The country family is to-day the ideal and typical Ameri- 
can family and here more than anywhere we find the old Catholic 
ideals of family life:—the respected father, the queenly mother, 
the numerous progeny, the essential family unity. On the farm 
even the youngest child has his share in the bread-winning of the 
whole family. From these homes a half million young men and 
women come each year to recruit and fill up the fast failing 
ranks of commerce and industry in the cities. They bring with 
them indomitable strength and courage to face the battle of 
life, a thrifty and self-sacrificing disposition, a love of work, 
rugged ideals of honesty and fair-play, but alas only the re- 
ligion of the country, which is rather paganism than Christianity. 
The religion of the country of this generation will be that of the 
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city of the next and third, for it is a commonly admitted fact that 
the race dies out after the third or fourth generation in the city. 
With the city’s ideals of limited progeny, easy living and easy 
morals, the decay will be more rapid in the future. It then be- 
hooves those who care for the welfare of the Church and State 
in the cities to look to the country for its future citizens, for the 
child is father to the man, and the children of the country to-day 
will be the city men and women of tomorrow. This is all the 
more important since 58.4 per cent of the school children of the 
United States live in the country and attend country schools. 

The population of this country may be divided as follows: 35 
million in cities of over 100,000; 35 million in cities and towns 
of 2,500 to 100,000 and in 1920—35 million in what may be called 
the great out-doors of America. Yet this last 35 million have 
4,000,000 more children than any of the other groups, so that 
33 per cent of the population have 58.4 per cent of the children. 
Where the children are there also is the future of the nation. 
There are the men and women who will decide the future destiny 
of the nation, who will win our wars, carry on our commerce, 
make our laws and fill or empty our churches. Fifty years ago 
it was prophesied that the children of the millons of Catholic im- 
migrants who lived in New York City would to-day be filling 
other churches and other schools, but even to-day 40 per cent of 
the population of that city are classed as foreign born and this 
stands good for the Catholic population more than any other. 
Fate has decreed it and nature has so ordered it that the city must 
ever depend on our rural districts not only for its food but for 
the very life of the men and women who run its industry and 
commerce. 


The recent restriction of immigration into the country compels 
the city to turn to and lean more than ever on the rural districts 
for its population. The Catholic Church in the cities drew many 
of its best adherents from these immigrants. She too must look 
for Catholics not from Europe but from her own blood. She 
cannot expect Catholics from our rural districts if these dis- 
tricts be not Catholic, if they be longer neglected as possible 
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recruiting grounds for her fast dwindling city population. The 
rural pastor who is to-day spending his life to shepherd seventy- 
five or a hundred souls in the country district is doing a greater 
work for the future of the American Church than his city brother 
whose congregation is counted in the thousands. He deserves 
a sure and respected living. Any pastor in the city or country 
who has not the blessed and efficient aid of the Catholic school 
in his parish work has his right hand tied in the fight against the 
twin devils of paganism and indifference. To turn your eyes and 
hands toward those heroic men who are struggling in country 
places to teach catechism and administer the Bread of Life to 
these hungry souls woyld fain be our mission and fondest de- 
sire of to-day. There is not a priest on the rural missions but 
desires to have a school to aid him in his work of making Amer- 
ica safe for not only democracy but also for Christianity. 

In the history of Christianity the school and the Church are 
inseparably entwined. What is the history of the Church but 
the history of the education of the masses? In the conversion 
of the European countries to Christianity the school, whether 
through the teaching of agriculture or the crafts and sciences 
of the day, was the most potent instrument next to the grace of 
God to bring the people of the rural districts into the fold. Nor 
was the Church ever satisfied until her chiidren of the forest and 
the field had their burdens lightened by casting off the harness 
of superstition and donning the sweet yoke of the Gospel. Here 
in America the Church has a new problem indeed. To other na- 
tions she brought civilization, law, order, government, and the 
sciences together with religion; but in America we have a nation 
satisfied with its system of government and boasting of a civiliza- 
tion they claim to be better than she can offer, a knowledge of the 
sciences deeper and more efficient than she can give. Will those 
peop‘e accept her as a religious teacher? To this question I un- 
hesitatingly answer, “Yes, if they only knew her.” The greatest 
instrument we have to make the Church known is a well in- 
structed laity whose lives are permeated by religion—a laity who 
are always able to give a reason for the faith that is in them. 
These people can be found only in the product of our Catholic 
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schools. Vacation and correspondence courses may be of use but 
cannot substitute for the personal touch. 

We hear a great deal about the ideality of the public schools 
in the American mind, but any system of education not based 
on religion and the law of God cannot be ideally satisfactory. 
The public school forbidding the teaching of all religion was at 
best only a makeshift till a solution of the religious question 
could be worked out. We Catholics have solved the problem 
for ourseives by a great sacrifice of life and treasure especially 
in the cities. We now turn to a solution of the rural problem 
where the Catholic school has a wonderful work to do, a fruitful 
harvest to reap. The Catholic school will meet with favor here 
too. Anyone who knows the latent faith of our country people 
knows that these people will respect and value the necessity of 
religious training. It seems at first sight an impossible task to 
build country schools, but the grace of God working in us and 
the self-sacrifice of our young American womanhood are well 
equal to the task. Were this a question strictly parochial it may 
be impossible in outlying districts where the Catholics are poor 
and scattered, but this is a diocesan or even national question 
and calls for diocesan or national action. 

In every diocese there are found an equal number of pros- 
perous city parishes and poor struggling country missions. Why 
cannot the chief pastor of all the parishes transfer some of the 
city money to the country? If St. Peter and Paul’s at Gerard 
and Boulevard Ave. has an income of $110,000 a year why not 
transfer the $10,000 to help the poor St. Isadore’s parish on 
Zekiah Swamp? If the country pastor and his corps of teach- 
ing Sisters are assured of an equitable living they will be free 
to give the best that is in them to their children and in a few 
years the city will reap its reward in a new generation of well 
trained men and women coming into their parishes from the dis- 
tricts. 

The Catholic Church has a genius for building. The average 
priest who visualizes a school even in the distant future has 
dreams of a $100,000 plant with a fine convent for the Sisters 
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though he is willing to live in the sacristy himself. He has a cer- 
tain pride in having an imposing building for housing his school 
and Sisters. But for practical purposes a modest four or five 
room structure will answer just as well, while the Sisters will 
be content with a house not so pretentious as Father Brown’s 
new home. We are not asking that any of the comforts of home 
be sacrificed but that common sense be displayed. Will the peo- 
p:e support a school of this kind by their contributions of money 
and children? The best answer we can give is that wherever 
it has been tried it has been successful beyond expectation. You 
will marvel at the sacrifice that Catholic parents will make to ed- 
ucate their children in Catholic schools. They will even setl their 
homes and move near a Catholic school. I remember when serv- 
ing as assistant in Baltimore we had several families move in 
from the country and in nearly all cases the answer was the 
same, ‘““We'l, we liked farming and could make a nice living at 
it but we did not want our children brought up pagans. We 
wanted to give them an opportunity to learn their religion and get 
a good education.” The people living in country places have the 
same ideals and love and readiness to make sacrifices for their 
children as city people. The parent of the child born in the coun- 
try has a better reason to expect the presidency of the United 
States than the city brother. The parish with fifty children of 
our American middle-class farmer will support a church and 
school with prudent aid from outside in as good a state as one 
having 150 children, and after a few years the graduates of the 
parish school will be its principal support and will never fail. 

In the archdiocese of Baltimore an attempt to solve the coun- 
try problem and help the country pastor has been made with 
much success. While it is true the archdiocese embraces the 
two cities of Baltimore and Washington it has fifty-six poor 
country parishes. Even in the cities the Catholics are not as nu- 
merous and generous as is commonly supposed. Yet last year 
about $20,000 was transferred from the city to the rural dis- 
tricts with the result that seven new country schools were opened 
to about 700 Catholic children. And the Archbishop intends to 
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open at least ten other schools in rural parishes in the next two 
years. The “League of the Little Flower” for the aid of the 
country schools was established in 1924 by Rev. William Bishop, 
a priest of great zeal, and designated by His Grace as the official 
aid for this work. A collection for this purpose is taken up in 
all the churches of the archdiocese once a year. ‘This collection 
with other donations makes up a fund at the disposition of the 
Archbishop, who takes into consideration the needs of the parish, 
the pastor and the Sisters and divides accordingly, so that we are 
in fair way to see realized the desire of the Archbishop—every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school, no matter where he lives, in 
the country or in the city. 


In St. Mary’s county, Maryland, the oldest county in the 
United States, where the Catholic Pilgrims landed in 1634, there 
are twelve parishes attended by ten priests. Seven of these 
parishes have rural schools taught by the good Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth, Kentucky, who have done wonderful work in this 
particular corner of the vineyard, to make possible the desire of 
Archbishop Curley. Their Academy in Leonardstown had been 
till recently the only Catholic school in all the territory of Mary- 
land south of Washington, and had made possible a Catholic 
education for many children of poor parents. This part of Mary- 
land is economically the poorest in the State and eyen in Amer- 
ica. But the Sisters have been rewarded if not by money by the 
numerous vocations to their order. May God bless their work. 

I may be pardoned if I tell you the story of Bryantown which 
has been written up by Bishop Corrigan as a ‘“‘model country 
parish.” The parish of Bryantown was founded in 1792 by 
Father David afterwards Bishop of Bardstown, Kentucky, and 
founder of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. For a century 
and a quarter it maintained a precarious though continuous ex- 
istence without schools. During all these years there had never 
been a vocation to the priesthood and perhaps a few vocations to 
the sisterhood in the early part of the last century. In 1912 we 
find it a typical Southern country parish of about 500 white and 
450 colored souls, striving for existence on a total income of $2,000 
a year from all sources. The roads were bad, the people scat- 
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tered over a radius of ten miles from church. The nearest house 
to the church is one mile distant and every other house in the 
parish maintains this respectful distance from its neighbor. It 
is a typical southern tobacco-growing community in ideals, and 
negro cabins and children. It has the usual number of high class 
families and those of lesser degee and suffers and prospers as 
tobacco sells. 

The usual country store, post-office, blacksmith shop and garage 
make the nearest approach to what may be called a town. The 
first experiment of a rural school in the archdiocese of Baltimore 
was begun here in 1913. It was opposed as impossible by all the 
chief men of the tribe. To build and operate a white school was 
the people can 
never pay the cost”, “it would be folly to try it.” To even think 


99 66 


impossible as “the children can never get there, 


of building a colored school was a rash act. At this time the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame promised the required number 
of Sisters—two for the white and two for the ‘colored, as soon 
as the buildings would be ready. To collect money from these 
people so set in their ways would be a hopeless task and to ask 
them for money for a colored school was not only hopeless but 
unprecedented, no matter how tolerant or respectful they were 
toward the priest. There is no part of the world where a priest 
is more respected or honored than among those poor people of 
southern ideals and warm and deep Catholic faith. 

Through the aid of Mother Drexel and the late Monsignor 
Burke of the Board of Colored Missions, a handsome concrete 
school for use of the colored was erected and made ready by 
the fall of 1913. It stood as the handsomest and best Catholic 
building in Maryland south of Washington. In 1914 through 
constant propaganda and appeal a school for the white three 
times as large and costing three times as much was erected by 
the generous: contributions of these white people who were de- 
termined not to allow the negro to get ahead of them. The Sis- 
ters came in 1914. They came, saw and conquered. On the 
opening day instead of the 65 provided for we had 135 white 
children. Mother Superior had to send another Sister to teach 
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the white. Three years later the whole debt was paid off and 
the school became a source of additional revenue instead of ex- 
pense to the parish. 


The children who were heretofore especially countrified now 
took on a gay aspect, dressed better, looked better, and were 
better. They learned to sing hymns and the Mass, and now the 
pastor could dispense with the teaching of catechism on Sat- 
urday and Sundays after Mass. The burden of instructing the 
children was lifted from the mothers and they thanked God for 
the school and cheeerfully paid the tuition. In 1920 we started 
a high school. By 1922 our school was too small and we re- 
solved to build not only an addition but a new school—to house 
both primary and high school departments. The building was 
completed in 1923 at the cost of $56,000, and all but $10,000 of 
this has been paid by those same people. This year we graduated 
six girls and three boys from a fully equipped four-year high 
school, approved and accredited by the State Board of Education 
of the State of Maryland, so that wherever the Seal of Maryland 
goes the certificate of Bryantown Catholic high school is honored. 

Shortly after opening our school all vacant or salable farms 
were occupied by Catholics from the vicinity and other States 
and to-day instead of a struggling country mission we have a 
first class parish whose revenue has increased to eight and nine 
thousand a year, a newly adorned and frescoed church with mar- 
ble altars. We have 150 children in the primary department and 
44 in the high school, and an educated Catholic people who are 
a credit to their parents, their Church and the State. 


Our colored school taught by two of the Sisters who live in 
the same convent and who go daily to the colored school on the 
opposite side of the church, has been very successful. We have 
145 children enrolled. This year we had fifteen graduates from 
the eighth grade who go into the world with a better idea of life 
than their predecessors, and what is from the pastor’s point of 
view important also, they have a thorough knowledge of their 
religion and their religious duties and will be a lever for good 
among their brethren wherever they go. In many cases these 
children going home instructed their parents and brought them 
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round to be baptized, till every one of the 540 colored men, wo- 
men and children in the territory of Bryantown parish is a 
Catholic. The problem of the colored children is peculiar to 
our southern rural parishes and looks for solution. In Bryan- 
town we have so!ved it by a separate building in charge of part 
of the Community Sisters who devote themselves to this work 
and love it. 


Our parish is larger, our confessions and Communions are 
quadrupled, our income has trebled, our young men and women 
face life with more hope and buoyancy, and all because of the 
Catholic school and the great work done by the good School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame among these good, rural, receptive, American 
southern people. As evidence of God’s blessing we have three 
boys studying for the priesthood and about ten vocations to the 
sisterhood. We have a daily average attendance of about 97 
per cent in relation to the enrollment, both colored and white. 
The cost per pupil is annually $37.50 due to the slight salary of 
the teachers. The transportation of the pupils has been ac- 
complished by the parents and pupils in tneir autos and buggies. 

What has been done in St. Mary’s county and in Bryantown 
can and will be done in countless country parishes throughout 
the land. Through the mountains of the south, along the rivers 
of the west, through the forests of the north, and the plains of 
the east, the Angelus Bell will call to prayer a generous spiritual 
people, until we have a rural Catholic life like that of Ireland 
and Italy—a life that will attract and retain the best people of 
the land and build up a generation of Catholic young men and 
women who will be the glory of the Church and State, who will 
make America safe for democracy and Christianity. 
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REV. MATTHEW A. DELANEY, ST. BERNARD'S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK CITY 


The religious education of our youth is a subject the paramount 
importance of which has always been recognized and insisted 
upon by our holy Mother, the Catholic Church. The existence 
of our splendid and efficient parish school system begun under 
apparently insurmountable difficulties and maintained by the in- 
defatigable zeal, the arduous. labor, and the heroic sacrifices of 
both clergy and laity in the presence of bitter and continued op- 
position, is an evidence of the extraordinary value that the 
Church of God places upon the religious instruction of our chil- 
dren. The parish school system has from its very inception been 
the strongest bulwark of our faith, the only adequate means of 
imparting to our young that belief in and that love for their 
Creator which they should possess. It alone can fully impreg- 
nate them with that moral sense which will enable them to be 
faithful to every duty they owe to God, to themselves, to their 
neighbor, and to their country. Because of this our hope and 
our ambition has always been to enroll as many as possible of 
our children in the parish schools, where they will receive that 
true training of mind and of heart that will provide them not 
only with the necessary means for the material success of their 
life’s work but also with the helps: that will urge them to be hon- 
est members of society and most especially assist them in attain- 
ing the primary end for which God has made them. 

However, the fact remains that an alarmingly great number 
of our boys and of our girls always have and no doubt always 
will attend the public schools where there is no religious training, 
where there can be no religious training. As we know, in the 
formation of our beloved country and up to comparatively re- 
cent times all of our schools were notably religious ones. Now, 
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because of the varied forms of religious beliefs existing among 
the good people of our country the law-makers are prevented, 
as it were, from legislating in a manner that would amply pro- 
vide for the religious education of our youth. It would seem 
that this present system of the public schools is on the whole the 
one that is likely to be the least objectionable to us. Of course, 
we admit that we are bound in conscience to provide for the 
spiritual welfare of these otherwise neglected members of our 
flock. The public school child has a strict right, a God given 
claim, which we may not deny, to religious education. The child 
was made primarily by God that it might know, love, and serve 
Him and as a result be eternally happy with him in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. “Suffer the little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not...” 
cerning every child that wou!d be born into this world. Rarely 
if ever is it the child’s fault that it does not enjoy the advan- 
tages of a parish school education. It is rather the victim of cir- 


was spoken by the Saviour of humanity con- 


cumstance, deserving very much our help, our love and our sym- 
pathy. 

In New York we could not accommodate nearly all our chil- 
dren in the parish schools. No matter where we may attempt to 
place the blame for the child’s failure to attend our religious 
schools our duty in the matter is clear if we are to save the souls 
of these little ones for God, if we are to help to build up society 
and protect it against the impending evils of the day, if we are 
to keep our own beloved America what we always wish it to be. 

Until about thirteen years ago, regular Sunday school was in 
the archdiocese of New York the chief means of imparting re- 
ligious instruction to our public school children. It is true that 
here and there in comparatively few parishes there were in- 
structions: given on some one day each week to supplement those 
given in the usual Sunday classes. Then again each parish would 
have usually once in a year for a short period only, special in- 
structions on week-days, by way of preparation for first confes- 
sion, first holy Communion or confirmation. No doubt through 
these agencies a great deal was done for the spiritual good of our 
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Catholic public school children. It seemed at the time that every 
honest effort was being made to provide the necessary religious 
training for the boys and for the girls of our faith. However, 
the ecclesiastical authorities because of the insistent demands 
coming from every quarter for the need of more religious in- 
struction for our public school children soon began to realize 
that at best our system of instruction was by no means adequate 
and that apparently through no one’s fault, thousands particularly 
among the foreigners, were being altogether overlooked. 

We were not permitted by law to take a religious census of 
our public school children. As a consequence there seemed to 
be no way of determining accurately just how many Catholic 
children were attending the public schools. A national census 
was permitted, so that the number of foreigners, Italians, Greeks, 
Poles, etc., helped us to decide somewhat about how many Cath- 
olic children of particular localities were attending these schools. 
Every effort to obtain an accurate census failed. After many at- 
tempts through the cooperation of the pastors and through what 
assistance we could obtain from many public school teachers, 
Jews, non-Catholics, as well as Catholics, we were led to be- 
lieve, and this number is rather conservative, that 160,000 of 
our Catholic children were attending the public schools in the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond. The number 
of children actually attending the regular Sunday school at this 
time brought us to the realization that something must be done 
quickly to remove this great spiritual danger in which so many of 
our Catholic children through no fault of their own were to be 
found: Of course we understood that the figures in our posses- 
sion had to be interpreted; that is to say, we were not unduly 
alarmed at the number of Catholic children in the public schools 
and therefore concluded that they were entirely neglected as far 
as religious instruction was concerned. Each year public school 
children were prepared in every parish for the sacraments and 
each year a new set was received and instructed, so that it was 
safe to reason that a great majority of these children had re- 
ceived some religious instruction and had been admitted to the 
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sacraments. On the other hand we were obliged to admit that 
the amount of instruction given to all such public school children 
was not sufficient and that an astonishing number had slipped 
through everybody’s hands. 

About this time the public press began to publish statements of 
clergymen, judges, physicians, teachers, and those generally whose 
profession brought them in close contact with the child, who had 
at heart the interest of the child and the welfare of the nation, 
deploring the lack of religious education among our youth and 
attributing juvenile delinquency in large measure to a want of 
religious instruction. Surveys of our prisons, reformatories, and 
the like made it quite evident that a want of religious education 
was in the main the chief cause of crime. It was at this time that 
His Eminence the late Cardinal Farley, directed Monsignor La- 
vell to form an organization among the Catholic public school 
teachers of New York. It was thought that none knew these 
spiritually neglected children so well as the teacher ; her daily con- 
tact with them, her knowledge of them, were sure to exert a 
powerful influence for good. Indeed there did not seem to be any 
other hope of bringing about the full measure of desired success 
except through the valuable assistance of these very noble women. 
The fruitful results of their labors during the past thirteen years 
have more than justified the confidence placed in them. 


Theta Pi Alpha, the name given to this new organization, are 
the initial letters of three old Greek words, Theo Patridi-Agoni- 
santes, signifying “Workers for God and Country.” In plain 
English, they signify the Association of Catholic Teachers for 
the diffusion of Christian Doctrine among the public school chil- 
dren of the archdiocese of New York. Realizing the great num- 
ber of children that were growing up without knowledge of God 
or religion and therefore heedless of all forms of authority, 
without conscience in matters of family or social obligations and 
generally irresponsible, this group of principals and teachers 
met, organized and determined to do what lay in their power for 
the spiritual betterment of the youth of their schools. Within 
six months the plan and scope of work had been definitely set 
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and endorsed both by the Board of Education and the City Su- 
perintendent. Theta Pi Alpha is a regularly formed organiza- 
tion with its various committees, such as the executive, ways 
and means, etc., which meet regularly every month. Once a 
year a general meeting to which all public school teachers, Jews, 
non-Catholics and Catholics are invited, as also all interested 
citizens. This meeting is heid at some prominent hotel. A musi- 
cal program is prepared. Two or three men eminent in public 
life are asked to address the meeting. Much publicity is given 
to the affair and everything possible is done in order to bring 
the people of our city to a realization of the absolute necessity 
of religious education for all of our public school children. 


In each public school a Catholic teacher acts as delegate for 
Theta Pi Alpha, Her duty is to enlist the interests of the Catho- 
lic teachers associated with her in everyday work and to solicit 
from them the annual dues of one dollar. At present there are 
three thousand public school teachers members of this organiza- 
tion. The delegate also has the more important duty of rounding 
up the Catholic children and this she does with the help of the 
other Catholic teachers, employing such means as are most ef- 
fective in her particular school and always taking care to keep 
within the law. Once during each school term there is held a 
special meeting for all the delegates. In addition to all of this 
there are four ladies (retired school principals) who act in the 
capacity of supervisors. They visit the delegates in the hope of 
keeping the interest alive and for the purpose of settling any 
difficulty that might arise. They too help to organize the new 
centers which, to say the least, is the most important feature of 
this work. These supervisors report regularly every month at 
the meeting of the executive committee. 


When we contemplate forming a new center usually we pro- 
ceed in this manner. The superintendent calls upon the pastor 
of a particular church to talk the matter over with him. After 
obtaining his consent a meeting of the teachers is decided upon. 
This meeting is generally held in the rectory or in the school hall. 
The superintendent then invites through the lady supervisors the 
Catholic teachers of the schools that are in the parish where the 
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new center is to be opened. At this meeting all the prelimi- 
naries are gone over, a day is determined upon for the religious 
instructions. The pastor has this fact announced from the pul- 
pit and he sends to the Catholic Education Bureau the name of 
his assistant whom he places in charge of the work. 

We in New York do not think it wise at least for the present 
to make any demands for any portion of the regular time in order 
that we might give religious instructions to our public school 
children. According to recent decisions we have the right to 
make such demands and the Board of Education has the author- 
ity to dismiss the children for this purpose earlier than usual 
on any schoolday of the week. This may work out advan- 
tageously in towns and country places where the number of chil- 
dren is quite small but in New York with its hundreds of thou- 
sands of public school children representing almost every race 
and creed, the situation presents difficulties which just now we 
could not control. So we content ourselves in trying through the 
cooperation of the teachers to bring our children to our churches 
on some one or two days in the week, after the regular school 
time. 

I have endeavored to give you in brief outline the nature of 
the work that is being done by Theta Pi Alpha. Over and above 
the regular line of activity along which the organization is con- 
ducting itself there are several movements which while appar- 
ently insignificant are productive of very much good. A group 
of teachers voluntarily have banded themselves together for the 
purpose of instructing little Catholic patients in some of our hos- 
pitals. A few others take in a body a large group of deaf chil- 
dren from a public school to the neighboring church every month 
for confession. There are four recreational centers kept open 
during the summer months financed by Theta Pi Alpha. 

Theta Pi Alpha has gone along during the past years, slowly 
indeed but surely overcoming first one and then another difficul- 
ty. There can be no doubt but that in New York at least this 
organization has been largely responsible for awakening great in- 
terest not only among our own but among the Protestants and 
the Jews in religious education for public school children. There 
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are at present, sixty-six centers working under their direction 
in the three boroughs, a comparatively small number yet pro- 
ducing marvellous results. Our statistics show that through the 
zeal and prudence of these good women, thousands of children 
have been reached, instructed, and brought to the sacraments, who 
otherwise might have been lost to the faith. We know that 
wherever these good women have been encouraged to teach the 
fruit has been abundant. No friction has resulted. No child 
has been lured from the Catholic school. The position of the 
Church on the Catholic school question has not been minimized. 
In brief, the attitude of parents who keep their children in other 
schools has in no way been approved or encouraged. 


Although the good results of the work of Theta Pi Alpha have 
been very gratifying, and really much better than we had under 
the circumstances hoped for, nevertheless we have realized all 
along that we were not attaining to that full measure of success 
that was the goal of our ambition. We have felt that the entire 
movement must be standardized. Our slogan “Every Catholic 
public school child under religious instruction” must become a 
fact. Several months ago His Eminence appointed a committee 
composed of the Superintendent of Parish Schools, the Consult- 
ing Director of Theta Pi Alpha and the Superintendent of Sunday 
Schools, to direct the religious education of all the children of the 
archdiocese, parish as well as public school children, elementary, 
as well as high school boys and girls. This committee has already 
formed an organization of priests who are known as Diocesan 
Inspectors for the religious Education of Public School children 
and who work under the direction of the Superintendent of Sun- 
day Schools. The boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond 
have been divided into eighteen districts and a priest inspector 
has been placed in charge of each district. These Inspectors 
meet at the Superintendent’s office once a month. They pass 
in their reports filled out and signed by them, at the time of the 
inspection on regularly printed blanks. They discuss the ways 
and means of improving the system and of removing the diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of the desired progress. Up to the 
time of the present writing the Inspectors have held four meet- 
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ings. Already their influence has been productive of very much 
good. Their enthusiasm, their zeal, their determination to bring 
every Catholic public school child under the influence of religion, 
augur great spiritual good for souls and splendid citizenship 
for our beloved country. 

Practically every parish now has instructions on some one day 
each week for public school children. Some of our good earnest 
pastors, however, do not see the need of establishing centers 
under the supervision of Theta Pi Alpha. The inspectors are 
doing what they can to promote a wholesome cooperation between 
the pastors and this organization. For we know that it is only 
through some society like this, that we can even hope to get in 
touch with every Catholic child in our public schools. 

Our aim therefore is to have a center in every parish working 
in cooperation with Theta Pi Alpha. We request the pastor to 
place one of his assistants in charge of the center, to send his 
name to the superintendent’s office and to direct him to give a 
ten-minute appropriate talk at each of these instruction classes. 
The singing of a hymn at the beginning and the end of the 
session is becoming more and more popular. The use of cards 
noting the child’s attendance or absence is encouraged. The 
method of teaching is quite simple. We are not yet at that stage 
where we can employ such an elaborate course of study in 
religion as that used in our parish schools. We divide the 
children not according to school grades, but into the following 
classes: a. Prayer, b. First Confession, c. First Private Com- 
munion, d. First Solemn Communion and Confirmation, e. Bible 
History. 

We believe that we are succeeding fairly well. The difficulties 
have been legion but gradually one by one they have been dis- 
appearing. We feel that we now are at that part of our program 
when we have placed the movement on a good practical, work- 
ing basis that is sure to produce abundant fruit. We hope and 
pray that the time is near at hand when we shall be able to say 
that every Catholic public school child in our diocese is under 
the influence of our holy religion. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. THomas V. Cassipy: At a time when right thinking men ac- 
knowledge the limitations of the public school system and urge some sort 
of religious training for the young, it is important for Catholic educators 
to take an account of stock for the purpose of learning how many of our 
children grow up with no or with a meagre knowledge of the truths of faith, 
From the outset the Church has maintained her right to teach the Gospel 
of Christ; from the outset the Church has insisted upon the need of learn- 
ing the lessons taught by Christ. So His ministers must ever be on the 
alert to provide the means of nurturing the religious life of the faithful. 
And although we may be slow to admit it the same problem of giving 
adequate religious training to the children of the land faces the Catholic 
Church as it does the various Christian professions. 

A Report of the International Council of Religious Education (1922) 
says: “Taking the country as a whole, seven out of every ten children and 
youth of the United States under twenty-five years of age are not touched 
in any way by the educational program of any church.” We do not vouch 
for the accuracy of the statement. It may exaggerate what we know to be 
a great evil. But at all events there is reason to be concerned with our 
weakness in training Catholic youth in religion. 

Some pastors and parishes take extraordinary means in rounding up 
public school children of Catholic parentage, but for the most part and 
throughout the land this portion of the fold continues to be neglected. 
It goes without saying that these children are in need of special care. 
The influences under which they receive school training do much to blast 
religious fervor. It is clear that it is well-nigh impossible to develop a 
strong Catholic manhood and womanhood while our religious instruction 
classes are hedged in by handicaps — of time, of teachers, of courses, of 
equipment. Certain it is that a lack of some system of checking up the 
number of our children in public schools as well as definiteness in grad- 
ing and in presenting the truths of our holy religion will account in great 
measure for the widespread ignorance of religion and of things religious 
among our people. 

No doubt a firm eonviction that there is much at fault in our manner 
of handling children for religious instruction prompted the Secretary 
of this group to invite Father Delaney to tell us how New York tries to 
do this important work. We are proud that the Right Reverend Chair- 
man of the Parish School Department has been one of the moving spirits 
in organizing a unit which purposes to give moral training to Catholic 
children in public schools. We are frequently reminded by encyclicals 
and pastorals that this is the day of the lay apostolate. This idea is 
carried to fruition when one learns of 3000 public school teachers mus- 
tered for the service of Christ and Him crucified. The sacrifice of so 
much time and effort, the enrollment of trained classroom teachers, the 
supervision of method and the helpful direction of local pastors, are 
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features which make such a lay organization capable of producing splendid 
results in religious instruction. Some may object and suggest that this 
all-important work should be left in the hands of religious teachers. 
Such an arrangement may be considered ideal, but in our day the plan 
is hardly workable. Our teaching Sisters and Brothers are now busy to 
a breaking point. Religious devotions, advanced teachers’ courses, the 
preparation of daily classroom work, leave little time for a right dis- 
charge of any added duties. 

One is pleased to know that the importance of the Catholic school is 
not lessened by the work of the Theta Pi Alpha. “No child has been 
allured from the Catholic school.” The week-day religious instruction 
class gives no excuse or occasion for the Catholic parent to take the child 
from a Catholic school. Rather it furnishes a reason for sending him. 

Our aim continues to be—the Catholic school for the Catholic child. 
Under present conditions this is not possible. So we are pleased that the 
archdiocese of New York has pointed a way to the next best thing, an 
arrangement well within our reach for providing more adequate religious 
training for public school children of Catholic parentage. 

We compliment the Catholic school authorities of the archdiocese of 
New York for this admirable undertaking. More than this we wish the 
Theta Pi Alpha many blessings and the full realization of its slogan: 
Every Catholic child under Catholic religious instruction. 








EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


REVEREND JOHN M. WOLFE, S. T. D., PH. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, DUBUQUE, IA. 


Education in the last twenty years has taken the progressive 
course of the other sciences. It is perhaps the last of the sciences 
to recognize the importance of induction in dealing with objective 
as well as with subjective, and especially, materials. For centuries 
education had been more or less a handing down of the accum- 
ulated truths of the past ages, and these were largely set forth 
in abstract form with graduation according to the degree of 
logical difficulties. The predecessors of one generation reduced 
their experiences to abstract forms. These were given through 
the educational processes of the time to the attendants of the 
schools, in that measure in which the young were able to receive 
them into their memory or intelligence or both as their capacities 
allowed. As far as the needs and growth of children were con- 
cerned, however, education was working without chart, compass 
or guiding star. 

Education was the enterprise of handing down truth, and the 
educative process was largely a logical exposition of it to the 
minds of the young. The use of such knowledge was reckoned 
to come in the after years when the child would meet with life 
situations and observe needs which would allow of its practical 
application or give it a cultural value in social intercourse. Little 
progress was made except by way of additions of new abstractions 
to the content of knowledge and new units to the school system 
through the high school, college and university which were 
intended to lead the ambitious into the higher realms of the 
accumulated wealth of the thought of the ages. 

With induction came science, and with science came industrial- 
ism. The one entered on the conquest of the material universe, 
and the other turned the discoveries of science into the develop- 
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ment and satisfaction of human needs and the aggrandizement 
of human wealth. There was a demand created in the educative 
process and forces to prepare coming generations for participa- 
tion in the new life of science, industry, and the civil and social 
structures that developed. The masses were needed for participa- 
tion in all the new ventures. These became too large and com- 
plicated for the machinery of life, education, and social isolations 
which were the inheritances of the past. Democracy became a 
growing theory as the masses began to participate in the general 
life of nations. The greater demands made upon their in- 
telligences brought adjustments of their capacities to the advancing 
tendencies of the times. They were needed in the legislative 
halls as well as in the armies of governments. 

How to prepare the masses for this participation in industry 
and government became the burden of thought of the leaders in 
every department of control and human advancements. Ob- 
jective standards of life and work projected themselves in the 
minds of thinking men, and how the masses could be lifted up 
to these, the problem of their highest skill. Lifting up the masses 
was quite a different concept from that of innoculating the few 
with the traditions of races and nations. The one regarded the 
excellence of the truth, the lesson, the theory. The other led 
to the study of the individual and his capacities for development 
and participation on the new forces in-all the phases of life. The 
new sciences of psychology and pedagogy developed rapidly. 
Still in their infancy they have nevertheless given a body of 
truths and a plan of procedure which relate themselves to the 
growth of mind, its objective, its purpose, and how its develop- 
ment is to be agreeably, usefully, and beneficially aided. A new 
direction and motivation were given to the educative procedure, 
which is a change from that of the child for education, to educa- 
tion for the child. 


A natural consequence of this practical philosophy was the 
next step in the history of education. What education can chil- 
dren use, and what education can every individual child receive 
to fit him for participation in the fullest and proper living in his 
age and environment? What will he need and what will the 
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capacities of his mind permit him to receive, in order that he 
may enter into life with physical and spiritual health, prepared 
to take some part in life’s occupations in which he can make, 
at least, a decent living, and to discharge his civic duties, while 
at the same time he occupies himself with healthy recreation, 
during his increasing leisure periods? 


Out of this concept of education came the felt need of stand- 
ards, by which to estimate the child’s needs and the endowments 
with which he was to seek them. Standards of some sort or 
other had always been used but they were ineffective in the new 
plan. In the old plan the child needed the content of knowledge 
traditionally gathered and assembled for the grades and different 
physical ages of the child as set out in the text-books. His 
abilities to master these sufficiently, to satisfy the subjective 
standards of the teacher, parent and official examiner, were de- 
termined by the periodic written or oral examination. With the 
above changes the inconsistency in the old method was soon felt. 
The examination searched for his knowledge of the content of 
the book, and not whether he could ever use the knowledge, and 
consequently independently of the facts of his needs of what he 
had learned. 


In the effort to find a plan by which the procedure might be 


adjusted to the child’s needs, tests were devised to determine his 
abilities, or discover his capacities to learn,—his intelligence, and 
to what extent his actual application led to the accomplishment 
of what was given him to do. The test had a different motiva- 
tion from that of the examination. This was generally an 
artificial exercise of scrutiny to find out what the child did not 
know, so that he might be encouraged (?) to study more 
assiduously, while the test was directed by the desire to find out 
what the child did know so that he could be further directed 
aright in the continued pursuit of knowledge, skills and attitudes. 
The new tests took the general lines, therefore, of intelligence 
and achievement tests. Abilities, efforts, and progress became 
the notes by which the teacher was to be guided. 

From the facts of intelligence as revealed by the tests, a study 
of his needs in the way of curricular activities was to be designated 
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for the child. From the diagnosis revealing his actual achieve- 
ments with his tasks, was to be discovered the defects in his 
methods of application and the teacher’s technique in the educa- 
tive process. The test was to be as much a revelation and 
checking up of the teacher’s art as of the pupil’s abilities and 
application. The teacher was induced for the first time in history 
technically to examine himself, and was conscientiously and 
judiciously urged to dispose himself to apply remedial measures, 
not only to the child, but also to his teaching. The measure of 
the product was to measure the value and artfulness of the 
teaching. Thus the teaching process has taken an advancing 
turn, so that more has been written on the teaching process in 
the last ten years than any one hundred years preceding. Teach- 
ing itself has become a very specific science with its body of 
principles as important as those of the doctor, the lawyer, and 
the engineer. 

To learn anything definite about the intelligence and abilities 
of the child and his capacities for achievement a method of com- 
parison had to be instituted, a form of relativity, by which normal 
intelligence and abilities might be recognized in the individual 
child. The individual was to be studied. One man’s foot is 
large or small only by comparison with other feet that are larger 
or smaller. One community is on a high scale of civilization only 
in relation to others that are higher or lower. Education is 
advancing only in relations that are revealed by an exact measure 
of it in the present and the past. Man was regarded as needing 
those abilities to achieve which would fit him to get the five 
requirements above listed out of life. Thus standards of in- 
telligence and achievements were set up, and the era of educa- 
tional standardization has come on. The standards were to be 
the measure by which to estimate both intelligence and achieve: 
ments. 

The call for standardization brought visions of the odious to 
the layman not versed in the technical phases of the movement. 
It was conceived as ushering in a fordization of education,—the 
dreadful process of making all children alike by simplification of 
the parts. Civilization was henceforth to become a machine and 
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educational establishments were on a high venture to manufacture 
parts as needed, by the dozen or gross, no matter what human 
materials had to be recruited and scrapped to supply the demand. 
The school was rapidly to become a factory. A new intellectual 
slavery for the individual and the human race eventually was 
seen stealthily rising over the horizon. To measure the in- 
telligence haunted others with the dread artificial procedure of 
harnessing the soul to a guage, and of crowding the human 
personality into a test tube to register on the gradations of a 
thermometer. It was then argued about as to the impossibility 
of measuring a spiritual force and the crime in the attempt would 
be the taking of all the highest ideals out of Christian life. 

Standardization was not comprehended in the right sense 
because the very opposite has come on in the educational procedure 
and product from what was contemplated by its critics and 
opponents. Standardization did not bring about the dreaded con- 
formity of the child to exact measurements. The individual 
differences in human nature and personality were preserved more 
than ever before. The resources of human intelligence were 
better elicited and turned into activities, pleasurable to the doer 
and useful to all mankind. It is an obvious matter of observa- 
tion than to-day the schoolrooms in which there are no uses made 
of standardization give the fullest evidence of odious likeness not 
only in the achievements of the children but also in their demeanor 
and looks. 


A standard was erroneously conceived as an inflexible formal 
pattern or the invariable designations on a rule. These are all 
different, however, in the concepts resulting from exact thinking. 
A pattern is something to be imitated or copied, while a standard 
is a type set up as a basis of comparison. The comparison gives 
information regarding the character of the several terms in the 
comparison. The process is revealing in as much as it enlarges 
the knowledge of the objects compared. It does not result in 
a process of uniform moulding. If standard measures had been 
conceived as patterns to be rigidly used to bring others into 
shape, then a mechanical likeness in the children subjected to 
the treatment would have resulted. It would have considered 
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something apart from the child as more important than the child, 
and that was the very consequence that the devisors of the 
standards sought to get out of education and the schools. 

Standards were established with the view to find what is in 
the child, of intelligence, capacities, capabilities, attitudes and 
appreciations. These determinations at a particular period were 
conceived as determining or guiding factors in the choice of a 
future course. The child himself was thus made the object of 
study and scientific investigation and became the important 
factor in the new educational procedure. 

Types or standards change. The type of normal health is 
different to-day than that of fifty years ago. The normal 
achievements of the medical profession are different to-day from 
what they were twenty years ago. The types of clothing have 
changed, and in the opinion of those capable of judging, to some 
extent for the better. The type of a beautiful day is different 
after one has grown in years than what it was in the days of 
youth. The characteristic in these changes of types is that they 
grow better. The type of educated man or woman to-day has 
more notes of the refinements of virtue than that of the long 
ago. Nature is perpetually changing its types. In the natural 
order one need only to observe the gradations upwards to note 
that preciousness in materials is always advancing,—silver, gold, 
platinum, radium. Nature seems continually to improve its 
standards, and hence Judd wisely said some years ago that 
“standardization is a mode of development which nature has 
shown to be advantageous”. Standards are the recognized 
requisites for the improvement of anything. In nature standard 
types have not resulted in making all leaves alike, or all flowers 
alike, but strangely enough it is continually making a greater 
variety of different ones but all blending harmony of color, form 
and perfume. This is true of educational standards. For the 
individual they are types by which he discovers or is aided in 
discovering, how far he is able to approach this or that excellence 
in his own way, and the proximity of the approach from time to 
time through the achievements which are the outcome of his 
efforts. 
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The standards or types of educative measures did not arti- 
ficialize and formalize the child. They did not rob him of his 
personality or initiative, nor did they make a material thing of 
a spiritual. They only perfected the educator’s instruments and 
tools to discover the spiritual forces that were at work in the 
individual rather than in summaries for large groups through 
easy abstractions with prejudiced subjective materials as the 
basis. The spiritual elements in the nature of the creature have 
always been discerned in so far as they have been discerned 
with any degree of definiteness, by objective performance. The 
standards of performance have all along been improving. The 
movement is a search rather for better standards than for 
first standards. All along the child’s soul had been approached 
through material agencies, the reactions of bodily structure, the 
muscular movements, and sense stimulations. The new standards 
were made better than any that had been used before. 


They were structured on the basis of objectivity and were 
intended to measure with numerical accuracy. The number ten 
is definitive in terms of accuracy to all who read numbers. Good, 
better and best are likely to have differences in their content 
accordingly as they are used by different personals. They give 
no real definite basis for another to know just what a user of 
them is willing to concede. If there is indefiniteness in the 
meaning of excellence, there must also be an amount of indefinite- 
ness and that greater in the effort to increase that excellence. 
The old standards were taken from the investigator’s or teacher’s 
mind, present state of feelings and consciousness, with all the 
accoutrements of prejudice, purely personal reactions, and always 
made an instrument that temporarily at least was flexible in the 
degree of the maker of them. The new standards were to be 
free from the injection of personal likes and dislikes. They 
helped to make the process of education scientifically educational, 
instead of a more or less political manoeuvre. The individual 
child was to be judged on the basis of his abilities to do in the 
light of his actual accomplishments rather than from the changing 
dispositions in the subjective states of the teacher or parent. The 
child was measured on the basis of his abilities to achieve. These 
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were determined and rated by the objective measure by which his 
achievements were guaged, as against a more or less subjective 
measure which was as changeable in the case of this or that child 
as the errancy in human prejudice could make it. 

To judge from the consequences in the product of the move- 
ment, it did not materialize the high things of education but 
made them more spiritual. It did not formalize the teacher but 
made him more intelligently ideal and effective. It gave him a 
better knowledge of his pupils and led him from mass teaching 
to more individualism in his processes of instruction. The excep- 
tional child was given opportunities to advance in the measure of 
the gifts with which God had endowed him. His spirit ceased to 
be dulled by the monotony of a procedure intended for the less 
capable. His ambitions were aroused to get the most out of self 
and life and the opportunities of life became an inspiration to urge 
him on to accomplish the best that there was in him. The 
teacher’s intelligence was turned loose in the discovery of those 
activities best suited to all the hidden forces in the child and thus 
began to unlock more of his wellsprings. From the content 
of the books he shifted his attention to the content of experience 
and of the intelligence of the child. There can be no doubt that 
more spiritual forces are enlisted in such a procedure than had 
ever entered into the educational program. That the best forces 
were evoked and in operation in the schoolroom may be found 
very easily in the nearly one hundred per cent wish of the young 
to go to school and to remain there as long as possible. 

The subnormal child was discovered; his mental and physical 
conditions were diagnosed and efforts were made to give growth 
to all the possibilities that were in him. Educationally he was 
reckoned as important as the exceptional child although socially 
he would ever remain in a lower level of occupations and diver- 
sions. As far as the school could longer show any political 
tendencies the administrators and the teachers were prouder of 
what they could do with the subnormal than with any other type. 
The teacher’s ascendency in the scale of excellence depended 
largely on the impressions made on others, subjective at that, 
and especially his administrative superiors. The unfortunate child 
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was given a longer school tenure and withal a brighter outlook 
upon life, with the results of accomplishments in some useful 
walks in life. There is no doubt that the mechanical element in 
the new education did not abound to the disadvantage of the 
dullard. A useful life with attitudes of highest regard for the 
teacher, school, the social environment, the religious influences,— 
a career filled with freedom from reformatory restraints or 
prison bars, do give evidence of the highest kind of spiritual 
endeavor and advancement towards attainable ideals. In that 
order the new standards released the most effective energies of 
the spiritual, in the form of a charity that made intelligent friend- 
ship with the problems of those whom the older prejudices would 
have made life derelicts or outcasts from society. 

The standards became more scientific, spiritual, and especially 
charitable instruments, which made the educative procedure 
forward looking rather than backward. They became instruments 
of prevention rather than of cure. The reformatory and the 
asylum are not charitable except to society. To the individual 
they take away that which is most precious in the natural order,— 
his freedom. To prevent the misuse of that freedom through 
right educational activities is far holier and more scientific than 
to strive to cure the roots that have caused its loss. The in- 
dividual, like society, is always tied to his past. The future is 
safer in the individual’s career when the past is preserved intact. 
The immediate and distant future can more easily be guaranteed 
when the immediate activities are free from the trammels of 
mistakes and scars. The standards have at least a natural 
religious value in finding a way for the individual child to live 
his present life successfully in every way, and there is no doubt 
with a more guaranteed hope of a blissful future in eternity. 

Examples may be cited in a more specific way to show what 
the measurement movement has. done in the school. Arithmetic 
has always been a formidable subject for the child of the 
elementary grades. In the plan to test the child’s abilities and 
achievements in the use of numbers for life needs, and the solu- 
tion of problems, not puzzles, that life would present, standard 
scales were primarily necessary. In the selection and arrangement 
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of these the controlling ideas concerned the uses to be made of 
numbers in life, and the capacities of children at the several age 
and grade levels. Provisional scales were arranged and used on 
thousands of children in diverse parts of the country. There was 
a revision made of the selection of materials and these were 
scrutinized in their effect upon children until the median of 
accomplishments for the several grades were reached. It was 
found that a vast amount of the material that was being taught 
was useless in the negative sense for all the needs of the lives of 
the children, and in a positive sense the difficulty encountered in 
mastering these was directly harmful to the attitudes of the 
child towards the subject itself and also towards the school and 
its educational procedure. There are too many examples in daily 
life of discontinuance from the disciplines of the school of former 
years to attach any importance to the prejudice that everything 
that the old school taught was good and especially because it 
was hard. That very feature was too often the most potent 
factor for discontinuance in after years. 

The new tests also showed that the degree of skill required for 
life can be attained much earlier in the school career when a 
definite scale of speed, accuracy and comprehension is set up. 
There was found to be no definite need for a high type of skill 
with large, whole numbers and fractions with large denominators. 
The Courtis Standard Arithmetic Tests, Series B, showed that 
the ability to add twelve examples of nine, three digit figures 
in eight minutes, with 85 per cent of accuracy is the average 
performance of the eighth grade. It was also found that speed 
and accuracy with small numbers was much more demanded by 
life activities than a desultory ability with numbers of large 
denominations. 

When the sixth grade pupils can attain the skill required by the 
average eighth grade, it appears useless to continue the develop- 
ment in two more grades. Sufficient skill in arithmetical computa- 
tion can thus be attained in less time than formerly so that the 
child may be given those disciplines and appreciations which 
enrich his outlook upon life. It can clearly be seen that the child 
touches life at many and diverse points and that it is of vastly 
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more importance to prepare him for high appreciation of his 
health, love of literature, right use of his leisure time, than to 
make him an expert in the mechanical use of difficult combina- 
tions of numbers. This is a necessary consequence of the new 
principles or philosophy guiding the educative procedure. It has 
become a matter of fitting the educational procedure to the child 
rather than the forcing of the child into the grooves of an effete 
educational procedure. The needs in life for the child have 
become the guiding star rather than a body of accumulated 
truths with which the child was to be perennially innoculated. 
The truths themselves are indeed taught, all of them, but in a 
different way. It is evident that the new product of education 
may not be tested by old time standards of accomplishments. 
An old measure applied to the new product would indeed increase 
the prejudice of the patrons of the old. There is always too 
much carrying over of past experiences and reactions of pleasure 
to admit that any one not versed in the new modes and ideals 
is capable of a just, equitable estimate of present-day methods. 
The time has passed when the grandfather of the family could 
be the arbiter of all the ideas that the coming generations in his 
time should revolve in their minds and be proud of the skills of 
the young just because they attained to the efficiency 
which he had two generations ago. There are skills which the 
grandfathers of the present generation of the young never 
dreamed of but which will be necessary in their efforts to get 
on in life. 

What was exemplified in the case of arithmetic is also true 
of reading, writing and the other branches in the school cur- 
riculum. The scale of handwriting manifested to the curriculum 
and time schedule compilers that a sufficient degree of speed and 
reliable legibility could be attained by the child before the end 
of the sixth grade. Conservatives, however, in education bemoan 
the fact of neglect of the art of penmanship in the modern 
school as against what former disciplines accomplished. In the 
instance of argument they will either obscure the problem or 
adduce as a specimen of penmanship the very exceptional 
accomplishment of one or other of the products of the old school. 
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The new penmanship scales are in themselves the result of sur- 
veys made of the penmanship of government clerks, book- 
keepers, against copyists who learned the art in the old school’s 
disciplines. The scales are the average excellence attained by 
these groups, and were drafted into the scales. 

The same problem and evidence return, Why continue to in- 
crease the speed and legibility beyond the requirements that life 
in the occupations listed above will require? Exceptional ex- 
cellence in penmanship is not an advantage as against neglect 
of the child’s attitudes and appreciations and skills towards the 
other demands that life will make. Here again is the principle 
that the child is not to be educated so much for the job as for 
right living with those abilities that the school and life find him 
to have. The child was not intended for the job but the job for 
the child. The child in the philosophy of education was created 
for higher ends, and his occupation in life is only one of the 
many aims and sources of interest. 

The course that education is to take has been scientifically and 
definitely set for some time in the future,—perhaps for all time. 
Standardized tests have been developed entirely within the last 
two decades. Dr. J. M. Rice appears in the history of tests as 
a pioneer. In 1894-5 he focussed the attention of educators on 
the idea of measuring the achievements of school children. In 
1907 Francis Galton lectured before the University of Oxford 
on modern statistical methods and argued for their simplification 
so that they might be applied more effectively to education. In 
1904 Dr. Thorndike of Columbia presented the first edition of 
his Mental and Social Measurements, and in 1909 his hand- 
writing scales. Since then standardized tests in almost every 
department of school activity, of business, commercial, and 
mechanical enterprises, have been developed. They have become 
the tool through which educational procedure has become a 
science and education itself has developed from guesswork to 
science and from a crude technique to a finished methodology 
for the teacher. 





The statistical procedure has given its median, mode, frequency 
distribution, percentiles, probable error, degree of correlation, 
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and coefficients, with seven, at least, designations. Its mathe- 
matics have become as serviceable as those of any other science. 
A cursory search for the number of tests actually built up re- 
vealed that it ran into the three hundreds and there are approxi- 
mately 58 manuals which expound their theory and use. The 
tests range from the kindergarten intelligence to the most com- 
plicated performances in university subjects. There are in- 
telligence, ability, achievement, and vocational tests, and expert 
opinion in remedial work and vocational guidance. 

Standardization has brought about monumental changes in the 
last ten years in the other elements of school efficiency. The six 
major fields are: 1. Changes in the classification of children; 
2. Changes in school organization ; 3. Changes in course of study; 
4. Changes in methods of instruction; 5. Changes in time devoted 
to subject; 6. Changes in methods of supervision. 

While there is a demand from all quarters for more accurate 
scales in the fields already tested, yet the movement is leading 
scholars to search for enlargement of and more definitiveness 
in the elementary Downey Will-temperament tests, and the con- 
struction of personality tests, which will show the changes in 
personality resulting from an increase in any skill of a particular 
subject. Abilities and achievements in distinct branches and 
fields can be measured at present within a certain range. The 
results can be applied and are in evidence in the alteration and 
remedy of the educational procedure and the technique of the 
teacher, but the effects on the general range of character, and 
the cultivation of personality is recognized by all conversant as 
an unanswered yet extremely important question. 

As workers in the field of Catholic education we are, how- 
ever, and to be sure, interested in a higher fact and influence of 
the school procedure and program. Religion and conduct are 
the basic products in our concepts of education. In the develop- 
ment of religious character of a permanent type and a spiritual 
personality that will wear well, the Catholic school must find 
its objective, elementary features and characteristics, and the 
reason for its existance. The influence of the regular discipline 
of the school upon these elements in the children is all-important 
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to us. There can be no doubt that the course of investigation 
is leading the testing movement into this field. One can see 
danger ahead to the sacred things of our holy faith in this, The 
measure of character and personality traits and personality itself 
can be made one which does not necessarily include God, at 
least explicitly. It will surely not include the Catholic belief 
in God and attitudes towards the Trinity and the revealed plan 
of man’s redemption. It will most likely set up a changing score 
on the basis of social ethics and of human reactions to the best 
types of social forms and that will be all. The confines of con- 
duct will be restricted to these and that even for the Catholic 
child who comes under their scrutiny in educational institutions. 

Catholic teachers have been and are now more than ever 
interested in the problem which concerns the effect of religious 
teaching on the conduct and character of the young. As yet no 
way has been charted by which to discern this accurately. The 
old time examination, written or oral, can give the same informa- 
tion now as heretofore; but is that enough? This type of testing 
reveals indeed the quantity of knowledge that the child has 
acquired. It will not give any more and not even this with a 
great degree of accuracy. 

The more effective teaching of numbers can make the child 
very facile in their use for the honorable purposes in life; it can 
also help him to defraud others more easily and completely. 
The teaching of handwriting will indeed develop a fine pen- 
manship in some for the office and reportorial chair. It can also 
help others to become forgers and counterfeiters and panderers 
of destructive literature. The development of his reading 
abilities can lead the child into the ways of appreciation and love 
of the best literary forms; it can also whet his appetite for the 
several types of obscenity in current literature. All this can 
happen, as observation shows. Even more than this, and that 
from the classroom in which religious instruction was a daily 
feature. Religious instruction has sharpened the mind to even 
a more flagrant abuse of the principles of morality. The mere 
knowledge of the Commandments may open up a new field for 
moral turpitude amongst the young. Deep knowledge of moral 
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theology can make the possessor a more hideous example of 
the weakness of human nature. These facts can easily be seen 
by any one who has keenly observed the traits in children’s and 
adult characters. Mental development it not the only force that 
conditions life. It is all-important to discover this in the child 
before it is too late. It is likewise very important that the teacher 
learn to diagnose his own teaching before it is too late and he 
can no more appraise his work aright. These discoveries are 
being made daily with regard to the achievements of children in 
other departments of learning, and of the teaching art, in secular 
branches. It may be difficult, but one can see that it should be 
done, and can, in the domain of religious teaching. Conduct 
as well as other products can be determined as well in quantity 
as in quality. 

The method must keep aloof from the range of mere sub- 
jective impressionalism, and be given an objectivity which is 
the characteristic of all the test scales and scores. Conduct as 
other school subjects must be given quantitative study and 
numerical evaluation. It is all too easy for the average teacher 
of religion to feel that his work has been done effectively. He 
does not wish to consider himself at any stage of his growth a 
failure. His own impression of his work is not a safe guide. 
The performance of the learner, however, is. The periodical test 
of an examiner who applies questions for answers will not reveal 
the validity of the type of religious instruction that has been 
given, however high the marks awarded may be. There has 
always been a noticeable variability in teachers’ marks, just 
because they apply a subjective and therefore a changeable 
measure. A greater refinement of technique must enter into the 
process of teaching religion or dire results will follow. 

The test must be based on concrete performance of the child 
and that under the circumstances and conditions in which the 
child reacts to his environment. The knowledge of abstract 
truths, familiarity with abstract ideals, and versatility with the 
lore of sacred biographical literature will not assure standard 
moral performance nor develop necessarily in the young a re- 
sponsibility for their own conduct. Concrete situations in great 
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varieties which are taken from real life, and all requiring the ap- 
plication of several phases of the moral and religious truths will 
have to be projected. These must be structured in a way so that 
the teacher and the child can appraise both past conduct types 
and adjudge right standards for the selection of correct adjust- 
ments in the future. Thus the concrete and objective measures 
have to be first standardized before the plan of procedure for 
the religious instruction can be drafted. The product that is to 
be the outcome of the process must be first well contemplated be- 
fore the machinery that is to make it can be adjusted. 

When the young are tested on these objectives it will be found 
that there are varying degrees of ability amongst them. This 
will be especially true of the child’s capacity of appreciation of 
ideals and the higher forms of spiritual and religious conduct. 
There are very definite ways in which ideals act upon the mind 
and emotions of the young and before promiscuous ideals are 
set up, or worse still generalized ideals, these should be reckoned 
with. Assuredly the high, middle, and low types of children 
will be found to exist in this phase of their abilities as well in 
their application to other school subjects. The coefficient in con- 
duct will vary just as the child’s abilities in other subjects. These 
coefficients will also vary relatively, as between knowledge traits 
and conduct traits, and this variability will fluctuate at different 
periods of the child’s growth. The high child in arithmetic will 
not always be found to be the high child in conduct. The low 
child in catechetical knowledge will sometimes be found in the 
middle or high character and conduct group: The question of 
balancing the abilities will thus enter into the matter of school- 
room procedure. 

This balancing is all-important. It is hazardous both to the 
child and to the society in which he is to move in after years, 
to enter life with a highly trained mind and a low moral ability 
for right conduct. The school disciplines in the one phase of 
his development have made it all the more possible for him to 
do a greater amount of harm. The best scholars can become 
the worst derelicts. It is regrettable that this was not long ago 
definitely taken into account, as a study of any group will reveal 
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the evidence that only too many have been given intellectua! 
training and false shrewdness, far in advance of the right balance 
with moral and emotional standards. 

In this regard it may be observed also that the type of ideals 
to be held out to a group of children will have to be selected 
with care. Some cannot accomplish as much as others in arith- 
metic. Some cannot make the same approximation in conduct to 
the highest ideals as others. Yet their abilities to achieve and 
their accomplishments in this matter are the determining fac- 
tors in eliciting their interests and efforts. To raise too high an 
ideal for the attainment of a lower group is also fraught with 
evil results. It is likely to result in the observation made in 
Hamlet’s passionate advice, “Assume a virtue if you have it 
not.” Children desire is to attain, and when that is impossible too 
many of them feign, and this basic tendency to hypocrisy is not 
dissipated even with the advance of years and experience, but 
rather grows into an outstanding defect in character and a 
blight on the influence of religion. 


One can foresee that an objection will be raised against this 
differentiation in ideals on the basis that the ideal accomplish- 
ment, and the only one, for the Catholic child is salvation of his 
soul. There may be no cutting down on this. There may be no 
trimming of the Catholic’s religion in that. To this type of 
thinking it may be urged that more definite and detail reasoning 
is required than the above exhibit shows. The whole service of 
a testing program and the setting up of scores and scales, is to 
rid the procedure of such foggy generalities and to give definite- 
ness to the whole matter of religious instruction in the school. 


The general scheme, of setting up standards and scales of 
measurement, is due to an implicit willingness on the part of 
the present-day educator, to have his work evaluated in refer- 
ence to the work done from week to week and also in relation- 
ship to the accomplishments made by older systems. The move- 
ment elicits keenly the desires of the educator to have the 
present-day standards and accomplishments measured, in the 
light of advances to be made in the future. This is at the bottom 
of the statistical method. The absence of exact data previous to 
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twenty years ago makes it difficult to measure all the points of 
advantage or disadvantage, if you will, in regard to methods of 
the present when compared with those of the past. 


God, of course, and His Son Jesus Christ, are the ideals of 
religion. His saints are the human exemplars of adequate Chris- 
tian character and conduct. They expose the ultimate accomplish- 
ments of human efforts aided by the divine. But in advancing 
towards the ultimate there are degrees,—there are the proxi- 
mate, less proximate, and least proximate accomplishments, in 
the advance towards these. In these there are varying degrees 
of excellence. The same accomplishment cannot be expected of 
all, with a genuine hope of succeeding, whether it be any of the 
ultimates (which in this case would be the proximate) or prox- 
imates in the approach to the ideals. There is not the same 
amount of idealism fundamentally in all characters because the 
basic abilities for it are not the same. As in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, the best teaching will not give the result of 
levelling the curve of excellence without first destroying the hopes 
of some of the children. So in the province of religious instruc- 
tion to set up the same ideals for immediate accomplishment will 
actually result in destroying in some the little idealism, or ef- 
fort towards high conduct. There are imbeciles in conduct, as well 
as in number ability and in reading and writing abilities. These 
are to be discovered and the concrete instruments used in the 
quest. There must be great refinement in the process and this in 
deference to the variety of God’s creatures. 


In religious instruction more than in any other of the school 
subjects, the subject-matter has grown into a body of abstract 
truth and generalities and sometimes platitudes. This has been 
realized more in recent years than in previous centuries and an 
effort at concretion and artificial simplification has been at- 
tempted. It is artificial to the child because it is an effort to 
simplify the difficult by beginning with the difficult. It is from 
the more difficult to the less difficult, and consequently the in- 
terest is likely to be directed to the process of simplification, 
rather than to the truth to be inculcated if there is any interest 
beyond that in the moral coercion. The difficult should attract 
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the interest by an approach, ascent, or abstraction of it from th 
simple or the known. The mind is naturally abstractive in its 
processes when it is supplied with concrete, objective, synthetic 
materials. It does not synthesize, however, very easily from ab- 
stractions, even in the best trained students. This demands that 
the process be initiated from the right end and that with ref- 
erence to the functionings of the mind in the learning process. 
That is natural in the normal experiences 6f childhood which 
children have in adjusting their daily conduct in very concrete 
situations in reference to the requirements of the rights of their 
neighbors and their duties towards themselves and God. God 
is present in every relationship. His saints, and in case of the 
young not necessarily His canonized saints, provide the type and 
pattern of activity. From many homogeneous activities the ab- 
stractions are naturally made and the difficult becomes easy, be- 
cause it is sought with interest, just as the normal human mind 
leads to abstractions in its operations. This is good, and that 
is good, and the concept goodness, becomes the abstract idea- 
goodness. 


All this is a reversal of former procedures, and may be re- 
garded as replete with too many details to the adult and ma- 
ture minds that have been accustomed to the easy ways of de- 
ductions from abstract notions,—begotten by the discipline of 
theological manuals. Details, however, are concrete, and in fact 
are the only concepts that have complete objective reality. They 
require a vision of things in their totality, wholeness, rather than 
a hasty generalization of them. Whatever the labor with de- 
tails may be it is the result of labor that is to give direction to 
the method. When the product of this type of education is made 
measurable it will leave no defensible ground for vague abstrac- 
tions and artificial simplifications. 

Only one thing need be made convincingly clear to give the 
' project ascendency in the mind of the Catholic teacher, and this 
is the scientific approach to the problem. If a scientific attitude 
towards the matter of religious instruction to the end of form- 
ing permanent traits of right conduct, can accomplish, as it as- 
suredly will, the same result in this phase of school activity, as 
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was shown above in reference to the other activities, then it 
must gain force, not only in the natural convictions of the Cath- 
olic teacher but also in the heart of his religious zeal. If it is 
scientific, it is charitable-—the very motive force of religion. If 
in its charity it makes the process of religious instruction bend 
down to the capacities of the individual child, whatever his ca- 
pacities and abilities, so that it may lift him high in the scale 
of excellence of conduct, it is Godlike in its immolations. It 
will thus descend deeper into the individual life and at the same 
time compass more in its capacities to reach out. Its excellence 
is horizontal as well as vertical; while it can lift. the specially 
gifted to high degrees of sanctity it will not exclude any in its 
reaching out for souls to save. 

It is in its functioning as a preventive rather than as a cure 
that right objectives in religious education should show their 
highest efficiency. It is in plain evidence in schoolrooms and 
with the children in regard to secular subjects, and so it is not 
only possible, but it can be made the outcome of measurement 
as applied to the effects of religious instruction on character 
and conduct. At present there is almost an exclusive process 
of indoctrination of the mind with truth. The liturgical and 
sacramental disciplines secure an amount of character-training, 
and religious conduct is saved for some time for all, but for the 
many the character reacts only to these refinements when the 
liturgical and sacramental approaches are present. The charac- 
ter is not, however, radically transformed. The objective reali- 
ties set up by the scores, will provide both for the teacher and 
for the pupil the instrument by which they may recognize from 
time to time the growth of conduct, and give to both an insight, 
definite and detailed into the abilities of the child and the defects 
in the methods of the teacher. Readjustments can thus be made 
while the character is still in its formative and plastic state. It 
will arrange for a new responsibility on the part of the child 
and a project, fraught with the deepest interest on the part of 
the teacher. 

The reactions of misconduct are severe hindrances to the dis- 
ciplines of the good, righteous conduct. These reactions are to 
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be provided for by the forward-looking teacher. It may b 
easier to commute, connive or to forgive, but there are effects 
produced in the conduct history of the child that can really never 
be erased by an act of forgiveness. To foresee defective teaching 
in the case of individual children is thus the first step in a process 
of prevention. It aids both the teacher and the child to arrange 
for the conduct of tomorrow through the activities of to-day. It 
is true that neither teacher nor pupil can judge down to the last 
act in the process of salvation. The ultimate can only be ju- 
diciously, scientifically provided for through the very proximate 
traits of behaviour and all this with a sense of security. This 
will put a stamp of religiousness on religious instruction, because 
it is eminently forward-looking, and that with a charity that is 
not merely categorical but which stoops to the individual dif- 
ferences of children. The guidance which science will give thus 
to charity will not make it less religious but more so. The prac- 
tical activities that will come on with the tests can bring char- 
ity from its existence in the ideal in the mind to be a real virtue 
in the individual child and become the divinest charity, because 
it gives even to the lowliest a hope which is the fruit of a faith 
that will last to the end of time. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister Mary Louis, O. S. U., M. A.: Somewhere, I believe in the 
fourth book of the Republic of Plato, there appears this very univocal 
sentence, “When a man cannot measure and a great many who cannot 
measure declare that he is four cubits high, can he help believing what 
they say?” This question it seems to me gives the cue to the whole 
theory underlying the latest innovation in educational science, namely, edu- 
cational measurements. 

Dr. Wolfe has very ably outlined for us both the reasons for and the 
content of this new movement and after hearing his thorough exposition 
of the subject I feel that there remains very little to enlarge upon or 
discuss. That the science of education has seen radical changes even in 
our own day and age none of us will deny. And strangely enough most 
of the forces responsible for these changes have been forces external to 
the educational system. If we examine the matter closely we shall notice 
that nearly all the new subjects in the curriculum as well as the new 
agencies used by the school for raising social efficiency, — such as medical 
inspection, playground supervision, domestic science and the like, — have 
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all been introduced, not internally through the school itself, but externally 
through society’s efforts to adjust the school to its needs. 

With each generation society’s problems change and these changes 
must necessarily affect education. A few decades ago, for instance, educa- 
tion was for the most part limited to a selected population. Now com- 
pulsory school laws have forced all types of children into the classroom 
—the rich, the poor, the healthy, the weak, the precocious, the dependent, 
the anaemic, the tubercular — and thus a condition hitherto undealt with 
confronts the teacher. Some sort of norm must be set up and some varia- 
tion in the technique of instruction must be made to deal with these vari- 
ous types of mind. To meet this need education had recourse to science; 
and science at the expense of much unwarranted criticism began to apply 
its instruments and methods to educational problems. At first it con- 
cerned itself chiefly with the retardation, elimination and acceleration of 
children in school. Later it directed its activities not only to the diagnosis 
of their mentality but also to a study of their progress and achievement 
as well. 

The effort to bring educational measurements into a definite place in 
our educational system has been long and trying but thanks to the per- 
sistent and steady good faith of its defendants, it has won the fight. Dr. 
Judd, speaking on the subject of curriculum revision at a recent meeting 
of the Kentucky Educational Association stated very emphatically, “No 
matter what its adversaries may claim to the contrary, educational mea- 
surements has come to stay” 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why so commonplace a pro- 
cedure as classifying children according to their intelligence should have 
evoked such a storm of protest at the outset. Rev. Austin Schmidt, S. J., 
writing in America a few years ago said, “Educational measurements 
is nothing new; it has been in use among us from time immemorial. 
What teacher, for instance, is not able to tell the casual visitor to her 
classroom which of her pupils is the brightest, which the dullest, and 
which may be found in the happy mean? Is she-not after a fashion 
measuring”? Why then should we repudiate science for endeavoring to 
put into her hands more accurate instruments of measurement than those 
afforded by purely subjective norms? 


Educational measurements is not a handicap but a very distinct advan- 
tage to both teacher and pupil. Its chief benefits are summed up by 
Father Schmidt under the following heads: 


1. Homogeneous Grading. Better work can be done when classes are 
made up of pupils whose ability is approximately equal than when classes 
contain 10 per cent of very superior pupils, 10 per cent of very inferior 
pupils, and 80 per cent of more or less average pupils. 

2. Wiser Promotion and Retardation. A precise knowledge of what 
a pupil can accomplish assists us in placing him where he belongs. A 
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gifted pupil who has failed can often be roused to action by promotion, 
or even acceleration. A poor pupil may pass! yet lack ability for the work 
of the next year. 

3. Provision for Superior Pupils. Measurements reveal superior 
pupils and enable us to demand more of them or to make provision for 
their acceleration or special guidance. 

4. Provision for Inferior Pupils. By measurements we identify the 
pupils who are handicapped and treat them as the circumstances require. 
5. Identification of School Menaces. Educational tests may help us 
locate the focal spots of insubordination and bad example. This is espe- 
cially the case when new pupils come into the school and when there 
have been many changes among the teachers. 

6. Justice to All Pupils. Pupils of very superior parts are often lazy 
and indifferent or engrossed in social or athletic activities. They do 
passingly well and the teacher does not realize they could do much more. 
On the other hand inferior pupils are often unjustly reproached for being 
lazy or disobedient. A knowledge of each one’s real ability helps us to 
treat all with justice. 

7. Vocational Guidance. It is quite well established that a certain 
mental level is necessary for the successful prosecution of certain studies. 
Even if a teacher holds the theory that determination can overcome all 
obstacles she can be helped by tests in the following ways: (a) If a 
pupil has a good mentality she is then positively sure of her ground; 
(b) if the test shows poor mentality she can warn him of the difficulties 
ahead; or perhaps so arrange matters that if failure does come it will 
not be irretrievable. 

8. Appraising the Work of Teachers. Tests make supervisors more 
fair in their estimates of teachers because they show from what sort of 
material the results were obtained. 

9. Educational Experiment. Tests are often essential in educational 
experiments, since in comparative studies we must know whether the 
groups with which we were working were equal in ability. 

10. Growth of Teachers. Tests cause teachers to grow in efficiency. 
They help to create a professional, scientific spirit. They diminish theoriz- 
ing and increase the fund of demonstrable knowledge. 

Mr. Harlan C. Hines, author of The Measuring of Intelligence, in an 
article on “The Mysterious I. Q.” (Scribner’s for February, 1926) makes 
these very pertinent observations, which, though dealing with only one 
phase of educational measurements, namely, intelligence testing, show 
forth the attitude of fair-mindedness and sincerity taken by the chief advo- 
cates of the measurement movement: 

“During the past few years there has grown up in America a strong 
tendency to card-index every man, woman, and child. In the schools 
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where the movement has had its greatest effect the interest in the 
standardization of training has made it seem necessary to measure the 
intelligence of the children. Since the schools are dealing with the big 
problem of creating constructive thought, it is important to know how 
much intelligence each child has so that teachers may build on from there 
and thus permit the child to attain its highest possibilities. The intro- 
duction of such a scheme, however, has not been as easy as it would 
seem. Psychologists and teachers who have been promoting the measure- 
ment of intelligence have met with much opposition no little of which 
has come from parents. In spite of some conclusions to the contrary 
parents are still interested in the welfare of their children. If I should 
say to you, ‘Your child is not well,’ you might feel concerned but not 
particularly irritated by my remarks. However, if I should say to you, 
‘Your child is shy on sense,’ your coat would be off, either figuratively 
or literally, and you would be bent on showing me that such a strong 
parent could not have such a foolish offspring. 

“Those who believe in democracy in education have contended that all 
children should have equality of opportunity. Psychologists, or at least 
those who are dealing with the problem of individual differences in chil- 
dren, favor an equity of opportunity that would make the most of every 
child, the dull as well as the bright, by classifying them in certain working 
units where they might progress at a rate natural to them. The real 
danger in the use of such a test as the Binet-Simon for classifying and 
re-classifying school children lies in the fact that it may be hastily or 
carelessly given by persons who do not understand it perfectly. It re- 
quires from forty to fifty minutes to give it to a child of ten years of 
age, the exact number of minutes depending upon the expertness of the 
person giving the test and the reactions of the child. 

“The question as to whether tests really test complete and general in- 
telligence revolves about the point as to whether they test native ability. 
It is not likely that they do except in the sense that one child may have 
a natural aptitude for learning that another child does not have. How 
much of it is natural, however, is a moot question, since the child’s home 
training and environment have so much to do with his capacity for 
learning. 

“Any attempt to card-index our children by the use of intelligence tests 
alone is doomed to failure, due to the fact that there is no guarantee 
that personal desire has been satisfied or that the environment is conducive 
to best effort. If intelligence tests are to be given in the schools, children 
must take them. They have no choice. But there is no assurance that 
re-classification on the basis of test results alone will cause them to do 
better work or better prepare them for the life activities that follow. 
The one thing discovered by the application of intelligence tests to school 
children that stands out above all else is that children differ from each 
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other very markedly in what they have learned. If from the results 
we assume that the child because of his achievements or failure to achieve 
should be classified so and so or encouraged to prepare himself for such 
and such, it should be labelled an assumption and not set up as the final 
fact in the matter.” 


There is one point in Dr. Wolfe’s paper that calls for special consid- 
eration from us as Catholic teachers, namely, the use of measurements 
in the gauging of conduct and religion. To some of us the very thought 
of such procedure may at first seem repugnant since we are accustomed 
to regard religion, with its spiritual aims and content as a subject far 
above the other subjects of the curriculum. I believe, however, if we 
examine the matter closely we shall agree with Dr. Wolfe that a scien- 
tific approach to the study of religion will not only insure greater accuracy 
but will make us more confident of permanent results in our teaching. 
After all, “religion and conduct are the basic products in our concept of 
education.” They are, as Dr. Wolfe points out, the very reason for the 
existence of the Catholic school. Now if we concede the value of objec- 
tive norms in measuring achievements in other fields — reading, arithmetic 
and poetry appreciation—why cannot we set up norms by which to 
measure our pupils’ knowledge of this all-important subject, religion? 

The measurement of conduct on the other hand presents quite a dif- 
ferent problem. Dr. Wolfe contends and rightly that religion examina- 
tions such as we have them give us merely a fair idea of the child’s 
doctrinal knowledge without showing us how he would apply this knowl- 
edge in practice. But how are we going to devise a test that will give us 
this information? Suppose, for instance, a simple test in ethics were 
administered to our children. Would the mere knowledge of the morality 
of an act on the part of a child be sufficient proof to the teacher that 
under actual conditions he would react to the situation as he states he 
would? Possibly it would; possibly it would not. The grace of God, 
the force of temptation, natural temperament, previous training and many 
other elements that condition our conscious reactions, would certainly 
function differently in the formality of such a test than they would in 
actual life. 

I do not propose to offer a solution to the problem as to how such a 
conduct test may be devised. I think we will all agree with Dr. Wolfe, 
however, in his statement that what we need most of all is more definite- 
ness in our teaching of religion. Abstract truths, vague generalizations 
and hazy notions of idealism are too often the fashion among us. If a 
mastery of the science of the saints is to be the chief end of all our 
teaching, then we must endeavor to put into our pupils’ hands from the 
very start such instruments and methods as will enable them to accom- 
plish this end perfectly. Unless the child possesses a very definite goal- 
idea in all his activities, unless he has specific objectives to direct him 
in all his social and spiritual relations, unless after his training in religion 
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he understands thoroughly what are his obligations to God, himself and 
his fellow man, the process of his character building has been for him 
mere guesswork, and the character he has built but the product of chance. 

Let us, then, as Catholic teachers be forward-looking in our adoption 
of the best in educational science. Frequently much that is worthless 
will be presented to us under the name of educational science, but here 
as elsewhere we must learn to separate the wheat from the chaff. We 
must be guided in our choice of material either by our own good judg- 
ment or by the judgment of those who are able to direct us in the matter. 
I think in the hands of religious teachers such an instrument as educa- 
tional measurements cannot fail to accomplish much good, especially 
since, as Dr. Wolfe points out, the very motivating power of their pro- 
fession is “hatred towards none and charity towards all.” 

Sister M. Inez, O. S. F., A. M.: I find myself in accord with Dr. 
Wolfe in his scholarly exposition of what we may hope to accomplish in 
the teaching of religion by the use of objective measurements of the results. 
As he very aptly states: “Conduct as other social subjects must be given 
quantitative study and numerical evaluation.” The fundamental truths of 
religion do not change but the way to teach them so that they will influ- 
ence the emotional and volitional life of the children of the present day 
is our problem. In this discussion I do not because I cannot outline a 
specific way to measure the results of our religious instruction, but let 
us not dismiss the subject so lightly. Perhaps the scientific attitude of 
mind engendered by the application of diagnostic testing in other school 
subjects may result in our devising methods of diagnosing errors in 
conduct, tracing them to their sources, and supplying a suitable remedy. 

New times and new duties confront our young people. They need all 
the help we can give them to aid them to help themselves in the complex 
problems and responsibilities which modern life demands of them. The 
school is obligated to meet this situation. It must teach not only the 
fundamentals of reading, writing and arithmetic, but it must develop 
appreciation and utilization of the religious, social, aesthetic, literary, and 
scientific inheritance of the race. To do this it is necessary to reduce 
to a minimum the time devoted to the tool subjects of education — the 
operations in arithmetic, reading, writing, spelling, and language. There- 
fore the finding of truly economical ways to master these subjects which 
will leave more time for lessons in appreciation of conduct and mastery 
of content subjects is well worth while. 

Diagnostic testing has proven its worth in the secular subjects in the 
*modern schoolroom. Giving the teacher a more definite conception of 
the actual needs of the pupils, it leads to more time-saving methods of 
teaching. Although diagnostic testing in education is scientific work, the 
utilization of the results in effective teaching is not beyond the ability of 
the average teacher. In this discussion I shall touch upon only two 
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aspects of this work (a) using diagnostic tests as a basis for remedial 
work and a test of the effectiveness of the remedies applied and (b) using 
diagnostic tests in one phase of research work in education —to test the 
value of teaching methods. 

Many studies have been made of the value of analyzing the errors 
made by the pupils and of adapting the drill work to correct those par- 
ticular errors. In the January number of the Catholic Review, Sister 
Mary Kathleen has given an account of some of the results of remedial 
instruction following a diagnostic test in arithmetic. In this article there 
is a detailed comparison between the results obtained by two schools. In 
one only general drill was given after the test; in the other the test was 
followed by specifically directed drill based on the diagnosis of the chil- 
dren’s errors. The gains in the latter case were very evident. As the 
same amount of time was given to drill in both of the schools the value 
of drill according to the definite needs of the pupils is well proven. 

During the past winter the writer had an opportunity to observe an 
experiment in the fundamental operations in arithmetic in a sixth grade. 
The Diagnostic Computation Scale, Part I]., Form A, published by the 
Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C., was given early in Feb- 
ruary. The pupils’ errors were analyzed and a definite program of rem- 
edial drill was arranged. The efforts of teacher and pupils were directed 
to eliminate the particular errors of each pupil. The pupils were made 
acquainted with their weaknesses and inspired with a desire to overcome 
them. Motivated individual, group, and class drill for a short period 
each day was carried on for six weeks. At the end of that time Form 
B of the Scale was given. The gains were remarkable. The class median 
rose from 38 to 50. Every pupil in this class of forty-three raised his 
or her score. About one-fourth of the class had from fourteen to sixteen 
more examples correct in the second test than in the first. 


Many studies have been made of the use of diagnostic tests in reading. 
They have emphasized the distinction between oral and silent reading. A 
child may be able to read well orally and yet not understand the content 
of what he reads. A silent reading test may reveal the cause of his 
failure in such subjects as geography and history or in solving problems 
in arithmetic. The difficulties of the pupils having been discovered by the 
diagnostic tests, the instruction can be specifically adapted to their cor- 
rection. The pupil should be taken into partnership in the remedial work. 
A grade of 70 on his report card each month does not supply a motive 
for improvement nearly as effective as the fact that by actual trial he 
discovers that his vocabulary is only three-fourths as large as that of 
children in his grade throughout the country or that his rate of reading 
is only three-fourths as fast. 


Likewise in spelling and penmanship the concrete facts revealed by 
tests and scales are a guide to teachers and pupils in the educative process. 
They set up a definite aim and furnish a definite means of ascertaining 
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when they have reached the goal. “Whenever we learn how to teach 
just a little better, with just a little less effort, we remove just that much 
friction from our educational machinery and the art and pleasure of 
teaching is accordingly enhanced.” (Osburn, Corrective Arithmetic, p. 
151.) 

Diagnostic tests could be used to advantage in some types of research 
work in education. Experimentation has proven its value in all fields of 
human endeavor. In the province of education, however, the sacredness 
of the trust has helped to make and to keep educators conservative. If 
the results of the methods used are fairly satisfactory, most teachers are 
content. They hesitate to blaze new roads whose terminations are obscure. 
Catholic educators of modern times need to be reminded that our Blessed 
Lord was the first of a long line of Christian educators who armed with 
truth did not hesitate to break away from worn-out traditional ways and 
to adapt their teaching to new times and new duties. The fundamental 
laws of learning do not change, they are written deep in human nature, 
but the effectiveness of ways or methods of presenting truths vary with 
the type of children and the environment. For the most part, we have 
been content to utilize the findings of others, not to make contributions 
of our own. Although we have not the means nor the teachers to estab- 
lish special research departments in our schools, could we not in a small 
way do judicious research work in our own schoolroom? Let us suppose 
that diagnostic tests have indicated the weaknesses of the pupils in a par- 
ticular subject. The principal or the supervisor could arrange to test 
the adequacy of teaching methods by using different remedial measures in 
one class than in another. A second test after a period of remedial work 
will show which method produced the best results in that particular case. 

The comparative value of the methods outlined in basic readers could 
be tested in a fairly scientific manner by using a different one in each of 
several rooms of the same grade. Reading tests administered before be- 
ginning the experiment in grades above the first primary would indicate 
differences in the general ability of the classes. At intervals during the 
year and especially at the end of the term another test would check gains 
or losses in the several rooms. While not an absolute indication of the 
value of methods, for in simple experimentations of this kind such factors 
as the differences in the mental development of the children and) the per- 
sonality of the teacher cannot be controlled, this way of choosing a basic 
reader would be much more scientific than tha usual one of examination. 
Teachers, also, in their own rooms could well gauge their success with 
special methods by grouping children after a diagnostic test, using a dif- 
ferent method with each section, and after re-testing compare the relative 
gain of each group. 

In the teaching of reading the necessity of readjustment to meet the 
changed external conditions of the modern world is imperative. The 
need of our own day, obviously, is silent reading, the ability to interpret 
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the printed page rapidly and accurately. In the ordinary activities of 
life most of our reading is silent. But investigations have shown that 
pupils who made rapid advancement in reading ability up to the fourth 
grade made comparatively little improvement in rate and comprehension 
in the upper grades. The introduction in these grades of new types of 
subjects requires different purposes and changed attitudes in reading. 
That these requirements were not accurately fulfilled the results proved. 
This suggests the advisability of special investigation in these grades as 
to the type of reading required. There ought to be a technique of teach- 
ing pupils to read problems in arithmetic fluently and intelligently. There 
ought to be teaching of methods of reading history, geography, and 
science. Experimental psychology has demonstrated that these higher 
applications of reading ability are not automatically provided for by 
training in the ordinary reading lesson. 

Here is a suggested field for worth-while investigation. The results of 
recent research have shown that reading is not a uniform mechanical 
procedure. Each type of material reveals a different type of eye-move- 
ment habit. For example, in the reading of arithmetic problems, Terry in 
bis investigation, “How Numerals are Read,’ has found that the reading 
of arithmetic material is distinct and different from the reading of other 
subject-matter and has a specific technique of procedure. Among the 
conclusions that Terry draws from his study, I shall note only the fol- 
lowing: “The subjects distinguished two phases in the reading of prob- 
lems, namely, a first reading and a re-reading. The purpose of the first 
reading is to discover the conditions of the problem, while that of the 
re-reading is to perceive the numerals accurately for use in computation.” 

To the alert, progressive teacher the study of such investigations as 
Terry’s together with some.of the methods employed is significant. With 
the modification which the exigencies of the classroom necessitate she 
could make a.careful analysis of her own work, proceed scientifically to 
improve her methods, keep records of progress, and thus further the 
advancement of educational methods. These experiments, while not abso- 
lutely scientific, are an improvement over the older “trial and error” 
plan. They change the whole outlook of the teaching body by establish- 
ing an attitude of thoughtful inquiry in the minds of the teachers. Prin- 
ciples of teaching take on a new meaning in the light of which the teacher 
becomes an artist in the noblest of professions —the instruction of chil- 
dren for time and eternity. 








SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aprit, 1926 

The seventh annual meeting of the Superintendent’s Section 
was held at the Catholic University, whose rector, Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., has repeatedly offered the hospitality 
of his university and the benefit of his own presence to the gath- 
ering of the superintendents of the country. 

Rev. Patrick J. Clune, Ph. D., of the diocese of Trenton, pre- 
sfded. ‘The meeting was opened by an address of welcome by 
the Right Reverend Rector of the University. The gathering 
lasted two days, Wednesday and Thursday, April 7 and 8. Dis- 
cussions were most interesting and informing. 

On Thursday, the outgoing officers were tendered a vote of 
thanks and the following new officers were elected: Chairman, 
Rev. Joseph F. Barbian, Milwaukee; Secretary, Rev. John M. 
Wolfe, S. T. D., Ph. D., Dubuque; Editor, Rev. John R. Hagan, 
D. D., Cleveland. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE NEED, METHOD AND BENEFIT OF A 
DIOCESAN SURVEY 


REVEREND JAMES H, RYAN, D. D., PH. D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The survey is an outcome of the scientific movement in educa- 
tion. It has resuited from the scientific approach to the study of 
educational problems and in its turn has influenced profoundly 
the development of the science of education. Research in edu- 
cation is a recent phase of educational theory and practice. It 
represents the effort to apply quantitative and exact standards in 
a field where heretofore there was little but guidance born of in- 
dividual acquaintance with problems, a more or less haphazard 
direction grounded in a purely theoretical philosophy of educa- 
tion. Educators were slow to perceive the advantages for them- 
selves of the scientific approach and method. In fact, education 
was one of the last fields to which the methodology so success- 
ful in science came to be applied. To-day research occupies a 
prominent place in every line of activity, social, political, relig- 
ious, and industrial. Not only private agencies, but the Govern- 
ment spends millions annually on research. The research work 
of the Department of Agriculture is well known and the effects 
of its studies on the development of agriculture in the United 
States one of the most notable scientific achievements of the 
century. It is estimated that the Federal Bureau of Standards 
saves industry $200,000,000 a year. The research work of the 
Federal Bureau of Education is appreciated by all of us. The 
educational research of this Bureau is now being imitated all over 
the country. States and even cities possess Bureaus of Research. 
There is scarcely a large university which does not maintain a 
research staff in education. Private agencies are no less inter- 
ested in this modern phase of education. 
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The point I wish to make by all this is that research is becom- 
ing daily a matter of increasing importance for educational 
science. Whatever one’s judgment may be of the products of 
such research to date, (personally I think a great deal of it is 
worth while,) the significant fact is that school systems and 
school problems are no longer approached in a slovenly, untech- 
nical, and personal manner, but are studied, analyzed, and evalu- 
ated on the basis of data arrived at experimentally, and are 
oriented in directions which seem justified by conclusions arrived 
at after a careful, painstaking study of facts and situations as re- 
veaied by objective analysis. 

The educational survey has been defined as a “careful fac- 
tual study of educational conditions and results together with 
constructive criticism of the findings.” The survey is, in the 
first place, a factual study. This marks it off acutely from a 
purely theoretical and a priori analysis, and necessarily places 
it on a quantitative, in as far as that is possible, basis, The sur- 
veyor searches out facts and facts only. He is not interested in 
why the facts are what they are, who is to be blamed or to be 
praised for them, nor whether they justify or discredit a particu- 
lar educational theory. Above all things a survey is not an in- 
quisition. The tendency originally was to study an educational 
system in order to place blame or praise. To-day the inquisitorial 
spirit has been exorcised from educational research and in its 
place has been substituted the scientific attitude which concerns 
itself solely with facts and their causal relations. However, it 
must not be assumed from what we have said that research is 
merely descriptive. It does not try to describe, accurately and 
scientifically, a description which results from the observation of 
a person who is trained to see correctly and to judge soundly. 
Every survey presents a descriptive side which at first glance 
seems to overshadow its constructive and more enduring elements. 
Educational diagnosis looms so large to-day in surveys and in 
other fields of research for the reason that scientists are well 
aware that they cannot safely prescribe remedies except on the 
basis of an exact knowledge of the conditions which lie at the root 
of a specific situation. However, we do not diagnose for the sheer 
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pieasure of diagnosing. Research has its practical, synthetic side. 
Given a sound analysis, it proceeds immediately to the construc- 
tion of standards, rules, and regulations which result from analy- 
sis and which should serve the purpose of guiding the individual 
in the means he adopts to meet the problems of the future. As 
far as the pure science of education is concerned it might be con- 
tented to search out facts and go no further. Education, how- 
ever, is more than a science. It presents a social and economic 
side that must always be taken into consideration and for these 
reasons research work has always sought practical applications 
of the findings obtained in the elaboration of satisfactory, work- 
able standards for school practice, teaching, curriculum, build- 
ings, etc. 

The character and nature of an educational survey are deter- 
mined by the aims which the surveyors wish to achieve. In this 
it does not differ from any other type of experimental work. 
These objectives may be many but in general a survey is made so 
as to aid administrators either in evaluating the results of their 
present system or in helping them to formulate a policy for the 
future. The breadth of the objectives to be attained largely de- 
termines the extent of the survey plan, for it is evident that if 
a superintendent simply wishes to know whether his school 
should use a particular series of texts, he does not require such a 
large staff of investigators nor such a broad investigation as 
would be necessary should he desire to know whether his sys- 
tem as a whole is functioning soundly. Again, if a survey is to 
accomplish anything noteworthy its primary objectives must be 
clearly defined, otherwise a great many useless investigations will 
be started and the constructive side of the survey suffer propor- 
tionately to the vagueness of the aims proposed. Ordinarily from 
a survey we wish to know either one or all of the following 
points: 1. What type of education is needed in the given cir- 
cumstances? 2. To what extent do present provisions meet 
this need? 3. What corrections should be made and what con- 
structive proposals should be incorporated in the present plans 
so as to make the system as efficient as possible? 

After our objectives have been determined we then proceed to 
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the making of a survey plan, the controlling ideas of which must 
be its workability and its adaptability to the outcomes which we 
wish to attain. As is evident the elaboration of a survey plan 
requires time and thought as well as a preliminary acquaintance 
with the problems to be attacked. The staff, the work to be as- 
signed to each of them, the technique to be employed, the extent 
of the investigations—these and countless other matters now come 
to the fore. Happily the technical side of surveying is rapidly 
approaching something like a standardized form, due to the large 
number of survey experiments which have been successfully com- 
pleted and which have checked up and controlled one another, 
as well as to the scientific precision in educational investigation 
which has resulted from measurement work and similar lines of 
quantitative analysis perfected during the last decade. The plan 
outlined, the staff marshalled, we then proceed to the collection 
of the data required, all of course predetermined by set objec- 
tives. ° 

With reference to the gathering of facts a survey is expected 
to exhibit a fine discrimination in the matter of facts, since 
plainly all facts are not relevant or useful, in the sifting of the 
false from the true, mere opinion from sound judgment, in the 
comparison of fact with fact, and in the presentation of facts in: 
such classified and tabulated fashion that they become both readi- 
ly available and no less readily understandable. It need not be 
stated here that surveys in the past have collected all kinds of 
useless, partial, unfair, and misleading facts. To-day it is recog- 
nized universally that a great mass of data:-may mean nothing 
at all. What counts are relevant facts. 


Interpretation follows upon the collecting of facts. Obviously 
we cannot lay down rules from which a critical examination of 
facts will certainly result. Scientific criticism is a product not 
only of logic but of experience tempered and controlled by logic. 
However, certain saiient factors stand out as necessary for every 
type of criticism and if we follow these our interpretations are 
more than likely to be just. Finally, a survey, the possession of 
facts, their interpretation and the recommendations of the survey, 
are reported to the group which asked for it. How the report is 
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to be made will again depend on the aims of the administrators 
who authorized the research survey. Obviously a different type 
of report should be presented to a school board, to a superintend- 
ent, to the general public, separately taken, or to all together. If 
the survey work is done scientifically there is little or no chance 
of the report going far astray. As a matter of fact even the tech- 
nique of the report has been standardized to such an extent that 
present-day surveys exhibit little of the wordiness, bombast, and 
superfluity of facts which characterized the reports of so many of 
the first educational surveys. 

In this short paper it is impossible to discuss in any detail the 
technical side of a survey. To those who are unacquainted with 
such work I would recommend a close study of several recent 
typical surveys. What I have to say now merely outlines in the 
large what the organization and conduct of a survey entail with 
particular reference to the surveying of the work of the elemen- 
tary school. 

The first set of facts to be acquired and analyzed has to do 
with the social, economic, racial, etc., background against which 
the school is organized and which determines in no small degree 
what service is expected of it. The next point to investigate is 
the administrative organization of the school. An inspection of 
the finance and business management follows, with which is close- 
ly connected a study of the buildings in existence and the building 
program. A survey then proceeds to examine the instructional 
staff, both as to its organization and its efficiency. The size, the 
training, and the experience of the staff are all problems for 
study. To measure the efficiency of the staff there are two 
methods of approach ;— one may rate the teachers or the students. 
Customarily the investigation is made of the product as the de- 
vices to measure the instructional processes are not so perfected 
as the other tests and are certainly not as practicable. In the 
measurement of the product, records and reports are used freely. 

The survey up to this point is mainly concerned with the ex- 
ternal machinery of education. Now we approach the internal 
side, the problems of curricula, child accounting, grades and 
marks, educational and vocational guidance, health education, the 
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measurement of instruction, and the efficiency of supervision. 
Each one of these factors is investigated, the results tabulated, 
and conclusions drawn. The whole is then put together, the re- 
sults are summarized, and constructive recommendations are ad- 
vanced. 

Of the place of research in education and the benefits to be 
derived therefrom little need be said. Education is fast becoming 
a science and that means a study of facts scientifically collected, 
organized, and interpreted. Unless we approach education scien- 
tifically it is manifestly impossible to even state our problems 
in an exact fashion, much less to hope for improvement and ad- 
vance in their handling. As for Catholic education, the greatest 
possible good cannot but result from the introduction of a scien- 
tific methodology into the study of our system. Our problems are 
the general problems of education with a number of added prob- 
lems peculiarly our own. We need, therefore, both the broad 
survey as well as specialized studies of particular fields. With 
the information which such studies would furnish we would be 
in a position to evaluate our own work according to sound prin- 
ciples and to build for the future. The Catholic school system 
has as much if not more than the public system to hope for from 
a wholehearted general acceptance of scientific methodology in 
education. A sure start has been made. In one field, to cite an 
example, we are fast approaching the level of public education, 
and that is in the field of educational statistics. There remains 
a great deal to be done here, it is true. However, we have tackled 
this problem in a scientific spirit and the results have been amaz- 
ing. If every other aspect of our schools were given a similar and 
corresponding amount of attention the good which would result 
would be incalculable. My individual opinion is that the Cath- 
olic school system needs to-day more than any other thing scien- 
tific investigation, investigation pursued in the pure spirit of 
science. We need to find the facts, to interpret them, to guide 
ourselves by the facts. What we do not need are inquisitions, 
propaganda, and well-meaning but unwise defense of our posi- 
tion. 


In conclusion, may I refer you to several surveys recently con- 
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ducted which well illustrate the points which this paper has at- 
tempted to bring out. During the year just ended three nota- 
ble general surveys were completed, one of education in the Phil- 
ippines, another of education in Porto Rico, and the third of edu- 
cation in British South Africa. All of these reports are available. 
Under the chairmanship of Professor Strayer a significant sur- 
vey of the financial situation in public education in the State of 
New York has been completed. The University of Minnesota 
has likewise finished extensive financial surveys in several west- 
ern States. The value of the Strayer survey, over and above the 
facts discovered, is great because it has developed a technique 
which will probably become the basis of a standardized technique 
for all future financial surveys. In the field of religious educa- 
tion, Professor Athearn recently finished a survey of religious 
education in Indiana, while the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, through Dr. Kelly, published a survey of Protestant 
Theological Seminaries in the United States. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Education will soon begin a general survey of public 
education in Utah. But the survey which will be of most inter- 
est to you is the Milwaukee Catholic High School Survey to be 
conducted next week by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence Bureau of Education in cooperation with the Department 
of Education of the Catholic University. For this survey a large 
and competent staff, one in which you can place every confidence, 
has been assembled. They have already done a great deal of pre- 
liminary work and are going immediately from this meeting into 
the field. That we all wish this commission every success goes 
without saying. They are blazing a trail, opening up a new 
world for Catholic education. Upon the success of their work 
will depend to a large extent the possibility of bringing the 
methods of modern scientific investigation into the field of Cath- 
olic education. We here do not have to be convinced of the 
need of scientific methods, of the scientific approach, of the scien- 
tific temper, of scientific evaluations in educational work. The 
Milwaukee survey opens for us the gate to this new world of ed- 
ucational science. The gate has long been open, wide open. Shall 
we enter in at last and take possession of our heritage ? 
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THE COLLEGE AND TEACHER TRAINING 


REV. J. ROGER SMITH, C. M., ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Because I regard the purpose of this meeting to be quite spe- 
cific, and because too, I realize the impossibility of giving ade- 
quate treatment to the subject of “The College and Teacher 
Training” in the time allotted for this discussion, I presume to 
limit my subject somewhat in the hope that thus limited it may 
prove more pliable and more practical. I shall discuss therefore 
only the problem of the Catholic college and its training of the 
religious teacher. 

The training of the religious teacher in the Catholic college 
is a work of comparatively recent origin and for that reason 
much yet remains to be accomplished. This is true whether we 
regard the number of institutions now engaged in the work or 
the scope and organization of the courses of study now devoted 
to the endeavor. I feel, however, that there is here a matter 
too important to be discussed lightly. Few if any of our Cath- 
olic colleges can afford to regard the work of the training of the 
religious teacher as foreign to their purpose particularly in the 
light of many recent developments in the field of education. If 
there is one aim which the Catholic college endeavors to reach 
in education it is adequacy, and indeed it is upon this score that 
Catholic education takes issue severely with the many forms of 
so-called non-sectarian education. In this the Catholic Church is 
undoubtedly right, but may we ask of our colleges a pertinent 
question? It is this,—is adequacy which would regard content 
only, and not extent of education as well, worthy of the name? 

That there is need of college training for the Catholic teacher is 
demonstrated sufficiently by attending to the fact of what is hap- 
pening to-day in education. On all sides is becoming more and 
more pronounced the trend towards self-improvement in the 
teacher and the requiring of the same on the part of all agencies 
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for standardization. We are working in an atmosphere where we 
are obliged to meet standards if we wish to exist. College de- 
grees for those teaching in high schools particularly are not far 
from a necessity and the future will witness this necessity being 
only the more strongly emphasized. Then arises the problem, 
where shall the training be obtained for our teaching religious? 
I for one cannot look without fear upon the attendance by our 
religious teachers at so called non-sectarian colleges or universi- 
ties. The term non-sectarian is a misnomer, and even, as is not 
the case, were the institution laying claim to being such, genuine- 
ly indifferent to all forms of religious belief, this very indiffer- 
ence would by its kinship to agnosticism prove supremely dan- 
gerous. It is impossible to divorce attendance upon courses of 
study in secular institutions from the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them and the first and greatest characteristic of this at- 
mosphere is that it is contagious. Besides we are supremely in- 
consistent if we defend so strenuously our parish school system 
as a vital necessity to Catholicism, and then look with equanimity 
upon any form of higher education out of harmony with what we 
contend for in the lower. 


It is for this reason chiefly that I regard courses of study for our 
religious teachers in Catholic colleges as a duty to be discharged 
by the latter conscientiously wherever and whenever it is hu- 
manly possible so to do. The Catholic college has for its aim 
the education not of youth alone, and I fail to see where it gives 
its best unless it extend its benefits to those who by their vocation 
are designed to hold high places in the work of educating man 
for God. Surely we shall not deny to our teachers the advan- 
tages of college training when this is ever a benefit and often a 
necessity. And who of us wishes to force our religious teacher 
to go afar in search for what he has a right to expect from us 
in security and with every safeguard? I do not say that there are 
not problems, and weighty ones to be solved in the matter of 
Catholic college training for the religious teacher. Only this, that 
no man ever solved a problem by closing his eyes to it or by run- 
ing away from it. Some of these problems concern the college, 
many the teacher-student. 
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I freely admit that the organizing and conducting of courses 
of college studies for the religious teacher impose an added onus 
upon the college which attempts it. There is the necessity of en- 
gaging new professors and of those already identified with the 
institution devoting themselves to the work at hours which may 
not be convenient. There is the necessity of extending the facil- 
ities of the institution to a new body of students who by their 
peculiar constitution require special treatment and considera- 
tion. There is the consequent multiplication of problems of ad- 
ministration, the organization of curriculum, and many such kin- 
dred details, yet none seems insurmountable to an institution 
whose aims are high enough even to sacrifice when necessary for 
the attainment of them. Once undertaken, however, there imme- 
diately comes up the deciding of the character of the work best 
suited to the demands of the peculiar task in hand, that of pro- 
viding the religious teacher-student with a convenient course of 
study through which his degree will be obtained. Because of the 
general cultural value of the baccalaureate degrees I see no better 
basis whereon to build, hence the courses of study leading to 
the obtaining of the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science may 
well be retained in their main phases. Because, however, the 
teacher-student is preparing himself to be a specialist at the same 
time that he is acquiring the general culture of his college training, 
I feel it necessary for the college educating him to give a suffi- 
cient number of elective subjects in the degree work so as to allow 
for a reasonable amount of specialization. Not all the students 
should be required to follow exactly and without choice the same 
rigid course of study. As an arbitrary division perhaps were 
two thirds of the work to be prescribed for all, and the remaining 
third left to the determination of the student, within of course 
reasonably restricted limits, then it would seem that the right of 
the college to order its own degree work and the student’s desire 
for specialization could be easily harmonized. 

Because the teacher-student is preparing himself for the 
science of education specifically, there should be incorporated into 
his course of study those educational subjects which properly 
belong there. I might suggest the principles of education and his- 
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tory of education, general methods of teaching, together with 
special methods of teaching the subject for which the student is 
presently preparing; certainly a good course in general psychol- 
ogy affording a rational basis for the educational psychology to 
follow will prove of invaluable assistance in later life to the 
teacher, enabling him to meet many of the problems constantly 
arising in his chosen vocation. Class-management will have its 
practical appeal, as will investigation into the relatively new field 
of educational measurements and intelligence tests. Because of 
its practical value as a protection the college ought to make due 
provision that the degree obtained from it by the teacher-student 
be recognized by the State or whatever regional authority is ac- 
knowledged as having power in such matters. Indeed this very 
practical aspect of teacher education ought never be lost sight 
of by the Catholic college. One is not necessarily a prophet of 
evil who attends seriously to the facts about him, and recent at- 
tempts upon Catholic education such as we recall vividly, to- 
gether with the recognition of the pronounced tendency towards 
federalization and various forms of governmental control, should 
sound a salutary note of warning. He is wise who when danger 
threatens firmly intrenches himself against even possible attack. 

In what manner, you may ask, will the work of giving the 
Catholic teacher a college education be best accomplished by our 
various institutions? We find here a clash between the ideally 
perfect and the only practical mode of its accomplishment. 
Theoretically it would be far more desirable for the teacher to 
forego for the period of his college training the task of teaching 
others and to devote himself without distraction to the work in 
hand. And despite its difficulties I feel that the various teaching 
orders should make provision for at least a few of their mem- 
bers doing this. Let, for example, a limited number of subjects 
be sent to the Catholic University and there relieved of all other 
distracting influences devote themselves to full time preparation 
of their college study. While this is undoubtedly the ideally per- 
fect manner of obtaining a college degree, and therefore ideally 
preferable, yet in few cases will it prove practical. The number 
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of the subjects in our various teaching communities is already 
too limited to meet the many demands upon them, much less to 
allow many to be spared from their work of educating others to 
the task of devoting themselves exclusively to that of pursuing 
their college studies. The evident solution which suggests itself 
is that commonly known as the College Extension Course of 
Study. By this we mean that the ordinary work of the college 
which usually is performed within the conventional hours of the 
morning and early afternoon is so fixed in point.of time as to be 
convenient to the needs of the teacher-student. The character of 
the work remains the same except in relatively minor details, the 
same requisites for the obtaining of the degree being still de- 
manded. The hours only in which the work is done are changed. 
These are usually set from four p. m. until six p. m. during the 
first five school days, and on Saturday classes begin as a rule at 
nine o'clock in the morning and continue as late in the afternoon 
as is found most satisfactory to all concerned. 

We have already said that the course of study leading to the 
baccalaureate degrees will prove most acceptable, particularly 
when modified in the manner best suited to the obtaining of the 
end in view. Immediately the natural question suggests itself, 
over how long a period of time will it be necessary for the teacher- 
student to work in order to obtain his degrees? No absolute an- 
swer can be given for no two cases are alike. The time will be 
determined of course by the number of days each week that the 
teacher will be able to attend. It is well here to remember that 
never ought quality of work be sacrificed to quantity. The teach- 
er-student has distractions, particularly the religious teacher- 
student, which other undergraduates are not forced to meet. His 
own labor of teaching others with the consequent claims upon 
his time, the performance of religious exercises which may never 
be neglected for any cause, household duties and the like, all these 
prove serious handicaps to the teacher desirous of procuring a 
college degree. They are difficulties, yes, but not insurmount- 
able. Let the religious teacher not attempt the impossible in the 
matter of quantity of work. Health will suffer, the work itself 
will suffer, and each is too important to be neglected. Attend- 
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ance at college on three afternoons and on Saturday morning 
might be offered as the golden mean of normal endeavor. The 
‘student ought always to regard rather accomplishment of work of 
real enduring worth than the mere accumulation of “credits,” 
“counts” or “‘semester hours.” 

Again, what students are to be assigned to the work? Such as- 
signment ought not be made indiscriminately. _ Not every one is 
fitted for the demands made upon him in the obtaining of a col- 
lege degree, either spiritually or intellectually. Stability of char- 
acter and a well balanced mind ought to be sought for in such a 
student even prior to the consideration of intellectual ability. The 
student assigned to the work ought to receive special considera- 
tion from the community. He should be relieved of all house- 
hold duties over and above those ordinarily attached to his labor 
of teaching others. For his convenience there should be set apart 
from his day a period of one hour at least wherein he may devote 
himself without distraction to the work of preparation for his 
college classes. It is extremely unfair to the religious who is ap- 
pointed for college study if in every way the difficulties ordinarily 
confronting him be not minimized for him by his community, 
Too often the religious teacher attending college is called upon to 
meet many extraneous claims upon his time, none of which, it 
may be true, is great in itself, but the accumulation of them all 
renders it impossible for the student to do justice to the work of 
his own education. 

The college assisting the teacher in the acquisition of his edu- 
cation is obliged to charge a reasonable fee for its services. If 
one desires to engage a competent staff of professors, and who 
would wish any other, the salary offered them must be in some 
proper proportion to their recognized standing and their effort 
expended. And too the facilities extended by the college in the 
education of its students, religious or other, whether these be 
laboratory, library or any of the many necessary features entering 
into education, require expenditure of money for the provid- 
ing of the same. Our colleges are not endowed as a rule, certain- 
ly not in such a manner as to allow them to provide all of these 
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free of charge. The religious student, therefore, should bear his 
proper share in paying for the maintenance of the institution he 
attends. Now all this is said as leading up to the main point at 
issue, and this is the salary received in turn by the religious teach- 
ers themselves who are under discussion. How can a community 
afford to give to its subjects the benefits of a college training, if 
it receives for their services from the various parishes or dioceses 
wherein it is laboring a mere pittance? The principles so clearly 
enunciated in the Rerum Novarum hold here just as truly as 
in any other relation between labor and its just reward. To 
make it barely possible for a teaching community to exist is a 
far thought from the just and equitable principles of Leo XIII. 
To provide for the future welfare of Catholic education, for its 
security, is worthy of every effort on the part of every Catholic, 
layman or pastor, and there is a close connection between the 
salaries paid our religious teachers and the education which they 
are able to obtain for themselves. 

The Catholic college, therefore, holds for the religious teacher 
splendid possibilities for higher education. Through the organ- 
ization of College Extension Classes the college may offer its re- 
sources to those who after all by their closeness to the cause for 
which Catholic education stands have a right to expect it before 
all others. As a safeguard in these days of Godless education it 
becomes almost a duty for the respective college to consider its 
own potentialities for good. While it is farthest from my mind 
to speak in any dictatorial spirit, | wonder whether there may 
not be found here food for thought for the diocesan superin- 
tendent within whose province | regard it to fall to order those 
things which make for the betterment of Catholic education with- 
in the particular field under his jurisdiction. If difficulties are 
discovered it might be well to remember that the boast of Catho- 
lic education has ever been that it has triumphed, has succeeded 
as it has done in spite of its many and differing difficulties. And 
united effort is ever the touchstone to success. Let us hope con- 
fidently, therefore, that the immediate future will witness the es- 
tablishment of a closer and a firmer liaison between our colleges 
and the various teaching communities in this work of Catholic 
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higher education. And thus shall we prove ourselves true to our 
glorious heritage from out the past,—a past which has ever 
watched the Catholic Church leading the way, foremost and first 
in the bringing of God to man and the leading of man to God. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosEPH BarBiAN: Father Smith in his excellent paper brings out 
a problem which every Catholic superintendent will be obliged to face. 
A superintendent as a leader in education must offer every encourage- 
ment and assistance for the professional growth and development of the 
teachers in his schools. He must provide the opportunity for profes- 
sional improvement and it is usually through his influence that Catholic 
colleges and universities in his jurisdiction will take the proper steps to 
provide such courses for the teacher student. 

Catholic colleges have performed excellent work in academic lines by 
providing their students with intellectual training, but apparently little 
has been done to provide professional training for teachers. A Catholic 
university or a Catholic college must recognize its identity of interest with 
the Catholic parish school, elementary and secondary. Unless our Cath- 
olic colleges develop courses in education the religious teachers will attend 
State or private institutions that offer such courses. A Catholic college 
must help the teachers of the elementary and secondary schools by train- 
ing courses especially designed to meet the needs of the religious teachers 
in service both during the regular session and in summer schools. 


The Catholic college should assist the teachers, first, by having a re- 
search laboratory where the problem of instruction, of supervision, and the 
administrative problems of the high school and the elementary school may 
be sent for solution. This could be done, (1) formally; (2) by students 
bringing problems with them to be worked out; (3) by assignment of 
these problems for bachelor’s, master’s or doctor’s theses. 

Second, by publication with the cooperation and assistance of the dioc- 
esan superintendent of schools of (1) tentative and final courses of 
studies; (2) manual of methods’ with summary of the current literature 
of the subject; (3) analyses of major problems with suggestions for 
treating. 

Third, by conferences under the leadership of the diocesan superintend- 
ent of the teachers of the diocese or of the teachers of a single city. (1) 
Explain new courses of study; (2) Explain new manuals; (3) “Clinic” on 
practical problems brought in by teachers for groups of teachers. 

Fourth, by advisory relationship generally and specifically to the dioc- 
esan superintendent on problems submitted by him. (1) Approval of 
text-hooks ; (2) Criticism of course of study; (3) Survey of special prob- 
lems. 
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Some of the things that have been arranged at Marquette University 
for the teachers may be of interest to you. Classes are conducted every 
day by the Department of Education between four and six P. M. and 
on Saturdays besides the regular summer school courses. A series of 
educational pamphlets will be published by the University. These are 
sent to teachers for study. A month after the publication a conference 
of all the teachers is called to discuss the subject of these pamphlets. 
These discussions are led by the members of the university faculty. Some 
of the subjects to appear in pamphlet form are the following: A Survey 
of Schools, the Teaching of History, Training for Character, Christian 
Education, Training for Citizenship, The “Bad” Boy, Educational Guid- 
ance, High School Teachers Manual, High School Student Handbook. 
By means of these educational pamphlets and by these conferences Mar- 
quette University expects to assist the teachers in the solving of some 
of their difficulties. 

The Catholic system of education must accept an ideal of eminence, 
not an ideal of “just getting away with it,” as the boys say. For this 
reason must our teacher training and professional growth be such that 
they will place our teachers in a position where they will be able to 
demand the attention of the public not only for the sincerity of their 
effort but on account of their interest in education due to the study of 
the problems of education. In order to bring about some of the things 
suggested in Father Smith’s paper a sense of Catholic solidarity must per- 
meate all interested in educaticn;—the coooperation of clergy and laity, 
the cooperation of Catholic colleges and universities with the Catholic 
high schools are needed if we should succeed in placing Catholic education 
where it should be. 








MORTALITY IN THE GRADES 


REVEREND JOHN R. HAGAN, D. D., PH., D., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The problem of the premature withdrawal of our children from 
the parish school is assuredly one of the most perplexing in the 
whole field of Catholic education. Comparatively few even 
amongst the professional school people seem to be aware that 
there is such a problem and that there has been such a problem 
from the very beginning of our school system. This indifference 
is I believe chiefly due to a false standard. The increasing size 
of our total enrollment is considered as irrefragable proof of 
the satisfactory condition of our schools, instead of being as it 
is rather proof of the increasing size of our Catholic population. 
But a simple analysis of our grade school enrollment and the ob- 
vious deductions resulting therefrom would startle our most com- 
placent jingoes. 

The question of mortality in the grade school is essentially 
different from the question of mortality in the high school and 
the college. A college may lose any number of its students; and 
this so far from being viewed as a matter of reproach is adduced 
as evidence of high and exacting standards. So to a minor de- 
gree perhaps the high school may lose heavily and be liable to no 
severe criticism. The declared purpose of both these institutions 
is to prepare select groups for leadership and the system of se- 
lection consists usually in a crude weeding out process. But the 
end of the grade school in America is avowedly the giving a 
thorough education in the fundamentals of knowledge to all the 
children of the country. On the safeguarding of this end depends 
the preservation of our democracy. The additional end of the 
Catholic grade school, fidelity to which alone justifies its exis- 
tence, is the giving a thorough education in the fundamentals of 
religion. On the safeguarding of this end, as we have frequently 
been warned, depends the continuation in America of Catholicity. 

(412) 
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In discussing a subject of this intricate nature I have no hope 
of saying the last word, but I will endeavor to present my views 
in as clear-cut manner as possible so as to offer concrete points 
for criticism. Hence I will be somewhat didactic in my treatment 
and will group my remarks under three distinct heads. I shall 
consider first, the amount of mortality; secondly, its conse- 
quences ; and thirdly, a procedure by. which it may be remedied. 

My first proposition is a double one. 1. Our Catholic schools 
care for less than fifty per cent of our children at any one “ime. 
2. They give eight years of education to considerably less than 
fifty per cent of the children who do enter. 

The first statement will be conceded, I suppose, by all. We 
have a Catholic population of more than twenty millions. Aver- 
aging one child of elementary school age to every five of the 
total population we have more than four million children. Of 
these, as our own records show, only two million are in our 
schools. This is a conservative estimate. I am not concerned 
with it now except for its value as serving as a general back- 
ground to our immediate problem. 

The second part of the proposition is this: Of the children who 
do enter our schools we retain until the eighth grade less than 
fifty percent. This I consider certain. As to how much less 
than fifty percent I am at present quite uncertain, for reasons 
which I shall explain later. The sources of my figures are the 
Reports of the Bureau of Education, the various Diocesan Re- 
ports and the responses to a questionnaire .recently sent out 
through the courtesy of the Welfare Council. Reports are not 
available for all the dioceses; but it is only fair to presume that 
those issuing reports are at least as well organized as those who 
do not. What is true in the case of the former must be at least 
equally true in the case of the latter. 


Now there are two rough methods of gaining an insight into 
the percentage of entries who complete the eighth grade course. 
The first consists in taking the percentage of graduates to the 
whole school population for any given year. The second con- 
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sists in following through a particular class year by year from the 
first grade to the eighth. For purposes of general estimate—and 
this is all we can do in this paper—both these methods have 
equal value. 

It may be urged that all the children found in any eighth grade 
in a particular school or school system are not necessarily the 
same as those who entered eight years before, and that therefore 
the difference between the eighth grade and the first is not the 
numerical amount of the mortality. This is true. There is so 
much transferring back and forth between various school 
systems that only by checking on the individual pupils could 
we obtain the precise amount of mortality. In a given year 
the loss by this transfer is smoothed to a more or less degree 
by the corresponding gains. I hope to show, however, that tak- 
ing the gross figures our loss is at least fifty per cent. The ele- 
ment of transferring if taken into account would swell this per- 
centage considerably. That is why I stated in the beginning that 
our loss is at least fifty per cent. How much more it may be 
wou'd be a subject too vast to be treated within the limits of this 
paper. 

Another objection against the first method might be adduced. 
Our school population it is claimed increases annually and this 
increase is felt more in the lower grades than in the upper. 
To this we answer that the method is not exact but that it has 
a comparative value, obtained by comparing one school system 
with another. Moreover, it will be conceded that the method of 
tracing a class year by year is fairly exact. Now in studying the 
reports of the Bureau of Education for the past twenty-five years, 
we find two noteworthy fact: 1. The percentage of the eighth 
grade class compared with the total enrollment has remained 
practically constant year by year; 2. This particular percentage 
is approximately the same as the percentage of any eighth grade 
to the total obtained by adding the various enrollments of this 
class traced year by year. Consequently we may state that the 
rate of mortality of a school system may be determined with 
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tolerable accuracy by comparing the percentage of eighth grade 
pupils in any school or system with a percentage which is a fair 
basis of estimate. In Cleveland after considerable study we have 
fixed upon a standard of ten per cent as an ideal. 

The determining of this standard is extremely important and 
may therefore be discussed in some detail. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation gives the actual percentage of eighth grade pupils to the 
total school population for the year 1923-1924 as 6.81 per cent. 
As I mentioned before this rate is practically the same for the 
past twenty-five years. However, two points are to be noted in 
this connection. There is considerable confusion as regards the 
first grade enrollment. This is disproportionately large, probably 
due to a double counting in innumerable instances, and conse- 
quently lowers the percentage rate of all the other grades. Then, 
the percentage as published, 6.81, does not make allowance for 
the seven States which have no eighth grade in their elementary 
schools. If the percentage is corrected for this it amounts to 
8.274. Yet even in applying the corrected figure as a basis of 
comparison with our Catholic school systems we must keep in 
mind three important facts. 1. This average for the public 
schoois is computed from the statistics of the whole country. 
Now it is notorious that the compulsory school laws are less 
effective in certain parts than in others. The bulk of our Cath- 
olic school population, however, is drawn from those sections of 
America where these laws are strictly enforced. 2. The public 
school average is lowered considerably by inclusion of the col- 
ored enrollment. Only one per cent of the colored children 
reaches the eighth grade. Our Catholic schools have a negligible 
colored enrollment. 3. The public school statistics include large 
rural sections in which the eighth grade enrollment is always low. 
We have a very insignificant percentage of rural schools. 

For the above reasons I feel that the public school eighth grade 
average of 8.274 per cent is lower than what may reasonably 
be expected of us and that a standard of ten per cent should not 
be beyond our capabilities. 
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Now what is actually the case with our schools? From the 
Diocesan Reports I have compiled the following table for the year 
1923-1924: 


TABLE I— PERCENTAGE OF EIGHTH GRADE TO TOTAL SCHOOL 








ENROLLMENT 
Total Eighth Grade 
Diocese Enrollment Enrollment Per Cent 
38,703 3,616 9.08 
21,334 1,738 8.16 
44,687 3,427 7.67 
75,389 5,769 7.65 
60,638 4,363 7.20 
17,191 1,168 6.79 
79,918 5,150 6.44 
47,320 2,918 6.17 
77,507 4,560 5.88 
12,035 589 4.91 
109,123 5,365 4.91 
86,613 3,824 4.41 
670,458 42,487 6.337 





As will be seen from the above there is a wide discrepancy be- 
tween the various dioceses. The average is 6.637 per cent. When 
we remember that the average for the public schools of the en- 
tire country is 8.274 per cent we can begin to form some idea of 
our inefficiency. 


A more accepted method of studying the matter is to trace an 
individual class year by year from its entry to its graduation. 
As we have noted before there is so much transferring back 
and forth from the public to the parish schools that the numbers 
remaining in the eighth grade are composed in very large part of 
pupils who have joined this class at some period after the first 
grade. The difference between the percentage of the first grade 
and the eighth would have to be considerably augmented if this 
fact were taken into account. However, in a study of this nature 
such a procedure is manifestly impossible; and since the uncor- 
rected percentage is still sufficiently large to prove our conten- 
tion we may neglect the more accurate method without detriment 
to our thesis. . 


I list below the percentage remaining year by year of the en- 
rollment of six dioceses. The published first grade enrollment 
for the public schools of the country is admittedly wrong; and a 
comparison of our school systems with theirs would be useless 
in this connection. 
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TABLE II— CLASS OF 1924 TRACED YEAR BY YEAR— DIOCESE A 


Percentage Compared 
With First Grade 





Grade Enrollment as a Base 
I. June, 10,228 100.00 
II, me 9,378 91.94 
Ill. ” 9,068 88.90 
IV. si 8,789 86.16 
V. be 8,243 80.81 
VI. - 7,754 76.02 
Vi. = 6,742 66.09 
VIII. - 5,769 57.56 


TABLE III— CLASS OF 1924 TRACED YEAR BY YEAR — DIOCESE B 
Percentage Compared 
With First Grade 


Grade Enrollment as a Base 
I. June, 7,181 100.00 
II. * 6,215 86.32 
III. ” 6,563 91.15 
IV. is 6,545 90.90 
V. is? 5,917 2.18 
WE. es 5,271 73.21 
VIL. - 4,268 59.28 
VIII. “ 3,824 53.11 





TABLE IV—CLASS OF 1924 TRACED YEAR BY YEAR— DIOCESE C 


Percentage Compared 
With First Grade 





Grade Enrollment as a Base 
I. June, 11,233 100.00 
I, os 9,327 83.27 
Ill. “ 9,582 86.55 
IV. as 9,024 80.07 
V. bie 8,439 75.35 
VI. - 7,169 64.01 
Vil. : 6,066 54.16 
VIII“ 5,270 47.05 


TABLE V— CLASS OF 1924 TRACED YEAR BY YEAR — DIOCESE D 


Percentage Compared 
With First Grade 


Grade Enrollment as a Base 
I. June, 1917 18,527 100.00 
II. ve 1918 15,670 84.11 
III. fp 1919 14,387 77.77 
IV. ” 1920 13,153 71.10 
¥. i, GRR cap as tectecascedcwavessecacens.. cattaade »,. Dvateea 
VI bs MEEEDCcdscuak cons 9,525 51.49 
VII. “ 1923 7,483 40.45 
VIII 7 1924 6,502 35.15 





TABLE VI— CLASS OF 194 TRACED YEAR BY YEAR — DIOCESE E 
Percentage Compared 
With First Grade 


Grade Enrollment as a Base 
I. 12,588 100.00 
HH. 11,261 89.37 
III. 10,714 85.08 
IV. 9,722 77.15 
V. 8,642 68.59 
VI. 7,557 59.98 
VII 5,904 47.57 


VII. 
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TABLE VII— CLASS OF 1924 TRACED YEAR BY YEAR — DIOCESE F 


Percentage Compared 
With First Grade 








Grade Enrollment as a Base 
I. June, 1917 100.00 
iT. ah 1018 2... 83.96 
Til. CIR ces £8.6 
IV. y 1920 85.7 
V. fee See 79.82 


58 





Totalling these various figures we obtain the following: 


TABLE IX — TOTALS OF TABLES ITI-VIII 
Percentage Compared 
With First Grade 


Grade 


Enrollment as a Base 
I. June, 1917 68 , 324 100.%0 
II. - 1918 58,972 86.34 
III. ** 1919 57,940 $4.83 
IV. “1920 54,610 79.96 
We SPE Hn aiKeKe ACCRUED GRIGG RaRRS: | GREATER’ © 0000tCsCU wg 
VI. “1922 61.98 
VII. 1923 52.09 





VIII. “1924 





I take it for granted that the above six dioceses are a fair 
sampling of the others in the country and that what is true in 
their case is true to a more or less degree in the case of the 
others. 

It will be urged that retardation will account for much of the 
apparent mortality of any one class and that while the children 
may drop out of a particular class they do not necessarily drop 
out of the school system. This of course is true in the case 
of individual children. The general figures of any class, how- 
ever, are little affected by retardation since what it loses by re- 
tardation to the next lower class it gains from the class ahead 
by the same process. The same thing may be said with regard 
to removals from the diocese unless the exodus materially ex- 
ceeds the influx. 

The above methods of computing mortality need considerable 
refinement if a particular diocese is to be studied. For our 
present purpose, it will suffice to merely bulk averages and _per- 
centages since thus we obtain a satisfactory statistical evidence 
of the condition of our schools. This evidence certainly shows 


that if the efficiency of our schools is measured not by gross 
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enrollment but by the percentage of pupils who complete their 
course, then our schools are appallingly inefficient. 

So far we have been dealing with facts based upon figures. In 
discussing the interpretation of these facts I can merely present 
my particular views and leave to your own judgment their ac- 
ceptance or rejection. My own conviction is this: there is ex- 
treme probability that the children thus lost to our schools are 
ultimately lost to the Church. My reasons for saying this fol- 
low: 

The children who leave our schools before completing their 
course either go to work directly or enter the public schools. If 
the former we are turning out future Catholic citizens with such 
meagre education that they will inevitably be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water —the helots of America. If these same 
children had entered the public schools in the first place they 
would have received on the average a longer education. The 
comparative mortality rates given above prove this conclusively. 
Hence the sheer fact that they attended a Catholic school is in 
itself the cause of their poorer education. It is unlikely that 
these children themselves will fail to recognize this as they grow 
older, and recognizing it, will not their attitude towards the 
Church be cooled? The degree of this we can only conjecture. 
However, it must be kept in mind that where our Catholic schools 
are most populous — in the northern part of America and in the 
cities and towns —the Child Labor laws are enforced. Hence 
it would seem that most of the children who prematurely leave 
our schools go to public schools. This probability increases al- 
most to certitude when we study the ages and grades at which 
they leave. 

Now we take it for granted that the public school, in se, by 
reason of its lack of religious training, brings about loss of faith. 
Indeed our whole Catholic schoo! system is built on this convic- 
tion. It is usually assumed that the two, three or four years a 
child may spend in the Catholic school before transferring to the 
public school will guarantee the preservation of such a child’s 
faith. I do not believe this. I am convinced that this type of 
child stands in more danger of loss of faith than the type who 
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never enters our schools at all. And this is really the pith of my 
whole paper. Our educational apologists insist that the public 
high school and the nonsectarian college tend to undermine the 
faith of those even who have had eight or nine years of Catholic 
elementary education. I am far from agreeing with that propo- 
sition but I adduce it here for the benefit of those who do. If 
this is indeed the case with children who have had a thorough 
training, it is a fortiori the case with those who have had a 
meagre training. 

Apart from any teaching hostile to their religion which they 
may receive there are other adverse factors which are far more 
weighty. First of all the child transferring to the public school 
does so because he himself or his parents are dissatisfied with 
the Catholic school. In the latter case the parents’ discontent is 
quickly communicated to the child. Now in the mind of the 
child the particular Catholic school it attended is the whole Cath- 
olic Church since it is the only part of the Church organization 
with which it is acquainted. Plant in the child’s soul this feel- 
ing of dislike, ranging from simple dissatisfaction to positive 
loathing, allow it to germinate there —and what must inevitably 
result? Next, consider that in America all the parishes with 
schools deal with their children exclusively through the school. 
The sodalities and societies are school organizations. Their meet- 
ings are held in the school. The directors are the Sisters of the 
school. The membership of these societies is composed exclu- 
sively of children of the parish school. The children, especially 
in the larger parishes, frequently go to confession preparatory to 
monthly Communion during school hours on Friday or are moni- 
tored on Saturday by the Sisters. The child who leaves the parish 
school prematurely ipso facto leaves everything connected with 
the parish school, including the societies and sodalities. What 
happens to his practice of monthly Communion? 

So likewise with Sunday Mass. There is a children’s Mass 
in most parishes and it is to this alone that the children are ex- 
pected to go. Here again the Sisters take charge, assemble the 
children in the school and marshall them into the church. The 
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ex-Catholic school child naturally avoids the presence of the Sis- 
ters and it must be granted that the Sisters do little to change 
this feeling. Now, then, what are the chances that the ex- 
Catholic school children attend Mass? In short, from whatever 
angle you view the matter, whatever phase of religious practice 
you consider, you can not escape the inexorab!e conclusion that 
Catholic school children transferring to the public schools are 
outcasts in the parish. 

Time will not permit me to analyze other psychological ele- 
ments which enter into this question; but perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to mention one other. If, as is sometimes the case, the 
particular public school to which a child transfers is better 
equipped in a material way than the parish schoo] he left, this 
will surely be perceived by the child and, subconsciously at least, 
he will conceive a notion of the inferiority of the Church and of 
Church institutions. His hitherto unquestioning acceptance of 
and loyalty to things Catholic give way to scepticism and indif- 
ference. 

In all this discussion of the mental attitude of the school child 
we must carefully distinguish between children dwelling where 
there is no parish school and those dwelling where there is. The 
former are otherwise provided for. In the case of the latter, 
which alone I have been considering, I have endeavored to con- 
ceitrate only on those children who have withdrawn from a 
parish school rather than on those who have never entered a 
parish school. I believe that the first are worse off than the sec- 
ond. For the second have never had personal relations with the 
parish school and their attitude may be at least neutral. But a 
neutral attitude is psychologically impossible with the ex-Catholic 
school children. They have actually had such personal relations. 
It is this momentous fact which creates the attitude of mind and 
the consequences which I have sketched above. These children 
can not be neutral. They must be hostile. We might sum up 
the whole matter by saying that whereas mortality in the public 
schools involves merely loss of education, mortality in the Cath- 
olic schools involves a loss far more serious — that of faith itself. 
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As we have been concerned with this problem of mortality in 
Cleveland, it may be of interest to recount the methods we are 
employing. 

We first endeavored to obtain precise information on the ex- 
tent of our losses. The enro:lment by schools and grades over a 
period of years was carefully studied. A number of classes 
by whole diocese and individual school were traced in the manner 
described above — but much more minutely. We are able to 
make the necessary correction to our figures by studying the 
amount of exchange with the public schools. We tabulated also 
the ages and grades at which the pupils left as well as the prob- 
able cause of their leaving. Some of these causes were easily 
assigned but not so easily remedied. Amongst such were poor 
or inadequate buildings and equipment. However, our Bishop 
has taken this part up with characteristic zeal and thoroughness 
so that at present with few exceptions our material wants are 
well supplied. 


Other causes were less easily unearthed but more easily reme- 
died. Most of these can be grouped under the headings of school 
management and discipline. I do not care to enter into a detailed 
enumeration of these on this occasion. 

A child-accounting system was installed, modeled after those 
in use in several dioceses of the country. The records of every 
child transferring from our schools to other parish schools or to 
public schools clear through the School Board office. In case 
of remova!s, the new address is forwarded together with the 
child’s name and other data to both the pastor and the principal 
cf the new school. Usually these notices arrive before the 
family has settled in its new home so that it is fairly easy for 
such children to be recovered. In case a child simply leaves for 
tke public school we endeavor to seek out the reason therefor at 
the source. This in itse!f tends to cut down the number of such 
cases. 

Since the major losses occur each year after the summer vaca- 
tion, and since in the confusion of promotions it is difficult to 
render quick account of the losses, we transferred promotions 
to the closing day in June. The children are then taken to their 
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new rooms and assigned their new seats. The class records are 
arranged, the addresses are verified and all is in readiness to 
begin school the first day of September. On opening day the 
teacher notes down her absentees and enlists the aid of the other 
children to trace those missing. On Friday of opening week the 
list of the absentees with the latest known addresses and the 
probable causes of their disappearance is sent by each teacher 
to the principal and by her shown to the pastor. It is then for- 
warded to the School Board office together with the correspond- 
ing school record cards. With this list is sent another of the 
newly admitted children. Checking one list against the other we 
send out to the appropriate schools the records of those who 
transfer within our own system. The remaining names are then 
turned over to the Attendance Department for tracing. Unfor- 
tunately we have as yet been unable to do this tracing ourselves 
but hope to do so next September. During the summer we notify 
each pastor as to the number of children lost to his school during 
the preceding year and thus enabie him to employ definite data 
when speaking to his people on their school obligations. I can not 
truthfully report that all the pastors appreciate this information ; 
but I can at least testify that they all evince the most lively in- 
terest in it. 

Our general method has thus been to arouse the interest of all 
concerned and to locate the responsibility for the loss of each 
chiid in the definite quarter where it belongs. As a matter of 
fact while we can never hope to eliminate all mortality we can 
diminish it considerably simply by presenting an intelligent analy- 
sis of this problem to all whose concern it shou!d be. 

I am confident that our present high rate of mortality in the 
parish schools is main:y due to false psychological attitudes on 
the part of pastor, principal, teacher and parent. Let the pastors 
appreciate that the standing and success of their schools are 
measured not by gross enrollment increase but by the percentage 
of the entries who complete their course. Let the principal real- 
ize that the grade school is no place to apply the weeding out 


process of the high school and the college. Let the teacher be 
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convinced that the loss of a child from the school is intimately 
associated with the loss of the child’s faith. Let the parents un- 
derstand that there are even more cogent reasons for keeping 
their children in the parish school than for sending them there in 
the first place. Let the superintendent — will you pardon me 
this ?— be impressed that the work of providing a complete Cath- 
olic elementary education to all his children is far more im- 
portant than that of giving a Catholic high school education to 
prospective candidates for the religious life. 


The part of the superintendent in this work of educating his 
educators — aside from effecting, if necessary a change of heart 
in himself — is to study out his situation with painstaking care. 
He can not be too meticulous, for he will be challenged to prove 
his every statement. But once his study is well inaugurated he 
should not be afraid to face the facts he shall unearth nor fear 
to present the facts to those who have the right to know them. 
He is dealing with people who have consecrated their lives not 
to education in general but to Catholic education. Let him study 
out of his situation in terms of Catholicity—let him present his 
findings in terms of Catholicity—and his problem is solved. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Tuomas V. Cassipy: Doctor Hagan’s paper has furnished much 
valuable information for all, certain well-received suggestions for many, 
but for some of us his words have played on the heartstring which 
sounds, “Through my fault—through my negligence —through my lack 
of thought.” In whatever class there is no question in the mind of any 
of us about the importance of decreasing the mortality in our elementary 
schools. The problem has been clearly stated for us. What is more, 
the writer has not left it in mid-air. His own study and experience enable 
him to suggest a standard and some practical means of attaining to this. 

Taking up the discussion of the paper point by point our attention is 
first of all drawn to the amount of mortality in the grades. The pains- 
taking comparison made between the number of withdrawals in public 
and Catholic school systems shows that our rate is sufficiently low to 
arouse our attention and concern. In this matter the public schools will 
ever remain at an advantage. Leakage from Catholic schools tends to 
increase enrollment in the higher grades of the public schools. Likewise 
truant officers labor to hold children in public schools to the legal age- 
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limit. What we expect as a consequence of these factors happens. The 
eight grade registration is 8.274 per cent of the total public school regis- 
tration. Catholic school registration for the eighth grade as compared 
with the total, ranges from 4 to 9 per cent, with the median nearer at 
6.337 per cent. Accounting for various factors which enter to lower our 
percentage rate, as new schools without full elementary courses, foreign- 
born children, and the many elements which bring about retardation, 
there remains the fact that our grade mortality is too high. 

The other method of determining a comparison between the number of 
pupils leaving our schools and the public schools appears to be more 
accurate and surely more convincing. In public school systems, 40 per 
cent of the entries finish the elementary course. The percentage of our 
entries who graduate ranges from 30 to 55 per cent, with the median 
nearer 30 per cent. These figures should convince us of the need of taking 
extraordinary means to decrease the number of those who fall off during 
the eight years of the elementary school. A reason for greater effort 
along this line is clear to us when we consider the consequences of so 
many withdrawals. Dr. Hagan has said and truly, “There is an extreme 
probability that those who are lost to our schools are ultimately lost to 
the Church.” This may sound like a radical opinion but the writer has 
advanced valid arguments to support it. Unless favorable circumstances 
destroy the evil effects a Catholic school withdrawal manifests a cold- 
ness towards things religious that with increasing age develops readily 
into indifference in faith and practice. It is certain that the Catholic 
school is so intimately connected with the Catholic Church that a dis- 
like for the former begets a distaste for the latter. 

Most interesting and most practical to all of us is the summary of 
the work done in the diocese of Cleveland for reducing leakage in Cath- 
olic schools. The agencies and the procedure set to work to accomplish 
the desired result have been skillfully chosen. The change of promotion 
day serves a good purpose. It leaves no uncertainty in the minds of 
parents and pupils of success or failure. There are no delusions, no false 
hopes. The diocesan system of child-accounting acts as a clearing house. 
What appeals most to me is the attempt at obtaining cooperation of the 
pastor in a work which should be so important to him. Being informed 
about the number and names of those who leave Catholic schools the 
pastor has a splendid opportunity of giving true pastoral guidance where 
it is most needed. Such a manner of handling the problem has been 
productive of much good. The gain of some 3000 children due to this 
system of checking up on withdrawals is indicative of what thought and 
prudent action can do in reducing this number. Our sincere thanks is 
offered to Dr. Hagan for opening our minds to this problem and in 
suggesting remedies which can be applied for the betterment of our 
diocesan school systems. 











THE RELATION OF THE DIOCESAN SUPERIN- 
TENDENT TO THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF THE DIOCESE 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. MACELWANE, DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT 
OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


There are indeed many problems confronting the man who holds 
the office of superintendent of schools of any diocese. None of 
these are easy problems and many of them are problems for 
which he will have to seek his own solution almost unaided guided 
by the local conditions of his diocese. In the field of teacher 
training there is the problem of suitabie normal courses, of teach- 
ers’ certificates, of professional spirit and growth, of the prepa- 
ration and appointment of lay teachers. In the elementary schools 
there is the problem of buildings and equipment, the ever present 
question of curriculum, the choice of text-books, the selection of 
supplementary materials, the introduction of new devices and 
methods, and the vast problem of supervising instruction. These 
are all problems of considerable proportions which are likely to 
tax both the tact and ingenuity of the superintendent, but they 
are relatively old problems and in shaping his course in relation 
to them he has at his disposal the results of a number of years 
of experience both in his own and other dioceses. 

There is, however, one problem which looms up before him in 
which he has not this advantage. It has almost all the difficu't 
aspects which made the old problems try his ability and in addi- 
tion to these it has the uncertainty which arises from newness. 
The problem itself is not clearly defined and the solution awaits 
upon experiment and effort. It is the question of providing and 
managing secondary education in the diocese. If we may take 
encouragement in the present situation that source of encourage- 
ment lies in the fact that the difficulties surrounding the up- 
building of a system of secondary education are not peculiar 
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to the Catholic school system but are in almost an equal degree 
difficulties for all educators of the country. The newness and 
resulting uncertainty of the problem arises from the fact that it 
is only in very recent years that the United States has entered 
upon a program of providing secondary education for all the 
children of the country. This program has resulted in a tre- 
mendous increase in high school enrollment in recent years and 
a rather frantic attempt to increase its scope and effectiveness so 
as to provide for the needs of new groups of students thus thrust 
upon it. In the Catholic school system this problem offers added 
difficuity owing to limited resources, and the diocesan superin- 
tendent is thus called upon to bring to its solution a contribution 
of deep thought and well matured principles. In order to offer 
the service which his schoo! system has the right to expect of him 
it is important that in the first place he understand the problem, 
and secondly that he have thought out principles and_ policies 
flexible enough to permit of wholesome development, but at the 
same time definite enough to be a dependable guide. 


In order to understand secondary education as it exists to-day 
it is necessary to turn back a few pages of history and see how 
it came to its present position. The colonies of North America 
were settled shortly after the Renaissance when the devotion to 
classical learning was still the chief educational enthusiasm. As 
a result the Latin Grammar school with its curriculum of Latin, 
Greek and arithmetic was transplanted from England to America. 
[t was strictly a college-preparatory institution and only those 
boys were sent to it who expected later on to enter college. 
Unlike the secondary school of to-day the only knowledge pre- 
requisite for admission to the Grammar School was the ability 
to read and write and thus boys entered it at the age of seven 
or eight. It did not follow upon the common or elementary 
school as our secondary schools do to-day, but ran parallel with it; 
a Grammar School education being for those who were destined 
for college while the common school was for their less fortunate 
comrades. 

The first attempt to break away from the rigid Latin and 
Greek curricuium of the Grammar School came from Benjamin 
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Franklin, who founded his Academy in Philadelphia on a plan 
designed to make English the chief study in the curriculum. 
This was the beginning of the academy movement which repre- 
sented an entirely new trend in secondary education in this coun- 
try. The academies marked a departure from the ultra-classical 
curriculum brought into being by the Rennaissance and at the same 
time they were the product of the first organized effort to pro- 
vide more education than merely reading and writing for those 
students who did not intend to enter college. These schools 
placed a great emphasis on the vernacular although Latin and 
Greek continued to occupy much time and attention. True to 
their purpose, however, they offered vocational subjects such as 
surveying, bookkeeping, et cetera, for those students who wished 
to take them. Academies increased in number very rapidly and 
became the sole secondary educational institution of the country 
from the beginning of the last century until the rise of the high 
school shortly before 1850. 

The academies are of great importance because they contrib- 
uted very considerably to shaping our ideas of secondary educa- 
tion. In the first place by demanding for admission more than 
the rudiments of reading and writing, as had been the manner of 
the grammar schools, they obliged prospective students to remain 
several years in the common school before entering upon sec- 
ondary education, and thus helped to form the concept of our 
secondary schools as following upon the elementary schools and 
not running parallel with them. In the second place the acad- 
emies brought about a change in college entrance requirements. 
Since many of the graduates of the academies came to the doors 
of the colleges with a knowledge of English, history, algebra and 
later geometry, the colleges were gradually compelled to require 
these subjects of ail students seeking admission. Furthermore it 
was the academy which brought out the necessity of giving stu- 
dents secondary vocational education, and education beyond the 
elementary school which would fit them for the immediate pur- 
suits of life. 

The transition from the academy to the high school, however, 
is an interesting one. The academies were tuition schools and it 
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came about that the great bulk of the students were drawn from 
the well-to-do families. These students came to the academy with 
the idea in mind of entering college rather than of preparing di- 
rectly for life’s work. The curriculum of the academy naturally 
suited itself to the needs of its students and in the course of time 
it became largely a college preparatory institution. There were 
those in the country who desired to restore the vocational ele- 
ments lost in the academy and at the same time to bring secondary 
education more within reach of the great bulk of the population. 
They believed this could be done only through an institution 
which would eliminate tuition and which would place the voca- 
tional aim definitely in the foreground. This line of thought 
found expression in the high school, and between 1840 and 1860 
new high schools were founded in rapid succession while the num- 
ber of academies gradually decreased. 


Owing to the fact that the high schools were supported by 
taxation, they. were placed under the management of the Boards 
of Education. Thus with the secondary institutions under the 
same management as the elementary schools it was but natural 
that a closer coordination would result than the academies had 
been able to bring about. The idea, however, was retained from 
the academy that the students should complete a good elementary 
education before entering upon secondary courses. About this 
same time the elementary schools were changing from individual 
to class instruction, graded schools were being organized, and 
when the situation had become stabilized the elementary schools 
had in most places eight grades, and only those students were 
admitted to high schoci who had completed these eight grades. 
To a certain extent the high school could not escape the influence 
that had made the academy a college preparatory institution, and 
at times the aim of providing for those students who could not or 
would not go to college was entirely lost sight of. 

This was the situation a few years ago when two move- 
ments in this country caused an upheaval in the educational world. 
On the one hand the study of sociology, psychology and profes- 
sional education led to a critical study of the relative values of 
school subjects and brought the high school curriculum into the 
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foreground of criticism. On the other hand the program of giv- 
ing some high school education to all children changed the posi- 
tion of the high school from that of an institution for a select 
group to an institution which must meet the demands of widely 
varying groups of young people. The attempt to provide educa- 
tion beyond the elementary school has not been merely a dream 
but has been realized to a great extent with the result that the 
number of high schools has been greatly increased and a new 
variety of courses offered. We are only in the beginning of the 
movement, and each year sees more high school facilities provided 
and more earnest effort made to put at the disposal of the pupils 
that training which will be of the greatest use to them. 


Turning from the general high school situation of the country 
to the Catholic secondary schools we find here likewise much to 
be learned from the events of the past. The Catholic popuiation 
at the beginning of the last century was very small and like the 
other people of the time they regarded elementary education as 
sufficient for all pupils not intending to enter college. The only 
secondary schools that existed under Catholic auspices were those 
conducted as preparatory departments to co:leges for boys. With 
the advent of the Sisters as teachers in the schools, academies for 
girls were opened in the various motherhouses. These schools 
were vocational in the sense that they prepared the young women 
for the kind of life they were to lead at the time. Only the 
daughters of the wealthier families attended these schools and the 
ideal for such young women according to the standard of that 
day was to be able to act in a gentle and refined manner. In 
accordance with this view the education in the early girls’ acade- 
mies laid emphasis on such studies as music, art, literature, de- 
portment, et cetera. In the course of time the religious commun- 
ities of men increased in number and strength in the country and 
with this growth many new establishments were opened. These 
institutions were with a few exceptions almost entirely of a classi- 
cal nature. The respect in which these preparatory schools for 
boys were held had its reaction upon the girls’ academies, and 
during the last half of the last century the girl’s academies de- 
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parted more and more from the type of family-vocational training 
offered in the earlier decades and came gradually to resemble in 
curriculum the numerous classical secondary schools for boys. 

Toward the end of the last century the Catholic population had 
become better established and parents began to demand more than 
an elementary education for their sons and daughters. Many of 
them were unable to send their children to the academies of the 
religious communities and were in consequence obliged to look 
to the parish school for the fulfi.lment of their needs. The pas- 
tors and the Sisters or Brothers in the parish schools who were in 
close touch with the situation created in this way, began to pro- 
vide secondary courses in connection with the parish schools. 
Many of the children did not desire to enter college and quite 
naturally this movement led to a new type of Catholic secondary 
school, namely, the vernacular-vocational type. 

When the modern program to provide secondary education 
for ail children began a few years ago it found the Catholic 
school system with these facilities. They were good in as far as 
they went but were not sufficient to care for all the Catholic pupils 
who were likely to enter high school. The result was an increase 
in the enrollment of the institutions conducted by religious orders 
and an increase in both the number and the enrollment of parish 
high schools. The impossibi‘ity of conducting high schools in 
every parish and the wastefulness of duplicating efforts of this 
kind over and over again in the same neighborhood were at once 
apparent. Out of this situation grew the inter-parish or central- 
ized high schools. These centralized high schools are of recent 
origin but have rapidly increased in number until to-day there 
is scarcely a diocese where inter-parish high schools have not 
been actually opened or at least seriously discussed. 

This is then the problem of secondary education. It is the 
product of various e‘ements of the past and is at present in a 
period of transition, laboring earnestly to meet the changed re- 
quirements of the present day. For the Cathulic superintendent 
it means adapting the threefold type of secondary school which 
time has bequeathed to him to meet the demands for universal 
secondary education. 
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Once he has his problem clearly in mind the superintendent 
should set about formulating principles upon which to proceed 
in its solution, principles, as has been stated, definite enough to be 
a guide yet at the same time broad enough to admit of healthy 
growth. He should not overlook the fact that secondary educa- 
tion is in a period of development and the best talent of the dio- 
cese should be permitted to apply itself to this question unham- 
pered by regulations which might be rigid or repressive. 

In the first place he should carefully determine his attitude to- 
ward secondary education in general and here he would seem 
safe in adopting four principles. 1. All children should receive 
if possible some secondary education. 2. Every effort should be 
made to provide the type of education best suited to the needs of 
the varied groups of children entering the schools. 3. The sub- 
ject-matter to be taught should be selected on some objective basis. 
4. During the period of adolescence the religious or moral train- 
ing are of extreme importance. 


There can be no doubt but the country has undertaken a pro- 
gram of providing secondary education for all children. In many 
States laws have been passed obliging attendance to the age of 
sixteen which usually involves one or two years of high school. 
To some extent this general attendance is still a dream, an ideal 
to be striven for, and yet the tremendous increase in the number 
of high school students in the past few years indicates that the 
dream may still be fulfilled. 


In the diocese of Toledo the average for the past three years 
shows that of the pupils who completed the eighth grade 83 per 
cent entered high school. The diocesan superintendent must 
recognize this situation, and any secondary school program he 
may undertake must be based upon the supposition that all or 
nearly all pupils will enter high school. 

His second principle of action follows logically from the first, 
namely, if a large proportion of the children enter high school 
then provision must be made for the varied types of education 
needed by the different groups. The capacity of the respective 
students will vary a great deal, and the best education suited to 
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their capacity must be placed within their reach. Furthermore, 
in the complex state of modern society, both the cultural and vo- 
cational demands made upon different classes of children will 
differ widely and as a result their educational needs will be 
equally different. The superintendent should study the needs of 
the children in different localities of the diocese and endeavor to 
have the schools shape their curriculum to conform to these needs. 

He should possess himself and seek to instill in others a scien- 
tific attitude toward the subject-matter of the curriculum. Those 
in charge of curriculum formation are often influenced by pre- 
conceived opinions regarding the relative value of different 
courses. Often these preconceived opinions have not been arrived 
at on any objective basis but are more or less arbitrary. No 
method can be suggested by which the most desirable courses can 
be infallibly determined, but an open-minded and objective atti- 
tude toward the subject-matter is an absolute requisite. 

Here we might deviate long enough to discuss a point in ques- 
tion, namely, the junior high school, which is an outgrowth of the 
effort to suit the curricu!um to children during early adolescent 
years. It is not necessary here to offer a criticism of the various 
forms in which the junior high school idea has expressed itself 
but it is sufficient to point out that the superintendent must base 
his estimate of it upon a study of the needs of early adolescent 
children and of the facilities at his disposal for meeting these 
needs. <A study of these two considerations will undoubtedly 
lead him to the adoption of courses better suited to the situation 
than the traditional curriculum and still within reach of his fa- 
cilities. . 

And finally in all his work with secondary education he must 
keep in mind that the adolescent period is the time of rapid de- 
velopment. The student’s social and moral ideas are undergoing 
violent transformation. The fundamental aim of Catholic educa- 
tion should assert itself here more clearly than anywhere else, 
and all school activities should be so arranged as to build upright 
character based upon the eternal truths of religion. With these 
principles clearly in mind and definitely expressed so that those 
working with him in the diocese understand his attitude, the 
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superintendent will be able to assume leadership in the develop 
ment of secondary education. 

In carrying out these principles he wi!l have to deal with the 
three types of high schools mentioned above and his relation to 
each of the three will be somewhat different. There is the cen- 
tralized high school, the parish high school and the high school 
or academy conducted under the auspices of the religious com- 
munity. The keynote of his relation to all of these high schools 
should be cooperation, not dictation. As was stated earlier in 
this article secondary education is in a period of adjustment and 
development and consequently any measures which tend to be 
repressive should be studiously avoided. He should try to secure 
the appointment as heads of the various high schools educators 
of more than average ability who are abreast of modern educa- 
tional demands. With such persons in charge he can feel secure 
that the work of each school will be developed along desirable 
lines. His function will be to encourage the establishment of 
additional facilities, to try to remove unnecessary duplication, and 
to place at the disposal of all secondary institutions whatever as- 
sistance his office may be able to supply. 

In his relation to the centralized high schools the superintendent 
will probably find the greatest satisfaction. Here as a rule his 
plans will be more readily carried out and his suggestions most 
welcomed. Inasmuch as these schools by their nature can be 
made to serve the largest groups of students and can offer the 
most diversified courses, they seem to offer the best means of 
solving the secondary educational situation. The superintendent 
should labor to secure the establishment of centralized high 
schoo!s wherever circumstances seem to make their establishment 
practical. 


Parish high schools on the other hand often offer difficulty. 
Frequently they are too small to admit of properly diversified 
courses. Sometimes the curriculum is a narrow vocational cur- 
riculum while at other times it provides no vocational opportunity 
at all. In many instances it is impossible to secure the high grade 
personnel in principal and instructors that would insure success. 
Then too it is often conducted in conjunction with the elementary 
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school and lacks the broader outlook which would be helpful for 
it. Many of these handicaps are not inherent in the situation and 
a tactful superintendent can do a great deal to remove them. The 
management of the parish high school should be made independ- 
ent of the elementary school. If possible the high school should 
be housed in a separate building. The personnel of the staff 
should be brought to as high a standard as possible and the super- 
intendent should labor with the staff in securing the best cur- 
riculum circumstances will allow. 

In carrying out a diocesan system of secondary education the 
high school or academy conducted under the auspices of a relig- 
ious community offers a different problem. Often these high 
schools are looked upon as private high schools and are regarded 
as independent of the diocesan school system. In some instances 
too the community is committed to a certain type of curriculum 
which can be altered only with the greatest difficulty. Here again 
the hope lies in the attitude of the superintendent and in the 
caliber of management of these high schools. There is no com- 
munity which is not laboring to do the greatest amount of good 
in the cause of religious education and if the best personnel of 
its membership can be put in charge of the high schoo!s, complete 
cooperation with the other educational institutions of the diocese 
can be secured for the healthy development of secondary educa- 
tion. It is clear that the less the word private is used and the 
more these institutions become a part of the diocesan system of 
schools the easier it will be to fulfill the needs of the time. 

Secondary education offers the greatest problem confronting 
the superintendent in any diocese to-day. Its newness is its diff- 
culty and yet in the newness lies its greatest inspiration, for here 
is a chance to design and build. If the superintendent can tact- 
fully shape his course so as to secure the cooperation of all the 
best thought of the diocese without repressing or dictating, the 
future will see grow upon the present foundation a structure 
designed to do unmeasured good for the young people of the land. 








THE SCHOOL AND WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


REVEREND MICHAEL J. LARKIN, LL., D., RECTOR ST. GABRIEL’S 
CHURCH, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


During the past few years thinking Americans have awakened 
to some alarming facts. At length they have begun to take 
inventory. Sixty millions of our people have no church affilia- 
tion whatsoever. Our murder record is the highest in the world. 
Our divorce courts are disrupting one out of every seven mar- 
riages performed. Juvenile delinquency is increasing at a ter- 
rific rate. The age of the average felon to-day is twenty-three 
or twenty-four. Respect for all law, divine and human, has 
waned appallingly. Our boasted liberty has given way to license. 
The sense of responsibility particularly in the young is fast fad- 
ing. Frivolity and a reckless abandon to self-enjoyment and self- 
indulgence have supplanted the serious purposes and ideals of 
other days. 

To say the least these discoveries are disquieting, and such as 
might well give us pause. It was found that the only adequate 
remedy for the evils referred to lay in religion, the deepening of 
religious principles in the lives of our people, and especially the 
inculcation of religion in the minds and hearts of the young. One 
year ago President Coolidge, addressing an association of 
churches, declared this to be his most earnest conviction; and we 
know how eloquently this same sentiment has been voiced by 
judges and jurists, statesmen and prophets, schoolmen and clergy- 
men of all denominations. What America needs and needs badly 
is religion, and more religion. Based upon this conviction plans 
have been inaugurated in various places throughout the country 
to bring religious teaching into the school life of the child, to 
impart it on schooldays and even within school hours; in fine to 
make it an integral part as far as that may be possible of the 
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public school curriculum. In several sections of my own State 
this type of religious instruction is now in operation. It is 
interesting to note that in each case of which the writer has 
knowledge the movement was first mooted by a Protestant min- 
ister. 

Now how is this process set in motion? In this way. A peti- 
tion signed by a representative minister, rabbi or priest is pre- 
sented to the local board of education and permission obtained 
whereby for one hour each week within school hours the pupils 
of certain grades are allowed to attend a church designated in 
writing by their parents for the purpose of receiving religious 
instruction. The cards indicating the choice of the parents and 
bearing their signatures are kept in the office of the city superin- 
tendent of schools. With the filing of these cards the work takes 
care of itself. At the appointed hour for this exercise the pupils 
leave for religious instructions quite the same as they might pass 
to a geography or arithmetic lesson. Their absence from a ses- 
sion of religion is reported at once to the principal and the same 
explanation is demanded as though they failed to attend any other 
school exercise. In New Rochelle where the plan is in vogue 
about 55 per cent of all the pupils take the instruction. Among 
that number it is found that 90 per cent of the Catholic children 
attending the public schools frequent the religion class. 

Within the past six months, however, the plan in the State of 
New York has received a severe jolt, and the end is not yet. Yes, 
in this fair land of Washington and Adams and Madison, in this 
great nation that was conceived and born and nurtured in reli- 
gion, infidel and free thinker, agnostic and atheist, are ever alert 
to direct their poisoned arrows wherever religion shows its head 
as a part of our national life. And so it is to-day in the State of 
New York. A society of free thinkers succeeded recently in 
securing a permanent injunction against this movement in the 
city of Mount Vernon, on the grounds that the presses of the 
public schools had been used for printing cards in connection 
with the plan. Encouraged by this ruling of the Supreme Court 
in the Mount Vernon case they did not rest here. Their next 
move was to serve a writ of mandamus upon Dr. Frank P. 
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Graves, State Commissioner of Education, demanding that he 
show cause why this ruling should not be made State-wide in 
scope. The motion was fought bitterly pro and con and up to 
the present Justice Staley has handed down no decision. The 
action was brought by Joseph Lewis of Pelham Manor, President 
of the Free Thinkers Society, and his attorney was Arthur Gar- 
field Hays of Scopes trial fame. Hays declared that religion was 
being bootlegged into the schools and that he was prepared to 
fight the issue to the United States Supreme Court. A number 
of church societies were represented at the hearing and among 
them the archdiocese of New York. Dr. Frank Gilbert, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education and counsel for the department, 
declared that if the contention of the Free Thinkers were main- 
tained it would constitute an interference with religious liberty, 
inasmuch as the children were not conupelled to attend the classes 
and did so only at the request of their parents. He argued, more- 
over, that a certain allotment of time for religious exercises was 
entirely within the law; and that local schoo! boards had the au- 
thority to dismiss certain classes of pupils for definite purposes 
and definite periods if they saw fit. It was also pointed out that 
in its practical aspect atheism is itself a religious sect, and in 
showing opposition to sectarian religion the State would not be 
neutral but in reality would be partisan in that it would be favor- 
ing atheism. Counsel showed too that by reason of the daily 
prayer in congress and our State legislatures, the Thanksgiving 
proclamation of the Governors, etc., that our Government recog- 
nized religion in its official life. There seems to be more than a 
possibility that should the Free Thinkers gain a favorable deci- 
sion in this matter their next step will be an effort looking to the 
exclusion of religious teaching between the hours of nine and 
three in all our parish schools. 


In some localities known to the writer priests and ministers are 
permitted by the local school boards to teach religion in the public 
school buliding itself. As to the effect of the new policy upon the 
future of our Catholic schools all are not agreed. There are those 
who contend that the plan will one day result in a lessening of the 
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prestige the Catholic school should enjoy among our people. 
Those who are not now convinced of the importance and neces- 
ity of a separate Catholic system of education will become /ess so 
it is argued while this new plan continues. I trust we shall have 
an expression of opinion upon this point in the time allowed for 
general discussion. 

You all probably know that the plan we have been describing 
has no place in the city of New York. There they don’t seem to 
be able to get together even on the Ten Commandments. Only re- 
cently at a meeting of churchmen and school officials gathered 
together to talk over the wisdom of reading the decalogue in the 
public schools, it seemed at times as though the police reserves 
would have to be called into action. The nearest New York City 
ever approached the week-day religious program was in the days 
of the short-lived Gary system. Among other reasons that led 
to the discontinuance of the said system one sometimes wonders 
if the army that flocked to Catholic churches while so few went 
to the others did not play some little part. 

There are 1,200,000 pupils in the public schools of New York 
City. Of this number a large proportion are Catholics. Their 
religious training is taken care of in this manner. Twice each 
week the children come for religious instruction to their respec- 
tive parish churches after school. In the congested centers and 
in parishes whose members are mainly of foreign birth these 
pupi!s are taught by Catholic public school teachers who have 
organized themselves for this purpose into an organization 
known by the name Theta Pi Alpha. The organization has a 
membership of two thousand and is accomplishing very gratify- 
ing results. In each parish a priest is appointed to direct the 
work, and district inspectors, also priests, are charged with check- 
ing up the progress made in the parishes of his district. The 
movement is still young but is rich in promise. The fruits are 
not for the pupil alone. The religious reaction upon the indi- 
vidual teacher has been found most helpful and wholesome. We 
would recommend that the superintendents give it their careful 
consideration especially in the larger cities under their juris- 
diction. 
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Since this paper was written a decision in the litigation referred 
to has been handed down by the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York. The decision is against the Free Thinkers and holds, 
among other things, 


That the right of the parent to direct the training and nurture of the 
child is a fundamental right; 

That the obligations of citizenship require the promotion of a spirit of 
patriotic and civic service and the fostering in children of moral as well 
as intellectual qualities ; 

That religious conscience, conviction and accountability, are the least 
dispensable foundations for good citizenship and real patriotism; 

That moral growth and intellectual growth go hand in hand to make 
the essential elements of character and good citizenship ; 

That the right of the State to enforce school attendance does not mean 
that the mental and moral development of all children must be limited 
to a common mould, and that all children must be standardized; 

That the regulation does not create a union between Church and State, 
or teach any sectarianism in the schools or invade the religious freedom 
or conscience of any individual. 


Justice Staley closed as follows: 


I hold that the excusing of children at the request of their parents for 
the period and purpose stated by a general regulation of the Board of 
Education of White Plains, was an act within the power of said board in 
the exercise of its judgment and discretion; that the determination of 
the board that such regulation comes within the provision permitting 
occasional absences not amounting to irregular attendance within the fair 
meaning of the term was not an abuse of its discretion in that regard; 
that the regulation was made in accordance with and not in violation of 
law; that the commissioner in the exercise of his powers and in the 
discharge of his duties has no clear right or positive duty to act contrary 
in the premises, and that a discretionary power having been lawfully 
gga a mandamus order cannot issue to revoke or annul the action 
taken. 


The application is denied with fifty dollars ($50.00) costs. 


SUPREME COURT — ALBANY COUNTY 
The People of the State of New York, ex rel 


JosepH Lewis, i 
Petitioner, 


against 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York. 
(Supreme Court, Albany County Special Term, February, 1926.) 
(Justice Ellis J. Staley, Presiding. ) 
Staley, J.: MEMORANDUM 
The Board of Education of the city of White Plains has 
adopted a regulation or practice of excusing pupils in its public 
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schools upon the written request of their parents, for thirty min- 
utes in the afternoon of one day a week, for the purpose of 
attendance at centers of religious instruction provided by the 
churches of the various faiths and denominations in said city. 
The arrangement is a voluntary one, initiated by the request of 
the parents which indicates the particular church where the parent 
desires his child to receive such instruction, and to churches of all 
faiths and denominations, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, par- 
ticipate in affording the means for such instruction. 

The petitioner, a resident of the village of Pelham Manor, ap- 
plies for a peremptory order of mandamus commanding the re- 
spondent, as Commissioner ‘of Education of the State of New 
York, to notify the superintendent of schools of White Plains to 
discontinue such regulation and practice, and also commanding 
said commissioner to notify school officers of all districts and 
cities to discontinue such practice where now in force. 

The respondent, as such superintendént, has the duty: To 
enforce all general and special laws relating to the educational 
system of the State (Section 94, Education Law) and to cause 
to be instituted such proceedings as may be necessary to properly 
enforce and give effect to any provision of law pertaining to the 
school system of the State (Section 96): City Boards of Educa- 
tion possess the power to prescribe necessary regulations for the 
general management, operation, control, maintenance and disci- 
pline of the schools, and of all other educational, social or recrea- 
tional activities under its charge or direction (Section 868). 

The Education Law, under the title of Compulsory Education, 
provides that instruction is required at public schools or else- 
where in certain specified subjects to be taught in English (Sec- 
tion 620) ; that every child within the compulsory school age who 
resides in a city with the population of White Plains, shall regu- 
larly attend upon instruction for the entire time during which the 
schools of said city or district are in session; that the annual per- 
iod for which any school shall be in session, shall not be less than 
one hundred and eighty days of actual school (Section 621) ; that 
instruction elsewhere than at a public school shall be at least sub- 
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stantially equivalent to the instruction given children of like age 
at a public school of the city or district in which such child resides 
Section 623) and that occasional absences from such attendance, 
not amounting to irregular attendance in the fair meaning of the 
term, shall be allowed upon such excuses only as would be al- 
lowed in like cases by the general rules and practice of such pub- 
lic school (Section 623.) 

The hour of opening and closing the schools is not fixed by 
law, but is subject to regulation by the Board of Education which 
is directed to maintain school sessions for at least one hundred 
and eighty days, and to provide instruction in the enumerated 
subjects in English and to appoint attendance officers to enforce 
the compulsory education article, under the supervision of the 
superintendent of schools (Section 632). 

The Commissioner of Education shall supervise the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory attendance law, and he may withhold 
one-half of all public moneys from any city or district, which, in 
his judgment wilfully omits and refuses to enforce the provisions 
of that law, after due notice, so often and so long as such wilful 
omission and refusal shall, in his judgment, continue (Section 
636. ) 

The petitioner asserts that the mandate of the statute requiring 
attendance upon instruction for the entire time during which the 
school shall be in session is absolute, and that the provisions of 
the Constitution and of the Education Law, supplemented by the 
decision in Stein vs. Brown and Others Constituting the Board of 
Education of the City of Mount Vernon, 125 Misc., 692, render 
it the positive duty of the State Commissioner to restrain, by the 
exercise of his power, the further continuance of the alleged un- 
lawful practice and regulation of the Board of Education of 
White Plains, and all other boards permitting similar practice and 
for his failure to do so, a mandamus order should issue command- 
ing him to so act. 


The Constitution of the State of New York, Article 9, Section 
4, provides as follows: 

“Neither the State nor any subdivision thereof, shall use its 
property or credit or any public money, or authorize or permit 
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either to be used directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, 
other than for examination or inspection, of any school or insti- 
tution of learning, wholly or in part under the control or direc- 
tion of any religious denomination, or in which any denomina- 
tional tenet or doctrine is taught.”’ 

The facts in this case establish no violation of this constitu- 
tional prohibition. The mere excusing of pupils at the volition 
of their parents for a half-hour period each week to attend relig- 
lous instruction outside the school and at places unrelated to 
school activities, in the free exercise and enjoyment of their 
religious profession, does not constitute the use of public prop- 
erty, credit or money in aid of any institution of learning under 
the control of any religious denomination. 

The thing prohibited by the Constitution is the use of public 
property and money for the designated purpose, and where there 
is no such use there is no basis for just claim of constitutional 
violation. 

In that respect this proceeding differs materially from the facts 
in the Mount Vernon case where public property was used for the 
printing of the excuse cards which were printed in the School 
of Industrial Arts, by the pupils therein, and that action of the 
State “unlawful and in violation of the State Constitution.” 

The requirement of the Compulsory Attendance Law for at- 
tendance during the entire time during which public schools are 
in session is not an arbitrary provision but is qualified by the 
allowance of occasional absences not amounting to irregular at- 
tendance in the fair meaning of the term. ‘These absences are 
permitted by law upon excuses allowed by the general rules and 
practice of such school. These rules are prescribed by the Board 
of Education in the performance of their duties. 

The determination of the question of what constitutes an ex- 
cusable absence rests in the judgment and sound discretion of 
such boards, subject to the supervision of the Commissioner of 
Education. With the power of discretion existing in that regard, 
if it is lawfully exercised, is not abused, and does not amount to 
permitting irregular attendance in the fair meaning of that term, 
it is not for the petitioner nor the court to substitute their notions 
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for those of the authorities who are vested by law with such 
power. 

The State Commissioner of Education has the duty to super- 
vise the enforcement of the Compulsory Education Law and the 
method of his enforcement is definitely stated in the statuate. 
When it is not enforced by local boards, he is bound to act in the 
way the law directs him to act, and that direction is to withhold a 
portion of public school moneys from the city or district which 
wilfully omits to enforce it. Such action, in a proper case, can 
only be taken by the commissioner, “after due notice,” to the 
city or district, and that implies that the power of the commis- 
sioner to order action or to penalize for inaction is one to be 
exercised after the city or district have had opportunity to be 
heard. This proceeding seeks to compel a wholesale order by 
the commissioner without notice and without hearing. 

In the performance of the duty of supervision or enforcement 
of compulsory education, the commissioner must act, not only 
according to the procedure of the law, but must, as to the fact 
of violation and the character of violation, exercise a judgment 
under the law. 


The intent and purpose of the compulsory education law, was 
to require instruction in the specific subjects for a school term 
of minimum school days, and enforce attendance, subject to the 
exceptions of the law, during the time schools shall be in session. 
If attendance is for the required time subject to and within 
reasonable regulations of the school authorities, and instruction 
is adequately and appropriately given, there is a compliance with 
the law. 

The child is not the mere creature of the State; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, coupled with 
the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for additional -- 
ligations. (Pierce vs. Society, 268 U. S. 510.) 

The Board of White Plains or any school board and the com- 
missioner in their exercise of discretion in the determination that 
a rule, which accedes to the request of parents to excuse their 
children thirty minutes a week for religious instruction, con- 
stitutes an absence not amounting to irregular attendance in the 
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fair meaning of the term, may properly give consideration for 
their guidance and sound judgment to the utterance of the United 
States Supreme Court, above referred to, and to the appealing 
weight of the following propositions. 

A peremptory mandamus order may be granted in the first 
instance where the applicant’s right to the mandamus order de- 
pends only upon questions of law. (Civ. Pract. Act. Sec. 1319.) 

Mandamus does not lie to enforce the performance of an act 
which necessarily involves the exercise of judgment or discretion. 
(People vs. Commissioners, 149 N. Y. 26; People ex rel Francis 
vs. Common Council, 78 N. Y. 33.) 

Mandamus does not lie to compel the performance of a duty 
which is not clearly and positively prescribed, nor to compel the 
exercise of discretion in a particular manner. 

In the case of Matter of Burr vs. Voorhis, 229, N .Y. 382 at 
387, Judge Collin said: “The writ issues to compel the perform- 
ance of an official duty clearly imposed where there is no other 
specified remedy. The duty must be positive not discretionary 
and the right to its performance must be so clear as not to admit 
or reasonable doubt or controversy.” 


Courts cannot supervise every act of an executive public officer 
and direct him as to the details of his administration. (Matter of 
International Railway vs. Schwab, 203 App. Div. 68; People ex 
rel Judge vs. Hylan, 200 App. Div. 430; People ex rel Wooster 
vs. Maher, 141 N. Y. 330; People ex rel Clapp vs. Listman, 40 
Misc. 372.) 

In the latter case Judge Andrews at pages 375 and 376 said: 

“The interference of the Supreme Court with the details of 
administration is not to be encouraged. These details are en- 
trusted by the people to officers chosen directly or indirectly by 
themselves * * * * * * The Supreme Court is not so organized as 
to enable it conveniently to assume a general supervisory power 
over their acts, and, indeed, such an assumption by it would be 
contrary to the whole spirit and intent of our government.” 








TRAINING THE PRIEST TO BE A SCHOOL MAN 


SEMINARY, DUNWOODIE, N. Y. 


REVEREND ARTHUR J. SCANLAN, S. T. D., ST. JOSEPH’S 





The selection of the subject, “Training the Priest to be a School 
Man,” for the meeting of the Superintendents’ Section is an in 
dication of the insistence placed by them on the very close con 
nection between their field of activity and the preparation of 
future priests as teachers. It is a real step in progress when one 
who is outside the superintendent-fold is invited to present the 
seminary viewpoint. A frank presentation of the questions at 
issue and the difficulties to be overcome generally results in an 
agreement of principles and a constructive program of action. 
Thus at the Seminary Conference of the Cincinnati meeting in 
1908 the viewpoint of the sociologists was presented by Drs. 
Ryan and Kirby; at New York in 1905 and at Chicago in 1911 
the pedagogical viewpoint was presented by Drs. Shields and 
Pace; and at the meeting at Pittsburgh last year the pastor’s 
viewpoint of the seminary curriculum was presented by Dr. Coak- 
ley. This broad spirit of mutual understanding and _ helpful 
cooperation between the seminary and the leaders in various 
fields of activity is a necessity if the future priest is to be 
properly equipped for his work in God’s vineyard. That this is 
particularly true of the relation between the school superintendent 
and the seminary is quite evident from the fact that every priest 
sooner or later comes in contact with the parish school; that an 
ever increasing number are called upon immediately after ordina- 
tion to teach in elementary or high schools or colleges; that a 
select few are needed to assist and ultimately succeed the 
diocesan superintendent. It is quite evident that to do this work 
intelligently and successfully the seminary must reckon with the 
school superintendent and the latter must take an active interest 
in the seminary. Isolation is disastrous; a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and cooperation spells progress. 

(446) 
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1. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
That there may be no misunderstanding as to the place pedagogy 
holds in the seminary curriculum we will quote the laws laid down 
by the Church on the subjects to be taught to the seminarians. 
These are stated under the following three canons of the Code 
of Canon Law. 


Canon 1634: “In the lowest grades of the seminary the re- 
ligious instruction shall occupy the first place. The students 
shall accurately learn Latin and the vernacular language. In the 
other branches of studies the requirements of the clergy in the 
respective countries are to be taken into consideration.” Cn. 
1365: “The course of philosophy together with other allied sub- 
jects is to last at least two years. The theological course must 
last four years; besides dogmatic and moral theology special 
attention must be paid to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, 
Church history, Canon Law, liturgy, sacred eloquence and 
ecciesiatical chant. There also are to be classes in pastoral 
theology with practical exercises in how to teach catechism to 
children and others, how to hear confessions, visit the sick and 
assist the dying.” Cn. 1366: “There should be distinct pro- 
fessors at least for Sacred Scripture, dogmatic theology, moral 
theology and Church history.” 


Applying these canons of the Code to the subject at issue it 
would seem that in the spirit of Canon 1364 where the require- 
ments of the clergy of the respective countries are to be taken into 
consideration we can safely conclude that with the present growth 
of our schools some knowledge of pedagogy comes under such 
requirements. Again where Canon 1365 places insistence on the 
proper teaching of catechism to children it implies not only a 
knowledge of doctrine but an acquaintance with methods and 
principles. Canon 1366 in insisting on special professors for 
certain subjects, namely Scripture, moral, dogma and Church 
history, does not include pedagogy. Hence while the Code in- 
sists on the proper instruction and training of the future priest 
in the educational field it does not place this work on the same 
level with the above mentioned studies. What the Code demands 
then is that the future priest be properly equipped to teach, with- 
out however specifying the details of accomplishing it. 
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Turning now from the Church’s legislation to the mind of the 
seminary faculties in carrying out these prescriptions of the Code, 
we at once recall the resolutions passed at the eighth annual 
meeting of the Seminary Conference held at Chicago in 1911, 
the subject for discussion being “The Relation of the Seminary 
to Parish School Work”: 


“The Seminary Conference, recognizing the vital importance 
of the Catholic schools to the cause of religion, morality and the 
general welfare of our people; realizing, moreover, the leading 
part which the priests trained in our seminaries will play in the 
strengthening and developing of our Catholic school system; and 
being conscious of the responsibility which rests upon the sem- 
inaries of preparing our future priests for their grave duties in 
regard to Catholic education, desires to put on record its sense 
of the responsibilities of the seminaries and of the means which 
it considers possible for the seminaries to take towards meeting 
these responsibilities; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Seminary Conference considers it possible 
for the seminaries, despite their crowded curriculum, to pre- 
pare the students for their duties towards Catholic education. 
They can first of all impress upon the students the importance 
of Catholic schools and the duty of the priest to take an active 
interest in them. This can be done by the conferences of the 
seminary president or spiritual director, by the advices and rec- 
ommendations of confessors and directors, by the private inter- 
course of professors with students, and through other channels 
of influence. In the second place, instruction in Catholic prin- 
ciples of pedagogy and to some extent in the history of education, 
can be provided, as is done in some seminaries. For this purpose 
it is recommended that the classes in pastoral theology and 
homiletics be utilized; that in the classes of theology and philos- 
ophy, especially psychology, the practical bearing of Catholic and 
non-Catholic principles upon education be pointed out and in- 
sisted upon; that in the classes of Holy Scripture, the example 
of Our Lord as a teacher be shown to the students for their 
instruction and imitation; that in the classes of Church history 
and of the history of philosophy there be introduced something 
of the history of education, that in so far as compatible with the 
recent decrees Catholic magazines bearing upon the problems of 
education be put within the reach of the students and articles 
from them when possible be read to them; that the students be 
required within one or two school years or during vacation time 
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to read carefully a history of education and a book or two upon 
methods of pedagogy and moreover that they be required to 
pass an examination upon the contents of these books; that they 
be encouraged to treat subjects connected with education and 
Catholic schools in their academies and debating clubs and in 
their other literary exercises; and finally that the more advanced 
students be provided, when possible, with opportunities of teach- 
ing catechism and be instructed in the best methods of cate- 
chetics.” 


The Church through her Code of Canon Law has stressed the 
necessity of equipping the Levite for the proper instruction of 
the children; the seminary authorities through their resolutions 
at the Seminary Conference of 1911 have reiterated and applied 
these wise provisions of the Code; and the superintendents of 
our Catholic schools in the selection of this topic for their annual 
conference have brought home the importance which they at- 
tach to this field of activity. It would seem then that since all 
are in agreement on the fundamental principles at stake, it would 
be more profitable to refrain from further development of this 
aspect of the subject and devote our time to the practical sug- 
gestions for the carrying out of the program in the seminaries. 
Here we will naturally find a difference of opinion due to dif- 
ferent diocesan needs, to seminary equipment, and to divergent 
views in regard to methods. The following is the enumeration 
of the proposed plans and an appreciation of the same. 


Il. RIGHT ATTITUDE OF MIND 


The very first step in the carrying out of our program is the 
instilling into the mind of the seminarian a right attitude in regard 
to the importance and necessity of pedagogy. This is the founda- 
tion stone on which he is to build. During his course at the 
seminary the student should be warned against false principles 
which are heard too frequently: Any priest has the ability to 
teach successfully; the grace of ordination furnishes all the 
necessary pedagogy: a knowledge of dogma, moral, Scripture 
and history in all that the Church requires; Brothers and Sisters 
take care of the schools; that is their business not the priest’s. 
The pastor furnishes the building and the equipment, he pays the 
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salaries and gives out the report cards and perhaps the prizes at 
the commencement. For these no special training is demanded. 
At times, the seminarian himself tends to form an elective system 
of the valuation of studies and he gets a higher value on some 
to the subordination of others. Such an attitude of mind on the 
part of the future priest must be eradicated and in its place de- 
veloped a positive interest and a true evaluation. 


A priest’s success in the salvation of souls, the welfare of 
religion, the future of our Catholic schools, depends in no small 
measure on his proper preparation to be a leader in this work. 
He must be impressed with the fact that in the school his knowl- 
edge and sound judgment are both an inspiration, an ideal, and 
a safeguard for teacher and pupil. He must be at home in the 
classroom and keep up the standard of the school to the highest 
efficiency. The Catholic school superintendent who calls on him 
to represent the school at a meeting or on the public platform or 
at a regent’s inspection must find in him an intelligent and zeal- 
ous co-worker. Again, it may be that the teaching staff is in 
need of encouragement, advice, instruction in methods from the 
priest. At times teachers feel dubious about so-called advanced 
methods that they read about in secular literature or hear in 
lectures at State universities, and it is to the priest they appeal. 
On the other hand it may not be the school superintendent or 
the teaching staff but the priest himself who is in need of a 
knowledge of pedagogy. In teaching catechism the priest must 
not use less efficient methods than are used in other branches. 
Laws of attention, methods of approach, illustrations, in all of 
these he must at least be as well equipped as those teaching in 
his school if his work is to prove efficient and not suffer by 
the contrast. The Seminary Conference resolved that this 
attitude of mind be brought about in the seminary by the faculty. 
“They can, first of all, impress upon the students the importance 
of Catholic schools and the duty of the priest to take an active 
interest in them. This can be done by the conferences of the 
seminary president or spiritual director, by the advices and 
recommendations of confessors and directors, by the private 
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intercourse of professors with students,” and through other chan- 
nels of influence, not the least of which may I add, is the co- 
operation they receive from the school superintendent. 


III. GENERAL INFORMATION 


Having instilled a right attitude of mind in the student body by 
inspiring them with the greatness of the field before them, the 
next step is to impart as much general information as is possible 
in a seminary. Three sources at once present themselves. 

(a) Application of seminary studies to the educational stand- 
point. Every subject has ideas and principles and methods which 
are helpful in education and which in turn lend an interest to 
the subject being taught. The student should therefore be taught 
to look for this educational value in the subjects which he is 
studying and their practical relation to his work in the priest- 
hood. In philosophy it makes all the difference in the world as 
to whether the teacher regards the mind as a mere transforma- 
tion of sensory processes and the idea as a faint image, or 
whether it is considered as a faculty differing not in degree but 
in kind from the sense faculty. In Scripture, we have the Mas- 
ter’s methods of teaching given to us as an example by the 
World’s Greatest Teacher. The parables, the illustrations, the 
applications, the development of principles of pedagogy, can be 
called to the attention of the student as he studies Holy Writ. 
In science we have to guard against the false principles derived 
from materialistic evolution: the so-called “cultural epoch theory” 
with its implication that the child is an animal and should there- 
fore be inspired with cave and tree-dweller stories. The fallacy 
of these and like views can be brought home to the seminarian 
and at the same time the proper principles inculcated. In moral, 
insistence can be placed on the fact that pedagogical methods will 
differ in so far as the school teacher regards the will as the out- 
growth of the emotions or as a spiritual and rational faculty. In 
dogma, the existence and attributes of God can be applied with 
the view of imparting them to the child. The important fact to be 
instilled is that each item of knowledge is not for the priest 
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himself but for others, and in particular for the imparting of re- 
ligion. His studies are not merely for the development of his 
own mind, to be kept to himself, but are to be made applicabc 
to those who deal not with the philosophy of the child but with 
the child itself. 


(b) Lectures. In many seminaries it is customary to have a 
number of priests and Catholic laymen address the students 
during their seminary course, thus imparting to them the benefits 
of their knowledge and experience. Here is a fertile field for the 
imparting of general information and inspiration in school prob- 
lems. The superintendent should be a regular contributor to 
these conferences and he should acquaint the seminary authorities 
with the names of prominent lecturers outside’ as well as within 
the diocese. These lecturers have the advantage of stimulating 
and sustaining throughout the entire seminary course an interest 
in the problems of the school; they bring the superintendent into 
contact with the seminary; and they furnish the practical turn, 
thereby adding a further interest to the seminarian’s studies. 
The seminarian has high ideals of the priesthood and is filled 
with the spirit of sacrifice and zeal to prepare himself thoroughly 
for his work in the vineyard of the Lord. If an interest in school 
work is aroused at this period, and information imparted, it will 
be carried out into the priesthood ; if neglected many will never 
acquire it, for the dictum is true that as the seminarian, so the 
priest. 

(c) Literature. It is quite evident that if the newly ordained 
priest is to be prepared to take an intelligent part in the educa- 
tional field he must have during his seminary days a knowl- 
edge of the literature on pedagogy. Inspiration, principles, meth- 
ods, and knowledge of organization are acquired by reading. 
Every seminary boasts of its library but the section for pedagogy 
is as a rule very sparse; yet librarians generally are most willing 
to purchase any books recommended. Here is a work for the 
school superintendent who is in close contact with the literature of 
his sphere. He should do all in his power to encourage a good 
pedagogical department in the seminary library. It should in- 
clude the Reports of the Catholic Educational Association, 
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State reports, the diocesan superintendent’s reports and all sim- 
ilar reports of interest; periodicals such as the Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, Catholic School Interests, the Catholic School 
Journal, The Sower, which should be at the disposal of the 
seminarian; Catholic books on pedagogy. To such literature 
the attention of the student should be called time and again, and 
with this as a source, topics in literary societies, debating circles 
and papers generally will take on a pedagogic aspect. 

Through these three sources, application of seminary studies, 
lectures and the seminary library, a general information of 
things pedagogic can be acquired by the future priest. 


IV. DETAILED AND SPECIFIC INSTRUCTION 


(a) Special Professor of Pedagogy. As a consequent to a 
right attitude of mind and the imparting of general information 
the subject of detailed and specific instruction presents itself. 
Here we are at once confronted with the discussion on the advis- 
ability of inserting a course of pedagogy in the curriculum of 
the seminary and appointing a special professor to that chair. 

The late Dr. Shields in an article presented by him on “The 
Teaching of Pedagogy in the Seminary” at the second annual 
meeting of this association, seemed to favor this idea which is 
also along the lines suggested by Dr. Kirby for the establish- 
ment of a chair of sociology in the seminary. In favor of this 
method the following advantages are stressed: It will elevate 
the study of pedagogy to the rank of other studies; it will give 
pedagogy an importance in the minds of the seminarian that it 
does not now possess; a more comp!ete and unified knowledge 
will be given to the future priest than through any other method ; 
it will solve the problem once and for all. It is a striking fact, 
however, that in the discussions which always follow the con- 
ferences scarcely anyone is in favor of an additional course be- 
ing placed or any change being made in the seminary curriculum 
and not one seminary man has favored a special chair of peda- 
gogy. Dr. Duffy in a paper on the teaching of pedagogy in the 
seminary has summed up the attitude: 
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“The mere showing that this or that item of knowledge is ad- 
vantageous to priestly work is no proof that a new course should 
be added to the seminary curriculum. If, however, a subject, 
and such a one as pedagogy, is one of which the newly ordained 
priest stands in urgent and instant need then the seminary is 
bound to take cognizance of it. To stick a course of pedagogy 
on somewhere in the seminary and make everybody take it can- 
not solve the problem. The curriculum is already crowded and 
it is possible to have so many studies that you can’t study.” 


The seminary viewpoint was presented at the Seminary Con- 
ference in 1911 when the following resolution was adopted: 
“The Seminary Conference recognized the immense utility of a 
regular course of pedagogy but hardly considers this possible at 
present; at most only a very humble course could be given.” A 
study of the faculty and subjects taught, according to the Cath- 
olic Directory, indicates that while the subject is treated in most 
seminaries, not one has a professor especially for this work, the 
nearest approach being where it is united with the chair of so- 
ciology or homiletics. Without further discussion on this de- 
batable topic, two other methods present themselves for giving 
the necessary technical training. 

(b) Principles, Methods, History and Organization could be 
given in the following four courses already established in the 
seminary. Psychology. In this course the principles used in ped- 
agogy from a part of the laws of Interest, Attention, .Appercep- 
tion, Sense Development, Memory, Imagination, Discipline, 
Habits, Character, Emotions, Will Development, the re’ation be- 
tween sense knowledge and intellectual knowledge. All of these 
demand but very little transition or application to give a very 
complete course in the psychology of the schoolroom. The course 
in the history of philosophy furnishes an excellent opportunity 
for giving a knowledge of the history of education with a re- 
sult useful to both. The history of education is the natural 
complement of the history of philosophy. Turner’s History of 
Philosophy and McCormick’s History of Education can, with- 
out great difficulty and no little profit to both studies go hand 
in hand. Methods: In this the homiletic course, especially in the 
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philosophy department, the application of these principles can 
be given. Catechetical instruction serves as a very good founda- 
tion for pedagogical methods in the classroom as well as in the 
pulpit. It may be of interest to know that Dr. Shields’s 
method is the one used by the professor of homiletics at Dun- 
woodie in his course of catechetics to the philosophers. Manage- 
ment and organization can easily be given in the course of pas- 
toral theology for surety school work comes under the “cura ant- 
marum.” School management, discipline, relation to the teaching 
staff, standards of efficiency are nowadays a necessary part of 
pastoral administration. The instruction is all the more effective 
since it is imparted to the deacons before they enter upon their 


, 


ministry. 

(c) Superintendent’s Course to Deacons. This leads up to a 
final and most effective method of imparting detailed and speci- 
fic information. In some seminaries it is the custom for the su- 
perintendent of schools or one selected by him to give to the 
deacons a course of lectures on practical pedagogy. A course 
of thirty lectures or an average of one a week would seem suffi- 
cient time for the instructor to present the knowledge necessary 
for the priest. Brighton is an instance of where this method has 
been used and both the seminary authorities and the superin- 
tendent of schools are loud in their praise of the results. The 
deacon year seems to be the most favorable year as the nearness 
to ordination gives a serious turn to the course. While the stu- 
dents are benefited by receiving this practical information from 
the priest engaged in the school work, the superintendent profits 
by coming in contact with those on whom he has to depend for 
intelligent cooperation. It also enables him to select and train 
men for special departments of work in the educational field 

V. PRACTICAL TRAINING 

(a) Teaching in Sunday school, a right attitude of mind, 
general information, and specific instruction come to real 
fruition by practical application or field work. This at once sug- 
gests three opportunities for this field. Many seminaries give 
the deacons an opportunity of applying the principles of peda- 
gogy by their teaching in the neighboring parish Sunday school. 
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While the heads of some seminaries are not convinced as to 
the advisability of this method fearing the effect on discipline 
and studies, a number of seminaries not only favor it but are 
putting it into practice. The following are a few statements as a 
result of the experience. St. Mary’s: “Many real and solid ad- 
vantages.” Brighton: “The experience is most satisfactory.” 
Benedictines of Collqgeville: “The professor gives the theory 
and accompanies the students to the neighboring school where 
it is taught.” Most of the objections would be eliminated if the 
method is confined to the deacons placed under proper super- 
vision and not allowed to interfere with the regular seminary 
routine. | 


(b) Vacation Schools and Playgrounds. Of late years there 
has been a tendency among teachers and students to employ their 
summer vacation in obtaining a greater knowledge for the work 
of their profession. There has been an ever-increasing growth 
in summer and extension courses, in particular in the study 
of pedagogy. Might not some of those who have the talent 
and the time profit by this opportunity? The recent trend in the 
city to establish summer schools and playgrounds has given an op- 
portunity for seminaries to profit financially and pedagogically. 
Several of our younger students engage in this work in the city 
of New York and the results have been excellent, many of them 
occupying positions as principals of these schools. In places 
where Catholic schools are open as summer playgrounds there is 
another opportunity which seminarians could use to very great 
advantages. Similiar to playgrounds and summer schools is the 
camp movement whose call draws a number of seminarians each 
vacation to act as counsellers. The training they receive in deal- 
ing with boys, in organizing games, in discipline and responsi- 
bility in private and class tutoring is well worth the while. Still 
another trend in recent years is the establishment of the summer 
villa which is strongly urged by the Congregation for Seminaries. 
Here also is an opportunity for doing some study along peda- 
gogic lines and without interfering with the regular curriculum. 
It furnishes a chance to read and if the pedagogic library is placed 
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at their disposal their interest and knowledge will have been 
greatly increased during the summer period. 

(c) Post Graduates. It was resolved at the Seminary Con- 
ference that it was not the function of the seminary to prepare 
diocesan superintendents of schools nor equip a seminarian to 
become a competent school principal. Men for these offices are 
recommended to seek technical instruction in other schools, es- 
pecially at the Catholic University of America. The seminary 
is not the place to train specialists in any particular branch; 
the time for specialization comes after the fundamentals have 
been received not during their acquisition. It is the function of 
the seminary to single out men who have special talent for this 
field of work and to recommend that opportunities be given 
them. It is by selecting a priest or two from each class and giv- 
ing him this special training that the superintendent of schools is 
in a position to keep the standards high and develop a staff of 
efficient teachers, principals and supervisors. Where it is impos- 
sibie to send a student to the Catholic University it might still be 
possible to have him take special courses in the university near- 
est his home town. To a great extent the success of this post 
graduate work will depend on the interest, encouragement and 
direction imparted by the superintendent of schools. The Sun- 
day school, the opportunities of the summer vacation period and 
the special training given to post graduates, tend to increase 
the interest acquired in the seminary to add still further to the 
general information, to make more complete the specific instruc- 
tion by giving the student an opportunity to apply them in praw 
tical training. 

CONCLUSION 

(a) Responsibility. Both the seminary and the superintendent 
of schools join in the responsibility of seeing that the newly or- 
dained priest is properly trained for the all-important work of 
educating the children. It is a real step in progress in a diocese 
when both agree as to their responsibilty and make use of the 
means necessary properly to equip the priest for this important 
work of his ministry. To do this effectively the seminary needs 
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the practical advice and experience of the superintendent who in 
turn needs the support and cooperation of the seminary. This 
agreement is further enhanced when there exists a true under- 
standing of the problems which both have to face and the limi- 
tations which have to be encountered. 

(b) Cooperation. It is quite evident that the superintendent 
must sell his field to the seminary, and in some cases this is done 
with a great deal of difficulty but it must be done. Here tact 
and diplomacy are required. The approach must be gradual: 
traditions are often hard to change and perhaps few of the 
methods here suggested may be accepted; nevertheless any step 
forward no matter how small it may be is a gain for the cause. 
A policy of indifference, a failure to understand the importance 
of the field, a state of inactivity, are among the evils to be over- 
come in building up a real fine priestly spirit of cooperation. 

(c) Results. The seminary has every reason to be proud of 
the great work being done by the superintendents. They are the 
products of the seminary. They have done pioneer work in or- 
ganizing and elevating the schools to the present high standard. 
They have done this in many cases with very little equipment and 
less cooperation. It is, therefore, a duty and a privilege for 
the seminary to support this great work by sending forth young 
priests who will be interested, loyal, intelligent and trained co- 
operators in the work of the school, and not only as aids but ul- 
timately as your successors to receive and keep burning brightly 
the torch of faith, zeal, sacrifice. The credit for doing this will 
redound to the good of the seminary, the training ground of these 
apostles; to the superintendents under whose inspiration and 
direction they have worked; and to the Great Master Teacher 
whose promise of reward to those who teach unto justice has ex- 
alted and dignified the labor of the teacher. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Ferrx Newton Pitt, M. A.: That every priest should have some 
training for school work is the wish of the Church. Such is also the con 
viction of the Seminary Conference of the Catholic Educational Associa: 
tion and of Catholic educators in general. Moreover, it is commonly 
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accepted that it lies within the province of the seminary to impart such 
training. Our priests should be earnest advocates of the parish school. 
All will at some period of their ministry become educators in the general 
sense of the term, as pastors in charge of schools, as teachers or as 
superintendents. The office of teacher and superintendent requires a 
special training. Hence, in a discussion of the seminary’s part in the 
preparation of the priest for the school, we have in view only the parish 
priest. 

In regard to this subject two questions are open to discussion. (1) 
How extensive should this course of training be or what would constitute 
the minimum essential? (2) What is the most effective and practicable 
arrangement for such a course? 

A definite and clearly defined answer to the first question presents 
difficulties. Personal opinion and point of view will produce a variety of 
replies. Apparently, the priest of to-day is expected to know something 
of everything but that something must necessarily be little. The horizon 
of knowledge in every field has been so extended that even one cannot be 
covered in a lifetime. Like searching for the rainbow’s end the farther 
one travels the more distant it appears. No man can be a specialist in 
every field nor can he be an authority in many. Even in those strictly 
priestly subjects of theology, Scripture and Canon Law, the seminary in 
the limited time at its disposal can do no more than throw wide the 
gates and point out the paths. Hence the seminary cannot be expected 
to produce trained school men. On the other hand the school is now an 
integral part of every well organized parish. The pastor is the principal 
of the school — not always or necessarily the active supervisory principal 
but he is, nevertheless, the one responsible for its success. His office 
corresponds to that of the president of a college with the Sister or Brother 
in charge as the dean. To fulfill his office successfully the parish priest 
must have more than zeal and interest in the cause of education. 

Doctor Scanlan would answer the question as to what should consti- 
tute the matter of a course in education for seminarians by giving them 
as much general information as possible with a specific review of the 
principles and methods of education together with the history and organ- 
ization of our school system. Father Hickey of Boston, in a paper on 
this subject in 1922 (Proceedings of C. E. A. Vol. 19, p. 269) states: 


“In addition to a certain definite knowledge of general conditions of 
Catholic education in his own diocese and in the United States, the priest 
should likewise have a fair appreciation and understanding of, (1) The 
nature and aims of Catholic education; (2) The primary psychological 
principles underlying good teaching; (3) The problems which go with 
the conduct and management of every school.” 


Certainly every priest should have a clear and definite idea of the 


reason for maintaining and upbuilding our system of schools and like- 
wise of their aims and objectives. In regard to methods a thorough 
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course in educational methodology is not necessary. A knowledge of 
this particular phase of education sufficient to enable one to distinguish 
good teaching from bad would suffice. Some understanding of how to 
organize, equip and manage a school will prove most useful. It would 
seem to me that in a diocese where there is a well organized system in 
charge of specialists in education it is not necessary for all the priests to 
be trained schoolmen. A general introduction to the science of education 
sufficient to convince them how broad a field it is would produce a certain 
humility of mind which would be of invaluable aid in inducing a spirit 
of willing cooperation with the diocesan educational authorities. This | 
would consider one of the most important objectives for a seminary 
course in education. 

The next question is what is the best, the most practicable method to 
follow in giving this training? Doctor Scanlan proposes three plans. 
The first is to give as much general information as possible through cor- 
relation with seminary subjects, lectures and literature. (2) Detailed 
and specific information imparted by means of a special course added 
to the seminary curriculum together with a definitely correlated course and 
superintendent’s lecture to the deacon class. (3) Practical training by 
means of Sunday school and vacation school work and graduate study. 

In regard to the first it strikes me there would be a lack of unity 
and coordination which might possibly prevent the men from making the 
best use of the lectures and literature. As for the system of correlation 
with the major and minor subjects of seminary curriculum, two objec- 
tions or rather questions present themselves. (1) The major subject 
would absorb or overshadow the correlated subject to its confusion and 
possible loss; (2) Are all seminary professors equipped and capable of 
making such correlation intelligently? The already crowded curriculum 
would seem to exclude a complete course with a special professor of 
education, although this is the natural answer to the question. A prac- 
tical training by means of catechetical work would assuredly prove in- 
valuable but it demands prior or accompanying study of theory. Graduate 
study, of course, would; be limited to a select few who intend to specialize 
in the educational field. At the present time a special course to the 
deacon class seems to me to be the best solution offered by Doctor 
Scanlan. While I am not acquainted with the situations of other sem- 
inaries, the Sulpician Seminary here at the University is ideally located 
to give its students a training in pedagogy. As is well known, all of the 
students attend the lectures on education at the University three hours 
a week for three years. As I was a member of the first class to which 
this opportunity was opened I can say from experience that the sem- 
inarian imbibes an interest in education and obtains a knowledge of the 
literature of the field which has a large influence in forming his attitude 
and shaping his ideas of the school. 
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Before closing my discussion of Doctor Scanlan’s paper I would like 
to offer two suggestions in answer to this question. The first plan that 
I would suggest calls for some rearrangement of the seminary curriculum. 
Would it not be possible and practicable for the seminary to cover all 
the essential matter in theology, Scripture, Church history, homiletics 
and Canon Law in the first three years of the course? This has been 
done in most of our seminaries until quite recently. The fourth year 
could then be devoted to pastoral theology and a preparation for the prac- 
tical ministry. During this year there could also be given a well organized 
course in education by a specially trained professor. In connection with 
such a course a grade and secondary school in the neighborhood of the 
seminary could be used as a practice school where the men might observe 
the actual exemplification of methods in every grade, learn in a practical 
manner the organization and management of a school and acquire a 
knowledge of the needed equipment and its uses. This would indeed 
prove most useful. Such a plan has many advantages, it seems to me. 
It gives a unified course in this important field of knowledge at a time 
when the young men will be most interested in it and when it is most 
likely to carry over into their active ministry. It would give them an 
insight into the many problems and would give every priest a sufficient 
training for the school. 

The second suggestion I would offer is to give to each young man be- 
fore he leaves the seminary a definite and rather complete outline of the 
various phases of education together with a full bibliography pertaining 
to each department. Such an outline could be prepared by a trained and 
experienced educator. It should embrace history of education, philosophy 
and psychology of education, general and special methods, high schools 
and elementary schools, organization, management, equipment and school 
building. The bibliography should include general and special books, 
with current sources such as association proceedings and educational 
periodicals. It could be renewed year after year and kept up to date. 
If the young priest is interested such an outline would prove a most 
valuable guide for his reading and it would provide him with an armory 
in a crisis or when called upon, as he will be frequently, to speak on 
educational topics. This plan has the advantage of being easy and feasible 
for all seminaries. Some such preparation and assistance should be given 
by the seminary to every one of its graduates. Whether they use it or 
not they will always have it at hand whenever an occasion calls for it. 

In conclusion I would thank Doctor Scanlan for his clear and full 
exposition of the subject and for his practical suggestions. It is to be 
hoped they will provoke discussion and thought which will eventually 
result in practical action. 








VITALIZING RELIGION TEACHING 


VERY REV. HUGH L. LAMB, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The object of this paper is to present a general summary of 
the present condition of religion instruction in our parish schools 
and to offer some constructive suggestions towards its further 
improvement. It is unnecessary before this experienced as- 
sembly to emphasize the importance of this subject or to dwell 
on the oft repeated truism that the teaching of religion is the 
fundamental reason for the existence of our Catholic school sys- 
tem. In these days of over-crowded curricula and ever increas- 
ing demands this elementary truth is liable to be obscured; and 
in our anxiety about many things we are very apt to forget the 
one thing necessary. A survey of the literature on this subject 
reveals a note of interest and a general dissatisfaction with the re- 
sults thus far accomplished. There seems to be a common agree- 
ment among Catholic educators that the religious instruction in 
our schools is not on a par with the secular instruction; and that 
our measure of success has been very modest compared with our 
possibilities and ideals. 

The supreme test of success or failure in our religious training 
is the after lives of our pupils. Unfortunately in the great school 
of life we have no standardized moral or achievement tests and 
must base our judgment more or less on opinion. Judgement 
day alone will give an accurate and adequate solution of our 
problem. It is frequently asserted in current literature that the 
records of our Catholic school graduates are not always such as 
to fill the heart of the lover of Christ with joy unbounded. For 
example, we are informed that a too large proportion fall by 
the wayside in later life or join the ranks of the Church dor- 
mant; that a vast numnber of them rush into mixed marriages, 
putting love of man or woman above the love of God; that too 
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few of them are found as missionaries in pagan lands; that our 
Catholics generally do not excel their non-Catholic fellow citizens 
in the natural virtues of honor or business integrity or loyalty or 
truthfulness. A concrete example of this latter weakness of 
moral fibre was recently offered in one of our largest mid- 
western dioceses. In a drive for an educational fund four and 
one half million dollars were pledged. Four years later only six- 
ty percent of these pledges were made good, although there was 
no apparent excuse for this failure such as lack of business pros- 
perity. 

With these facts before us it would seem inopportune to glory 
unduly in our accomplishments of the past and to imagine that 
we have attained the Catholic ideal. How many of these defects 
are due to the inherent weaknesses of human nature and how 
many are due to imperfect religious training given in our Cath- 
olic schools? Bishop Bellord in his work Religious Education 
and its Failures, attributes the greater proportion of the collapses 
in adult life to the defective system of teaching religion in the 
school. 

The late lamented Doctor Yorke of San Francisco suggests 
that our meagre results are due to the fact that there has been a 
seepage of secularism into our system and we are giving much 
time and attention to education plus religion but little time and 
attention to religious education; that in our zeal to imitate the 
dechristianized public school we have “gone in the way of the 
Gentiles who know not God” and have not refused to offer in- 
cense to the Golden Calf; that we are giving a hundred dollar 
education in secular subjects and a five-cent education in relig- 
ion; that some of our schools are like the barren fig tree and 
will merit the same condemnation. Other thoughtful students 
of Catholic education have recognized this same dangerous ten- 
dency and have suggested a thorough scientific study of the whole 
problem with attention directed on our present methods, curri- 
cula, discipline and teachers. The Department of Education of 
the University of Notre Dame has already undertaken such a 
study for our Catholic high schools. There seems to be.a like 
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need for our elementary schools. In the remaining paragraphs of 
this paper an attempt will be made to sketch the general outlines 
of such a survey. 


I. METHODS 


Vitalizing religion instruction in our schools will mean a care- 
ful study of our present methods with a view to their improve- 
ment. We might summarize the common defects under three 
heads: (1) Wrong order of presentation, (2) Over emphasis 
on memory, (3) Neglect of sentiment. 

(1) The usual order of presentation followed in the religion 
class is the logical or theological order found in the catechism 
and not the psychological order followed in the other subjects of 
the curriculum. The catechism has been called the most un- 
pedagogical of all our text-books. “It is all there and it is all 
true.” But it is not all there in the order best suited to the child 
mind. What is lacking in the book must be supplied by the 
teacher. Yet how often do we visit a Christian doctrine class and 
find the teacher of this subject ignoring such fundamental prin- 
ciples of pedagogy as: concrete before abstract; sense knowledge 
before thought knowledge; facts before definitions; simple be- 
fore complex; known before unknown. How often do we find 
the religion lesson presented in the order of words, ideas, things; 
instead of the reverse order of things, ideas, words. If we desire 
our children to get a grasp on things instead of words then the 
penny catechism must be supplemented by abundant previous ex- 
planation and illustration. How this can be done in practice is 
well shown in the work entitled The Cathechism Explained in 
Story Form according to the Munich or Psychological Method, 
(in five volumes) by Father Baierl of the Rochester Seminary. 
It begins with the objective presentation, a story from the Bible 
or life, a picture, a saint, a detail of Church history or liturgy. 
Out of this objective lesson the catechetical concepts are evolved, 
abstracted, then combined with the catechetical answer and 
finally applied to the daily life of the pupil. 

It will thus be seen that the Munich Method has the great ad- 
vantage of preserving the catechism and at the same time making 
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it intelligible to the child. It thus combines the narrative and 
the catechetical form of presentation and avoids the undesirable 
features of either method used exclusively. Practical experience 
in the classroom seems to indicate that the purely narrative form 
as presented in two of our more recent religion courses is not 
entirely successful, since it leads to a certain vagueness and hazi- 
ness of concept in the mind of the child which is not desirable in 
re.igion. 

(2) The second common defect of method is the over em- 
phasis on memory at the expense of understanding. According 
to the late Dr. Shields, “the prevailing system places too much re- 
liance on mere memorizing of doctrinal formulas and too little 
intelligent effort is expended in making religious truths func- 
tional in the minds and hearts of the pupils.” It has been well 
said that the only method commonly used in Christian doctrine 
is the gastronomical method aptly described in the words: “Take 
this book and eat it.” The children cry for bread and are given 
a stone. The dry scholastic chunks of dogma are given to them 
and a modern miracle is confidently expected to change these 
hard nuggets into nourishing food. Is it any wonder that the 
children look forward to such a class with dread and look back 
to it with a feeling of disgust? Mere brute memory has never 
given a vital knowledge of religion or of anything else. Parrots 
do not go to heaven and children trained in this fashion are liable 
to suffer the same fate. On the other hand it must not be con- 
cluded from the above facts that all verbal memory work should 
be excluded from the religion class. Abusus non tollet usum. In 
every science there are certain formulae, short, concise, exact, 
which summarize it laws and principles. In religion likewise 
there are certain definite, clear-cut, definitions and formulae 
which crystallize the accumulated wisdom of the ages. Exact 
expression here is important, even if it outpasses the child’s mo- 
mentary clearness of perception or understanding. Verbal mem- 
ory here must be brought into play to preserve the “form of 
sound words” and to retain the matter for a clearer future under- 
standing. Certainly explanation and illustration should precede 
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and break down as far as possible the barrier which separates the 
thing from the word, but the final fixing process, both in science 
and religion, is largely a matter of verbal memory. 

(3) The third defect prevalent in our methods of teaching 
religion is the tendency to neglect. the appeal to the heart, the 
feelings, the emotions of the child. Our methods follow largely 
our catechisms; and our ¢atechisms follow largely our theolo- 
gies; and our theologies follow largely the methods of presenta- 
tion of the scholastics. But in thus slavishly following these 
models we are liable to forget a very important consideration. 
The great schoolmen of the thirteenth century in their cold and 
critical treatises aimed simply at truth and not at moral im- 
provement or edification. They were convinced that in the search 
for truth it is detrimental to arouse the emotions, but they well 
knew that such appeal is absolutely necessary to persuade men 
to practice it. Therefore St. Thomas himself felt the need of 
completing his exquisite tract on the Eucharist by composing his 
sublime hymn, Lauda Sion Salvatorem, perhaps the most perfect 
union of theology and poetry ever penned by the hand of man. 
Moreover we are liable to forget that the age of the scholastics 
was also the age of the Miracle plays, the age of Dante and the 
age of the Gothic Cathedrals, which contain all the “poetry of 
our faith frozen in eternal marble.” The religion of the Middle 
Ages, therefore, was not merely a religion of reason; it was 
also a religion of love and sentiment. It appealed not only to the 
head with its precise formuiation of doctrine; but also to the 
heart with its art and architecture, its drama and poetry. 

The tendency in our schools of the present day is to over-intel- 
lectualize religion at the expense of the emotions. This method 
might be ideal if knowledge always became love and faith always 
produced works. But unfortunately we know that this is not 
the case. St. Ambrose warns us that “Non in dialectica compla- 
cuit Deo saluum facere populum suum,” and we know from his- 
tory that the martys did not pour out their blood for abstractions. 
The only religion that will function in practical life is the religion 
that has reached the heart of the child. But the heart of the child 
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is no more thrilled by the cold abstractions in the catechism than 
by the rules for fractions in arithmetic. As in the Middle Ages so 
at the present day, the dry bones of doctrine must be clothed with 
living flesh by frequent appeal to art and music, drama and 
poetry. Otherwise we shall be teaching catechism without teach- 
ing religion. 

II. CURRICULUM 

Vitalizing religion in our schools will mean a careful study of 
the present curriculum with a view to its improvement. Even 
a hasty survey of the subject seems to indicate two principal 
weak points: (1) Lack of correlation; (2) Lack of definite sug- 
gestions for the use of the supplementary aids to instruction. (1) 
The catechism, sacred history and liturgy form one organic whole 
and should mutually interpenetrate. Yet as usually presented to 
our children they appear as separate and distinct units. The relig- 
ion course likewise forms one organic whole with the so-called 
secular subjects, yet as usually outlined in the syllabus it appears 
in splendid isolation. The only bond of union between the differ- 
ent branches of the curriculum seems to be the strap which holds 
the various books together. We are told that in religion we have 
—what secular educators lack—a heaven-born centre of correla- 
tion. Yet we have made little use of this in the practical ar- 
rangement of our courses. They are each shut up in a water- 
tight compartment and a Catholic course of study is still a mis- 
nomer, since the present handbook is usually only the State or 
city syllabus sprinkled with holy water. Until we possess such 
a work religion will always remain in our schools a more or less 
superfluous appendage. 

Up to the present we have trusted largely to the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of the teacher to point out the relation of 
religion to the other branches of the curriculum. We need in 
our various courses of study more explicit directions in black and 
white to help the teacher find and convey to the pupils this vital 
connection. Religion has been the inspiration of the master- 
pieces in literature, art, music. It has been the mighty force 
down through the ages determining the destiny of men and of 
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nations and affords the only centre of unity for history. It has 
been the motive power of countless explorers and pioneers who 
made possible the modern geography. Yet how much of this 
is realized by the children in our Catholic schools and how many 
of the detailed facts are inserted in the various courses of our 
curriculum ? 

(2) A second need in our religion course is more definite 
suggestions as to the use of projects, problems, dramatization 
and visual aids. Why should these important helps to pedagogy 
be used in other subjects and neglected in religion? The object 
of all these devices is to present abstract truth in concrete form so 
that they may appear more real and be more easily grasped by 
the mind of the child. But we all know that the truths of relig- 
ion are at the same time the most highly speculative and the 
most directly practical, since they are intended not merely to in- 
form his mind but also to form his character. But they will have 
no more effect on his practical life than the multiplication table 
unless they are brought down from the clouds of abstraction and 
presented to him so as to fill his senses and lay hold of his imag- 
ination. The practical recognition of this fundamental peda- 
gogical principle is not much in evidence in our present courses 
of study in religion. A few praiseworthy attempts have been 
made to utilize the rich abundance of materials at hand and to 
adapt them to the requirements of our children. But much work 
still remains to be done before religion receives the same benefit 
from these devices as do the other subjects of the curriculum. 


III. CHARACTER-FORMATION 

Vitalizing religion in our schools will mean a careful survey of 
our present methods and practices of character-formation. For 
this is of vastly greater importance than the content of the cur- 
riculum. Due meed of praise must be given for the good results 
accomplished but a critical study of the subject seems to indicate 
certain imperfections. These may be summarized under three 
heads: (1) Under-emphasis on the natural virtues; (2) Over- 
emphasis on authority; (3) Infrequent use of the lives of the 
saints. 
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(1) There seems to be a tendency in our schools to emphasize 
the supernatural virtues at the expense of the natural. The lat- 
ter are taken too much for granted and the results ofttimes are 
sad indeed. We Americans pride ourselves on a keen sense of 
honor and we are fond of talking about fair play and the square 
deal. One who has lived in a foreign country realizes that this 
trait of the American character is not an empty boast but some- 
thing very real and very admirable. How do the graduates of 
our Catholic schools rate when compared with those of secular 
schools in this regard? We should expect a much higher average 
since these virtues should be the natural flowering of our whole 
religious system of training. In a recent test in the matter of 
honesty given to several hundred school children the highest rank 
was attained by the Boy Scouts, the second by the parish school 
children and the third by the public school children. It would 
be hazardous to base a conclusion on this inadequate experiment, 
nevertheless it seems to have some foundation in experience. In 
theory the supernatural is based on the natural but it is not al- 
ways so in practice. A professor of moral theology in the semi- 
nary was once asked by a student whether a certain thing was a 
sin. He replied: “No, it is not a sin but it would not be a ‘de- 
cent trick’.” How many of our Catholic boys and girls will hes- 
itate to commit sin but will not scruple at committing things 
which are not “decent tricks’? How often, for example, have we 
seen deliberate cheating in examinations? It is not entirely un- 
known, we are informed, even in our clerical seminaries. Surely 
such practices strike at the very foundations of character and be- 
tray a weakness in our system of training. Perhaps it would be 
well if some such code of honor as that of the Boy Scouts were 
introduced into our schools and the natural virtues of truth and 
loyalty and sincerity were placed there in their proper positions 
as the foundation of the supernatural. For high school students 
we have a recent book constructed along these lines in Doctor 
Cooper’s work entitled Play Fair, and for this we owe him a debt 
of gratitude. 


(2) Another imperfect phase of the character training given 
in some of our schools is the tendency to over-emphasize the prin- 
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ciple of authority to the detriment of individual initiative. Sic 
mando, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas. Any system of dis- 
cipline in charge of religious is peculiarly liable to this weakness 
unless carefuliy guarded. If all of our children were to remain 
within convent walls for the rest of their lives then we would 
have little to fear for their future. The voice of the Superior, 
the rule and the bell would insure their perserverance in the 
paths of virtue. But unfortunately most of them must go out 
and face the world, standing on their own two feet and minus 
all support and crutches. Unless they have acquired the habit of 
self-reliance and self-direction then we must be prepared to wit- 
ness a tumble. For example, how often have we not seen chil- 
dren, forced to go to daily Mass as a part of their school disci- 
pline, and in later life giving up even Sunday Mass attendance. 
Daily Mass is indeed eminently praiseworthy and the pupils may 
well be persuaded to be present, but if forced to do so it no longer 
remains a virtue. Such a system ignores the fundamental law 
that all human improvement is from within outwards and that 
there is no such thing as compulsory virtue. Unless our system of 
discipline, therefore, allows sufficient freedom for the child to de- 
velop initiative, unless he has acquired the habit of doing his 
duty all day long and all the time for the sake of a supernatural 
motive—in a word, unless his only fear is the All-seeing Eye of 
God—then our schools have failed to form that rugged type of 
virtue necessary in the stress and strain of modern life. 


(3) <A critical survey of our present practices of character de- 
velopment reveals a third imperfection—namely, a tendency to 
neglect the lives of the saints as inspiring models for our chil- 
dren. We are told that education is a matter of ideals rather than 
ideas. In profane history we teach ideals of patriotism by fre- 
quent appeal to our national heroes; but in sacred history we 
have not yet fully realized the powerful influence which the lives 
of the saints might exert on the lives of our children. The Swiss 
Protestant historian Foerster recognized the value of such ex- 
amples when he wrote: 


“The saints are of imperishable importance in the world of 
education. They illuminate and demonstrate the teaching of 
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Christ by linking it up with everyday life and practice. “Thou 
shalt’ is indeed important, but “Thou canst’ is of even greater 
importance; and this is the lesson which is forced upon us by 
their mighty and consistent example.” 


If we desire to vitalize religious teaching surely no better 
material is at hand than the lives of the saints prseented to our 
pupils in an attractive manner. But to employ these effectively 
we must not dehumanize the saints, turn them into grey ghosts, 
or exhibit them like the plaster figures in a show window. Every 
child is a hero worshipper but his hero must be a living person- 
ality. St. Aloysius, for example, will appeal to the average boy 
if the real facts of his life are correctly set before him. But 
where will you find the boy who will be thrilled with the desire 
to imitate the St. Aloysius portrayed in the traditional pictures— 
with eyes rivited on a skull, a crucifix in one hand and a scourge 
in the other? We need a new series of the lives of the saints 
for our schools, adapted to the child mind and divested of va- 
rious exaggerated forms of melancholy piety. Only thus will 
the saints become for our children real live models attracting 
their imitation. 


IV. TEACHERS 


Vitalized religion in our schools must come in the last analysis 
from the religious teacher. “Life comes only from life,” is a 
very old scholastic maxim. Methods, curriculum, discipline, are 
important, but above these and beyond these is the living voice 
and radiant personality of the teacher. All else is secondary, 
all the other things are merely dead tools, but the teacher is the 
living artist who finally moulds the plaster clay into a vessel of 
honor or a vessel of dishonor. Much, therefore, will depend upon 
her skill and former training. If it has been intelligent and 
thorough we need have little fear of failure; if it has been hap- 
hazard and shallow we can hardly expect success except by way 
of a miracle. 

What is the present status of the preparation for teaching re- 
ligion given in our various novitiates? It would be hazardous 
to generalize in the answer to this question. But there seems 
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to be an impression among experienced Catholic educators tha‘ 
much of our work is “Love’s labor lost” on account of a defec- 
tive preparation. A former superintendent of schools, now a 
member of the hierarchy, in one of the meetings of this Associa- 
tion stated: 


“T can give it as the sum total of my experience, information 
and belief, that a very large proportion of our religious teachers 
receive little or no methodical preparation for the teaching of 
religion; but begin and continue the work with scarcely more 
than a word knowledge of the catechism and the facts of Bible 
history and an acquaintance with some prayers and devotion 
practices. And if they are ill prepared at the beginning of their 
teaching career they seldom improve during it.” 


Certainly the fault is not with the rank and file of our teachers. 
Their zeal for self-improvement is a by-word in all our halls of 
learning. In average talent and ability they are superior to the 
teachers in the secular schools, because the ill-paid rewards of 
teaching do not enlist as a rule the services of high ta‘ent and 
extraordinary ability. The influence of their example over the 
minds and hearts of our children is beyond the power of words 
to describe. The spectacle of men and women who can pursue 
spiritual things with a more powerful passion than that with 
which men and women of the world follow after gold and fame 
and sensual love is an asset of our Catholic school system whose 
value is beyond human instruction. 

In conclusion it will not be superfluous to state that the 
purpose of this paper is not destructive but constructive criticism. 
“Divine discontent” must not be interpreted as undue pessimism. 
An attempt has been made to compare our present results with 
the standard of our ideals and possibilities. We are not unmind- 
ful of the fact that our parish school system here in the United 
States is still in its infancy. Up to the present time our ener- 
gies have been largely expended on problems of building and 
equipment and organization. But the “brick and mortar” age, 
at least in our larger dioceses, has now almost passed and our fu- 
ture progress will depend on a concentration of attention and 
study to the upbuilding of the intellectual and spiritual edifice. 
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CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 

The meeting of the Catholic Blind Education Section was 
opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, 
S. J., founder and director of the Xavier Free Publication So- 
ciety for the Blind. Representatives from the four schools en- 
gaged in the teaching of our Catholic blind children, the Catholic 
Institute for the Blind, 222nd Street and Eastchester Road, New 
York, N. Y., St. Joseph’s Institute for the Blind, 98 Magnolia 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., St. Mary’s Institute for the Blind, 
Lansdale, Penn., and St. Charles’ Home for the Blind, Port Jef- 
ferson, L. I., N. Y., answered the roll call. After an informal 
discussion on the advancement of the blind in educational fields, 
the first paper was read by Sister Alma, O. S. D., on “The Im- 
portance and Means of Fostering and Stimulating Love of Read- 
ing among the Blind.” The discussion which followed the read- 
ing of the paper led to the consideration of the need of a Little 
Folk’s Magazine for the lower grades of our grammar schools. 

The next paper by Sister Albert, D. of W., was on ‘The Char- 
acter and Special Importance of Religious Instruction in our 
Schools for the Blind.” An interesting discussion on the ways 
of teaching religion to Catholic blind children followed. One 
of the points stressed was to make clear the correlation of Bible 
stories with the lessons of Christian doctrine. 


SECOND SESSION 
The second session was given to the reading and discussion of 
two papers, one by Sister Eymard, of St. Joseph’s Institute for 
the Blind, Jersey City, N. J., and the other by Sister Athanasius, 
of St. Mary’s Institute for the Blind, Lansdale, Penn. The 
(473) 
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paper by the former answered the query: “Under what Condi- 
tions should Secondary Education be Encouraged for the Blind ?” 
A short discussion on this paper was followed by the reading of 
the paper by Sister Athanasius, the topic of which was “Which 
Essential Activities can and should be Promoted in our Schools 
for the Blind?” 

After a brief review of the topics discussed at the previous 
convention and the announcement that encouragement was being 
given by two or three of the leading Archbishops of the country 
for the admission of our blind children in our parish schools, the 
meeting adjourned. 
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PAPERS 


IMPORTANCE OF STIMULATING THE LOVE OF 
READING AMONG SIGHTLESS CHILDREN 


SISTER M. ALMA, O. S. D., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Let us begin by considering for a moment what this world of 
ours would be if the wonderful invention of printing had not been 
discovered and perfected. Think of the multitude of books, 
periodicals, magazines and newspapers now within reach of the 
public, and of how these affect our life, our education, our very 
character. It is sadly true that nowadays there is much harmful 
reading in circulation, and yet how often have we been helped 
and uplifted by some pure and noble thought immortalized on the 
printed page; how often has the sombre pathway before us sud- 
denly blossomed into a picture of joy and beauty through some 
half-remembered bit of poetry which we read perhaps in our child- 
hood and unconsciously carried with us through the years. Every- 
one agrees that a thorough education must be accompanied by a 
love of reading, and yet few of us realize how truly the thoughts 
and images we find in our books weave themselves into the very 
fibres of our being. To most people is given the priceless gift of 
appreciating the beauties of nature, but do not the trees and the 
stars mean more to us since we have read what Joyce Kilmer 
thought about them? Does not the murmuring, tuneful little 
brook, which we may find in the country, seem more understand- 
able because of Tennyson’s brook “flowing on forever”? And 
who could help but recall those lines of Wordsworth’s, which we 
learned as children if we were to see a host of golden daffodils 
dancing in the breeze? What we read, then, has evidently become 
a part of us, in a great measure shaping our thoughts and our 
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lives, and the pictures once so indelibly engraved on our minds, 
though they may seem to be forgotten, can never be wholly erased. 

Thus far we have considered reading in a very general way; 
but let us now turn to the subject of reading for our sightless 
children. In order that we may fully comprehend the importance 
of stimulating and fostering the love of reading in these children 
let us go back to the beginning and find out just what their start 
in life is compared with that of their more fortunate sighted com- 
panions. During the first year of his life the little infant with 
perfect vision is learning many things even while lying in his 
crib. One of the first things he learns is his mother’s face. He 
sees her looking at him with tenderness and pride and her smile 
makes him stretch out his little hands that he may be taken into 
her loving arms. Sometimes we may suddenly hear the baby 
laugh and when we turn to see what is amusing him we find that 
he is looking at the sunlight on the opposite wall or where it is 
making golden patchwork on the floor. If he is out-of-doors, he 
gazes wonderingly up at the blue sky and the sailing clouds or 
clamors with delight to obtain the pretty flower that is growing 
just out of his reach. But what if the child has been deprived 
of his sight at this early age? Then his first impressions are 
received differently and in a more limited measure. He does 
not know his mother’s face, and his acquaintance with her and 
all others about him must be made only through the medium of 
voice and touch. Though the sun’s warmth may give him pleas- 
ure he cannot appreciate its matchless gold. He does not wonder 
at the unsolved mystery of sky and clouds and he does not notice 
the bright flowers until they are placed within his tiny fingers. 
Thus at the very beginning the start is unequal and the little 
child deprived of sight though he may be normal in every other 
way must gather his first impressions and acquaintance with his 
surroundings by the means of touch and hearing, and cannot help 
but miss much that is learned by the bright, roving eyes of the 
sighted baby. 

These limitations of the blind child do not decrease with his 
growth. If we should be called upon to entertain for a while a 
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little three-year-old seeing child what would be more natural than 
to get out his picture-books and read to him the time-worn nurs- 
ery jingles? How the little one would laugh with glee at the 
gay pictures, but to the child who cannot see them, Little Bo-Peep, 
Boy Blue, and all the others, are merely familiar names repeated 
in oftentimes meaningless rhymes, unless someone has the neces- 
sary time and talent to put them into stories and word-pictures 
such as the child-mind can understand. 

And so it goes on all through the years of childhood. The 
little sighted chi'd soon learns to discriminate and combine colors, 
but as Helen Keller once said when asked if she could feel colors: 
“The only color a blind person can feel is blue”. To a child who 
cannot see them the only difference in colors is in the different 
sounding of the words; and yet the careful selecting and combin- 
ing of colors is a part of his education which should not be neg- 
lected, and which if well learned will help him all the years of 
his later life. Long before he is ab!e to read Black Beauty, the 
sighted boy or girl from daily observations is more or less fa- 
miliar with the ways of horses and other animals, but usually 
the blind child, unless he lives in the country, must wait until he 
can read that most realistic of animal stories before he can have 
any true conception of the habits, the needs and the hardships 
which make up the lives of our dumb friends. 

Thus we might go on endlessly enumerating and contrasting 
the ways in which the blind child and his sighted companion make 
their acquaintance with the world. But we have gone far enough 
to show that the sense of sight teaches the little seeing child many, 
many things which touch and hearing cannot reveal to the little 
one deprived of one of God’s most precious and most wonderful 
gifts to man. But someone may ask: Is there no way in which 
this great deficiency may be made up to the blind child who is so 
hampered even from the very first years of his life? Yes, there 
is one way of meeting the difficulty and of partially overcoming 
it, and that is by teaching the blind child to love to read. 

To teach a blind child to love to read is not as easy as it may 
seem. Think of the readers and primers of the sighted child, so 
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filled with interesting pictures that he longs eagerly for the time 
when he can read their accompanying stories. To the blind child 
is given a very different kind of book. There cannot be any 
pictures and it is full of nothing but prickling Braille characters 
which confuse him and do not remind him of any of the things 
familiar in his everyday life. It is little wonder that he is not 
much interested since he has no incentive to learn to read as the 
seeing child has. I know a little blind girl four years old. Last 
Christmas she was given a small doll dressed as Red Riding 
Hood. When she took it from her stocking she did not seem 
to appreciate it nearly as much as the little wooden horse which 
she could pull about with a string. However, when it was after- 
wards explained to her that the doll was dressed in a red cape 
and hood just like the real Red Riding Hood in the story, the 
child was filled with delight. After all the wicked old wolf didn’t 
really eat up Red Riding Hood, and from that time on she and 
the character-doll were inseparable companions. This incident 
makes me think that it might be a help to have many such doll 
and animal characters in our schoolrooms, each bearing a metal 
tag inscribed with his name in Braille letters so that the little tots 
could become interested and want to learn to read stories about 
their favorites. 


The reason that blind children often do not seem to care for 
reading is because we have not yet learned to start them in the 
right way. Get them interested in the beginning, and they will 
be as anxious to learn to read as their little sighted friends. Our 
libraries and various printing associations have done much good 
work in putting into the hands of our blind children the books 
they need, but oh the years that must pass before the longings 
of these starving little souls can be truly satisfied! In printing 
books for blind children it sometimes seems as if we forget what 
little people they really are, but since they are handicapped at the 
very beginning of life by the absence of so important a faculty 
as sight we ought to remember that for this reason it takes them 
just a little longer to grow up. In order to stimulate and foster 
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the love of reading among our sightless children, our great pres- 
ent need is the printing of a quantity of interesting readers and 
stories for very little children. And not only should we try to 
give them more attractive readers and story-books but also an 
effort should be made to provide them with text-books that they 
can understand and appreciate. Religion, too, for the children 
must not be overlooked. We have a fine collection of religious 
books printed for older people, but what have we to offer our 
little blind boys and girls growing up in our schools? One of 
our great needs is a Catholic magazine for the children, full of 
simple little talks, stories and poetry. Such a Braille magazine 
would accomplish two purposes: it would be the means of get- 
ting the children more interested in reading and it would awaken 
in their young hearts a deeper love of sacred things which with- 
out such reading as a stimulus they can hardly hope to know and 
which is almost impossible to acquire later on in life. 


In the first paragraph of this paper we spoke of what an im- 
portant part reading takes in the lives of everyone, and later on 
we mentioned some of the common things the blind child cannot 
know because he cannot see them. Reading, then, must be the 
blind child’s most helpful teacher. If when the sighted person 
looks upon the trees, the stars, the brooks and the flowers, he 
involuntarily recalls the beautiful thoughts he has read about 
them, what must these thoughts mean to the person without 
sight who cannot thus enjoy the beauties of nature? They form 
his whole mental conception of beauty. He cannot touch the 
stars, and though he can handle the bark of a tree, examine the 
daffodil, or dip his fingers into the cool, flowing brook, he can 
only become acquainted with the things in this way a small part 
at a time, and can never really grasp the entire beauty as it is so 
faithfully and wonderfully revealed by the eye. Let us then try 
to furnish such suitable reading for our blind children that from 
the time when they first begin to read the blank spaces left in 
their minds through lack of vision may be filled with beautiful 
mental pictures. Let us study these unfortunate little ones so 
closely that we may learn their special needs and give them the 
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reading that will appeal to them and lift up their childish hearts, 


Who knows but that in his mental pictures gathered from what 
he reads the little blind child may form in his mind a clearer 


vision of heaven than those who have gazed all their lives on the 
wondrous beauties of earth? 
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UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS SHOULD SECONDARY 
EDUCATION BE ENCOURAGED FOR THE BLIND 


SISTER EYMARD, ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The hundreds of inventions that have been given us during 
the past century and the modern scientific methods of business, 
all are products of man’s mind, and great living monuments of 
progress. The watchword to-day is progress. It has permeated 
not only the great mass of living sighted men but has found its 
way into the narrower circle of those deprived of sight. 

A little less than a century ago even a grammar schood educa- 
tion for the blind was unattempted in the United States, while 
England and a few other European nations attempted very little 
more. The blind were then regarded somewhat as “clogs upon 
the wheels of time’ that drew largely on public charity or com- 
passion and gave nothing in return. To-day they may be em- 
ployed at handwork side by side with the seeing, “in competition 
with the seeing” and though it is no easy task to find situations 
for them yet the task is being accomplished. And now as to the 
problem of secondary education and the conditions under which 
it is to be encouraged. Many factors must be considered, child, 
teacher and means at his disposal. Chief among these is the 
individual. Has he the mental and physical ability combined with 
a will to use that ability? Has he learned to think for himself 
and appreciate his instructor’s time and efforts? Will he uphold 
the required standard of the class? Will he be fit for a higher 
type of service when he has completed his secondary course? In 
fine, will he augment his own personal happiness and uplift the 
social conditions under which he lives? 

Should the preceding queries be answered in the affirmative, 
special efforts should be made to develop the blind child’s talent 
and personality ; to free him from mannerisms, from a feeling of 
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dependence, morbid consciousness of his handicap, an abnormal 
craving for compassion, and to make him self-reliant, will- 
ing and able to help himself, resourceful, determined to contribute 
his share to the general good and be content with the highest 
results which his handicap permits. 

Among the blind as well as among the sighted there is need of 
and good material for leaders, both intellectual and social. <A 
sightless leader will be more of a spur to the blind at large than 
a sighted one. A closer bond of sympathy and a mutual under- 
standing will exist and if properly directed noble ideals may 
be set and attained. Whilst higher education is especially for 
the leaders, and can be of benefit only to those who have the 
ability to profit by it, yet all the blind should be given an oppor- 
tunity to secure such education, but not at the sacrifice of high 
standards, time of teachers, and ruination of character. Its im- 
possibilities cannot be expected from any one. Those alone should 
be excluded from higher education who either cannot or will not 
do the work required of them. The first because they lower the 
standard and hinder the real object of higher education; and 
the second because they are ruining their own characters and 
are a menace to the morals and development of any school they 
may be assigned to. 

It is a false but all too common opinion that the larger portion of 
the sightless are not intellectual. In my own experience I have 
found approximately seventy per cent of the pupils capable, 
intellectually, morally and physically for higher education. To 
realize these capabilities, however, there is need of a second great 
factor—a competent teacher. 

In general education of the sighted visualization is one of 
the leading avenues to the intellect. This is barred to the teach- 
er of the blind and only special qualities and ingenuity on her 
part will in any way compensate or offset it. No easy task is the 
lifework of any teacher but especially that of the teacher who 
would develop the intellect of the blind, particularly in the pur- 
suit of higher studies. To assure herself of success she will have 
to gain a thorough knowledge of the mental ability and good will 
of her pupils. She will have to resort to tests and proofs that 
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will convince her of their power to cope with the more difficult 
and subtler problem to be faced in the higher studies. She will 
have to fiind out what they like, wherein lie their interests, and 
if after mature consideration of all the factors involved she 
arrives at the decision that it is worth while—that she sees suc- 
cess looming in the distance, then and only then is it wise 
and fair for both pupil and teacher to launch on the sea of sec- 
ondary education. 

A wider realization of the latent ability of the blind is becoming 
every day more apparent. ‘To-day is a better day for the blind in 
which to live than yesterday. That there may be a still better 
day for them in the future is not only possible but it is our duty 
to bring it about. Opportunities for the young blind will be 
greater tomorrow than to-day if the spirit of the instructors fur- 
nishes any criterion of comparison. There is also a better chance 
for the adult blind person to make a living and attain a position 
of influence to-day than in former years, and he too will have 
a still better chance tomorrow if he be armed with higher educa- 
tion. The persistent intelligent effort of the many associations 
and societies interested in improving his opportunities is having 
the effect of educating the public to accept more readily the 
services of a man without sight and in fact to deem him capable 
of rendering service. But every man must prove himself ac- 
ceptable and worthy. Success will not come of itself no matter 
how much one may rail at the lack of appreciation of the public 
of the blind man’s capabilities. It is a maximum of modern bus- 
iness to boost. Get your customer in a happy frame of mind 
if you would make him a buyer. “He that hath friends must 
show himseif friendly,” said the wise man. Entertaining an 
habitual grouch and especially exhibiting it is bound to result in 
failure in most cases. 


And so we teach the boys and girls always to put a good face 
on whatever happens. A cheerful optimism, however, is not all; 
one must have something to sell of service or of material things 
that purchasers want. If we have this, we must offer it cheer- 
fully, persistently, patiently and without finding fault with the 
public that fails to appreciate at once our talent. Let us have 
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done with complaining ; it gets us nowhere. The blind man with a 
grouch who will succeed is an exception to the rule. It was be- 
cause he made his newspaper something that people wanted to buy 
that Joseph Pulitzer succeeded in developing the finest newspaper 
property in America. And he was a blind man. The world does 
not shut the door in the face of any man who can do things no 
matter what his condition. Were it not for competent teach- 
ers and opportunities many of the blind who have risen to 
prominence would have “wasted their sweetness on the desert 
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A noble work and a boon to humanity in general is the provid- 
ing of means and ways to reveal to the world the intellectual at- 
tainments and lofty characters to be found among the blind, which 
are but too often concealed and unknown. With mental ability, 
and ambition, with good teachers and opportunities, higher edu- 
cation may be made the channel through which humanity may 
be enriched by such characters as Helen Louise Moore, Senator 
Gore, Eleanor G. Brown, and many others from among the blind. 
And why shouldn’t our own day produce its Homer and Milton? 
For the capable sightless man who really wants to succeed there 
are more opportunities to-day than ever before in the fields of 
politics, of education, of business, of industry. 

In conclusion, higher education for the blind should be en- 
couraged where there is evidence of ability to succeeed, of will 
to succeed, of the way to succeed and of the means by which 
to attain success both for time and eternity. 








RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE BLIND 


SISTER ALBERT, D. OF W., BROOKLYN HOME FOR BLIND, 
PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y. 


In the formation and building up of the character of a blind 
child religious instruction plays an all-important part. The beau- 
tiful virtues of religion, charity, loyalty, honesty and unselfish- 
ness, must be inculcated as the very essence of his existence so 
that as he develops mentally and physically these traits in his 
make up will affect not only his religious but also his social 
life. And these qualities can only be instilled by religious edu- 
cation. One might ask, What is the Catholic meaning of edu- 
cation? According to Father Hickey, “cducation is the devd- 
opment in a child of the power to use more effectively the divine 
gifts of faith, or truth, and grace. It is the development of power 
for Christian living — the improvement of life according to God. 
Outside of this education is a worthless creation of the feeble 
mind of man.” It can be easily seen that this Catholic idea of 
education differs greatly from outside definitions and is the truth, 
since everything comes forth from God and must be founded on 
His principles or else it availeth nothing. Hence all education 
is in a broad sense religious instruction, since all science taught 
must lead to God alone. 

In order to realize this sublime idea of education three points 
must be considered, namely, the Christianizing of the program, 
religious instruction proper, and the teacher. 

We have already seen by the given definition of education, the 
necessity of the first point and can easily understand that the 
daily program must breathe the purpose of a living knowledge 
and the flaming love of God. The daily life in the schoolroom 
must furnish numberless opportunities to develop in the blind 
child real ideal habits of finding God in all things and above all 
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in his neighbor. The lifegiving elements of religious truth must 
run its free and inspiring course in the acts of communication, 
in the social science and aesthetic branches. An educational pro- 
gram such as is given by musical organizations, athletic societies, 
debating clubs and other assemblies, is certainly of great 
benefit to the proper formation of the character of the blintl child, 
since his mind expands to the thought that he is one of many, 
(and not alone), and is ready to drink in the beautiful speaking, 
debates, musical programs or whatever else is given for his in- 
struction, betterment or entertainment. If in these gatherings 
were interspersed religious thoughts and sentiments, what an 
amount of good would result! Would it not more than compen- 
sate the teachers for the sacrifices they may make in organizing 
such programs? 


Religion is the beginning and end of life; hence, the spiritual 
education is a vital element in the life of the blind as well as of 
the sighted, and we may add with all certainty, especially neces- 
sary for the blind, who would live in a world of mental darkness 
and anguish did not the Light of Truth penetrate the mist and 
show the soul its true destiny, Light Eternal. From this source 
they find consolation and resignation, vital elements for their hap- 
piness. What a joy to hear a blind child say that his affliction does 
not grieve him and that he desires not the organic vision in order 
to see the beauties and wonders of God’s creation! 

In order to obtain this result, periods for religious instruction 
must be found in the program of studies and must be conscien- 
tious!y adhered to. If the soul of the sighted child blooms and 
blossoms under the inspired teachings of God’s appointed ones, 
what must be the inward vision of the blind child whose mind is 
not hampered by the unnecessary distractions caused by sight, 
when with loving care and attention his teachers try to bring 
home to him the great perfections and mysteries of God, His Al- 
mighty power, mercy and goodness, and the future happiness in 
his Father’s House reserved for him if he remains faithful. Un- 
der his teachers’ care, he learns to love our hidden Friend and 
seek intimate conversation with Him, trusting in Him completely 
for needs of soul and body. Thoughts of a heavenly Mother ever 
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mindful of him, and of blessed Spirits ever ready to befriend 
him will soothe and relieve the pain caused by the seeming neg- 
lect of earthly companions. The fact that although deprived of 
sight he can through prayer and good works and with this afflic- 
tion patiently borne become a strong agent in the development of 
God’s Kingdom on earth and in heaven, encourages him along the 
thorny path of life and urges him upwards. Little by little he 
realizes that the talents God has given him are for the good of 
humanity and through the beautiful idea of usefulness he will see 
that he has a special vocation of his own and that he has a big 
part in the plan of creation for the honor and glory of God and 
His Church. 

The daily program inc:uding religious instruction will amount 
to little unless the teacher is what she should be. God’s bless- 
ing must accompany her every thought, word and action in order 
that she may sow and then reap a rich harvest. She cannot give 
what she has not. ‘‘From the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh.” Her watchword should ever be, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice, and all things will be added 
unto you.” This thought must not only actuate her but she must 
live it in order more thoroughly to obtain a proper response 
from the blind subject, and thus realize the ideal of Catholic 
education. 

How truly has the poet in his verses to the blind expressed the 
full meaning of our Catholic education, when he says: 


“To look behind the shadows of your sightless eyes and find 
The Light reflected from the Heart of Him Who loves the blind. 
In wisdom He the God of Love withdrew the light of day, 
That they may see the brighter tints of Love’s more perfect way.” 








SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 


SISTER ATHANASIUS, ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
LANSDALE, PA. 


In the educational world it is now generally acknowledged 
that the efficiency of teaching depends upon the right use of the 
best methods. If this be true then it is of vital importance in our 

_ schools for the blind that we realize in a particular manner just 
what constitutes the best methods and how to use them rightly. 
Educational needs to-day call for instruction and guidance which 
aim first to develop the pupil’s general abilities and specialized 
capabilities and next to prepare him as far as possible for the de- 
mands which the future is going to make upon him. 

The biind child entering school for the first time must be ad- 
justed to the school life and the school atmosphere. This can be 
done if he is led to feel that the environment of the schoolroom 
is nothing more than an enlargement of that of his home. In 
this work of adjustment the motherly instinct of the teacher is 
a most important factor. The sightless little ones should be near 
and dear to the teacher. They need the sunshine and warmth of 
human motherly kindness to bring forth the latent beauties which 
exist in every child and are visible only to His eyes who gave 
them life. Still another factor in this adjustment to his sur- 
roundings is the social instinct which God has implanted in the 
child’s nature. The child loves to do what the crowd does. This 
being so we should endeavor to cultivate his social sense by in- 
troducing into our schools those social activities which prepare 
students for life and therefore for those contacts with their fel- 
low men which social and business dealings imply. 

What is the nature of those activities best adapted to this 
purpose? This is a question very frequently asked by visitors 
to our schools who are always very much surprised when we tell 
them that it is quite possible to have such social activities as: a 
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campfire circle, a boys’ scout troop, a literary society, an athletic 
association, a glee club, and an orchestra. The campfire and 
boys’ scout movements bring the blind in direct contact with the 
sighted since they are often invited to attend meetings with them. 
The talks at those meetings are sometimes made just as informal 
as possible and are usually followed by games and other forms 
of recreation. This intercourse and competition with the sighted 
means much in the life of the blind. They feel that they are 
recognized and are given a fair chance to compete with the see- 
ing. In the past there was a tendency to pity the blind and then 
step aside and leave them alone. We are beginning, however, 
to realize more fully that they are really normal human beings 
and as such are capable of enjoying practically every form of 
social activity. 

The advantages of an athletic association for the boys must not 
be underrated. Their handicap does not by any means prevent 
them from taking part in such sports as basketball, football, 
swimming, running, high jumping, and broad jumping. It is 
necessary, of course, to use special devices for measuring distance, 
etc. Besides the physical benefits derived it is on the athletic 
field that character and personality are fashioned. Good clean. 
sport inculcates a spirit of fair play, courtesy, loyalty, and prompt 
obedience. In no situation is character so strongly revealed as in 
a game that is irretrievably lost. 


While the literary society does not bring the pupil in direct 
touch with the sighted during his school days it gives him a 
broader vision and outlook on life. The greatest service a school 
for the blind can render its pupils is to inspire them with a love 
of books and reading and then teach them to read intelligently. 
Those public libraries which have a department for the blind are 
only too willing to supply reading matter. The teacher in charge 
of the literary society should direct the pupil in selecting the best 
books. Nowadays we have published for the use of the sightless 
everything from the latest discoveries in science to the most 
charming fancies of the imagination, thus opening up the door 
to adequate background for intelligent citizenship and to true 
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culture and real learning. What a benefit to the blind to be able 
to converse fluently on literary subjects with their sighted as- 
sociates ! 

The glee club and orchestra prepare the pupil to meet the world 
in a musical way. If teachers of music in our schools are ac- 
complishing nothing more than awakening in their pupils an ap- 
preciation of good music they are doing a great work. Through 
the generosity of kind friends tickets for musical affairs are 
sometimes sent to us to be given to the members of the orchestra 
or glee club. It is surely gratifying to note their expression of 
real pleasure when they are being treated to the very best which 
the musical world has to offer. 

Every effort should be made to encourage pupils to participate 
in those social activities which have been introduced, because by 
varied associations they become tolerant, better balanced, and 
more open minded. We must improve all that is in a sightless 
child if we wish to prepare him for satisfactory living. He must 
be provided with those experiences which are calculated to de- 
velop in him such knowledge, appreciations, and habits, as will 
make him equal to the contingencies of fundamental Christian 
living in American democtatic society. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 
FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1926, 2:30 P. M. 

The meetings of the Seminary Department were held in Room 
A, Colonial Dames’ Rooms, Woman’s Club. 

About forty delegates were present when the first session was 
opened with prayer by the President, Rev. John B. Furay, S. J. 
The minutes of the preceding convention were approved as print- 
ed in the Report. 

Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S. S., D. D., St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore, Md., read a paper on “The Development of the Super- 
natural Virtues in the Seminarian.” The rare excellence of the 
paper stimulated discussion on a topic most essential to the pur- 
poses of seminary training. Dr. Thomas F. Plassmann, O. F. M., 
after thanking Dr. Bruneau, recalled previous comments concern- 
ing the ascetical deve‘opment of the candidate for the priesthood. 
To systematize such training was difficult because of the im- 
mense results ardently desired. Why could not the virtues proper 
to each minor and major order be stressed, he said, as the basis 
of the seminarian’s spiritual life during the time he remained a 
porter, or lector, or exorcist or acolyte? And yet, although men 
of vast experience approved some such system, others of no less 
worth attained their ends mainly by frequent and instructive 
heart to heart talks. Years ago at Buffalo Msgr. John B. 
Peterson of St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass., in a memorable 
paper discussed the spiritual progress of the student both during 
his course in philosophy and during his years of theology. Doc- 
trine and methods must be inculcated: but the heart should be 
warmed to virtue as the head appreciated it, and while words 
might be impressive there was no more effective lesson for any 
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seminarian than the priestly practice of his own professors. Very 
Rev. Raphael M. Huber, O. M. C., D. D., rector of St. Bona- 
venture’s College, Washington, D. C., expressed his deep inter 
est in the discussion because of his present task. He is now gath- 
ering material for an outline on ascetical training that shall guide 
the candidate from his first days in the minor seminary to the 
time when he kneels before his Ordinary for ordination. A 
friendly reference to Father Bruneau’s omission of the ancient 
masters of the spiritual life, Cassian, St. Bernard, St. Francis de 
Sales, was made by Rev. Hyacinth Woroniecki, O. P., of Lubin, 
Poland, and closed the discussion. 


Dr. John A. Garvin, C. M., Seminary of Our Lady of the An- 
gels, Niagara Falls, N. Y., fearlessly faced the shortcomings of 
our clergy’s pulpit eloquence in his paper “Training in Public 
Speaking and Homiletics.”” Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, C. M., S. T. 
D., Ph.L., St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y., endorsed Dr. 
Garvin’s strenuous efforts to insure interest in public speaking 
commensurate with the dignity and importance of the subject. 
His own experience taught him to insist upon individual instruc- 
tion not only in the lecture hail when all the students were pres- 
ent but even before and especially after the homily or sermon had 
been delivered. The manner of utterance might be exclusively 
attended to by the professor of sacred eloquence but the matter 
should be suggested by those who taught in every branch of the 
seminary curriculum. A little persuasion rallied the entire pro- 
fessorial staff as a corps continually inspiring the student and 
supplying him with a wealth of material for pulpit utterance. Dr. 
James W. Huepper, St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., 
declared his seminary in perfect accord with the suggestions of 
the previous speakers. The difficulty, added Dr. Louis J. Nau, 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwood, Ohio, that the student must 
find a severe handicap is his half knowledge of the subject. Mas- 
tery is attainable only after years of study in the priesthood. The 
student, too, loves to be a preacher but hates to be a student 
preacher. His vision is of congregations yet to be assembled and 
the natural handicap of his fellow students as an audience is not 
easy to overcome. 
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Msgr. John B. Peterson saw a splendid harmony in the two 
papers already read and discussed. The indwelling spirit of 
sanctity will clamor for expression; no eloquence will be per- 
suasive unless it comes from a heart filled with the ardent love. 
of God. One thing above all others must the seminarian be made 
to realize, that he has a soul. Theoretically? Yes! and prac- 
tically, even to a greater degree. The telling of the life of Christ 
to the faithful will follow—for if the priest realizes the spirit of 
God within him, this spirit will compel him to reach out and con- 
vey it to the souls under his pastoral charge. No special profes- 
sor is appointed in his seminary for this task. All share it alike. 

In 1910, said Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph.D., 
of Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., a general discus- 
sion such as he had now heard was indulged in. With what re- 
sults? At first the results caused him to pass through a period of 
depression. Now his outlook was more optimistic. He agreed 
heartily with Msgr. Peterson, and yet felt that the particular task 
of forming preachers should be entrusted to one _ especially 
equipped for and assigned to that endeavor. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees : 

On Resolutions: Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., 
Ph.D., Dr. Louis J. Nau, Dr. Raphael M. Huber, O. M. C. 

On Nominations: Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Rev. 
Joseph J. McAndrews, A. M., LL.D., Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 

After the opening prayer Very Rev. George Barry O’Toole, 
Ph, D., D. D., Director of the Catholic University of Peking, 
read his paper on “Neo-Scholasticism.” He did not deal with a 
general historical survey but preferred in a most enlightening 
way to illustrate the methods of neo-scholastics in discussing the 
hylomorphic theory. Whatever disappointment was felt by 
some, commented Rev. William L. Hornsby, S. J., when they 
did not hear the genesis of neo-scholasticism reviewed, was en- 
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tirely forgotten as Dr. O'Toole with masterly ease applied mod- 
ern science and scientific methods to the confirmation of scho- 
lastic conclusions. Various atoms constitute the molecule. The 
molecule still remains an unum per se, for the presence of even 
heterogeneous elements does not destroy essential unity. The 
. inference from the physiological to the immaterial world is 
valid. Rev. Martin E. Gounley, C. SS. R., Ph.D., of the Re- 
demptorist House of Studies, Esopus, N. Y., impressed by Dr. 
O’Toole’s treatment of his subject, conceded the services of the 
sciences to philosophy. The seminarian seeking his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is inclined to minimize the value of the labora- 
tory. And yet the sciences are needed as a background. To-day 
it must be confessed their treatment is rather perfunctory. While 
philosophy and science are complementary they should not be 
studied together. The latter should be mastered before and uti- 
lized in the former. 


During the discussion the Department was honored by the en- 
trance of His Lordship, Right Rev. J. A. Floersh, D. D. Ina 
few gracious words Father Furay assured him that he was most 
welcome to the deliberations. The Bishop, speaking briefly, made 
specific his general cordial greeting of the day previous, invoked 
the Divine blessing upon the assembly, and hoped that memories 
of his episcopal city wou:d be enduring and most pleasant. His 
Lordship was accompanied by the Secretary General and by 
Msgr. Peterson. 

After their departure the courtesy of the floor was extended 
to the Rev. C. de Silva, D. D., D. C. L., Ph.D., rector of the 
Seminary of Ajmer, India. His purpose was most definite. The 
Indian Missionary Fathers were well equipped with refutations 
of European false philosophies but of what utility were these 
among the inhabitants of the Far East? In their strenuous ef- 
forts to prevent the evil of false systems at home, American and 
English authors had seemed to neglect the insidious errors of his 
own land. He pleaded for more interest in their philosophical 
difficulties and asserted that the progress of the faith in India 
would be quickened if English translations exposing the fallacies 
of his native savants were at his disposal for circulation. 
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In the absence of Rev. Albert O’Brien, O. F. M., St. Bona- 
veniure’s Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., his paper on “The 
Use of the Library in Seminary Work” was read by Father 
Huepper. After Father Furay had expressed his appreciation, 
comments were made by Frs. Huepper, Nau, Garvin and Hubert. 
A brighter outlook seems to have dawned for this branch of 
seminary endeavor. Certainly perfection has not yet been at- 
tained but so much interest has recently been aroused that the 
students find themselves free from many of the shortcomings but 
lately in abundance. For the most part the library is accessible 
all day until a reasonable hour at night; the collections of books 
are scholarly ; reading referring to matters. of present interest is 
selected and suggested; the reference room is made attractive 
and in some places there is at hand a fu'l-time librarian. Dr. 
Garvin deplored the penchant of the students for lighter literature, 
and Dr. Huber, recalling the proximity of the Congressional 
Library to his college in Washington and the excellence of the 
Biblical collection at St. Bonaventure’s, offered true hospitality 
at 625 Michigan Ave., to any who might find Washington a fa- 
vorable location for research work. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. 

Rev. John B. Furay, S. J., presided at the joint session of 
the Seminary Department and the Preparatory Seminary Sec- 
tion, held in Room B, Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Kentucky. 

“The Development of the Natural Virtues in the Seminarian,” 
was the title of the first paper by Rev. Francis Connell, C. SS. R., 
S. T. D., of the Redemptorist House of Studies, Esopus, N. Y. 

Father Furay cordially commended the contents, for precisely 
those topics were considered which the Chairman had in mind 
when he asked Father Connell to write the paper. 

“TIT can only say I agree with every word of it,” commented 
Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., St. Vincent Archabbey, Beatty, 
Pa. “Nothing could be fairer. While the natural virtues are 
emphasized no hint is given that their place is not subordinate, 
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that their importance challenges that of the supernatural virtues.” 
Very frequently, added Dr. Garvin, it is most difficult to desig- 
nate the precise phase where amenities cease to be neutral and 
pass into the realm of morality. Lack of candor suggests lying; 
tardiness in paying bills approaches dishonesty; borrowing and 
retaining books without the owner’s consent is, except perhaps 
in method, really very like stealing. Slovenliness, unpunctuality, 
discourtesy may by reason of our present social condition bear a 
great deal of fruit that is of the evil tree. Father Heupper com- 
mended the timeliness of the subject. In the varied weighty ac- 
tivities of seminary training it is well to be reminded that such 
things as the natural virtues must not be crowded out. “These 
things should be observed, and the others must not be neglected,” 
remarked Dr. Plassmann. He recalled that many suggestions 
for purely legal sanctity were prescribed for the Levites of old 
and praised the care taken by all founders of religious orders 
lest their followers become distasteful to the faithful through lack 
of the natural virtues. “Our aim should be to form the subjects 
entrusted to us into priestly men and manly priests.” The inter- 
esting discussion was brought to a close by Rev. Louis A. Mar- 
kle, D. D., Ph.D., of St. Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto, Canada. 
He noted that in most cases the approach to the faithful for spir- 
itual purposes was made through the exercise of the natural vir- 
tues. The needs of the faithful after all are to a great extent 
natural. Instruction in the best method to meet these needs 
would undoubtedly subserve the primal ends of our ministry. 


Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Beatty 
Pa., then read a paper on “Modern Comforts and Ascetical 
Training in the Seminary.” A lively discussion followed, in 
which comments were offered by Rev. Thomas McFadden, C. M., 
A. M., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J., Very Rev. Ferdi- 
nand Pawlowski, O. F. M., Franciscan Seminary, Green Bay, 
Wis., Msgr. White, and Dr. O’Toole. A clear distinction was 
drawn between the enforced privations of earlier days and a 
Christlike spirit of mortification. The impossibility of revert- 
ing to the heroic incommodities of the past was granted and in 
same cases deplored and yet real poverty of spirit was conceded 
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to be attainable under present conditions. Discipline, silence, a 
spirit of study and industry should prevail where modern im- 
provements existed. Whether or not these were being purchased 
at the price of too great spiritual concessions it seemed too early 
to decide. Certainly the situation demanded observation. 
Throughout the entire discussion the fact that asceticism was of 
the spirit was never lost sight of; and at the same time no one 
overlooked the salutary protection of this inner spirit that is pro- 
vided by external acts of self-denial. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THURSDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 

Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D. S. Sc., St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wis., read a paper on “Sociology—Its place and Con- 
tent in the Seminary Curriculum.” 

The basis of all social structure is the Ten Commandments, 
commented Dr. Joseph McAndrew, Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg. 
Md., and so at least in a general way moral theology includes 
sociology. Sociology deals with conditions. If the sound princi- 
ples of moral theology are understood these principles when ap- 
plied will care for conditions. The already crowded curriculum 
of the seminary left little room, he declared, for a special treat- 
ment of sociology. Ethics and moral theology deal throughout 
with sociological difficulties. If these are well handled and oc- 
casional papers on most pertinent topics are demanded the stu- 
dent will not be unfit for the sociological problems of his minis- 
try. Father Connell, Dr. Plassmann and Father Markle were 
in substantial agreement with these observations. Father Muench 
preferred that sociology be studied during the years of philoso- 
phy. Its necessity was granted for men of all other professions. 
Why not for the priests? If a moral theology was a good syn- 
thesis, if its author had dealt liberally with facts as well as 
principles, and if the professor were thoroughly conversant with 
sociology, then it might be sufficient to relegate matters sociologi- 
cal to special lectures and discussions. 
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“Philosophy in the Seminary Curriculum,” was the title of a 
paper read by Rev. Martin Gounley, C. SS. R., Ph.D., Redemp- 
torist House of Studies, Esopus, N. Y. 

In his discussion Father Hornsby, S. J., partially agreed with 
the writer’s criticism of the text-book. The desire for brevity, 
however, forced shortcomings unwillingly but not unwittingly 
upon many an author. If the text-book were the only source of 
information then a speedy remedy for existing conditions might 
be imperative. A learned and observant professor will know his 
matter, his text, and his pupils and in his hands is the power and to 
him is committed the task of so coordinating these elements as 
to achieve a high grade of efficiency. The importance of the 
professor cannot be over-estimated. 


We must not, thought Dr. Garvin, expect too much from the 
beginners. The matter and the method of philosophy are new to 
the student. At first he is rather bewildered and must be brought 
along patiently. He rallied to the defense of the syllogism and 
saw in it an admirable means of accurate and thorough thinking 
especially for the younger seminarian. 

Dr. da Silva, of Ajmer, India, again besought interest in the 
apostolic efforts of his fellow missionaries. Rome, he said, offi- 
cially, now looks more benignly upon the method of convert- 
making introduced by Robert de Nobili. It is in his opinion the 
only system that promises progress. No approach can be made 
to evangelize the Brahmins by priests who have previously 
worked among the pariahs. Have, consequently, two bands of 
missionaries, one to Christianize the Brahmins; the other to con- 
vert the pariahs. After conversion Christian charity will break 
down the wall of separation. In answer to a direct question he 
assured the delegates that in ail respects after baptism caste dis- 
tinctions are inoperative between the Brahmins and the pariahs, 
except that they do not inter-marry. 

Dr. Corcoran regretted the absence of so many seminary pro- 
fessors from the meeting of the Philosophical Association in 
Washington. Briefly but attractively he outlined the purposes 
of this new defender of scholasticism and undoubtedly the awak- 
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ened interest will cause many more to be present at its next con- 
vention. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, Dr. Corcoran 
read the following report: 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Seminary Department of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation at the conclusion of the twenty-third annual Convention 
at Louisville, Ky., offers the following resolutions: 

The utmost zeal and vigilance should be exercised in impart- 
ing not merely a theoretical but a practical appreciation of the 
natural and supernatural virtues on the part of the candidates 
for the priesthood. Particular emphasis should be laid on the 
practice of charity, justice, humility, mortification, and poverty. 

Realizing the primary importance of the ministry of the word 
the Seminary Department again reiterates its abiding conviction 
that the course in homiletics should occupy no subordinate place 
in the seminary curriculum; that competent instructors be pro- 
vided in this department and that cooperation on the part of 
the entire faculty be given to secure the inner spiritual formation 
as well as the technical skill to preach the word of God in a com- 
petent, becoming, and fruitful manner. 

Because of frequent necessary contact of priests with people 
of the world in every condition of life, seminarians should be 
deeply impressed with the necessity of embodying in their con- 
duct those natural virtues which are unto edification, and mark 
the ministers of the altar as manly priests and priestly men. 

Perceiving that the present offers an unparalleled opportunity 
for advancing the cause of truth through the application of scho- 
lastic phhilosophy to present-day problems, we urge a thorough 
first hand acquaintance with the works of acknowledged expon- 
ents of scho‘asticism as well as a similar study and uhderstand- 
ing of those antagonistic schools and systems whose influence is 
still felt in the intellectual world of the day. 

In full accord with the universal conviction of educators of the 
day the Seminary Department recommends that a competent 
librarian be appointed in our seminaries whose endeavor it will 
be to carry out the many valuable and practical suggestions that 
are offered in the paper read at this Convention on the place of 
in library in seminary work. 


The Committee on Nominations proposed as officers for the 
following year: President, Rev. John B. Furay, S. J., D. D., 
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Mundelein, Ill.; Vice-President, Rev. James W. Huepper, Mil- 


waukee, Wis.; Secretary, Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, C. M., S. T. 
D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Secretary was empowerd by the members to cast a single 
vote for the candidates. 


There being no further business, the Chairman closed this final 
session with prayer. 


JosepH M. Noonan, C. M., S. T. D., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
VIRTUES IN THE SEMINARIANS 


REVEREND JOSEPH BRUNEAU, S. S., D. D., ST. MARY'S SEMINARY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The subject assigned to me has been treated more than once, 
under various titles, in the twenty-two meetings of this associa- 
tion. The fact that it is again on our program this year is due no 
doubt to its paramount importance and I suppose to the interest 
taken in this by the clergy of to-day. ‘Notes and Comments” and 
several other recent articles in our Ecclesiastical Reviews are 
witnesses to this consoling and encouraging tendency. 

The capital importance of the subject may be expressed in the 
following way: Nothing is more important in this world —and in 
the other—than the success of the Redeemer’s work. Tantus 
labor non sit cassus. This success is assured if everywhere the 
priests of Christ are Christlike. This likeness to Christ in his 
priests is procured and measured by the development of the su- 
pernatural virtues in the seminarians—the priests of tomorrow. 
It is from this special angle that I intend to touch a subject too 
vast to be fully treated in one paper. 

From the very first days of their seminary course we should 
make our students realize that they shall go out as consecrated 
priests, and that the priest must be another Christ—Sacerdos alter 
Christus ;—that they have entered the seminary in order to become 
more and more like Christ—Filios Dei fieri—that their constant 
aim must be to live a Christian life—Vivere summe Deo in Chris- 
to Jesu ;—that they must never lose sight of it, either within the 
walls of the seminary, or during vacation, which is not.an inter- 
ruption in their training but a continuation of it though under 
different conditions. We must take every opportunity to recall 
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it, because they forget, and we must recall gently and patiently. 
Is not Our Lord patient with us, His priests, entrusted with the 
most sacred, and most lofty, the most sublime, the most important 
work that there is in the Church, the training of young men for 
the priesthood? The training of the Twelve by Our Divine Mas- 
ter ought to be our constant model and inspiration. Yes, we 
should make our young men realize that they will be associated 
with Jesus Christ in His eternal priesthood, but since the priest is 
another Christ by his powers and prerogatives, he must be an- 
other Christ by his virtues. This is the only ideal sufficiently 
lofty, and inspiring and attractive. 

Since they shall offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which 
is essentially the same as the Sacrifice of the Cross, they must be 
told that they should have the spirit of Christ, that they should 
learn how to carry His Cross and follow Him. They must 
realize that they are the friends of Christ—Jam nos dicam vos 
servos, vos autem dixi amicos. A friend is an alter ego. The 
priest therefore must be not only devoted to his Divine Friend 
but must love Him with a delicate and tender affection, nay, a 
passionate love—nothing less wi!l do. But devotedness, passion- 
ate love and tender affection,—all this is shown mostly by our 
trying to become like unto our Divine Friend. 

I think I have sufficiently outlined the point of view from 
which I intend to treat of the ‘formation of the super- 
natural virtues in the soul of the seminarian. Let me recall the 
principles on which this sketch is based: The Christian life is 
patterned after Christ’s own life, only whilst the mysteries of 
Christ or the successive phases of His sacrifice took place one 
after the other — (the immolation on Calvary took place thirty- 
three years after His oblation in the Temple)—in us the corre- 
sponding phases of Christian life are simultaneous. Christ’s life 
and virtues are communicated to us by the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in us, as He was dwelling in the human soul of Christ. The Holy 
Ghost (in reality the three Divine Persons, but in the theological 
language by “appropriation” we attribute it to the Holy Ghost) 
impels us to practice the same acts, the same virtues which he 
was ever inspiring in the soul of Christ. (This is why St. Paul 
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calls the Holy Ghost the Spirit of Christ.) Unfortunately, on 
account of original sin the Holy Spirit does not find in our souls 
the same docile obedience that He met with in the soul of Christ. 
But the practice of the supernatural virtues represents the effort 
necessary to obey the suggestions of the Holy Spirit. Of course 
this means a great deal of self-denial, for in our souls there is 
the old Adam, dying so hard, or rather living so intensely and 
opposing so strongly the new Adam and His supernatural ten- 
dencies. We must secure the victory for the new Adam. But 
we are the battlefield as well as the soldiers; no wonder that we 
feel the hardship of the struggle. Father Maturin in his book 
Self-Knowledge and Self-Disctpline wrote some admirable pages 
on the “The seat of the conflict.” I can refer only in passing 
to this inspiring treatise. 


It is consoling and glorious to think that by baptism, and still 
more by confirmation, Communion and Holy Orders we are 
intimately associated with Christ, that we have the same life di- 
vine, that we shou'd with a splendid a fortiori apply to ourselves 
and to our young students the expressions which Paul used when 
teaching sailors and merchants converted from Paganism or 
Judaism: Vivo jam non ego, vivit vero in me Christus — Hoc 
sentite in vobis quod et in Christo Jesu— Christo confixus sum 
cruci —Consepulti sumus cum Christo per baptismum — Conre- 
suscitavit — Consurrexistis cum Christo. Cohaeredes Christi— 
Conglorificemur—Conregnabimus—or, as St. Peter explains, Con- 
sortes divinae naturae. St. Leo thought that the best teaching to 
impart to his congregation on Christmas when on account of the 
three Masses as he says the sermon should be brief but striking was 
this: Agnosce O Christiane, dignitatem tuam. One who is in- 
corporated in Christ should live up to so great a dignity. Indeed, 
on Christmas night it is easy to realize that summary of the work 
of the Incarnate God expressed by St. Irenaeus, St. Augustine 
and so many others; Factus est Deus homo ut homo fieret Deus. 


How much more true is this of the future priest: Tu autem, 
homo Dei! Ut homo fieret Deus. Agnosce quod agis — tmitare 
quod tractas, as the Bishop says a few moments before the ordi- 
nation of a priest— summing up in that pregnant sentence the 
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official teaching of the Church to the young seminarian about his 
formation to supernatural virtues. Agnosce, Imitare! A priest 
who realizes what is his worth by reason of his priesthood, who 
realizes what he is and what he does, this priest can be a saint. 
But a priest will never realize it after his ordination if he has 
not been trained during his seminary course to realize it and 
practice it. Agnosce quod agis, imitare quod tractas. 

Now the special virtue of Christ which the Pontifical points 
out to the seminarian for imitation as a consequence of the real- 
ization of his Christlike work and as a preparation for the priest- 
hood is mortification, self-denial, self-sacrifice—quatenus mortis 
Dominicae mysterium celebrantes, mortificare membra vestra a 
vittis et concupiscentiis omnibus procuretis. This is what we 
should naturally expect because the lack of progress in virtue is 
attributed by the wise and experienced author of the Imitation 
to our lack of courage for self-denial, horror difficultatis et labor 
certaminis multos retrahit a profectu. 

So we should endeavor to teach our students to imitate Christ’s 
self-sacrificing love, to make them accept the indispensable condi- 
tion for discipleship: si quis vult venire post me, abneget seme- 
tipsum, tollat crucem suam quotidie et sequatur me, to decide 
them to reproduce in their lives the most characteristic feature 
of Christ’s soul, self-sacrificing love. Factus est obediens usque 
ad mortem, mortem autem crucis—as we have in St. Paul’s sub- 
lime synthesis of Christ’s life, or if we prefer an image, just as 
the resemblance of Christ was imprinted on Veronica’s veil with 
sweat and blood so must it be in us—sweat and blood, viz., hard- 
ship and sacrifice. 


We must make the young men realize that the only way to im- 
itate Christ’s virtues is to do it by labor and effort and sacrifice: 
sweat and blood. (Agnosce quod agis, imitare quod tractas). For 
Christ was not indeed performing miracles all the time, preach- 
ing all the time, working all the time, but he was at all times a 
victim offering Himself to His Father: Ecce venio. The victims 
of old are no longer satisfactory, neither the holocausts, nor the 
sacrifices of expiation. So I come to replace them; Ecce venio: 
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and in this concrete and practical form: Ut faciam, Deus, vol- 
untatem tuam. 

So that thirty years of life and labor at Nazareth are summed 
up by St. Luke in this word: Et erat subditus illis,—whilst the 
only incident of this long period clearly teaches the same doc- 
trine. In his quae Patris mei sunt oportet me esse. So that the 
whole public life of Christ was described by Himself to His 
apostles: Cibus meus est ut faciam voluntatem ejus qui misit me. 
— Obedience was the food on which He lived. 

Christ prefaced His public life by the victory over Satan in 
the desert. After all the messianic temptation came to this: a 
choice between the low and temporal messianic ideal held by the 
contemporaries of Christ, and the will of the Father ;—The scep- 
tre or the cross. Proposito sibi gaudio, sustinuit crucem because 
it was the will of His Father—Christus non sibi placwit—Quae 
placita sunt ei facio semper. And when Peter, gloriously re- 
warded by the Tu es Petrus, objected to the passion and death of 
the Messias, Christ rebuked him. Vade retro Satanas. Peter was 
playing the part of the adversary trying to prevent the success of 
the Redeemer’s work. 

In the same way Christ rebukes James and John who conceived 
Christ’s work as a temporal kingship. The Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister and to give His life as a 
ransom for many. He can promise His Chalice only to His 
own. He will reign only through His cross,—Obediens usque ad 
mortem — This is our model: Agnosce, Imitare. This life of mor- 
tification or self-sacrifice must be inspired by love as it was in 
the case of Christ: Jmitare! 

Our students must so love Christ as to sacrifice themselves to 
Him, but it is important to show them that self-sacrifice is not an 
end in itself. It is not a death. It means life since it is the de- 
nial of a negation, the denial of that which denies Christ, and of 
that which Christ denies. But without Jove this sacrifice itself 
is impossible even if we realize that it is a means of increasing 
our worth. We must be men of self-sacrificing love like Christ. 
This ought to permeate the whole teaching about supernatural 
virtues. 
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Take the holy virtue of chastity, the crown of the priesthood, 
the indispensable condition for the twofold ministry of the altar 
and the confessional. (Praecinge me cingulo puritatis—Stola in- 
nocentiae induat te Dominus). This supernatural virtue is im- 
possible without love. Jdeo casta quoniam amaverim, St. Agnes 
used to say. This will always be true. Unless we love Christ 
passionately we shall love self or creatures more than Christ. 
We shall not be faithful to the sacred troth of our subdiacon- 
ate. But if there is such a love in the heart of a seminarian, he 
will make the inviolable resolution to keep a perfect chastity— 
usque ad mortem,—no matter what may be the cost. Ubi amatur 
non laboratur. It will be easy to love a virtue so dear to the 
Sacred Heart of our Divine Friend, Qui pascitur inter lilia. It 
will be easy to pray: Jesu amator noster, Jesu amator castatis— 
and to watch and to see what sort of liberties or self-indulgence 
we have to give up, what occasions we have to avoid, what sac- 
rifices we have to make. We watch well when our heart watches, 
and especially when by prayer we have the Great Watcher 
watch over us—Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem, frustra vigilat 
qui custodit eam. 

But since our students must learn self-sacrificing love which 
sums up the virtues of Christ and His priests as well, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass must have for them a supreme meaning— 
Quatenus mortis Dominicae mysterium celebrantes, mortifica- 
tionem procuretis. The Mass must be their devotion par excel- 
lence,—should they have even to sacrifice some devotions of a 
very inferior value,—since they have to impart to souls life di- 
vine, be the light of the world and guide souls in the way that 
leads to Heaven—ut ubi sum ego et illi sint mecum. We should 
implant in them the conviction that (1) good is done in parishes, 
according to the measure in which peop!e are brought to the Tab- 
ernacle to receive the influence of One who is the way and the 
truth and the life—(2) That the people can be brought to the 
Tabernacle and be subjected to the influence of the Divine Sun 
of righteousness only according to the measure of the priest’s de- 
votion to the Holy Eucharist.—(3) And that a priest will be de- 
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voted to the Blessed Sacrament only if he has acquired this devo- 
tion before his ordination in his seminary days. Then will they 
realize that the Holy Eucharist is the principle of Christian su- 
pernatural virtues. Mens impletur gratia; that in our Eucharis- 
tic Christ we find the exemplar of all the virtues, the source of all 
perfection. 

For the Tabernacle is a school and a spring. Seminarians 
therefore should be trained to visit Him and intensely to employ 
the precious moments spent in His presence, admiring the prodi- 
gies of love which He therein manifests for men and the abase- 
ment to which He submits His Sacred person; thanking Him for 
the favors which He continually lavishes on us, asking Him for 
the graces which they have need of and making amends for ali 
the outrages to which He is exposed. 

If I insist especially upon the visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
it is because we are apt to forget that the principal virtue of a 
priest is that of religion. The priest has to speak of God to 
souls—but also to speak to God about souls, and the latter is the 
more important of the two; still it is too often neglected, to the 
great loss of Christ’s interests. But besides there is the funda- 
mental duty of uniting ourselves with Christ, the great wor- 
shiper of God—the great mediator between heaven and earth. 
Since we are creatures, we are indeed nothing, but mostly we are 
related to God Who created us and that essential relation de- 
mands religion — Tu autem, 0 homo Dei. We can not insist too 
much on that. 

Intimate intercourse with Christ will be useful also for all the 
other virtues. As Bishop Hedley says in the beautiful chapter of 
his Retreat, Looking Upon Jesus: 


“It is a deep mistake to suppose that the best progress is made 
by effort to acquire virtues and to root out vices. Such efforts 
must be made but there is another and a better way (which at 
the same time does not dispense us from making efforts.) That 
other way is the contemplative union of our intelligence, will, 
and heart with the sacred humanity of Jesus Christ. For that 
sacred humanity has a most powerful and almost miraculous 
efficacy of transformation. Laden with our weakness and im- 
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perfections we gaze upon Jesus and they begin to melt away and 
disappear. An hour or half an hour of devout contemplation of 
His obedience, His patience, His humility, His love of suffering, 
will change our poor natures for the better more effectively than 
many days of striving to practice these virtues, were such prac- 
tice unaccompanied by the contemplation here described. 

“There is in the contemplation of the sacred humanity a cer- 
tain power of transforming our hearts into the likeness of itself by 
a certain sympathy which it creates in us. Just as the long con- 
tinuance of a grand musical note makes all sonorous things 
around vibrate in unison, so the unfathomab‘e annihilation, hu- 
manity and obedience of Christ touch the chords in our own be- 
ings which correspond, and we find ourselves lowly, submissive, 
self-forgetting. Just as one gazing in silence and solitude on 
the strong unbroken flow of a full river feels his being occupied 
and filled with a sensation which seems to devour or push out 
all other sensations, so when the thought rests in prayer on the 
powerful, perennial, unbroken, mysterious flow of the fullness of 
the Sacred Heart, its devotion to God, choice of suffering, and its 
utter and absolute spiritual life, even our imperfect natures seem 
for the moment to be lifting themselves up in union with that 
Heart, and each hour of such union makes us more and more re- 
semble Him.” 


The same doctrine is tersely and pointedly expressed in the 
July number of the Homiletic Review: 


“ce 


A seminarian should not need so much preaching of virtue. 
If he needs it no amount of preaching is likely to help him much. 
He should constantly meditate on the teaching and practice of 
Him whom he is to represent as a priest.” 


Videte cujus ministerium vobis traditur, as the Bishop tells the 
subdeacon. The ministry, the service of a crucified Lord! The 
cross indeed ought to be like the Tabernacle, a pulpit from which 
the seminarian should learn the supernatural virtues. We must 
make Christ reign over the souls of our seminarians. The king- 
ship of Christ ought to receive henceforth a special attention from 
us and we should teach seminarians how to make Christ reign 
over souls—Oportet illum regnare. Echoes from the Eucharistic 
Congress of Chicago will surely strengthen our convictions and 
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help our activity—Oportet illum regnare. But to make Christ 
reign after all is to make Him work in the souls of our young 
‘disciples. He does not come to us as to a ciborium, but as seed 
into a good soil—Qui manducat me, ipse vivet propter me. 
Christ, however, is not to do alone the work of developing su- 
pernatural virtues in the souls of seminarians. He could have 
done it, if He had chosen, but He has willed our cooperation. 
Who in the seminary faculty is to teach seminarians the super- 
natural virtues and develop them in their hearts by making them 
go to Christ? First the rector who presides at what we call the 
spiritual reading. The end of this exercise is to give to the 
community guidance, doctrine and inspiration. On that exercise 
depends to a great extent and in almost all cases the spirit of fer- 
vency of a community of seminarians. This means a great re- 
sponsibility on the part of superiors or of those in charge of this 
capital exercise. It is good also to have a course of ascetics, 
preferably in the fourth year,—where the spiritual life and the 
supernatural virtues are taught more systematically. 


Father Tanquerey has published in French a course of ascetic 
and mystic theology in two volumes. It is now being translated 
into English. Other books to be recommended are the works 
of Dom Marmion, the Irish-Belgian Benedictine, Christ in His 
Mysteries, Christ the Life of the Soul. The several volumes of 
Father Plus, S. J., especially Living in Christ. Also Bishop 
Gay’s Christian Life and Virtues. And a little book republished 
lately by Father Neville, S. J., under the titlke—Like Unto Him. 
This book of Father Neville was tranlated in this country under 
the title Christian Spirit, and later in England under the title, 
I Am the Way. An excellent little book. 

In the second place comes the work of the spiritual director or 
confessor, who will try zealously and patiently to mould the souls 
of his penitents after the example of Christ. Filioli quos tterwm 
parturio, donec formetur Christus in nobis. Both the teacher 
of spiritual theology and the confessor must love their disciples 
dearly in order to be able to make an impression on them. “Did 
you learn much from this professor?” a student a mere boy was 
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once asked, “No, he did not love me,” was the profound answer. 
Whilst the disciple at Emmaus said — Nonne cor nostrum ardens 
erat in nobis, dum loqueretur in via, et aperiret nobis Scripturas? 
An ideal for a teacher! We must love those precious souls of the 
friends of Christ so dear to His Sacred Heart in order to be able 
to teach them how to practice the virtues of Christ. 

We should be absolutely convinced that after the sacraments 
and the works of spiritual direction there is nothing apter to 
sanctify our seminarians than to lead under their eyes—so keeri, so 
observant,—a thoroughly edifying and Christlike life. The sem- 
inaries whence the best priests will come will ever be those 
which will supply together with a deep and strong course of 
theology a discipline both stern without rigor and kind without 
weakness, but mostly those where the teachers will by their ex- 
ample, their guidance, and their prayers (the three are necessary) 
make superhuman efforts to establish in souls the true Christian 
life founded upon detachment and self-denial, self-sacrificing love. 
Nothing else is lasting. 

In our seminaries we conclude mental prayer with this petition: 
O Jesu, vivens in Maria, veni et vive in famulis tuis, in veritate 
virtutum tuarum. Let me conclude with the name of our Blessed 
Mother. There is a source of virtue in the devotion to Mary 
based on solid foundations and properly understood. Semi- 
narians should love Mary because Christ loved her,—they imitate 
Christ when they love her, and indeed to imitate Christ, to put on 
Christ is our main duty, but we must teach them to love Mary 
in order to get from her (speculum justitiae) the virtues of 
Christ. The task of reproducing Christ’s virtues may seem too 
hard, it might frighten them. The Sun of Justice is dazzling, but 
Mary is His perfect image—speculum justitiae, and we may be- 
come like unto Christ by imitating the virtues of Mary—ad Jeswm 
per Mariam. She, too, she especially tell us: Filioli mei quos 
iterum parturio donec formetur Christus in vobis. Like Rebecca 
of old she puts on our seminarians the clothes of Her Son, our 
elder brother, Christ. She teaches us how, she helps us to put on 
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Christ. She repeats constantly the advice she gave to the servants 
at the wedding feast at Cana: Quaecumque dixerit vobis, facite. 
[f our seminarians listen to the tender voice of Mary there will 
be mighty results. Water was changed into wine at Cana. They 
will be changed and transformed into Christ. And the prayer 
that we pronounce in their behalf at the offertory when we say 
Mass in their presence will be fully realized: Da nobis—to them 
and to us — per huius aquae et vini mysterium ejus divinitatis esse 
consortes qui humanitatis nostrae fiert dignatus est particeps 
Jesus Christus Dominus Noster. 
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REV. JOHN A. GARVIN, C. M., PH.D., NIAGARA UNIVERSITY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Sacerdotem oportet praedicare; of this were we forewarned 
at our ordination. The priest is an alter Christus. With Christ 
he has the ministry of preaching. His office is to teach. He is 
a doctor of the law, a watchman on the towers of Israel. “The 
lips of the priest shall keep wisdom and the people shall seek the 
law at his mouth.” The parting recommendation of St. Paul, 
when his dissolution was near at hand, to his beloved St. Tim- 
othy, was this: “I charge thee before Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the living and the dead, preach the word, be instant in season 
and out of season; reprove, entreat with all patience and doc- 
trine.”” For Christ we are ambassadors; His words must be our 
instructions. The herald does not make his message, he re- 
ceives it. 

The Divine Master Himself was the Model Preacher. Though 
a Divine Preacher, He spoke as a man. Every external gift and 
inner grace that the sacred orator requires were His in a sub- 
lime degree ; majestic simplicity in His words, dignified presence, 
gracious manner, silver-toned voice, becoming gesture; but, above 
all, the divine charm and unction that touched the hearts of.His 
hearers and made them forget even the necessaries of life. He 
spoke as no man: ever spoke before. The wisdom of God was 
speaking to man in human speech. 

The Council of Trent for the whole Church, and the Councils 
of Baltimore for this country, in the most emphatic language 
speak of the necessity that lieth upon Bishops and priests to 
preach. Trent reminds us we are dispensers of the sacraments 
and dispensers of the word. Preaching is not like administering 
the sacraments. They produce their effect ex opere operato, but 
preaching depends largely on the qualities of the preacher. We 
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remember the encyclical of our late holy Pontiff, Pius X; the 
earnest recommendations he made and the stringent laws he 
promulgated binding Bishops and priests alike in the discharge 
of this important duty. “It is necessary,” said His Holiness, 
“to emphasize and urge this in a particular manner, that no 
weightier duty is appointed unto priests, and by no stricter 
obligation are they bound.” Within the past few years The 
Ecclesiastical Review has published many a stimulating and help- 
ful article on the subject of preaching. Are all these ‘helpful 
hints being applied to our seminarians in training? 

Compiaints about the quality of the average sermon are com- 
mon. Severe criticism and condemnation continue to be di- 
rected against our preaching. Some eight years ago an acrid con- 
troversy was waged on the subject of seminary homiletics. One 
article had for its title: “The Lost Art of Preaching”, and its 
author challenged his brother priests to dispute the propriety of 
this appellation. 


“The fact is,” said the writer of that essay, “the overwhelming 
majority of our priests are pathetic failures as preachers; all the 
more pathetic because they do not seem to care if they are failures. 
Preaching with the Catholic clergy has become ‘a lost art’. And 
I think it high time for those responsible to wake up and try to 
remedy this deplorable state of affairs”. 


The seminaries were blamed for the trouble. “Preaching,” 
another writer said, “is relegated to the role of a Cinderella among 
theological studies,” and concluded by poking fun at the custom 
of having a yearly sermon preached by every’ seminarian at meal 
time, to the ragtime accompaniment of rattling knives and forks 
and dishes. Exhibitions such as these, said he, constitute the 
head and front of seminary training in preaching. Someone has 
said that it takes courage to be a rebel. Perhaps it takes only 
rashness. The scholarly Dr. Henry felt urged to express himself 
in this wise: 


“In the higher seminary this condition does confront us, 
namely, not a few students are lamentably deficient in a funda- 
mental knowledge of the language in which they must preach as 
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ambassadors of Christ. And if the laity have to listen to a ser- 
mon displaying the most obvious and elementary defects in 
English, they are likey to marvel at a six years’ course which 
sends out as a finished product such a glaringly imperfect piece 
of work.” 


The controversy quieted down, at length, and in consequence 
of many discussions held in this Seminary Department of the 
Association we saw an attempt made to give to sermon class the 
place it deserved. We had a lesson read to us; we took it to heart, 
and we hoped that as a result there would be a notable increase 
in efficiency, and our young priests would come out of the sem- 
inary with more e‘ocutionary training, not to say better preachers. 


But, lo and beho!d, even now in this year of grace, out of the 
blue comes this “brick-bat”. Dear Editor: (The writer goes on 
to describe his own status ; namely, that he is a practical Catholic, 
has served as Grand Knight and District Deputy of the Knights 
of Columbus, has done some writing and lecturing himself, that 
he yields to no man in his respect for the Catholic priesthood and 
believes them to be inteliectually, morally and spiritually the 
flowers of the world’s manhood.) But 


“My own experience,” says he, “of many years on the public 
platform has convinced me that it takes a great deal more than 
sincerity to make a good address or sermon. The best speech is the 
one best prepared. When a priest starts to preach on the mar- 
riage feast of Cana, for instance, and wanders on to the evils 
of bolshevism, touches on the school question, and concludes 
with a recital of the woes of Ireland,—it’s plain he hasn’t pre- 
pared a single thought. Take prospective converts to such ex- 
hibitions of disjointed drivel as I have heard at high Mass of 
Sunday? I wouldn’t dare. Many of our young people are at- 
tending non-sectarian institutions of learning. All they will ever 
learn now of their Church must be from the pulpit. At the 
feet of suave teachers these chi!dren of ours are learning mod- 
ernism, higher criticism, materialism, naturalism. Such chilling 
influences on their precious faith must be met and overcome with 
proper instruction. Yet how few priests preach in a way that 
will enlighten them. Isn’t it a pity that educated men, trained 
in the fertile fields of philosophy and theology, with human souls 
the price of their efforts, fail so utterly to ‘put across a single 
inspiring idea?” 
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He goes on to say that he spoke to a seminary professor, and 
the professor agrees with him on this point, but declares it is 
impossible to give proper training in eloquence to seminarians. 
Priests are commissioned to go forth and preach the Gospel. But 
to harangue, to scold, to rant, to frolic with abandon from one 
subject to another,—here his sensitive soul cannot bear to consider 
the sad condition of affairs any longer, and in his impatience, he 
cries out: “If they cannot or will not preach, let them go on with 
the Credo”! 

This very month, at the Annual Concursus of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo’s Seminary, Overbrook, His Eminence Cardinal Dougherty 
declared to his seminarians that they would be surprised if he 
made known to them the number of protests he has received 
during the past seven or eight years against the lack of elocution 
in some of his priests. The complaints are that so many priests 
are not understood when preaching or making announcements, 
sometimes not even heard. The trouble with the vast majority 
of our priests nowadays, I make bold to say, is that they do not 
preach at al!. They come dangerously near falling into the class 
Isaiah brands with the opprobrious epithet of muti canes. With 
hourly Masses on a Sunday, lengthy parish announcements, and 
the large number of Communions, there is time left merely for 
a perfunctory, hurried reading of the Gospel, and then, “on 
with the Credo.” 


It cannot be denied that our people are keen to see defects in 
our preaching, not through a spirit of captious criticism, but be- 
cause of a laudable ambition to have their priests among the 
most eloquent in the land. Their intense reverence for everything 
connected with the sacred ministry does not prevent them from 
judiciously discriminating between a well-prepared sermon and 
a jumble of half digested thoughts, for they are educated enough 
to distinguish between style and stupidity. The word of God is 
a jewel of great price. It is worthy of the loveliest setting. Surely, 
we are to take pains to add the charm of voice, beauty of com- 
position, and gracefulness of delivery to the message. The art 
of public speaking is cultivated by ministers. Their industry as 
a rule is very commendable, and it may without offense be held 
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up to some preachers of our own who place more reliance on the 
dabitur vobis than on the injunction ora et labora. And right 
here let us say: if indolent habits overtake the priest soon after 
he has left the Bishop’s hands, what zeal he had is soon smothered. 
If the priest squanders his time on daily newspapers and trashy 
magazines, there is produced in him a mental atrophy and spir- 
itual aridity, and what preaching he does lacks unction and per- 
suasiveness, no matter what training he received in the seminary. 
Ex abundantia cordis os loquitur. Without prayer and medita- 
tion there can be no: preaching worthy the name. We have only 
to remember in this connection the advice Cardinal Manning 
gives in The Eternal Priesthood; “The man preaches, not the 
sermon.” This is not the same as saying that the effectiveness 
of the sermon will not depend upon the preacher’s knowledge, 
the preparation he has made, and the care he takes in the pro- 
nunciation of. his discourse. Of course if we were all of us 
saints we would produce marvellous effects. But we who are not 
saints must cultivate the power of delivery and combat natural 
imperfections; knowing as we do that proper vocal delivery is 
essentially necessary to the great end of public speaking, the per- 
suasion, or at least the convincing of the hearer. 


Having prefaced with these considerations, to wit, the obliga- 
tion on us as priests to preach; the need of preparation for 
seminarians in training; a recital of some severe criticism di- 
rected against our preaching, and having made an attempt to lift 
all the blame from seminary training, permit me to set forth the 
plan followed in the seminary with which I am connected. I 
deprecate introducing the personal, but if the purpose of this 
our little conference is to have us learn something I can best 
succeed in my part by telling you what I do myself. For the 
past ten years I have had the training of seminarians in public 
speaking and homiletics and so I have perhaps some small right 
to speak. Remembering the dry, dull, uninteresting ordeal ser- 
mon class was for me in my own seminary days I honestly thanked 
God when I was appointed for the work, and set out with the 
determination to stir up the seminarians’ enthusiasm and spur 
them on in their ambition to become good preachers. 
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I endeavor the best I can to inject this enthusiasm into the 
class at the start of the school year and take pains to keep it up. 
What's wanted in a teacher of homiletics is enthusiasm, and 
what’s to be done on the part of the seminarians in class is 
preach, preach, preach. Elocution is an art. An art is acquired 
by study, training, experience. Art is made perfect by practice. 
We learn to preach by preaching. Back in philosophy class they 
must begin the training that is to fit them for their work of 
preaching. I begin with the philosophers. They make up the 
class of public speaking, to distinguish it from the sermon class 
which is for the theologians. Though the study of doctrine is 
ahead of them in the theology course, none too soon can they 
begin to familiarize themselves with the matter and form of what 
they wi!l later on preach. In a spoken discourse there is the 
“what” and the “how”. In the public speaking class I pay more 
attention to the “how”. I teach them clear enunciation or utter- 
ance, the need of pauses, and how emphasis be it of time or force, 
will bring out the meaning of what is said; for the niceties of 
modulation do make words mean what they say. Like music, 
the written word needs to be re-created in voice. Without the 
interpretation that is conveyed by voice, gesture, pause, the printed 
page is as incomplete as the score without the orchestra. 

Slovenliness of speech, and defects of pronunciation which they 
bring with them into the seminary are to be corrected in this 
course. Faults, such as not knowing how to control their breath- 
ing, evidenced in the impetuous, breathless way they deliver a 
speech; carelessness in their grouping of words, fai:ing to make 
sense-words, as we say; all these we are to set about correcting. 
Train them in clear articulation and natural inflection. These 
alone will secure them the advantage of being heard and under- 
stood. The correction of mistakes in pronunciation, and mis- 
takes in grammar, should not be considered exclusively the 
province of the professor of homiletics. This duty is incumbent 
on every teacher in the seminary. The very idea of a seminary 
is to plant the right seeds for future deve'opment. In theology 
class, or in Scripture class, or in any other class, make sure to 
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correct the student if he falls into such common mistakes as 
griev-yus for griev-us; heen-yus for hay-nus; dis’-course for 
dis-course’; tremend-yus for tremend-us; stupend-yus for stu- 
pend-us; lenth and strenth and all the rest. Where the recita- 
tion is being made in the vernacular, insist upon it that due re- 
gard is paid to correct expression and pronouncement. If we 
knew to what pains some public speakers put themselves to cor- 
rect defects in enunciation we would be shamed into more strict- 
ness with ourselves. I have it from an instructor in a School 
of Dramatic art that the late Archbishop Ryan would practice 
hours a day to improve his articulation of words. 


This class of public speaking for philosophers is not merely 
an elocution class. Though more attention is paid during this 
time to the pronunciation of a discourse, yet early as this I begin 
training them to read the Scriptures, especially the New Testa- 
ment, inteliigently and with impressiveness. The preacher must 
draw from the wisdom of God and not his own. The inspired 
language of Holy Scripture is the armory whence the sacred 
orator draws expression. As Rev. Dr. Chidwick once said, writing 
on this point ; “Holy Writ should glitter in his sentences, and shine 
from his paragraphs.” -To have such a knowledge of Holy 
Scripture at his command requires study and that is the reason 
I strive to put that atmosphere of preaching even in the phil- 
osophers’ elocution class. Let them be taught from the very 
start that the powerful preacher is the one whose sermon is filled 
with the word of God. It is a matter of wonder to see the little 
acquaintance some students coming into the seminary have of 
the Bible. Their knowledge of Holy Scripture is restricted to a 
few commonplaces, and these imperfectly remembered. Though 
training to be heralds of the Great King, they do not know His 
instructions. Some of these callow youth might be puzzled to 
know if St. Paul ever got an answer to that letter he wrote to 
the Ephesians. 

Now for the sermon class proper, the class in homiletics. As 
a son of St. Vincent, I have a penchant for “The Little Method”, 
—the “what”, the “why”, and the “how”. This is the plan in 
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sermon writing St. Vincent wanted us, his priests, to follow. They 
were to avoid the pompous method of those eloquent (?) preach- 
ers, whom he with some humor described as “not converting 
one singe sinner in a whole Lent or Advent.” The method 
St. Vincent devised is one founded on common sense. It is the 
method of a persuasive discourse, the which a sermon is, the 
method used by men who wish to persuade others to a certain, 
definite, practical course of action. What is it that an orator 
does in these circumstances? He tells his hearers definitely what 
it is he wishes them to do, he gives the reasons why, and lastly 
tells them how it is to be done. Its application to moral subjects 
is obvious. It can be made to fit dogmatic discourses as well. 
The mechanism of sermon making is much simplified by this 
“litte method”, and our seminarians will be trained in a simple 
direct way of preaching. 

At the beginning of the scholastic year the students find posted 
on the bulletin-board the list of subjects. The preaching of ser- 
mons begins with the first week of October. Sermons are de- 
livered in the chapel, and the preacher wears a surplice. Read- 
ing the Sunday Gospel and delivering a homily thereon; sermons 
for occurring feast-days, and on the fundamental truths, salva- 
tion, sin, death and judgment are the subjects for these set ser- 
mons. Nearing ordination, when the seminarian is more profi- 
cient, I have him preach on such topics as Catholic education, vo- 
cation, a series of sermons or Forty Hours’ Devotion, for trid- 
uums, novenas, etc. Two hours a week are allotted to sermon 
class. Two preachers are appointed for each class. They hold 
forth, on an average, for fifteen minutes with each sermon. The 
theologian is required to deliver at least three set sermons in the 
course of the school-year. But this is not sufficient. Two, three, 
or four are called to give ex tempore a short instruction or homily 
of about five minutes at each class. This means that every semi- 
narian will be called half a dozen times in the course of a year 
for an impromptu little homily on the Gospel or a short instruc- 
tion. Of course, the subject is announced days before; some- 
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times a plan in brief for their guidance is posted in the class 
room. My experience has shown me that very seldom is a man 
taken unprepared, which shows he has put himself to the trouble 
of getting something ready. This drafting of a little discourse 
every week, if it is not the same as de:ivering a real sermon, has at 
least exercised him in writing one. 

A practice in our seminaries, which is truly an adjumentum to 
the sermon class, is what is called Repetition of Prayer. Weekly 
is this exercise held. In chapel the director assigns a subject to 
the assembled seminarians. After a half hour’s meditation a 
seminarian is called upon to give an account of the thoughts that 
have occurred to him on the subject during prayer. So this, apart 
from its primary purpose of training in meditation, is really an 
adjunct to the sermon Ciass. 

Another thing that will be of assistance to the professor of 
homiletics is to take care to correlate class matter with the ser- 
mon subjects. We notice how difficult it is, as a rule, for the 
seminarian, and the young priest as well, to express himself in 
his mother tongue on doctrinal matter gone over in class in Latin. 
So, make it a practice to have impromptu little instructions on 
the matter recent:y done in class. The matter is fresh in his 
mind, and posessed of this copia rei, he is freed from some of 
the embarrassment that attends public speaking. Have the stu- 
dents appreciate in all this exercise that they are gathering mater- 
ial for future years in the ministry. Insist on them having cards 
or loose-leaf books always at hand and in class, in which they 
will jot down memoranda of homiletic ideas, and teach them to 
take note of anything they meet in their general reading that 
may likely be of use in the pu‘pit. The sermons of their younger 
days may not be fit to preach, but there will be much in them, 
solid facts and good i:lustrations that will have value for them 
in later years. 

A priest should be able to read the Gospel and the parish 
announcements with grace, intelligence and impressiveness. 
The way public prayers are read in many churches is an abomina- 
tion in the holy place. The reading of the Epistles and the Gos- 
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pels requires the best kind of elocution in their delivery. Their 
dignity and subtimity call for more than a perfunctory reading. 
They are more than mere texts for a sermon; they are in them- 
selves the greatest of sermons. And, read as they should be 
read, with care had for distinct articulation, variety of pitch and 
tone, with attention to pause and emphasis, are more effective 
oftentimes than our sermons. Elocutionary talent is not always 
an assurance of consummate ski!l as a preacher. The spiritual 
equipment is the dynamo whence power proceeds. The John 
the Baptists, who live on locusts and wild honey, and come out 
from the wilderness, speak with power; but the professor puts 
his hands in his pockets and speaks in a low confidential voice. 
We can never forget Canon Sheehan’s picture of Lacordaire, go- 
ing down into the crypts of the Cathedral that was still echoing 
with the thunders of his eloquence, and whilst the enthusiastic 
audience was fi:ing from the doors and every lip was murmuring: 
“marvelous”, “wonderful”, stripping himself bare and scourg- 
ing himself with the discipline, murmuring as each lash fell, 
Miserere mei, Deus. Diffidence instead of cocksureness ought to 
accompany the priest into the pulpit. The story of the inex- 
perienced young preacher who ascended the pulpit with a lofty 
air, forgot his sermon, descended humiliated, and was called 
aside afterwards by his Bishop who said to him: “If you had gone 
up into the pulpit with the humb!e demeanor you had coming 
down out of it, you might have preached a‘good sermon.”—Se non 
e vero e ben trovato. 

Have the seminarian understand that the crown of his endeavor 
must be to fit himself to be a powerful preacher, in view of the 
work that is to be done in this country in safeguarding the faith 
of our people. Enemies are all about us; “destroy the Church of 
God,” say they. Various means are tried, only one will be suc- 
cessful—weaken the faith. Scientific books, teachers in irreli- 
gious schools, even heterodox preachers of the Gospel, have hu- 
manized Jesus Christ so thoroughly that they have reversed the 
method of Eutyches, and eliminated the Divine in the Saviour. 
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The poison of worldliness is widespread ; it is most insidious and 
most fatal wherever it reaches, unless checked by the antidote. 
Importune, opportune, cum omni patentia et doctrina we must 
preach, lest our flocks are fed by false shepherds. Si non pavisti, 
occidistt, 

We must do our part in training the seminarians to be preach- 
ers, powerful in word and work, priests of God who will prove 


themselves faithful workmen, who need not be ashamed, rightly 
handling the word of truth. 








NEO-SCHOLASTICISM 


An Illustration of Its Method by Application to the 
Hylomorphic Theory 


VERY REVEREND GEORGE BARRY O'TOOLE, PH. D., S. T. D., RECTOR 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF PEKING 


When Incarnate Truth desired to bring home to His discip‘es 
the true function of a Christian scholar He spoke to them the 
following parable: “Therefore every scribe instructed in the 
kingdom of heaven is like to a man that is a householder, who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure new things and old.” (Matt. 
xiii:52) Nova et vetera! this is the watchword enshrined in the 
very name neo-scholasticism, a name which expresses our inalter- 
able conviction “that philosophy cannot completely change from 
epoch to epoch; that the truth of seven hundred years ago is still 
the truth of to-day; that out and out relativism is an error; that 
down through all the oscillations of historical systems there is 
to be met with a philosophia perennis—a sort of atmosphere of 
truth, pure and undiluted, whose bright clear rays have lighted up 
the centuries even through the shadows of the darkest and gloom- 
iest clouds.” (De Wulf’s Scholastic Philosophy, 1910, p. 161.) 

It is well-nigh half a century since the Catholic world was 
roused from its intellectua! slumber by the clarion call of the 
Aeterni Patris (1879). In that great encyclical Leo XIII called 
upon Catholic scholars to restore the “golden wisdom” of Aquinas 
and the Schools, but he warned them at the same time against the 
folly of slavish imitation. The new scholasticism was to purify the 
old go!d of its dross and to develop the traditional deposit of an- 
cient truth by synthesizing it with the established truths of modern 
science—vetera novis augere at perficere (Vincentius Lerinensis). 
The movement thus initiated spread with remarkable rapidity and 
soon assumed such proportions as to prove a source of alarm to 
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the Neo-Kantian philosophers of the Protestant world. This 
alarm they strove to conceal under an affectation of amused con- 
tempt. The non omnis moriar of scholasticism was greeted with 
jeers by men like Friedrich Paulsen, who attributed its new lease 
on life to “the patience of God and folly of men” or like Rudolph 
Eucken, who characterized its revival as an “attempt to put in 
reverse the wheel of the world’s progress.” Eppure si muove! 

The Protestant world imagined that it had buried scholasticism 
forever under a mountain of a ridicule, and when Lazarus came 
forth, stiil arrayed in the graveclothes it was filled with mingled 
mirth and consternation at the sight. This attitude need cause us 
no surprise. It was an inevitable corollary of the clash between 
two contradictory world-views, between Catholic heteronomy and 
Protestant autonomy ; between Aristotle and Aquinas on the one 
side, and Bacon and Kant on the other. In both camps it was 
sensed instinctively that what Eucken styles “the struggle between 
two worlds” had begun. 

The Protestant principle of self-determination has a twofold 
aspect: (1) positively considered, it is the principle of self-as- 
sertion, i. e., an affirmation of the ego’s alleged right to theorize 
as it will and to act as it will; (2) negatively considered, it is the 
principle of emancipation, 1. e., an intolerance of restraint which 
shatters the bonds, not only of tradition and authority, but even of 
logical necessitation itself, and which sweeps away all ties and 
precedents that conflict with individual volition. Such a principle 
destroys automatically all veneration for the past. Every Protes- 
tant thinker, in so far as he is consistent, is thereby committed to 
a radical policy of perpetual innovation; that is, to a wholesale re- 
jection of the past, which refuses to discriminate between true and 
false, or good and bad, but discards everything promiscuously. 
But let us allow Francis Bacon, the father of Protestant philoso- 
phy, to express this principle in his own words: 


“Tt is idle,” (he says,) “to expect any advancement in science 
from the superinducing and engrafting of new things upon old. 
We must begin anew from the very foundation unless we would 
revolve forever in a circle with mean and contemptible progress. 
(Novum Organum, Bk. I, Ch. xxxi.) 
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Again radical innovation of this sort, neo-scholasticism rises 


in protest to maintain that: 


“If reason be aught but a deceptive aspiration after the abso- 
lutely inaccessible, surely whatever has been brought to light, 
whatever our ancestors have unearthed and acquired in their 
pioneer labors cannot have proved entirely worthless to posterity. 
‘ Instead of eternally commencing over again the solution 
of the great enigma of nature and of consciousness, would it not 
be wiser to preserve our traditional inheritance and go on per- 
fecting it? Can it be better to let the intelligence live on its own 
personal and ever-incipient thought than on the accumulated wis- 
dom of centuries? Should we not be better employed in adding 
to that common fund of doctrine than in changing it every day 
—in the hope of attaching our names to some new system?” (Van 
Weddingen’s L’Encyylique de S. S. Léon XIII,” 1880. pp 90,91.) 


From this it would be a grave mistake to infer that scholasti- 
cism (whether new or old) is committed to the errors of authori- 
tarianism and traditionalism. Our philosophy subscribes unhesi- 
tatingly to the formula that authority is worth as much as its 
arguments and no more; and it values tradition solely for the dem- 
onstrable truth which the latter is found to contain. Its attitude 
towards the past, while always sympathetic, is never uncritical. 
In a word, it draws a sharp distinction between the natural truths 
of reason and the supernatural truths of faith and never fails to 
remember that “philosophy and the sciences are autonomous in 
this sense that in their case the supreme motive of certitude is the 
intrinsic evidence of the object they study, whereas in matters of 
faith the ultimate motive is the authority of God, the author of 
supernatural revelation.” (Cardinal Mercier—Manual of 
Scholastic Philosophy, I, pp. 22, 23.) 

Three methods of dealings with a subject such as this are pos- 
sible: (1) the genetic method might be used, and the present paper 
would then be devoted to a consideration of the historical origin 
and development of the neo-scholastic movement; or (2) the 
synthetic method might be chosen, and then this paper would at- 
tempt to give a conspectus of the whole doctrinal field of neo- 
scholasticism as well as to differentiate between its doctrinal con- 
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tent and those of mediaeval scholasticism and other philosophies ; 
or fina‘ly, (3) the analytic method might be adopted, and one par- 
ticular problem singied out as a means of exemplifying the neo- 
scholastic method through practical application. 

The writer of this paper does not feel himself competent to at- 
tempt an historical sketch of the origin and ramifications of the 
neo-scholastic movement. To do this effectively presupposes a 
thorough knowledge of the periodical literature. And lacking as 
he does this qualification the writer would be reduced to the neces- 
sity of mere:y epitomizing such works as De Wulf’s /ntroduction 
ala Philosophie Néo-scholastique, 1903, and Perrier’s Revival of 
Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century, 1909. Such a 
summary, however, would not be up to date and could scarcely 
serve any useful purpose. As for defining the position of neo- 
scholasticism on all the problems of philosophy, and differentiat- 
ing its stand from that of other philosophies, the program seems 
too ambitious for limitation to a single paper. We believe, there- 
fore, that instead of skimming lightly the surface of many prob- 
lems it will be more profitable and interesting to dig deeply into 
one. For this reason I shall ask your permission to confine my- 
self to the cosmological problem of matter and form as a concrete 
illustration of the neo-scholastic method, that is of a way in which 
the discoveries of modern physics and chemistry may be synthe- 
sized with the fundamentals of traditional scholasticism. 

In selecting the theory of matter and form the writer has been 
influenced by an intrinsic and an extrinsic reason. The intrinsic 
reason is that hylomorphism represents an application to the physi- 
cal world of what on the admission of all constitutes the most es- 
sential feature of scholastic philosophy, that is, the Aristotelian 
distinction of potency and act. The extrinsic reason is that the 
problem of matter and form is attracting considerable interest at 
the present time. ‘‘When a new book appears on scholastic cos- 
mology—how rare an event!—it is immediately searched for its 
attitude on the theory of matter and form.” (Vergil Michel, 
O. S. B.; Eccles. Rev., Sept. 1925, p. 241.) 

In the article from which these words are quoted Father Vergil 
raises several important questions regarding the validity of the 
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traditional hylomorphic theory in the light of the recent results 
of scientific research. The principal defect of his article consists 
in his failure to distinguish sufficiently between the purely scien- 
tific difficulties whose solution shou‘d be referred to the physicist 
or the chemist, and the strictly metaphysical difficulties which it 
is the philosopher’s business to solve. Father Vergil, of course, 
writes in both capacities ; but, as a philosopher, he is hypercritical, 
and as a scientist he is too dogmatic. His attitude towards hy- 
lomorphism is rarely constructive and he creates more doubts than 
he succeeds in solving. Hence we may apply to him the criticism 
which Cicero addresses to the Epicureans: “Cum perspicuis 
dubia debeatis illustrare, perspicua dubiis conamini tollere.” (De 
Finibus, iv:24) On the other hand, Father Vergil has done a 
good service in exposing the deplorable inconsistencies of scholas- 
tic philosophers on the subject of matter and form. And if.in 
the course of this paper I point out some of his own, I trust he 
will accept my assurance that it is done in a spirit of good will 
and with no lack of esteem for the person criticized. Though I 
cannot agree with the particular kind of concordism which he 
proposes at the conclusion of his article I sincerely commend him 
for having had the courage to attempt any solution at all. 

But why, some may ask, is this commendable? What is the 
use of trying to bring the philosophia perennis into alignment with 
the ephemeral theories of modern science? Physical science is 
stil largely fluent and not yet solidified into certainty. The dis- 
coveries of tomorrow will overthrow the views of to-day. Why 
not wait then until all the returns of research are in? Our an- 
swer to this is that the science of to-day, however imperfect, is 
immeasurably more definite and closer to the truth than either 
Greek science or mediaeva! science. Hence it is far better to ex- 
press our philosophy in terms of the first than to allow it to re- 
dren of our own times and unless we want to isolate ourselves 
main fossilized in terms of the other two.. Moreover, we are chil- 
and nullify the influence of our philosophy, we must speak the 
language of our times and translate scholasticism into terms in- 
telligible to thinkers whose categories are scientific. As for the 
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man who would have us wait until science has ceased to be fluent 
and knowledge is complete, he is like the foolish rustic of whom 
Horace sings: 


“Rusticus expectat, dum defluat amnis; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne_ volubilis aevum.’* 


The point on which my disagreement with Father Vergil is 
most fundamental is in reference to his contention that to argue 
by analogy from the dualism found in living nature to a similar 
dualism in inorganic nature is contrary to scholastic tradition. 


“The more recent scholastic application,” (he says,) “that pos- 
tulates one form for the substance that is made up of hetero- 
geneous particles of ether and proton and electron on the analogy 
of living substances, seems to depart rather widely from the older 
scholastic conception of the simple inorganic form.” (Cf. period- 


ical cited, p. 253.) 


To me this seems to be the precise antithesis of the truth; for 
from such knowledge as I possess of the writings of Aristotle I 
should say that the modern use of this analogy, which Father 
Vergil condemns, represents in reality a return to the original 
Aristotelian viewpoint. This I have always maintained, and I am 
pleased to note that Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., has re- 
cently given expression to the same opinion. 


J 

“Tt is more than reasonably certain,” (he says,) “that Aristotle’s 
dualism was founded upon observation of the organic world, and 
it is only from this that his dichotomy was applied to the inor- 
ganic world.” (Proceedings of the Amer. Cath. Philsoph. Assn., 
Jan. 5, 1926, p. 52.) 


Aristotle was a biologist and not a physicist like Archimedes. 
As such he was well acquainted with natural units of the organic 
world, that is, with mu‘ticellular organisms. Of the natural units 
of the inorganic world neither he nor the Schoolmen after him had 
any knowledge whatever. In consequence of this ignorance the 
mistake was frequently made of applying to the molar aggregates 


* Epistola II, ad Lollium. 
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of inorganic nature an analogy derived from the metistan units 
of living nature. This naturally brought their researches to an 
impasse; for the analysis applicable to a unitary being could not 
be applied to fortuitous aggregates of beings whose only unity was 
a logical oneness ascribed to them by the mind. 

It was not until the days of modern chemistry and physics that 
men came to know anything about the units of inorganic nature. 
This knowledge it must be owned is still far from being satisfac- 
tory and much of it is obscured in a mist of doubt and perplexity. 
Most scientists of the day recognize a hierarchy consisting of 
four kinds of inorganic units, the electron, the proton, the atom, 
and the (mono) molecule. Benjamin Moore would have us rec- 
ognize a fifth, namely, the multimolecule, whose component parts 
would consist of molecules held together by molecular or residual 
ralence (to be distinguished from the ordinary or atomic val- 
ence which holds together the component atoms of a monomole- 
cule)—Cf. Moore’s Origin and Nature of Life, 1912, p. 189. No 
one questions the status of electrons and protons as natural units, 
but the status of atoms, and particularly of molecules, as natural 
units has recently been questioned. If, for example, W. L. 
Bragg’s interpretation of the “space-lattices” of crystals obtained 
by X-ray analysis be correct, then crystals have no molecular 
structure; for the crystal-unit wou!d not be a molecule in the 
sense expressed by ordinary chemical formulas. Thus the crys- 
ta!-unit of sodium chloride is not NaCl but a complex of sodium 
atoms interwoven, as it were, with another complex of chlorine 
atoms. This does not exclude, however, the existence of molecu- 
lar structures in gases, liquids, and solids in the state of solution, 
nor does it prevent us from interpreting the crystal-unit accord- 
ing to Moore’s conception, that is, as a multimolecule in which the 
constituent atoms are he!d together partly by atomic valence and 
partly by residual (molecular) valence. The objections against 
the unity of the atom are even less serious. It seems to us, there- 
fore, that Father Vergil has not succeeded by means of these 
purely scientific objections in disproving the unity of the mole- 
cule and the atom. For even if we grant that crystals are desti- 
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tute of molecular structure, this does not prove that they lack a 
multimolecular structure. Hence we have only to fol!ow Moore 
by admitting, in the case of the crystalloids and colloids, the exis- 
tence of a unit more complex than the monomolecule, namely, the 
multimolecule, and Father Vergil’s preliminary objection becomes 
inconsequential. 

We maintain that there are no considerations either scientific 
or metaphysical which prevent us from regarding the atom as a 
substantial unit in which a complex of component protons and 
electrons are held together by a binding and defining entelechy 
(form) as free and distinct parts of a single whole; and similarly 
that there is no difficulty in the way of conceiving the molecule 
(monomolecule) as a substantial unit in which the component 
atoms are united as distinct parts in a common unity or totality by 
a unifying and specifying principle, to which the chemist gives 
the name of valence or affinity (i. e. considered under its static 
aspect as the structural factor in a molecule), and to which the 
philosopher may apply the Aristotelian term “entelechy”. Fur- 
thermore, we maintain that it is not against scholastic precedent to 
admit that as parts of the molecular unit of a compound the atoms 
retain their identity and their differentiation together with a cer- 
tain amount of autonomy or freedom; and that, in the same way, 
such precedent puts nothing whatever in the way of conceding 
limited autonomy and freedom of movement to the positive and 
negative electrons (protons and electrons) which compose an 
atom. 

This view does not meet with Father Vergil’s approval. In 
his opinion it diverges widely from what he calls “the older 
scholastic conception of the simple inorganic form” (i. e. of a 
compound) and the materia prima which “retained no determina- 
tion of the old forms” (i. e. of components). For does not the 
traditional scholastic view call for a more or less complete ex- 
tinction of the identity and autonomy of the elementary atoms 
that enter into the composition of the molecule of a compound? 
This question is best answered by the following quotation from 
St. Thomas: “In generatione mixti non fit expoliatio simplicium 
usque ad materiam primam; alias virtutes simplicium non reman- 
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erent in mixto, nunc autem manent.” (De nat. mat.,c 2.) In other 
words St. Thomas teaches expressly that when compounds are 
formed there is no simplification of the elements down to prime 
matter, the inference being that the components in a compound 
retain something of their original identity and complexity. Father 
Vergil himself gives this same citation in a footnote (p. 252), 
but there is no evidence that he weighed its significance or ap- 
preciated its bearing as a precedent in the case under considera- 
tion. , 

Moreover, if we keep in mind the fact that Aristotle’s starting 
point was living matter and that he transferred his hylomorphic 
dichotomy from the organic to the inorganic world, we shall find 
not ony traditional sanction for the view here advocated but also 
a key to the solution of another difficulty proposed by Father 
Vergil. For he contends that the assumption of atoms retaining 
their identity in a molecule is opposed to the scholastic doctrine 
of the unity of substantial forms. In other words, such a persis- 
tence of atoms in the molecule involves something more than the 
“obscure virtual permanence” of atomic forms, which is all that 
an orthodox scholastic can admit. Or, what comes to the same, 
this view implies an actual permanence of atomic forms in the 
molecule of a compound, and is therefore utterly irreconcilable 
with the scholastic tenet: “Nihil est simpliciter unum, nisi per 
formam unam per quam habet res esse.” (St. Thom., Sum. 
Fa. I, @ M%, &. 3 ¢.) 

Our answer is that the mere fact that the component parts of a 
multicellular-organism are endowed with a high degree of hetero- 
geneity, autonomy, and freedom of movement, by no means im- 
plies a plurality of forms. Aristotle firmly upheld the doctrine of 
the unity of substantial forms, but in his-eyes this in no wise 
conflicted with the fact which he observed in animate nature, 
namely, that the component organs of an animal or plant retain 
their identity and autonomy within the unity of the living organ- 
ism. Why indeed should the revolutions of electrons destroy the 
substantial unity of an atom when we admit that the circulation 
of blood-cells in a frog, or the cyclosis of the green plastids in the 
single cells of Vallisneria spiralis, is perfectly compatible with the 
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unity of one vital principle pervading the entire organism and 
informing every part? Why should the persistence of the com- 
ponent atoms in a molecule entail a plurality of forms when the 
distinction and differentiation of the parts of a metistan organism, 
v. g., cells, tissues, organs, and organ-systems, is not abolished by 
the fact that the organism is informed by a single soul, a single 
substantial form, a single binding, type-determining _ principle, 
which defines the organism and obstructs its dissolution? And 
must we not say that as Aristotle did not find it necessary to post- 
ulate a soul in every organ in order to explain the heterogeneous 
structure of the organism, so he would not have found it neces- 
sary to postulate a plurality of atomic forms in order to explain 
the heterogeneous structure of a molecule? 


Modern biology gives us a vivid picture of these two aspects of 
the multicellular. organism, that is, of stupendous diversity recon- 
ciled with consummate unity. We shall here quote from the sec- 
ond and third editions of Edmund Wilson’s great treatise on cy- 
tology and we ask the reader to bear in mind that even this pic- 
ture is incomplete; that beyond the autonomy of the tissue-cells 
there is the autonomy of the living components or organelles of the 
single ce:l; that even these microscopic components of a cell, such 
as the chromosomes and the plastids, possess the power of move- 
ment and a power of self-perpetuation by growth and division 
similar to that possessed by the cell as a whole: 


“In analyzing the structure and functions of the individual cell 
we are accustomed as a matter of convenience to regard it as an 
independent elementary organism or organic unit. Actually, how- 
ever, it is such an organism only in the case of the unicellular 
plants and animals and the germ-cells of the multicellular forms. 
When we consider the tissue-cells of the latter we must take a 
somewhat different view. As far as structure and origin are con- 
cerned the tissue-cell is unquestionably of the same morphological 
vaiue as the one-celled plant or animal; and in this sense the mul- 
ticellular body is equivalent to a colony or aggregate of one-celled 
forms. Physiologically, however, the tissue-cell can only in a lim- 
ited sense be regarded as an independent unit; for its autonomy 
is merged in a greater or less degree into the general life of the or- 
ganism. . . . It would of course be absurd to contend that the 
whole can consist of more than the sum of its parts. Yet as far 
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as growth and development are concerned it has now been clearly 
demonstrated that only in a limited sense can the cells be regarded 
as cooperating units. They are rather local centres of a formative 
power pervading the growing mass as a whole, and the physiolog- 
ical autonomy of the individual cell falls into the background.” 
(The Cell, 2nd ed., 1906, pp. 58, 59.) 

“That cells are elementary organisms having a high degree of 
independence is an obvious fact in the case of the protista and of 
the germ-cells of all higher organisms. It is hardly less obvious 
in the case of the blood-corpuscles, the wandering leucocytes and 
other separate cells in the multicellular body. It is certain also, 
as will later be shown (p. 1031), that in certain of the lower mul- 
ticellular types, including even such forms as sponges, hydroids 
and polyps, a highly differentiated multicellular body may be built 
up by the aggregation, of cells previously more or less completely 
separate. Further, it has been shown by Harrison, Burrows, M. 
R. and W. Lewis, and others, that small groups of muscle-cells, 
epithelia, connective-tissue-cells, embryonic nerve-cells and 
others, may be removed from the body and kept alive in suitable 
cultivation media in vitro, where they may continue to grow and 
multiply for long periods, in some cases for several years (p. 234) 
without loss of their specific character. Again it has long been 
known that in some of the higher plants, such as Marchantia, Be- 
gonia, or Torenia, a very small fragment of the body, perhaps 
even a single cel!, may give rise to a complete plant. 

“All this tends to support the conclusion that fundamentally the 
cell posesses in itself the complete apparatus of life, and to this 
extent tends to sustain Schwann’s general conception. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that under normal conditions the phy- 
sio‘ogica! autonomy of the tissue-cells is in considerable degree 
merged into the life of the organism considered as a whole. This 
is due to a process of integration and differentiation through 
which the tissue-cell often comes to appear’ as no more than a 
localized area of specific activity, provided it is true with the com- 
pete apparatus of cell-life and even capable of independent ac- 
tion within certain limits, but still remaining a part and not a 
whole.” (The Cell, 3rd ed., 1925 p. 102) 


Cells, then, may be added to the metistan organism or sub- 
tracted from it; and while merged in the unity of the latter they 
do wholly lose their identity, autonomy, or freedom of movement. 
Hence there is no difficulty in conceding similar prerogatives to 
atoms within the molecule whose substantial unity will not thereby 
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be impaired, provided, of course, the atom is conceived as having 
been reduced from the completely independent status of a subsis- 
tent whole to the subordinate status of an integrating part. Nor 
is the idea that affinity and valence in their static phase represent 
aspects under which the molecular entelechy is revealed to the 
chemist and that we must consequently recognize in these the 
manifestation of something analogous to the vital principle in or- 
ganisms, an original suggestion on the part of the writer. For as 
a matter of fact we find it clearly expressed in the writings of Al- 
bert Farges, one of the eariiest exponents of neo-scholastic 
thought : 


“To all appearances, therefore, this ‘elective’ affinity presents it- 
self to us as a vestige of that ‘idee directrice, that ‘formative prin- 
ciple,’ which is observed in living beings, for example, in the germ 
or embryo, where we see it not only fashioning its own organs ac- 
cording to an hereditary type by assimilating to itself the sub- 
stances which are suitable to its needs and eliminating those which 
have ceased to be useful to it, but also maintaining these organs 
after having constructed them, repairing any injury to them and 
even, at times, comp‘etely regenerating them when some accident 
destroys them. 

“Far be it from us to think of confounding elective affinity with 
an: inferior degree of spontaneity and life; here we have two dif- 
ferent species of activity which certain savants have been unable 
to identify save at the cost of a regrettable exaggeration; but we 
fully appreciate the fact that they have certain -rapproachements, 
for as Leibnitz has so well repeated after Aristotle, nature “is 
not saltatory in her procedure” (natura non facit saltum); she 
goes by gentle transitions from one species to another and mani- 
fests the unity of her plan by the features of resemblance which 
she stamps upon the two extremities of the scale of beings. In 
inanimate bodies, therefore, no less than in living beings, there 
is associated with a material and inert principle the activity of a 
formative principle; the chemical molecule, too, no less than the 
living cell is composed of Matter and Form.” (Matiére et Forme, 


1894, pp. 33) 


Father Vergil, however, objects to this analogy on the ground 
that “to argue on that basis is practically equal to reducing the 
organic to the plane of the inorganic” (p. 254), or in other words 
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is tantamount to an obliteration of the essential distinction be- 
tween living and non-living matter. To begin with we are enti- 
tled to call upon Father Vergil for some proof of this assertion. 
In the next place we may point out that he is inconsistent; for he 
himse!f advocates the application of the hylomorphic dichotomy 
to “the primitive distinct types of matter” (p.258), that is, to 
protons, electrons, and (perhaps) micro-atoms of ether. If to ad- 
mit hylomorphic dualism in atoms and molecules is to obscure the 
difference between organic and inorganic bodies, the same ought 
to be true of admitting it in protons and electrons. Finally, re- 
plying directly we may state that the essential distinction between 
organic and inorganic beings can be thoroughly vindicated with- 
out resorting to the unwarranted expedient of the neo-vitalists 
who make entelechy an exclusive attribute of living matter. 

Neo-vitalism is more extreme than the ultra-spiritualism of 
Descartes; for Descartes only spiritualized sense-perception, 
whereas Driesch virtually spiritualizes all forms of organic ac- 
tivity, the physiological no less than the psychic, by referring all to 
a “non-material agent” which he miscalls entelechy. Aristotle 
was no mechanist, but he applied his dualism universally, that is, 
to lifeless as well as living matter, and did not break the continuity 
between the organic and inorganic worlds. He thus escapes the 
criticism which even non-mechanists like Lloyd Morgan have 
urged against Driesch, that, namely, in the latter’s system, en- 
telechy is a deus ex machina which is inserted into nature ab- 
ruptly and unwarrantedly at the level of life (cf. Morgan’s 
Emergent Evolution, 1923, p. 12). Why, then, let neo-vitalistic 
prejudices make us disloyal to Aristotle? Our rightful place is 
the middle ground between the extremes of mechanism and neo- 
vitalism. We must defend the non-mechanical character of or- 
ganic life against the mechanists and the materiality of organic 
life against the neo-vitalists. Because the neo-vitalists happen 
to be right in saying that the mechanists are wrong, is no reason 
why we should hail them as brothers and fall on their necks and 
weep. For it is equally true that the mechanists are right when 
they say that neo-vitalists are wrong. 
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Driesch, it is true, borrowed the term entelechy from Aristotle, 
but in doing so, as he himself confesses, he altered the original 
signification. ‘The term,” he explains, “* * * * is not here 
used in the proper Aristotelian sense.” (History and Theory of 
Vitalism, p. 203.) To signify act as opposed to potency 
(dynamis) Aristotle makes use of two terms, namely, entelecheia 
(determination, definition, actualization) and energeia (operation, 
action, activation). He often employs both terms interchange- 
ably to denote the same reality, but they obviously differ in their 
connotation. For entelecheia connotes a reference to passive po- 
tency, whereas energeia connotes a reference to active potency. 
Aristotle, as a rule, respects this distinction. For example, where 
there is question of substantial and accidental forms, which are 
not dynamic but entitive acts (actualizations), Aristotle uses 
entelecheia and not energeia, which signifies a dynamic act (ac- 
tion). Hence in his famous Pert Psyches, we find him making 
frequent use of entelecheia as a generic term, applying it not only 
to the psyche or soul (vital principle) but also to inferior sub- 
stantial forms, namely, the mineral forms of inanimate beings. 

In his use of the term entelechy, therefore, Driesch differs from 
Aristotle in two respects: (1) because Driesch restricts entelechy 
to living beings and bases the difference between living and non- 
living beings explicitly upon the presence or absence of an 
entelechy; (2) because he takes entelechy out of the category of 
formal causes and puts it in the category of efficient causes by 
calling it an agent. ‘“‘Entelechy is an agent sui generis, non-ma- 
terial and non-spatial, but acting ‘into’ space.” (Driesch’s His- 
tory and Theory of Vitalism,” 1914, p. 204.) 

According to Aristotle all material beings (i. e. all the tri- 
dimensional units of nature whether living or lifeless) are re- 
ducib'e in the last analysis to two consubstantial principles, 
namely, entelechy and matter. Entelechy is the integrating de- 
terminant, the source of the unit’s coherence and of its differen- 
tiation from units of another type. Matter is the determinable 
and quantifying factor, which can enter indifferently into the 
constitution of this or that unit and in virtue of which a given 
unit is potentially-multiple and endowed with mass. In the 
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electro-chemical reactions of non-living substances (synthesis, 
analysis, and transmutation) entelechy is the variant and matter 
is the constant; in the metabolic activities of living substances 
(assimilation and dissimi-ation) matter is the variant and en- 
telechy is the constant. This persistent entelechy of the living 
unit or organism is what Aristotle terms the psyche (soul) or 
vital principle. 

It is the atomic entelechy, for example, which gives to one of 
the isotopes of Rubidium properties radica'ly different from those 
of its isobare, one of the isotopes of Strontium. Isotopes, it may 
be remarked, are chemical elements having the same qualitative 
properties but different atomic weights, or as E. Rutherford puts 
it, elements whose atoms have the same nuclear charge but a dif- 
ferent nuclear mass. Isobares, on the contrary, are chemical ele- 
ments having the same atomic weights, but specifically different 
properties (cf. J. C. McLennan’s article, Science, March 3, 1922, 
p. 222), or to adapt the interpretation of Rutherford, elements 
whose atoms have the same nuclear mass but different nuc‘ear 
charges (cf. Rutherford’s Presidential Address, Smithson. Inst. 
Rpt. for 1924, p. 178). 

Similarly, it is the molecular entelechy which makes a molecule 
of ammonium cyanate, NH, . O . C=N, an entirely different 
substance from its isomer urea, O:C:(NH.,)., though the ma- 
terial substrate of each of these molecu‘ar units consists of pre- 
cisely the same number and kinds of atoms. Hence the molecular 
entelechy finds expression in structural valence as understood by 
the stereochemist. Again it is the vital entelechy or psychoid 
which causes the fragment cut from a Stentor to regenerate a 
type of protoplasmic architecture different to the type regenerated 
by a fragment cut from another ciliate — say, Dileptus, — even 
though both fragments be placed in a common culture medium. 

In Aristotelian philosophy the vital principle, like all other 
entelechies (substantial forms), is a cause in the entitive but not 
in the dynamic order of things. Its causal efficacy is formal, not 
efficient: that is to say, it affects its material substrate, not by 
acting on it but by communicating to it its own reality — “Materia 
dicitur quod habet esse ex eo quod sibi advenit, id est forma.” 
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(St. Thom., De princip. nat.) It is not an agent, nor an energy, 
nor a force; it is simply a specifying type or actualization of mat- 
ter. The organism, for example, must be integrated, defined, and 
existent before it can operate at all. Hence the integration and 
specification of an organism by its vital principle is prior to all 
forms of vital activity. The soul is a constituent of being and 
not in itself an immediate principle of action. In fact, the soul 
is not even an entity (in the sense of a complete and separate 
being) but rather an incomplete entity or constituent of entity. 
It takes a complete entity to be an agent; and (excepting always 
the human soul) the vital entelechy is not an independent ex- 
istent and consequently not a spiritual agent which is somehow 
inserted into the organism. It is simply an incomplete being 
which has no activity or existence of its own but merely co- 
existence in the composite which it forms with its organism. The 
same generalization, mutatis mutandis, is applicable to all ma- 
terial entelechies, that is, to all substantial forms, including those 
of inorganic units. 


The foregoing remarks suffice to differentiate the neo-vitalistic 
from the scholastic position. They also refute the idea enter- 
tained by Father Vergil and many others to the effect that there 
is an equivalence between hylomorphic dualism and the modern 
dualism of energy and matter (p. 260). And finally, they dis- 
pose of the suggestion of Rev. Stephen Richarz, S. V. D., that 
“the vital principle of the scholastics’ may be the agent of 
evolution hypothecated by Orthogenesis”. (cf. Fort. Rev., Mar. 
15, 1926, p. 12g). The vital principle of scholastic philosophy 
can no more be an agent of the organism’s evolution than the 
roundness of the earth can be the active cause of its rotation. 
Of such attempts to substantialize component factors of the 
organic complex into independent factors of evolution Seba 
Eldridge has well said: 


“It is in most cases as fantastic an enterprise as would be 
the attempt to assign to some aspect of a material object — say 
the perspective of a tree--a causative efficacy in determining 
changes in that object. The most we can do is to affirm that 
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changes cannot be understood without taking all those factors 
into account.” (The Organization of Life, 1925, p. 10.) 


To show that the radical difference between living and non- 
living units is adequately safeguarded on another basis than that 
of the possession or non-possession of an entelechy, namely on 
the traditional ground of the distinction between immanent 
and transitive action, would carry us too far afield. We shall, 
therefore, refer the reader to pages 174-178 of a book by the 
writer where the following conclusion is reached : 


“The difference between transitive and reflexive action is not 
an accidental difference of degree but an essential difference of 
kind. In reflexive (immanent) action the source of the action and 
the recipient of the effect or modification produced by it are one 
and the same substantial unit or being. In transitive actions the 
receptive subject of the positive change is an alien unit distinct 
from the unit which puts forth the action. Hence a reflexive 
action is not an action which is Jess transitive; it is an action 
which is not at all transitive, but intransitive. The difference, 
therefore, between the living organism, which is capable of both 
reflexive and transitive action, and the inorganic unit, which is 
only capable of transitive action, is radical and essential”. (The 
Case against Evolution, reissue of 1926, p. 178.) 


But granting, some one may say, that there is perfect harmony 
between hylomorphism and the facts of physical science, it is 
after all only a theory which, so far at least as inorganic nature is 
concerned, rests on probable rather than demonstrative arguments. 
Mechanism can account equally well for the unities and varieties 
of the mineral world as revealed to us by physical science. Its 
explanation is simple and visualizable. It does not resort, as 
hylomorphism does, to what Wm. James calls “unrepresentable 
substances and principles’ —to entelechies, for example. Then 
why not borrow a page from Father Vergil’s book? Why not 
restrict hylomorphism to the wor:d of life or relegate it to protons 
and electrons? Why not accept a mechanistic explanation at least 
for the inorganic world and sacrifice as untenab!e the distinction 
between physical and chemical change (p. 252) and, consequently, 
our conventional distinction between chemical compounds and 
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physical mixtures? Why not throw overboard all “secondary 
qualities”, all specific properties, in a word, all qualitative dif- 
ferentiation of inorganic matter, admitting with Father Vergil 
that “it is no longer sufficient to appeal to the grosser differences 
apprehended by the senses in larger particles of matter” and that 
“the basic differences, not guoad nos, but quoad se, in material 
substances must be scrutinized in the light of what exact science 
tells us of them”? (p. 254). If we agree to explain “the differ- 
ences visible in the inorganic world by a reduction to the operation 
of primitive particles that are rich in their endowment of energy” 
(p. 257), we shall. have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
explanation is “in accord with the facts of science” (ibidem). 
Father Vergil, it is true, immediately protests that his view is “far 
removed” from the older philosophical atomism, but I trust he 
will pardon me for saying that the difference does not amount to 
much more than a transposition of that ancient error to a modern 
key. In all essentia’s it amounts to little more than the pluralism 
of the Epicureans who explained all change in the appearances of 
things by the mixture, separation, or interaction of unchanging 
elements. [ do not overlook the fact that for our substantial 
unities integrated by entelechies he has been kind enough to sub- 
stitute dynamically integrated unities of nature; I simply call 
his attention to the fact that this explanation still remains within 
the Epicurean categories of mass and motion. Forces such as 
gravitation, heat, light, magnetism, cohesion, affinity, etc., are com- 
mon to all forms of matter and cannot be the source of differen- 
tiation. As for the protons and electrons, which are by hypothesis 
the so:e subjects or recipients of these forces, they are supposed 
to be unchangeable corpuscles, which are monotonously alike. 
How then can this perfect and permanent equality give rise to the 
subordination, coordination, and quantitative (to say nothing of 
the qualitative) differentiation necessary to establish the order of 
inorganic nature? Entelechies are the ideas of divine art em- 
bodied in matter. Without them, or some equivalent, it is im- 
possib’e to explain what we see in nature; and this is why panthe- 
ists like Paulsen and Lloyd Morgan reject mechanism and insist 
on a world-soul immanent in material nature. 
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If mechanism lessened any of our difficulties, if it explained 
what hylomorphism left obscure, then Father Vergil's . position 
would be fully justified. But the contrary is true. It only in- 
creases them by making the riddle of nature still more perplexing. 
Instead of explaining change (the most common phenomenon in 
nature), it makes change impossible. Only real unities can be the 
subject of change and development but “if nothing is real (to 
borrow Piato’s phrase) but what we can squeeze in our fingers, 
then there are no units but protons and electrons (if indeed there 
would be these) and they remain the same through change, and 
because they do not alter there is no unit that alters and so no 
evolution.” (W. B. Joseph — The Concept of Evolution, 1924, 
p. 14). In other words, if a so-called unit is nothing more than a 
sum of changeless parts, it cannot change ; but if it contains some- 
thing more than its parts, namely, an integrating entelechy or idea 
of nature, then it can be the subject of change. Father Vergil 
himself exemplifies the impotence of mechanism to deal with 
change; for he denies the radical distinction between chemical 
and physical change (p. 252). Hence it is that he comes further 
to agree with the mechanists in their repudiation of the specific 
differentiation of chemical elements, and to associate himself 
with them also when like the atomists of old they make every 
chemical compound a mere mixtum ad sensum. This is logical; 
for Aristotle tells us that “a compound is a union of components 
that have undergone a change” (De Generatione, lib. I, c X.), 
and positive and negative electrons do not change. 


In fact, strictly speaking, mechanistic atomism is no explanation 
at all, and unless we realize with St. Thomas that “‘houses are not 
made of houses” and dig down into the vitals of reality by means 
of the Aristotelian analysis into potency and act, we remain for- 
ever on the surface of the problem and our would-be explanations 
become nothing more than continual restatements of the original 
problem upon an increasingly smaller scale. “As a wall,” says 

-aulsen, “is composed of bricks, so a brick in turn is composed 
of smaller bricks, until we finally reach bricks so small that it is 
no longer worth our while to trouble ourselves about their na- 
ture.” (Introduction to Philosophy, 2nd Amer. edit., Bk. I, c. it, 
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p. 210.) A. D. Sertillanges, a neo-scholastic author, excoriates 
in similar terms the present-day revival of physicism under a mod- 
ern scientific form: 


“Atomism, envisaged as a philosophy, ‘a lazy philosophy,’ Leib- 
nitz would call it (5th Letter to Clark), is indeed the outcome of 
a mental laziness which is unwiliing to emerge from the realm of 
the sensible. ‘The imagination,’ as the same thinker puts it, ‘is 
contented; one terminates one’s researches there; one fastens 
one’s meditation as with a peg; one is persuaded that he has dis- 
covered the primordial elements, a non plus ultra’ (4th Letter to 
Clarke). But how fallacious is this imagination! To suppose 
that in the depths of being, in the divine simpiicity of the ele- 
ments, we shall find reenacted the immense confused complexity 
of experience and its immediate data, that the visible actions of 
bodies are explained by invisible actions of the same order; that 
the ‘houses’ of nature are constructed of other smaller houses, 
piled upon or revolving about one another, this is indicative of a 
rather narrow type of mentality. Must not the ultimate prin- 
ciples be transcendent to the data? Will they not, so far at least 
as our empirical faculties are concerned, be shrouded ‘in impene- 
trable mystery’? One can give no account of the underneath 
of things without recurring to the beyond of experience. Hence, 
a priori, this underneath of things must be something inaccessible 
to our intuition and without the slightest fear of a mistake one 
may by a preliminary inquest rule out of court any and every 
system whose pretended solution makes an appeal to our imagina- 
tion. The imagination in this case can only be admitted in a sub- 
sidiary role to furnish for the pure idea imagery which embodies 
it (the idea), and by way of analogy with experience, in order to 
present to thought those interlacings which must be formed be- 
tween the mysterious threads of which the universal fabric is 
composed.” (Saint Thomas D’Aquin, 1910, II, pp. 2, 3.) 


Quantitative concepts like protons and electrons are easy to 
imagine and lend themselves quite readily to mathematical treat- 
ment. And yet, as we have seen, when one attempts to fall back 
upon them in order to explain such things as the “secondary quali- 
ties” of matter, mixtures, compounds, and chemical change, he 
succeeds only in throwing the whole subject into confusion. For 
if there are no idea-types incarnated in inorganic matter, then why 
are chemical substances (compound as well as simple) always 
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and everywhere manifested to us by clearly-differentiated, con- 
stantly-coherent, and perpetually recurrent groups of properties. 
Such chemical species as iron, sulphur, gold, mercury, lead, zinc, 
oxygen, hydrogen, water, and sodium chloride are readily recog- 
nizabie types that inevitably recur in spite of all vicissitudes and 
all exposure to conditions and influences which might conceivably 
tend to disrupt their qualitative solidarity or suppress their specific 
differentiation. Thus carbon emerges unchanged from a colorless 
gas like ethylene ; water reformed by the chemical union of oxygen 
and hydrogen is the same in specificity as the water which under- 
went dissociation to form those gases; the helium emerging from 
radium or uranium is specifically identical with helium in the 
isolated state, e. g., as found in the sun. Father Vergil tells us 
that given two kinds of uniform, unchangeable, and richly ener- 
gized electrons, all this is just what we should expect (p. 257). 
He does not say why it is just what we should expect. If he 
knows this secret he is the very man we are all looking for but 
whom we have never yet found; since most of us, I take it, would 
like to be enlightened on that particular point. At any rate, if it 
be true that mechanism represents the whole truth I for one am 
at a loss to understand the whence of qualitative differentiation 
in the inorganic world. Given the idea-forms of scholasticism, 
however, I can understand it. The following, if not a perfect, is 
at least a perfectly intelligible explanation. 


“All that which nature makes us see is determination, act, form, 
that is to say, realized idea. The proof of this is that there is a 
reversibility in knowledge. In derealizing the idea we rediscover 
it in ourselves. Why is the world at once real and thinkable if it 
be not because it is at bottom intelligible and because in the act 
of abstraction this bottom (or basis) of ideality discloses it- 
self? If knowledge is not a snare, at least from the point of view 
of representations; if ‘abstraction is not a lie,’ it must be acknowl- 
edged that the real is idea or offspring of the idea. The latter 
supposition, however, would be insufficient. At least to avoid 
going back to the separated ideas of Plato we must with Aristotle 
reintegrate the ideas in the things.” (Sertillanges — Op. cit., IL 
P- 4.) 

“We ourselves are nature, too; by virtue of our sensible being 
whence all knowledge comes to us we belong to that ocean which 
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when stirred by the wind of the vital actions lifts up its waves 
and with flashing crest illuminates sensation. The natural forms, 
then, are with themselves and with us. They have a double ex- 
istence: outside in matter; and in us who make of ourselves mat- 
ter in order to receive them.” (Sertillanges— Op. cit., II, p. 
104. ) 


Such is the scholastic explanation of qualitative differentia 
tion. It is perfectly compatible with whatever is positive in mech- 
anism, and is in conflict only with the dogmatic negations of the 
latter. The most we can say in favor of the mechanistic inter- 
pretation of nature is that the qualitative differences observed, 
e. g., between two chemical substances such as sulphur and carbon 
may be correlated with the number, arrangement, and motion of 
two kinds of immutable electrons contained in their atomic nuclei. 
There is no proof that this is so and still less that all qualitative 
differentiation is reducible “without residue” to the spatial and 
dynamic relations of such corpuscles. The solar system does not 
reveal itself to us through the medium of an indivisible complex 
of qualitative properties. All we see in it is an orderly aggregate 
of discrete bodies integrated by the common mass-property of 
gravity and differentiated quantitatively (not qualitatively) into 
various:y moving rings, satellites, planets, comets, etc., and a cen- 
tral star. Hence there is no evidence that mass, number, arrange- 
ment, and motion can, of themselves, generate any other than 
quantitative differentiation. 


The modern tendency to translate the abstractions of physical 


science into negations is rightly challenged by Father Coffey. Phys- 
ical science considers only what is measurable in quantitative terms. 
Hence arises its predilection for the “primary” as distinguished 
from the “secondary” sense quatities; for the former (e. g., ex- 
tension, motion, etc.) are more amenable to quantitative or mathe- 
matical calculation. Hence physical science either abstracts alto- 
gether from the “secondary” qualities (such as, color, sound, sen- 
sible heat, etc.), or it considers only their quantified aspect; and 
thus by abstraction constructs for us a world totally impoverished 
of quality and presenting nothing but quantitative differentiation. 
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It would be a great mistake to equate this abstract construct of 
physical science with the concrete world of reality or to make it 
the test of the objectivity of our “secondary” sense percepts. To 
do so is to betray complete ignorance of the epistemological foun- 
dations of physical science. 


“Yet this,” (says Father Coffey,) “is undoubtedly the procedure 
which has led many physical scientists in recent times to build on 
their perfectly legitimate hypothesis regarding the nature of light 
and heat and sound and other physical realities, such as chemical, 
electric, and magnetic energies, in the external domain, the dis- 
tinctly philosophical and epistemological theory that this domain 
consists solely of a reality (aether) or realities (atoms, electrons, 
ions, etc.) endowed with primary qualities, motion, volume, con- 
tinuity or discontinuity, dimensional limits, or figures, etc., and 
that the secondary sense qualities are subjective, internal, con- 
sciously apprehended effects produced by the primary qualities 
and their insensible modes in the perceiver.” (Epistemology, 
1917, vol. II, p. 132.) 

“The secondary qualities as they exist externally are qualities 
of a reality which has also the primary qualities of extension and 
motion. Those secondary qualities have therefore externally a 
quantitative side. And it is perfectly legitimate for the physical 
scientist to conceive and interpret this aspect of them in terms 
of the primary qualities, e. g., of extension and motion. But this 
does not justify either the scientist or the philosopher in conclud- 
ing that externally they are merely extension and motion or that 
they have not externally the qualitative differences which sense 
consciousness detects (p. 134). * * * It may, perhaps, be 
true that the external reality of “redness” involves insensible aether 
undulating at a certain rate and we may perhaps be said to know 
this; but we cannot be said to know that the external reality of 
redness is this alone or to know the external reality of insensible 
aether and undulations better than we know, e. g., a field of pop- 
pies to be really external to us and to have a characteristic or 
quality the reality of which consists partly at least (whatever be 
its total reality) in appearing to our sense consciousness in ex- 
ternal perception as ‘redness’. Yet it is a common procedure with 
many modern writers on sense perception to start from the nature 
of external physical realities as conceived by scientists through 
such quantitative concepts as those of atoms, electrons, aether, 
undulations, etc., concepts formed from the primary sense quali- 
ties as present to consciousness, and to infer that because the ex- 
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ternal correlates of the secondary sense qualities present to con- 
sciousness have been interpreted by scientists through such con- 
cepts, and when so interpreted are of course unlike these second- 
ary or proper sensibles, therefore these latter as perceived cannot 
be in the external domain at all but must be merely organic or 
psychic states of the perceiver. Such writers attribute to physical 
science an achievement of which it is innocent: they seem to think 
that it has made us more certain of the external reality of atoms, 
electrons, aether, undulations, etc., than we are of the external 
reality of sensibly perceived motion, extension, shape, number, etc., 
from the (primary sense) percepts of which those concepts have 
been formed,” etc. (Op. cit., IL., p. 135.) 


It is worthy of note that many of the great scientists of the day 
are conscious of these epistemological limitations of physical sci- 
ence to which Father Coffey refers. Thus Sir Ernest Rutherford 
says: 


“The atom is naturally the most fundamental structure pre- 
sented to us. Its properties must explain the properties of all 
more complicated structures, including matter in bulk, but we 
may not, therefore, be justified in expecting that its processes can 
be explained in terms of concepts derived entirely from a study 
of molar properties. The atomic processes may be so funda- 
mental that a complete understanding may be denied us.” (Smith- 
son. Inst. Rpt. for 1924, p. 176.) 


Rutherford, by the way, does not share Father Vergil’s enthusi- 
asm about “primitive particles that are rich in their endowment 
of energy.” He tells us that an electron only develops free 
radiant energy when it falls from a superficial position of un- 
stable equilibrium to a position of stable equilibrium nearer to the 
atomic nucleus and so converts its potential energy into radiation. 
Hence he says that “there is by no means the same certainty to- 
day as a decade ago that the atoms of an element contain hidden 
stores of energy” (p. 180) and concludes that “the presence of 
a store of energy ready for release is not a property of all atoms, 
but only of a special class of atoms like the radioactive elements 
which have not yet reached the final state of equilibrium.” (p. 


181.) 
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All compromises are dangerous; for once principles are admit- 
ted we cannot arbitrarily limit their application. And apropos 
of this reflection there is one final remark which I should like to 
make regarding Father Vergil’s compromise with mechanism. He 
seems to think that the unity of the living organism is an im- 
pregnable citadel to which we can retire with perfect security 
leaving the mechanist in unchallenged possession of the inorganic 
world. The following citation from Wilson, the great cytologist, 
will serve to show how false is this sense of security and how 
futile it is to attempt to forbid the application of mechanistic 
principles to the organic world once their application has been 
conceded in the realm of the inorganic: 

“This (i. e. the solidarity of the multicellular organism), how- 
ever, is not subversive (as some writers have assumed) of our 
fundamental conception of the cell-state. It is paralleled by the 
integration and division of labor seen in such organisms as the 
Pennatulaceae (e. g. Renilla) or the Siphonophora which are un- 
doubtedly colonies of simpler individuals yet display a high de- 
gree of individuality considered as wholes. We shall therefore 
proceed upon the assumption, if only as a practical method, 
that the multicellular organism in general is comparable to an as- 
semblage of Protista which have undergone a high degree of in- 
tegration so as to constitute essentially a cell-state.” (Op. cit., 
1925, p. 103.) 


As previously noted the struggle against the mechanism of 
Spencer and Haeckel is by no means confined to the scholastic 
camp. Men like Wm. Wundt, Henri Bergson, S. Alexander, 
Conwy Lloyd Morgan, R. W. Sellars, and G. H. Parker, though 
in some respects far-removed from scholasticism, have been led 
to attack mechanism along lines more or less similar. We select 
Lloyd Morgan’s version of the “new” philosophy as a typical of 
this modern reaction. The latter in his Emergent Evolution 
recognizes in nature an ascending scale of more and more com- 
plexly organized units starting with protons and electrons at the 
bottom and culminating in the human organism at the top. At 
each higher level of this cosmic scale we find higher units formed 
by coalescence of the simp‘er units of a lower level. These higher 
units, however, are something more than a mere summation of 
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the lower units; for in addition to additive properties that can bx 
predicted from a knowledge of the components, they exhibit gen- 
uinely new properties which not being mere sums of the prop- 
erties of the component units are not predictable on that basis. 
This view, he assures us, while opposed to mechanism, has no 
kinship with neo-vitalism; for it refuses to allow the insertion 
of any entelechy, elan, or other “alien influence” into the scheme 
of things at the level of life. It will, however, be best to hear him 
expound his own system: 


“A simple and familiar illustration,” (he says,) “must suffice. 
When carbon having certain properties combines with sulphur 
having other properties there is formed not a mixture but a new 
compound, some of the properties of which are quite different 
from those of either component. Now the weight of the com- 
pound is an additive resultant, the sum of the weight of the com- 
ponents ; and this could be predicted before any molecule of car- 
bon-bisulphide had been formed. One could say in advance that 
if carbon and sulphur shall be found to combine in any ascer- 
tainable proportion there will be such and such weight as resultant. 
But sundry other properties are constituitive emergents which (it 
is claimed) could not be foretold in advance of any instance of 
such combination. Of course when one has learnt what emerges 
in this particular instance one may predict what will emerge in 
that like instance. One has learnt something of the natural plan 
of emergent evolution.” (Emergent Evolution, 1923, pp. 2, 3.) 
He lays it down as a principle that emergence involves contin- 
uity : “There may often be resultants without emergence ; but there 
are no emergents that do not involve resultant effects also. Re- 
sultants give quantitative continuity which underlies new constit- 
uitive steps in emergence. . . . It may be said, then, that 
through resultants there is continuity in progress ; through emer- 
gence there is progress in continuity.” (Op. cit., p. 5.) He rejects 
mechanism for the following reasons: “The essential feature of 
a mechanical—or, if it be preferred, a mechanistic—interpreta- 
tion is that it is in terms of resultant effects only, calculable by 
algebraic summation. It ignores the something more that must 
be accepted as emergent. It regards a chemical compound as only 
a more complex mechanical mixture, without any new kind of 
relatedness of its constituents. It regards life as a regrouping of 
physico-chemical events with no new kind of relatedness ex- 
pressed in an integration which seems, on evidence, to mark a new 
departure in the passage of natural events.” (Op. cit., p. 8.) The 
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gist of his contention is “that such an interpretation is quite in- 
adequate. Resultants there are; but there is emergence also”. (p. 
8.) He also rejects neo-vitalism saying that “if vitalism con- 
note anything of the nature of entelechy or. elan—or any inser- 
tion into physicochemical evolution of an alien influence which 
must be invoked to explain the phenomena of life, . . . . it 
is explicitly rejected.” (p. 12.) 


In this system two kinds of material properties are distin- 
guished: (1) additive (quantitative) properties called resultants ; 
(2) constituitive (qualitative or specificative) properties called 
emergents. The former are foreshadowed by the properties of 
the simpler units or components and are therefore predictable; 
the latter are unprecedented and therefore unpredictable. This is 
the very thesis that Farges develops in his Matiére et Forme; and 
and if Morgan’s premises are pursued to their logical conclusion 
they lead inevitably to hylomorphic dualism. Or to put it more 
precisely, they do so, provided the reasoner in the case appreciates 
the Aristotelian distinction of act and potency and is not side- 
tracked by that crude error which the embryologist styles pre- 
formation or encasement, and which St. Thomas calls the latita- 
tion of forms in matter. The additive properties (resultants) are 
based on quantifying matter which is the principle of continuity. 
The specificative properties are rooted in the qualifying entelechy 
(substantial form) which is the principle of novelty. For to use 
the words of St. Thomas: “Quantitas se tenet ex parte materiae, 
qualitas ex parte formae.” (in-4 Dist. 12, p. 1, a. 2) In fact, en- 
telechy itself is an emergent of matter, not indeed a secondary 
emergent like the specificative properties, nor a tertiary emergent 
such as dynamic or functional activity, but a primary emergent 
and constituent of matter, that is, an internal actualization of mat- 
ter itself. Or, as scholastic terminology phrases it, entelechy or 
substantial form is not an actus perfecti which enriches an al- 
ready-constituted subject by superadding a secondary degree of 
act (facultative energization) or a tertiary degree of act (operative 
action), but an actus imperfecti or primary determination, which 
constitutes the subject in its own proper nature. The Aristotelian 
entelechy, then, is not an extrinsic or alien principle inserted into 
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matter, but an intrinsic actuation educed from the potentiality 
of matter and constituting it in some determinate species of |iv- 
ing or non-living beings. In a word, the primary specification of 
matter which we call entelechy or substantial form is an emergent 
of matter in all units of material nature from the atom of hydro- 
gen to the highest multicellu‘ar organism, the human entelechy 
or soul being the only non-material insert from without. If, then, 
we prescind from the human soul, Morgan’s statement of the 
question is in perfect harmony with the scholastic viewpoint. To 
deduce from it the hylomorphic dualism of Aristotle we have only 
to employ Farges’ reasoning with reference to the formation of 
chemical compound : 


“The matter remains invariable in ponderable quantity ; 
“The specific properties change. 


“Have we not the right to conclude that in the bodies that 
come under our observation: 


“The material principte persists ; 
“The specific (or formal) principle changes? 


“And may we not likewise conclude that bodies are formed of 
this twofold principle, material and formal; and that our phi- 
losophical thesis of matter and form, taken from this altogether 
general point of view, is nothing more than a translation into 
metaphysical language of the best attested facts of modern 
science.” (Op. cit., p. 31.) 


It is, moreover, a splendid tribute to the objectivity of the pre- 
mises of this argument to find them defended by a thinker wholly 
exempt from scholastic preposessions. Morgan, the Spinozan 
pantheist, arrives at the same conclusion as the scholastic, that, 
namely, nature is revealed to us as materialized ideality. But 
while he explains this by means of world-soul, the scholastics (ac- 
cepting what is true in the pluralism of the atomistic monists) ex- 
plain this materialized ideality as a manifold of idea-forms 
realized in matter. 


At all events the basic conclusion (on which hylomorphic dual- 
ism and pantheistic monism agree) seems inescapable, except, as 
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we have said, for minds that are unable to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of potency and act. Minds of this type can only conceive 
emergence after the analogy of a jack-in-box. They therefore 
either reject causation altogether, or conceive every cause as con- 
taining all of its effects performed within itself, after the analogy 
of a Chinese ivory ball having its interior carved into a series of 
diminishing replicas of itself. Such mentality is fallow ground 
for mechanism, but St. Thomas does not pay it a very high com- 
pliment: “Quidam posuerunt . . . im materia latitationem for- 
marum. Et hoc accidit eis ex ignorantia materiae quia nes- 
ciebant distinguere inter potentiam et actum.” (Summa Theo- 
logica, 1, q. 45, a. 8. c.) 

Mechanism is a damnosa haereditas bequeathed to modern 
science by .the Reformation. Francis Bacon, the Father of 
Protestant philosophy, established mechanism by ostracizing from 
science final and formal causes and leaving only matter and me- 
chanical causes—‘“But of these (i. e. the four Aristotelian causes) 
the final cause corrupts rather than advances the sciences. The 
discovery of the formal is despaired of.” (Novum Organum, Bk. 
II, c ii.) He sneered at final causes as being like the Vestal 
Virgins dedicated to God and barren; and concerning formal 
causes he remarks: “‘As regards substantial forms (man only ex- 
cepted ... )—substantial forms I say—are so perplexed and com- 
plicated, that it is either vain to inquire into them at all or such 
inquiry as is possible should be put off for a time and not en- 
tered upon, etc.” (De Argumentis, Bk III, ch. ii.) “But it is a 
far greater evil,” he says criticizing the Aristotelians, “that they 
make the quiescent principles, wherefrom, and not the moving 
principles, whereby, things are produced, the object of their con- 
templation and inquiry.” (Novum Organum, Bk. I, ch. lxvi.) 
And previously he refers to “Aristotle who corrupted natural 
phitosophy by his logic . . . by the frigid distinction of act 
and power.” (Novum Organum, Bk. I, ch. xiii.) This Ba- 
conian cant is still the religion of natural science and its dogmas 
are still rehashed in scientific circles with monotonous unorigi- 
nality. Baconian mechanism, it is true, has done but little harm 
to the physical sciences whose formal object is the study of 
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matter and motion by means of mathematical analysis. To the 
biological sciences, however, it has proved a veritable strait-jacket, 
impeding the study of organic teleology and producing weird con- 
tortions in psychology. Science progresses here only to the ex- 
tent that it manages to throw off its tyrannical Baconian shackles 

These few and not too well-knit reflections on the problem of 
matter and form are offered as a rough illustration of the neo- 
scholastic method of synthesizing the old and the new. As the 
development of this theme offorded no opportunity for consider- 
ing the pedagogical side of the problem of modernizing scholasti 
cism, it will be permissible, I trust, for me to subjoin a few prac- 
tical reflections relating to that aspect. These for the sake of 
brevity I shall cast in the form of the following threefold recom 
mendations: (1) Know your own philosophy (a variation of the 
old theme: Gnothi s’auton!); (2) Have first-hand knowledge of 
your philosophical opponents (Cognosce hostenv!); (3) Keep in 
touch with the latest discoveries and developments of natural 
science. 

(1) Know your own philosophy: Get background by.studying 
scholasticism and its relations to other systems as these are re- 
vealed in history; to this end the perusal of histories of scholas- 
ticism and histories of philosophy are indispensable. For content, 
study Aristotle and St. Thomas in the original text, or, at least, 
in translation; be conversant with our best modern authors such 
as Mercier, Pesch, Sertillanges, and Coffey; and do not be indo- 
lently content with boiled-down epitomes or predigested versions 
of scholastic philosophy. If this advice be heeded the teacher 
comes to know “what is the breadth, and length, and height, and 
depth” of that sublime philosophy which it is his privilege to ex- 
pound. But if he neglects it he will be like the man of St. James’ 
simile who after an all-too-hasty glance in the mirror, “went his 
way and presently forgot what manner of man he was.” He will 
probably teach Cartesianism, or Kantianism, or mechanism, under 
the delusion that it is scholasticism; or what is quite as bad he 
will peddle a debased counterfeit, and dishonor true scholasticism 
by dignifying his degenerate, devitalized, eviscerated version with 
its name. 
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(2) Know your adversaries: here are pseudo-critics who 
get their knowledge of authors exclusively from book reviews. 
Their refutations are generally inconsequential ; they seem to have 
a passion for fighting men-of-straw. All their logic can be para- 
lyzed by the simple question: “Have you read the book?” Let 
us keep ourselves out of this class by always going to original 
sources of information. Besides, fas est ab hoste doceri. What 
the thinking world of to-day needs most piteously is our great 
philosophia perennis. Yet couched in Latin or in latinized Eng- 
lish, it must remain for that world a sealed book. We must learn 
to express it in the vernacular, and acquaintance with the termi- 
nology of contemporary philosophers and scientists is one of the 
most effectual means of accumulating a suitable vocabulary. We 
must remember, too, that nothing is gained by “slaying the dead,” 
and that ancient errors deserve less attention than modern ones. 

(3) Keep in touch with the facts of modern science: Greek 
mythology tells of a giant Antaeus who was the son of the earth 
and the sea. He was invincible so long as he kept his feet on 
the earth. But Hercules discovering the secret of his strength 
lifted him off the ground and strangled him. So it is with our 
philosophy. It always remains earth-born, even though it hold 
communion with boundless infinity. Its highest and purest meta- 
physics has at one time or other been abstracted from the material 
data of sense—Nihil in intellectu nisi prius fuerit in sensu. As 
long as scholastic philosophy keeps its feet on the terra firma of 
ascertained scientific facts, so long will it be invincible. But if it 
alienate itself from the sciences and lose its foothold on the solid 
ground of scientific fact, there will be no need of a Hercules to 
strangle it; for it will die of its own inanition. 

Teachers of scholastic philosophy, a serious duty confronts 
you here. The Church needs the defence of a philosophy that 
stands on its own feet and not on those of faith. She will not 
and cannot accept the aid of any other kind. Catholic professors 
of philosophy must give their students a staff to lean on, and not 
a reed. If the young priest emerging from our seminaries can be 





floored in five minutes by the average scientific rationalist ; if the 
metaphysics we have taught fails to safeguard the faith of a stu- 
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dent entering a modern university: then to what shall we ascribe 
such failures if not to our own indolence as teachers? Are we 
not fitter to grapple with the wolves of error than the immature 
minds under our care? Then why leave the whole battle to them? 
How shall we dare to face the Good Shepherd if like indifferent 
hirelings we have no care of the sheep? 

But defensive tactics are not enough. Truth demands a victory. 
The philosophia perennis is no mere aegis: it is living Truth nour- 
ished by the facts of history and science. And if as ought to be 
the case, that philosophy so lives and is so nourished in your indi- 
vidual mind, then do not hestitate to come to grips with error, 
however formidable its appearance may be. Our duty is not to 
stand idle upon the rock of Catholic certainty. In that seething, 
shifting sea of human thought which girds the tranquility of the 
rock there are fish to be saved by our dialectic nets from the end- 
less turmoil of its demoralizing uncertainty. Then, in God's 


name: Duc in altum; hoc est, in profundum disputationum! (St. 
Ambrose. ) 
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THE SEMINARY LIBRARY . 
REVEREND ALBERT O'BRIEN, O. F. M., ST. BONAVENTURE’S SEMINARY, 
ST. BONAVENTURE, N. Y 


It is not without good reason that Bishop Hedley remarks, 
“Accuracy is not a mark of the ecclesiastical mind.” It is of 
course true that many people seem to expect the priest to be a 
sort of walking encyclopedia, but it is likewise true that many a 
priest permits himself to speak freely, and even authoritatively, 
of subjects quite beyond his ken. He quotes freely and is slow 
to admit that he has not looked into that particular subject at 
all. Be it noted at the outset this paper is not a plea for the ex- 
tension of the curriculum but rather a plea for those things which 
will assist our seminarians to become priests who are scholars 
and lovers of things scholarly. 

St. Paul tells Timothy, “Attend unto reading, to exhortation, 
and to doctrine. . . . Meditate upon these things, be wholly in 
them. Take heed to thyself and to doctrine; be earnest in them. 
For in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and them that 
hear thee.” (I Tim. 4, 13-16.) Evidently St. Paul seems to 
think that a priest must be a man of books. Dennis, the Areopa- 
gite, reiterates this too when he says, ““To say of anyone that he 
is a priest is to imply that he is a man highly proficient in all sa- 


’ 


cred sciences.” Indeed this point needs no argument, for if the 
priest is to be one who shall so speak “ut veritas pateat, ut veritas 
placeat, ut veritas moveat”, as St. Augustine says, how can he be 
other than a man of books? 

Yet we know that our seminarians are not generally lovers 
of books, and as the seminarian, so the priest. In every class 
there will be some who rejoice the hearts of their professors by 
the interest they take in their classes, but is one rash in assert- 
ing that these are in the minority, that the great majority are 
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looking forward eagerly to ordination as to a day when they shall 
be through with studying? Even the examinations of the junior 
priests, intended to continue the spirit of study, entails naught 
else but a hasty eleventh-hour skimming through various com- 
pendia in order to pass the examination somehow. We may 
blame the spirit of the times; we may blame the exigencies of 
parish work; we may blame a thousand and one things, but ulti- 
mately the blame comes back to the seminary. Will the semi- 
narian ever come to know and love books, when his professor 
requires of him a parrot-like recitation? Must the student re. 
flect the opinions of his professor, and be himself void of any 
original thought? Fortunately this is not true of all professors, 
but there are only too many whose hearts would be glad to see the 
seminary body think alike, pray alike, act alike. These forget 
that God has made no two minds alike any more than He has 
made two bodies alike. Out of conflict comes strength, and this 
is true of mind as well as of body. 


To secure a schoiarly attitude of mind in the student the pro- 
fessor can have no better ally than a good working library, ac- 
cessible to all and attractive to all. With its aid he can do much 
to make of each seminarian a student and a scholar; without it he 
can do little if anything. I have no doubt that every seminary has 
its library. I likewise have no doubt that in only too many cases 
the library is like the ivy that clothes the exterior walls of the 
building, attractive to the eye but of little further use. It was 
included in the original plans of the seminary and some care was 
exercised in the beginning to see to it that the shelves became 
filled sooner or later with books. This accomplished not much 
more has been done. Instead of being a living and vital factor 
in the intellectual life of the seminary, it is at most dormant if 
not altogether dead. 

The test of a good library may be embodied in the following 
queries : 

Do the books fit the needs of the seminarians? Can the library 
grow? Is it adequately classified and indexed? Is there a 
pamphlet collection? Are old magazines accessible? Do the 
seminarians know how to make use of the library? Is it the 
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center of scholastic activities? Is it attractive? Is the librarian 
capable of intelligent administration ? 

A survey of our present library conditions would be very in- 
structive and it is to be hoped that such a survey will be under- 
taken at some not far distant date. It is probably true that the 
books in the usual seminary library more or less fit the needs 
of the students. Whether these books are up to date is quite an- 
other question. Modern questions have arisen, however, and mod- 
ern ways of answering old questions. The seminarian is being 
prepared to stand before the modern world and the question of 
organic evolution is of more importance to him than the mediae- 
val one concerning the revolutions of the sun and the earth. New 
questions in social and individual morality confront us now. Are 
these discussions available to our seminarians? 


There are various difficulties in the way preventing us from 
keeping our libraries up to the mark. One of these is that our 
housing facilities were not constructed with an eye to future 
growth. The space allotted was too small and it cannot be ex- 
tended without interfering too much with other parts of the 
building. Then the question of finances is always to the fore. 
Why should not the library receive due recognition in the ap- 
portionment of the annual budget? If this is insufficient, a broad- 
minded plea to the seminarians would certainly arouse their co- 
operation, even if only in the form of an annual personal tax of 
five or ten dollars. 


Admitting our defects, how can we correct them? If we are 
building new buildings, the solution will be much easier. Let 
proper provisions be made for a modern library; submit your 
plans to some library house or to a trained librarian, remember- 
ing that your library is second in importance only to the chapel. 
The question is more difficult if you are confronted with the 
opposite conditions of an old building and but little funds avail- 
able for improvements, at least in the matter of the library. For- 
merly any room that was too distant to be of any other use, or 
that could not be heated in winter and was too hot in the sum- 
mer,—in a word, the most useless room in the house,—that room 
was set aside for the library. Whereas after the chapel the li- 
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brary should have received first consideration. It is the treasury 
of the remedies of the soul, to quote the inscription found over an 
ancient Egyptian library. It is the place to which we may with- 
draw from the distractions of everyday life and dwell with the 
great minds of all times. It is the armory of the seminary where 
the weapons are stored with which the enemy will be repulsed. 
It is a place worthy of all honor and consideration. It should be 
we'l lighted and ventilated and as attractive as possible. For it 
is not only a place of knowledge but of recreation, a place where 
we may meet and enjoy the companionship of our best friends, 
books. 

The library has a threefold function, —to provide for general 
reading, for reference work, and supplementary study. This 
cannot be done properly all in one room. Some division or sep- 
aration, if not separate rooms, should be provided. Perhaps if 
separate rooms are impossible screens could be utilized to di- 
vide one department from another. In the reference room should 
be provided as conveniently as possible all those books necessary 
for reference work. In the other two departments, those of sup- 
plementary and of general reading, various practices are in use, 
according to the conditions of time and place. Sometimes the 
books in greatest or in immediate demand are placed there on 
the shelves; or there is ready access to the general book shelves. 
There is however so much ignorance prevalent concerning the 
right’ placing of books that it will be found advantageous to in- 
sist that the students leave on the tables all books that they have 
taken from the shelves. The rooms for reference, general or 
supplementary reading should all be equipped with comfortable 
chairs and tables for the use of the students. Smaller tables, 
large enough for not more than six, seem preferable, The walls 
should be bright and cheerful, their bareness relieved by well 
chosen pictures. The lighting arrangements cannot be too well 
cared for. The wall space should be‘ utilized for bookcases 
in which to place all books for general use. These cases should 
be of standard height, so that every book can be easily reached, 
and the shelves must be adjustable. Wall space should be left 
somewhere for the display of maps. 
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Should there be a separate stack room where a!l the books are 
kept, carefully classified and readily accessible, which are not 
ordinarily in the reference room or in the rooms of general or 
supplementary reading? The answer will depend upon the size 
of the library and the size of the institution. In general the rooms 
open to the use of the students shou'd be large enough to accom- 
modate about ten per cent of the total number of students. If the 
total number of books can be properly arranged around the walls 
of these rooms and their proper care can be assured, then a sep- 
arate stackroom would seem superfluous. But if the library is 
to grow as it should it will be only a question of time when a 
special room will be necessary to house the increasing number of 
books. All shelving for books should be standard and adjust- 
able. Too much cannot be said in favor of the steel bookstacks ; 
they are permanent, easy to keep clean, adaptable to almost any 
condition and very accessible. 

There should be also a special room set aside for the use of the 
librarian, where the clutter incidental to active library adminis- 
tration can be kept out of sight. There the new books can be 
stored until classified and catalogued; there, too, the pamphlets 
and magazines can be kept until properly cared for. Such a room 
will be found to have a thousand and one uses. Another thing 
worthy of consideration is the seminar room. It should not in- 
terfere with the other activities of the library, especially not with 
the reference or general reading room, but it should be in close 
contact with the library. Much splendid work is done in a semi- 
nar and the closer it brings the student into contact with the li- 
brary the more successfully it wi:l have attained its end. 


So much for the housing of the library. What books should we 
strive to have? The answer is to be found in the character of 
the part to be played by the seminarian when he enters upon 
his work in the world. If he is to be “all things to all men,” it 
is clear that he cannot walk the streets of the world with his 
head wrapped in the dust-laden lore of mediaevalism. The priest 
who knows his St. Thomas may indeed know his theology, but 
he cannot be called a man of his time, and that the priest must 
be. We have been perhaps a bit too complacent in our divine 
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heritage of truth and the wolf has walked in while we were com- 
fortably dozing in imagined security and snatched away many a 
sheep we should have been guarding. In some fields we are fol 
lowing where we should be leading. Theology and philosophy 
are certainly of prime importance to the seminarian, but has 
science no claims on us? Does not Almighty God speak to us 
through the wonders of creation? “For the invisible things of 
Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made; His eternal power also, and 
divinity.” (Rom. 1, 20). The well known love of St. Francis of 
Assisi for nature was inspired by the beautiful things that nature 
told him about its God. Moreover, men are so misunderstanding 
nature that they are using its very wonders as proofs that it is its 
own God. Science is being perverted to serve men’s evil passions 
and hatreds. Should we not study science in order to use it like 
the Sex Alae Seraphim of St. Bonaventure to lead men from 
the things that are seen to the things of God that are invisible? 


Another question concerns the place of fiction in a seminary 
library. I have no doubt that many will answer at once that it 
has no place there, that it will be but an incitement to the waste 
of time, that it is by its very nature frivolous. Our greatest saints 
and those who have done God’s work most effectually upon this 
earth of ours are those whom we do not hesitate to call human. 
They were men who understood their fellow men, who indeed 
hated the sin, but loved the sinner, men who saw in all things a 
spark of God’s own love, a spark that needed but a little encour- 
agement, a little coaxing. So many pious folk would have us 
walk to heaven by their road. So many pious folk have unlim- 
ited charity for the saints who need it not, and so little for the 
poor people of this world who need it so much. The seminarian 
will receive his contact with humanity in good clean fiction. In 
his books he will find portrayed the types that he is afterwards 
to work among, the types that he is to improve and lead to God 
and fuller vision of humanity. Poetry, fiction, essays, and other 
forms of light literature are like the cooling breezes that blow 
across our brow and sooth our souls at the close of a trying 
work-filled day. From contact with these storied forms of hu- 
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man life we learn to understand and to be patient; we learn to 
see the Divine Hand in all things human; we learn to touch the 
wound and to heal, even as the Gentlest of Men did once upon a 
time in Galilee. 

History needs no apology. It is its own best vindicator. It 
extends our vision and is the mark of an educated man. Most 
prejudice is born of historical ignorance. We must know the 
history of the Church and we must know the history of our own 
days if we would have our work in the vineyard of the Lord to 
be fruitful at all. Next to the Church comes the claim of our 
country. We have indeed studied its story in college days, but 
how much more fruitful will be its perusal now in the days of 
our maturity and in the full light we have received through 
philosophy and theology. 


One tendency is to be deplored, and that is the desire on the 
part of some to exclude all authors who vary with their point of 
view. No teacher has a monopoly on the truth and no teacher 
has a promise of infallibility save the Vicar of Christ and even 
he only in the field of faith and morals. To refuse to permit 
access to the arguments of opposing schools or teachers is an 
admission of weakness. Therefore on the library shelves should 
be found the authors and writers of every approved school of 
philosophy and theology. And the same is true in science. To 
exclude, for instance, all books treating on evolution, is to play 
the ridiculous role that Bryan played in Tennessee. There is 
no room for bigotry in the field of knowledge, and when it comes 
in it is as the fog that settles over the seashore and blots out the 
landscape. 


Countless pamphlets come to every library and their disposi- 
tion constitutes a real problem. The tendency is to pile them in 
some convenient place with the result that they might as well be 
consigned to the waste basket. No one knows what is in them 
and no one knows how to find anything that might be in them; 
therefore much valuable material is lost. There are various ways 
of caring for them so that they will become a very valuable col- 
lection. They may be filed in a vertical file according to subject- 
matter. Pamphlet cases might be used, grouping pamphlets of 
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the same nature in the one case with a brief note on the outside io 
indicate the contents. However they are cared for it must be in 
such a way that each pamphlet can be readily located. A judi- 
cious care should be exercised that worthless material is not thus 
filed away. So many librarians are afraid to throw away any- 
thing. They clutter their shelves and files with all sorts of use- 
less papers and magazines, thus wasting very valuable space. 
Use the waste basket freely. 

As with pamphlets so with magazines,—we do not seem to 
know what to do with them. Few of the magazines that can be 
placed in seminary libraries are listed in the Readers’ Guide; 
therefore the problem of making accessible the material that is 
in our philosophical and theological magazines must be solved by 
the librarian. First of all if the magazines are worth saving 
they are worth binding. They can then be kept clean and the 
collection will not mar the appearance of the library. Some mag- 
azines it is true may not be in frequent use and they could be 
kept in pamphlet cases, volume by volume, or even kept together 
by simply tying the separate numbers together. An alphabetical 
index should then be kept in which are listed the principle ar- 
ticles, at least, giving the page and vo'ume of the respective 
magazine where it is to be found. 


The work of the library is seriously handicapped without an 
up-to-date catalogue. It is the very heart of the library. If it 
is what it ought to be, it will tell: 1. Every book by any partic- 
ular author that the library has and where it is. 2. Whether 
the library has a certain book and where it is. 3. What re- 
sources the library has on any particular subject. 4. What are 
the deficiencies of the library. 5. It should furnish means of 
providing lists of special references. 


Here we can profit by the expensive experiences of others. 
The Dewey Decimal System would seem to be the best. It is 
not without defects, but they are less numerous than in any sys- 
tem that we could devise. It has the advantage of being the fruit 
of long years of study on the part of trained librarians. It 1s 
especially defective in the field of Catholic theology, but this de- 
fect is already being corrected by a Committee of the Catholic 
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Educational Association. The system is so elastic that it lends 
itself readily to any changes that seem desirable for a largely 
specialized library, such as many of our seminary libraries are. 

The success of applying this system or any other, will depend, 
however, upon the librarian absolutely. Here lies the greatest 
problem of the seminary library. According to approved author- 
ities, the librarian should be trained; of a pleasing and attractive 
personality ; a friend of student and professor; generally cultur- 
ed; efficient in the ordering of and caring for books, in lending 
assistance to others, in keeping the library attractive, and in all 
those innumerable details that go to make up a successful library. 

As a rule our librarians are selected from either the student 
body or from the faculty. In either case he is not trained for 
his work and he can give but part time to the library. As long as 
the library looks clean and neat all are satisfied. When one de- 
sires a book he hunts for it, and when finished with it he re- 
turns it to the first convenient shelf. The library soon becomes 
something to show to visitors but it has ceased to function as 
far as the seminary is concerned. If priests can be found who 
are willing to prepare themselves by special study to teach dogma 
or canon law or any other subject of the curriculum, why cannot 
one be found who is willing to prepare himself by special study 
for the position of librarian? He is at least of equal importance 
to the seminary compared with any of the professors and in many 
ways he is of much greater importance. Nor will it suffice to 
select a crabbed individual who by reason of advancing years or 
souring disposition is of no further use in the classroom. He 
must be enthusiastic about books and all that relates to them and 
capable of inspiring others with the same enthusiasm. He must 
be ever ready to assist professor or student. 

Our libraries have remained at a standstill, rather they have 
consistently deteriorated, simply because we thought anybody 
coud be librarian. The more useless he was in other fields the 
surer he was of being appointed to the post of librarian. Our 
methods are still as mediaeval as the Bodleian Library. In the 
Middle Ages the Church through its monasteries and schools was 
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the custodian of the literary treasures of ages. Can we say the 
same to-day? Are we not rather resting on our laurels? 

It is the seminarian of to-day who is to be the teacher of to- 
morrow. The habits of his life are forming in the seminary. 
We teach him to meditate, to pray; we teach him how to act in 
the pulpit and the confessional and in all his sacred offices. Are 
we teaching him what to do with his spare moments? Are we in- 
troducing him to a circle of friends with which he can surround 
himself with profit to his own soul and the souls of all that shall 
hear him? Such friends are books, and if he surrounds him- 
self with them his priestly life will not be dissipated among dan- 
gerous or forbidden pleasures and friends. He will become in 
very truth all things to all men. Like Timothy, heeding St. Paul, 
he will “attend unto reading, and being wholly in these things, 
and being earnest in them, he shall save both himself and them 
that hear him.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATURAL VIRTUES 
IN SEMINARIANS 


REVEREND FRANCIS CONNELL, C. SS. R., S. T. D.. REDEMPTORIST 
HOUSE OF STUDIES, ESOPUS, N. Y. 


The solemn admonition of Our Blessed Saviour: “Be you 
therefore perfect as also your Heavenly Father is perfect’ (Matt. 
v. 48) is addressed in a special manner to those whose souls are 
sealed with the indelible character of the sacred priesthood. The 
priest is another Christ; therefore he must imitate more closely 
than the ordinary Christian the virtues practiced by the Word 
Incarnate during His mortal life. The priest is an officer in 
the vanguard of the Church militant ; therefore his conduct must 
be such that he can say to the faithful what the Apostle wrote 
to the Corinthians: “Be ye followers of me, as I also am of 
Christ” (I. Cor. iv. 16.) 

The priest’s exalted dignity demands as the principal embellish- 
ment of his soul a high degree of supernatural virtue. His days 
are spent in preaching doctrines and in exercising rites which 
transcend the sphere of the natural; hence his intellect must be 
illumined by a faith that is strong and resplendent. If he would 
overcome the insidious attacks of discouragement that are insep- 
arable from the arduous labors of the ministry, his heart must 
be fortified with an indomitable hope. And unless he be ani- 
mated by fervent love for God and for his neighbor he will be 
swayed by worldly ambition and excited to action by human mo- 
tives. In a word, the theological virtues with their concomitant 
auxiliaries, the infused moral virtues and the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, must so permeate the mind and heart of the priest that 
he will live and move and have his being in the realm of the su- 
pernatural. 

This, however, is not enough. To be fully worthy of his sub- 
lime vocation the priest must possess in addition to the super- 
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natural virtues, also those of the natural order. I do not imply 
that any phase of priestly conduct should be endowed with mere- 
ly natural goodness to the exclusion of the supernatural. Every- 
one can and should render even his most ordinary and indifferent 
acts supernatural and meritorious by subjecting them to the regal 
dominance of divine charity. There are, however, certain quali- 
ties of intellect and will which even though directed to man’s 
supernatural end by the queen of the virtues remain intrinsically 
natural. These may therefore justly be called natural virtues. 
Punctuality in keeping engagements, exactness in business af- 
fairs, refinement of speech and manners, personal neatness, dis- 
cretion, affability and cheerfulness, a reasonable measure of self- 
reliance and of self-respect, unimpeachable honesty—these are 
perfections proper to our rational nature, abstracting from its 
supernatural destiny. Even the atheist looks upon these quali- 
ties as necessary for the formation of a good man. Surely then 
the priest above all others must possess the natural virtues. And 
since the priest’s character is to a great degree definitely shaped 
during the years immediately preceding his reception of Holy 
Orders, the deve‘opment of these virtues must be regarded as an 
important element in the training of seminarians. 


The practice of the natural virtues among Catholic priests is 
not as flourishing as might be desired. I do not intend to de- 
liver a general diatribe against the clergy. As a body our priests 
are cultured, noble-minded gentlemen. Yet, there are individ- 
uals among the clergy—and their number is not small—who do 
not measure up to the standard of natural virtue that is expected 
of the ambassadors of Jesus Christ. There are priests who are 
remiss in business transactions and careless in keeping appoint- 
ments. There are priests who lack that cordial affability which 
contributes so notably to the smoothness of social intercourse. 
There are priests who habitually violate the ordinary rules of 
courtesy. And, it must be confessed, there are priests who are— 
I shall not say dishonest or deceitful—but rather deficient in that 
fine sense of honor which is so necessary for true nobility of 
character. A contributor to the current issue of the Atlantic 
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Monthly (June, 1926) in an article entitled “Pagan Virtues and 
Christian Graces,” says: “I have found honesty, common hones- 
ty, to be the rarest of the virtues practiced by religious people.” 
There is enough of truth in this statement to demand our earn- 
est attention. 


I am not speaking of serious transgressions. I am referring 
to those minor defects that are sometimes found in conjunction 
with deep and genuine supernatural virtue. In fact, the very 
presence of exemplary priestly virtue at times serves as a back- 
ground to bring out in sharper contrast, the blemishes that so 
ruthlessly detract from an otherwise great personality. Certain- 
ly those who are engaged in preparing young men for the priest- 
hood should take cognizance of the situation and ask themselves 
why the natural virtues are not more conspicuous among the 
clergy, and what means wi:l procure most effectively their greater 
development in the minds and hearts of our seminarians. 

One noteworthy cause of disregard for the natural virtues— 
and this ho!ds good for the Catholic laity as well as for the 
clergy—is a false mental attitude engendered and fostered by 
spiritual writers, regarding the natural as distinct from the su- 
pernatural. The contrast between these two elements is some- 
times so exaggerated by authors of ascetical works as to give 
the impression that what is natural is intrinsically evil. Of course 
this is utterly false and even heretical. In reality the natural 
and the (created) supernatural are successive steps that man 
must mount in his ascent to God. The supernatural is the higher, 
yet it demands the natural for its support.’ This is sound Catho- 
lic doctrine. Nevertheless, it remains a common fault of spiritual 
writers to underrate the natural, and consequently to minimize 
the importance of the natural virtues. When preparing this pa- 
per I went to the seminary library and picked out at random 
three ascetical books treating of the clerical life. All three con- 
_ tained excellent disquisitions and admonitions on the theological 
virtues, prayer, the exercise of the sacred functions, etc.,—but 
not a single reference could I find to the natural virtues in the 
sense we are now considering them. There is sometimes even 
a tendency to regard these virtues as obstacles to the cultivation of 
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higher spirituality. Self-reliance is condemned as a mark of 
pride; courage is looked upon as a hindrance to the spirit of 
meekness; care for one’s personal appearance is frowned on as 
being an indication of vanity; sometimes even the impression is 
given that courtesy is the offshoot of worldliness A similar dis- 
regard for the human side of sanctity appears in many popular 
works of hagiography. We read of the long hours spent in 
prayer by the saints, of their heroic austerities, and of their pre- 
ternatural gifts—but we find scant notice of their courteous 
behaviour, their straight-forwardness, their courage. Books such 
as these or sermons of a similar type, exerting as they do a deep 
influence on the plastic minds of clerical students, engender an 
attitude of indifference toward the natural virtues which will 
lower the tone of their entire priestly life. 

It will not be out of place here to state as a general principle 
that no one should attempt to write a spiritual book unless he 
possesses a correct and adequate knowledge of Catholic theology 
and a deep fund of sound common sense. It is pleasant to re- 
cord that a number of welcome exceptions to the type of asceti- 
cal literature we have been describing have come from the pen 
of American writers during recent years—for example Dominus 
Vobiscum, by Bishop Francis Kelley, and Sacerdotal Safe- 
guards, by Rev. Arthur Barry O’Neill, C. S.C. 

Another reason why priests and seminarians are apt to neglect 
the natural virtues is because the clerical life does not afford 
so many or such effective motives as are found in the life of the 
average layman for the practice of these virtues. The man of 
the world, if he be ill-mannered, slovenly in appearance, un- 
punctual, brusk of manner, will find the way to success beset with 
numerous obstacles. If he be an employee he will find it hard to 
retain a good position. If he be an employer he will not win 
the confidence and the cooperation of his subordinates. Influ- 
ential business associates will be alienated by his unpleasant traits. 
He will be ostracized from good society. Such circumstances as 
these afford a very potent motive to the average layman for ex- 
ercising at least those virtues that regulate his conduct toward 
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others. But the priest is differently situated. If he be faithful 
to the essential obligations of the priestly state and of his sacred 
ministry, his ecclesiastical superiors will readily overlook the mi- 
nor deficiencies of his character. On the other hand, the laity, 
through reverence for his sacerdotal dignity, will abstain from 
manifesting any disapproval of his shortcomings. Accordingly 
the priest has very little pressure brought to bear by his fellow 
men to urge him to practice the natural virtues. Indeed the good 
man may go through life utterly unconscious of the very unde- 
sirable-traits that are marring his personality. It is almost the 
same with the seminarian. If he gives proof of the necessary 
diligence, piety, obedience, sobriety and chastity, his defects of 
affability, of courtesy, and of other similar qualities are condoned, 
provided they be not of too serious a nature. His superiors may 
occasionally admonish him, but their general attitude in his re- 
gard is not materially altered by these lesser imperfections. And 
so he enters the ministry with little proficiency in the practice 
of the natural virtues, and unprovided with sufficiently cogent 
motives for their attainment. 

To the foregoing reasons may be added a third which especially 
tends to beget neglect of the rules of courtesy and culture among 
seminarians—the limited scope of their social relations. During the 
very formative stage of their character, clerical students are de- 
prived of the influence of home-life, and particularly of the re- 
fining influence of mother and sisters. Their associations are 
limited for the greater part to their fellow seminarians whom 
they have known intimately for many years—sometimes from 
boyhood. It is not surprising, therefore, that this familiarity 
causes disregard for the niceties of deportment—that in speech 
and manners the seminarians sometimes fall short of the stan- 
dard to be expected of educated gentlemen preparing for the 
sacred ministry. 

What means will procure most effectively the greater develop- 
ment of the natural virtues in the minds and hearts of ecclesiasti- 
cal students? The following suggestions aim to answer this very 
important question. It will be noted that the remedies proposed 
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correspond to the three above-mentioned causes for the neglect 
of these virtues. 

In the first place, as an antidote against false asceticism, semi- 
narians should receive adequate instruction on the nature and 
the excellence of the natural perfections, as well as on the best 
manner of practicing them. These virtues should frequently 
be made the subject of conferences or spiritual readings. This 
does not mean that the supernatural virtues should be neglected, 
but on the other hand these should not exclude the thorough con- 
sideration of what is good and noble in the natural order. The 
students must be brought to realize that both natural and super- 
natural perfections are necessary for the priest, the living replica 
of Christ Who not only possessed the fullness of supernatural 
grace and virtues but also showed Himself the highest type of 
natural goodness and greatness of soul. It should be explained 
to the seminarians that the natural and the supernatural, far from 
being mutually opposed, rather supplement each other, and that 
naturaily good deeds, if brought under the influence of divine 
charity, are elevated to the rank of the supernatural. Apropos 
of this subject, Father Huil, S.°J., says in his little book The 
Formation of Character, (Chap. IV.) : 


“There is no action however morally colorless in itself which 
cannot be brought under the heading of some natural virtue; no 
natural virtue which cannot become religious; no religious virtue 
which cannot become supernatural; given that a man has the 
habit of regarding life from the religious and the supernatural 
point of, view—or in other words, as an expression of duty and 
service to God, of loyaty to the example of Christ, and as an 
endeavor to fulfill the ends for which man has been placed on 
earth * * * As we must not, in pursuit of the natural, neglect 
the supernatural, so in the pursuit of the supernatural we must not 
neglect the natural. But on the contrary, making use of each in 
its own proper sphere, we must collect all our forces and com- 
bine them into one, to carry us on towards that ideal with which 
we have been graced.” 


There is no doubt that if a correct and forceful presentation of 
the natural virtues he given to seminarians a deep impression will 
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be made on them and they will be stimulated to acquire these 
necessary and excellent qualities. 

Secondly, motives of sufficient cogency for practicing the nat- 
ural virtues should be given to the seminarians. A reasonable 
measure of disciplinary enactments may be useful to insure the 
observance of the more important rules of conduct. A certain 
degree of courtesy and culture should be regarded as one of the 
essential requirements of the seminary course. At times it would 
not be out of place to exercise severity in dealing with the 
violations of the natural virtues, especially where there is ques- 
tion of faults containing an element of dishonesty. The students 
should realize that an infringement of discipline which is ac- 
companied by deception is far more serious than if the trans- 
gression had been above board. Moreover, motives for the prac- 
tice of these virtues based on the exigencies of the sacred minis- 
try should be proposed to seminarians to serve them in after- 
life. Special stress should be laid on the bad impression created 
among non-Catholics by a priest who lacks the requisite qualities 
of a cu:tured gentleman. Does it not sometimes happen that 
persons of other religious denominations conceive a bitter aver- 
sion for the Catholic faith simply because they have met a priest 
of rude and disagreeable manners ? 


Thirdly, clerical students should be moved to the practice of 
the natural virtues by the potent influence of good example. Di- 
rectors and professors of seminaries should be deeply impressed 
with the solemn obligation incumbent on them of manifesting a 
high standard of priestly virtue. The young men-among whom 
they dwell are now fashioning the mold in which their lives 
will be cast. Consciously or unconsciously the seminarians are 
constantly observing their superiors who in the restricted sphere 
of seminary life represent in their eyes the Catholic priesthood 
in living, concrete form. A single word or action of a priest in 
charge of seminarians may exert on them an influence, either for 
good or for evil, that will last an entire lifetime. And the obli- 
gation of setting a good example refers not only to the super- 
natural virtues but also to those of the natural order. It might 
almost be said that the duty of practicing the natural virtues is 
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stricter, since by their very nature these are more conspicuous 
than those of the supernatural order. If a professor acts in a 
harsh and overbearing manner toward the students he is lower- 
ing their ideal of the priesthood. If he manifests a special pre- 
dilection for certain ones and an unmistakable dislike for others, 
he proves to them that he lacks the spirit of fairness which every 
true man must possess. If a superior frequently violates the 
rules of courtesy in the presence of the seminarians, he shows 
himself unfaithful to one of his important duties. It is well to 
remember that a superior, far from being released by virtue of 
his authority from the obligation of acting politely toward his 
subjects, is rather, because of his office, more stringently bound 
than are his inferiors to the canons of proper deportment. It 
may be remarked that the only kind of good example that will 
produce results is that which is genuine The superior who takes 
pains to be exemplary only when under the watchful eyes of the 
students is soon detected. Seminarians are quick to distinguish 
the gold of genuine virtue from the counterfeit. 

To supply the deficit of home environment, the spirit of family 
life should be fostered in the seminary. A certain degree of fa- 
miliarity with the students is quite compatible with the profes- 
sor’s dignity, and will afford more opportunities for giving them 
encouragement and advice than an attitude of aloofness will pro- 
vide. 

The association of seminarians with lay persons is necessarily 
somewhat restricted. Nevertheless it is possible for clerical stu- 
dents occasionally to meet Catholic laymen of outstanding ability 
and exemplary character. For example, a man of this type could 
be invited to the seminary to deliver a lecture on some timely 
topic. Even a brief meeting with a man of lofty ideals and mag- 
nanimous soul cannot but be an incentive to the students. 

To these general suggestions, I should like to add a few others 
regarding one of the natural virtues that demands special con- 
sideration. We speak of it as one, although its analysis would 
show it to be composed of a number of most excellent traits of 
character. I refer to that quality which we call manliness. 
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Broadness of view and generosity of purpose—a certain measure 
of initiative and self-reliance—scrupulous regard for the rights 
of others— above all, a spirit of straightforwardness and hones- 
ty that abhors the least shadow of deception—these are some of 
the elements of manliness. The Church expects and the world 
expects that the priest be a man in the highest sense of the word 

-a man of God. Therefore, in addition to the means proposed 





above, I wish to suggest a few others that may contribute some- 
what toward the great work of cultivating sturdy, upright man- 
liness in our young American aspirants for the sacred ministry. 

In the first place, the disciplinary rules of the seminary should 
not be too numerous or too exacting, nor should the students be 
subjected to excessive supervision. Multiplicity of laws and 
strict surveillance may produce external machine-like observ- 
ance, but they will never develop that rational, sincere respect 
for authority which is the very soul of true obedience. The An- 
gelic Doctor teaches: “If a superior makes so many precepts 
that the subject is unable to fulfill them, the latter is excused from 
sin. Therefore superiors should refrain from making a multi- 
tude of precepts.” (Summa.—ii.-ii. Q. cv., art. 1, ad 3.) The 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore wisely prescribes in refer- 
ence to seminaries: “The vigilance of superiors should be so 
tempered and moderated in maintaining discipline, that it will 
not pry too closely into minute details, nor so hamper the minds 
of youth, as it were, with chains, as to impede the normal expan- 
sion of their energies.” (No. 158.) The average American 
youth is possessed of a considerable store of effervescent physi- 
cal energy which tends to manifest itself in boisterous but harm- 
less pranks. However, his innate sense of uprightness will deter 
him from shielding himself by any dishonorable tactics. But if 
he is hedged in by a multiplicity of minute and exasperating reg- 
ulations his animal spirits will find vent in ways that are deceitful 
—perhaps even positively sinful. If he finds himself the object of 
constant espionage he will develop into a first-class hypocrite. If 
he is reduced to the status of a cog in a machine his individuality 
will be crushed, his initiative will be thwarted, and a serious hin- 
drance will be put in the way of his developing into a big, noble- 
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minded man. Regulations are necessary in every institution, but in 
the seminary let them be as few as possible. Clerical students 
must learn to restrain themselves, rather than to be restrained by 
coercive enactments. The words of Father Hull, S. J., though 
primarily referring to school discipline, can aptly be applied to 
the management of a seminary. 


“Enforced conformity to a code of rules must not, of course, 
be depreciated, for undoubtedly it is necessary and cannot be dis- 
pensed with. But the great aim and object of the disciplinarian 
ought to be this—to make the code of compulsory rules as un- 
necessary as possible; or in other words, to get a boy so interested 
in his own self-management that he will take it in hand freely 
for himself and will learn to conduct himself reasonably and in 
an orderly manner, even when all compulsion of rule has been 
removed. If this is not in the main achieved, school-discipline 
is a miserable police-affair, which keeps the boys in order just so 
far as they are under inspection, and with the fear of the rod be- 
fore their eyes; but which leaves them internally as ill-disciplined 
as an untrained horse. The consequence is, they will kick over 
the traces as soon as they get the chance. Nay, further, they will 
even take a special pleasure in lawlessness when school is over, as 
a sort of compensation and revenge for the irksome restraints 
under which they have so long chafed.” (Formation of Character, 
P. 143.) 


In the second place, every form of tale-bearing should be dis- 
couraged. I refer, of course, to the divulging of minor faults 
such as the violation of the ordinary rules. When the students 
realize that their conduct is being watched and reported to the 
superiors they will adopt defensive measures of an insincere and 
unmanly nature. Moreover if they have reason to believe that 
there are secret tale-bearers in their midst they will become sus- 
picious and distrustful of one another, to the detriment of that 
spirit of frank openness which contributes so much to ennoble 
the character. Accordingly those students who manifest an in- 
clination to report the minor delinquencies of their fellows should 
be admonished to attend to their own shortcomings and not to 
meddle in the affairs of others, 
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Thirdly, superiors should treat seminarians as men, if they 
expect them to act as such. There is a tendency among semi- 
nary professors and directors to regard the students as boys. It 
is true there is a certain air of immaturity about the average 
seminarian, but this does not preclude his possessing the finer 
qualities of manhood. If his superiors make it clear that they 
look upon him as a full-grown man—a man of honor, worthy 
of trust and respect—he will feel compelled to measure up to the 
standard of their judgment. Thus will he “put away the things 
of a child” (I Cor. xiii. 11) and develop the traits of genuine 
manliness. 

Another means of cultivating this very desirable quality is an 
active participation in athletic games. All clerical students should 
be urged to take part in some form of sport. We are accus- 
tomed to regard the benefits of athletics as principally physical. 
However, it may safely be asserted that the moral advantages are 
of even great importance. Self-control, courage, determination 
of purpose, the spirit of fairness—all of which contribute to man- 
liness—are the fruits of properly conducted athletics. However, 
to obtain these benefits care must be taken that the laws of true 
sportsmanship and the rules of gentlemanly conduct be strictly 
observed. 

Finally, we must remember that supernatural means also may 
turther the development of the natural virtues—for grace per- 
fects nature. In his endeavor to acquire true manliness the sem- 
inarian has at his disposal the greatest of all means—the intimate 
companionship of Jesus Christ, whose sacred humanity furnishes 
us the most perfect exemplar of all that is best and noblest in 
the natural as well as in the supernatural order. The seminarian 
who practices a fervent and constant devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament cannot but make progress even in the natural perfec- 
tions. 

The foregoing suggestions are given modestly in the hope that 
they will prove of some benefit. The zealous priest occupying a 
post of responsibility in a seminary will discover other means 
of implanting solid principles of virtue in those who are called to 
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be “ministers of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of God” 
(1 Cor. iv. 1). And amid the drudgery of seminary routine it 
will be a source of inestimable consolation for him to know that 
he is helping to mould weak human beings unto the likeness of 
Him Who, being God made Himself Man that He might raise 
our humanity with its natural perfections of soul and body to the 
dignity of the Godhead. 
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MODERN COMFORT AND ASCETIC TRAINING IN 
THE SEMINARY 


REVEREND WALTER STEHLE, 0. S. B., ST. VINCENT ARCHABBEY, 
BEATTY, PA. 


“Say not, what thinkest thou is the cause that former times 
were better than they are now? for this manner of question is 
foolish.” This sentence from Ecclesiastes (vii, 1) came to 
my mind and kept running in my mind when I began to meditate 
on my subject. We are all laudatores temporis acti and we be- 
lieve rather firmly that conditions have changed for the worse 
since we were young. Perhaps they have. To be candid I my- 
self believe that they have changed for the worse, but I do not 
say that human nature has changed for the worse. Human nature 
is fairly stationary. It was always “prone to evil from youth 
up.” Under conditions favoring the development of our evil 
propensities men in general and in particular young men without 
the steadying support of responsibilities, with money enough, 
with passions in their bloom, and with little hard work, have 
usually deteriorated to the limit of their opportunities. Condi- 
tions favoring moral deterioration are more numerous now and 
more inevitable and enticing than when some of us were young. 
Thirty years ago we had no automobile problem. We had no 
movies to amount to a problem. We had no radio and no jazz 
and we had fewer shameless newspapers and magazines. Fash- 
ions were mad, as they always are, but they were not so pro- 
vokingly indecent. 

Are these things a problem in the education of our young men 
for the priesthood? They are. We know how hard it is to 
train young men ascetically when they have been nursed on this 
milk of the world. It is an awful religious handicap to grow up 
and to live in such an unwholesome worldly atmosphere. Very 
few students to-day get the benefits of that discipline of poverty 
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which was the rather common portion of students for the priesi- 
hood thirty and more years ago. There is plenty of poverty still 
in some places and there is some of it perhaps in the homes of 
some of our aspirants to the priesthood, but it is a different kind 
of poverty. These people are poor because they have greater 
needs. They may have to stint themselves in what are now con- 
sidered common necessaries because they are paying for de- 
moralizing luxuries on the instalment plan. 

During the last forty years considerable improvement, perhaps 
it were better to say enlargement, has been made in home com- 
forts. Particularly have schools improved living conditions. At 
school boys and young men often get comforts which they do 
not have at home. They have private rooms. They have first- 
class club accommodations for bathing and for all kinds of 
games and pastimes. In seminaries dormitories and common 
study halls have gone out of fashion and I believe almost com- 
pletely out of use. Seminarians to-day expect private rooms 
with the conveniences and comforts that are now commonly pro- 
vided. These things are usually better than they have at home 
and better, too, than in many a parish house. Is it possible under 
such conditions in which there is so little of the poverty that is 
felt and that would have the value of religious discipline, to give 
to young men effective ascetic training? Are our young priests 
as well trained ascetically and as ready for sacrifices as the men 
were who received their ascetic training under the old conditions 
in which there was: enough of poverty to make itself felt? So 
much seems certain that those who were trained for the priest- 
hood thirty and more years ago got a less soft training than 
young seminarians get to-day. They got the benefits of the dis- 
cipline of poverty because there was no escaping it. 

Can we go back to the old ways and conditions and restore 
common study halls and dormitories? It would not be desirable 
to make such a change to the old ways even if it could be made. 
Living conditions have changed and we must make reasonable 
concessions and proper adjustments. Most of our present-day 
seminarians will live in comfortable houses as priests and should 
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now be trained to live ascetically in such houses and surround- 
ings. Reasonable comforts are quite compatible with ascetic 
training and living. As far as physical comforts in room accom- 
modations are concerned I do not believe that there is a seminary 
in this country that is sinning by such excess as would interfere 
with the ascetic aims of seminary training. But I am perhaps 
trying to make myself believe something that I want to believe 
in order to reconcile myself and others to a fait accompli. 

It may be asked whether it is possible to let young men grow 
up in comparative abundance, to give them most of the things 
they desire, to let them indulge their inclination for sports to the 
limit, and to make their living conditions as comfortable as they 
can be made and yet get the same ascetic results as were secured 
under the discipline of some real poverty, of assorted mortifica- 
tions and of hard work. Some say that it cannot be done — that 
you cannot coddle young men and let them grow up in softness 
and then expect that they will be hardened physically and 
ascetically for the occasional demands of a priest’s life, willing 
to accept living conditions harder and less comfortable than those 
were to which they became habituated in the seminary. Of 
course some of them do rise to considerable heights of sacrifice 
under the pressure of necessity, but it is not natural that disease- 
resisting and hardship-enduring fibres and muscles should be 
developed by coddling young minds and growing bodies. 

Is there an equivalent and effective substitute for the discipline 
of poverty, of hard work, and of mortification? It has been said 
that forty years ago, with less of an effort and with much poorer 
equipment, the results of seminary training, of its ascetic and 
intellectual education were better. Such a statement has to be 
taken on faith, but some of the older men who have seen both 
the old and the new way are willing to take it on faith. Some 
of these good men when they hear of a new seminary building 
with comforts such as were unheard of in their day shake their 
heads with an eloquent silence; others try to convince us and to 
convert us to their belief by arguments based on their observa- 
tions and experiences. And they make out a very plausible case 
for themselves. It is notorious, they say, that our economic 
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standards of living have risen steadily with our increasing 
prosperity. We eat more and better food and we have developed 
a false appetite for quality and quantity in food. We want the 
best and plenty of it. There is no conscious and deliberate 
temperance, much less mortification practiced in satisfying the 
appetite for food. Mortification is not common to-day, at least 
not until the physician prescribes a diet. Voluntary mortification 
was perhaps never as common among us as it ought to be among 
Christians, but there have been times when there was more of 
it, though it was not entirely voluntary and self-imposed, yet 
even when forced on us by economic conditions mortification 
still has certain valuable effects. Those who practice it volun- 
tarily or involuntarily derive great benefits from it. Though 
the res angusta domi has its inconveniences, yet it is not enervat- 
ing physically and spiritually like prosperity and abundance. Not 
all of us know, like St. Paul, (Phil. iv, 12) “how to abound 
and how to suffer need.” Nor do we have the courage and the 
conviction for saying with the philosopher Seneca: “Malo mihi 
male quam molliter esse.” 

No, we do not welcome discomforts that would try our mettle. 
We want the utmost in comforts and we complain and murmur 
and rebel when things go against our comfort-coddled grain. 
Even seminarians do, though they know that their education is 
supposed to include some tests of their ascetic mettle. All of 
us, let us admit it humbly, enlarge our self-indulgences just as 
soon as our economic conditions allow us to take life a little 
easier. This has always been so. It is human nature. There 
is a law of gravitation in these things and history is full of proofs 
and of illustrations of it. We have the testimony of Moses for 
it in that wonderful and most impressive thirty-second chapter of 
Deuteronomy which is familiar to us all. He says there that 
after the Israelites had eaten the fat of the herds and of the 
land and had drunk the purest blood of the grape — “incrassatus 
est dilectus meus et recalcitravit: incrassatus, impinguatus, 
dilatatus. Dereliquit Deum factorem suum et recessit a Deo 
salutari suo.” “Then the beloved grew fat and kicked: he grew 
fat and thick and gross; he forsook the God that made him and 
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turned away from the Lord his Saviour.”’ Striking and imperish- 
able words! It is the sad, sad story of all history. Of course, 
our idols differ from those of the prosperous and comfortable 
Jews, but our worship of them is just as idolatrous and debasing 
for us. Our idol is material and visible success in the terms of 
the world and the comforts and good living that go with it. Yet 
modern comforts in the seminary do not include a dispensation 
from early rising, from punctuality, from domestic arrange- 
ments and food that are not to the taste of the average seminarian. 
There are privations, hardships, inconveniences in the community 
life of a seminary equipped with the most up-to-date comforts. 
These things provide room and opportunities for effective 
ascetic training. And we should fail in a measure to make the 
most of our opportunities if we do not stamp deep into the souls 
of our seminarians the conviction that their activity and success 
as priests are not to be measured by the buildings they put up or 
the show they make or the popularity they may gain. Their real 
success will consist in teaching their people the things of Christ, 
in training them to view life spiritually, in cautioning them against 
being conformed to the ways and fashions of the world and, in 
one word, teaching and showing them by word and deed how 
to put God and Christ first in everything. The Imitation says 
that “we are too apt to ask how much a man has done, but in 
what spirit he has lived and worked is not so diligently con- 
sidered.” And this, the spirit and the motive are the things that 
count for most in a religious way. Even old Plato, with a fine 
appreciation of true human values, wrote: Ta péyiord ov eb rornoes 
Thv Tod éay pH TOs dpddous tYwoys, GAAA Tas Wuyas adenons —“you 
will be the greatest benefactor of your city if you increase the 
size of its souls rather than the height of its buildings.” And he 
continues to say that it is far better to have great souls living in 
small houses than slaves dwelling in palaces. We may well 
wonder what Plato would say if he came back into our modern 
world and saw our palaces of education and studied our educa- 
tional ideals and practices. 


Prosperity has been the curse of individuals and of institutions. 
We are always clamoring and driving for the means to put up 
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buildings that may rival those of the world in their magnificence, 
but we seem not to be making as great and concentrated efforts 
to train up teachers and preachers with the anti-worldly spirit 
of Christ who might win and ennoble souls with the charm of 
their spiritual teaching and their unworldly lives. We do not 
appreciate the religious value of poverty. We believe and say 
that we could accomplish ever so much more if we had more 
money, but we are so blind as not to see that we would do ever so 
much more if we had faith enough first to use the spiritual 
means and to trust that the God of our faith will supply all 
other needful things in His own good time and way. Poverty 
stimulates effort. It gives incentive for work. And we work 
more and better when we have a strong incentive. 


A Bishop of my acquaintance complained one time that his 
priests had mostly poor parishes; that they were denied the con- 
veniences and comforts of many better situated priests; and that 
they lacked the means for traveling and for refreshing vacations 
in agreeable surroundings. He really seemed touchingly sincere 
in his commiseration with those poor priests. I knew the good 
Bishop well enough to take the liberty of telling him that he was 
wasting his pity, because those priests had more incentive for 
work, more protection against certain dangers and temptations, 
finer satisfactions and purer joys, and better prospects for the 
esteem and cooperation of their people than priests living in 
entirely comfortable circumstances. Alas! we look at the 
things of the world with the eyes of the world and few of us 
make our own the prayer of Prov. 30, 8: “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches: give me only the necessaries of life.” No 
priest to-day, at least not among us, will go hungry from poverty. 
The one-time apostle of Vienna, the recently canonized St. 
Clement Maria Hofbauer, expressed our common experience 
when he said that “if the people have one loaf of bread they 
will give half of it to their priest if he needs and deserves it.” 

The greatest hindrance to ascetic training in the seminary is 
not to be found in fine buildings and in the coddling effect of 
comforts unknown years ago, but in other and much more 
serious things. Buildings do not make schools. Men are still 
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more important than bricks and stones and fancy decorations and 
gymnasiums and swimming pools. At least as far as our 
seminaries are concerned we might do very well without some 
of these things and be perhaps better off for not having them, 
if only holy men teach and direct the seminarians and exemplify 
for them the teachings and the practice of Christ. Priests in 
the shape of men are still the salt of the earth and the light of 
the world. There is no other salt with which the world can be 
effectively seasoned and no other sufficient light with which its 
ways can be lighted up and made safe for the feet of those who 
seek happiness and salvation. A seminary professor who did 
parish work for some years and who knows its possibilities from 
first hand observation and experience said some time ago: 


“If I were a Bishop I should consider the education of my 
recruits for the priesthood of the diocese as my first and greatest 
work and I should look for helpers in this work even with the 
lantern of Diogenes. If in some backwoods place I should find 
a holy and prudent man, capable to govern and to direct and to 
inspire young students for the priesthood, I should command 
him, or if not mine to command, I should try to persuade him to 
come to my modernly equipped seminary, supposing that the dio- 
cese had such an up-to-date institution. If I could not prevail 
upon him to come to our place I should, if this were at all pos- 
sible, send the diocesan students to the primitive backwoods, 
lacking the latest modern comforts, that they might sit at the 
feet of a religiously inspiring man and get from contact with 
him what they could never get from books—no, not from a 
library of a million volumes.” 


Though enjoying all modern comforts in their seminary home 
our young candidates for the priesthood should be so taught and 
trained that before ordination they could with conviction and 
feeling answer satisfactorily such questions as the following: “Do 
you really believe that Christ meant literally what He said when 
He declared riches to be dangerous? When He said that it is 
hard for a rich man to enter heaven? Do you think St. Paul 
(I Phil. 6,9-10) exaggerated when he wrote: “They that will 
become rich fall into temptation and into the snare of the devil 
and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires which drown men 
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into destruction and perdition. For the desire of money is the 
root of all evil, which some coveting have erred from the faith 
and have entangled themselves in many sorrows?’ Do you 
believe that it is more blessed for a priest to be poor than rich? 
What poverty and self-denial will you be ready to practice when 
you are an ambassador of Him Who taught these virtues and 
practiced them Himself in the highest degree possible? If you 
have your choice in the years to come will you choose an easy 
place and a comfortable and prosperous lot in preference to a 
hard place and a poor and discouraging lot? Do you believe 
that the power of a priest over his people is without measure 
if they know him to be a holy man? Do you believe with con- 
viction that a priest must first sanctify himself if he wishes to 
sanctify others ?” 


As we cannot make all positions hard for priests and limit 
them to a certain decent poverty, we must somehow prepare and 
fortify them in the seminary against the undeniably demoralizing 
influences of prosperity, of ease and of comforts. These things 
some of them will have. There is, indeed, a crushing abundance 
of work for most priests, for priests in almost any place or 
position, if they will do it, but it is possible to side-step much of 
it and to take it easy when there is no economic pressure and no 
circumstances that would force them to work hard and to practice 
some real personal poverty. We might well meditate upon 
what the prophets of old said about easy-going and com- 
fort-loving pastors (See Ezech. 34 and Jeremiah 10:21): 
“Because the pastors have done foolishly and have not sought the 
Lord: therefore have they not understood and all their flock is 
scattered.” Our great and immediate problem is to train our 
young seminarians so that they will become convinced and remain 
convinced of the dangers of prosperity for them; that they will 
handle their income for personal use with fear and trembling; 
and that they will live so in the sight of their people as to make 
the poor willing to listen to them and to believe them when they 
preach of the blessings of poverty. We must somehow by word 
and example indoctrinate our young men with a correct view of 
material success and of physical comforts. They must be taught 
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the meaning of the Scripture words (Ecclus vii, 13): “As wisdom 
is a defense, so money is a defense, but learning and wisdom 
excel in this that they give life to him that possesseth them.” 
They must be cautioned never to sacrifice principle to money. 
And they must likewise be cautioned against excusing themselves 
in shady or undignified money-gathering schemes with saying 
“everybody is doing it.” Seneca expressed the sense of mankind 
when he wrote: “Maxime admirantur homines eum qui pecunta 
moveri non potest.” Yes, men do admire one that cannot be 
swayed by money considerations. Priests lose standing and 
power when they can be bribed into sacrificing principle to money. 
Whilst we must conduct business in a businesslike way, in a 
much more businesslike way than it is sometimes conducted by 
priests, and with conscientious exactness and justice, we should 
still have and exhibit a certain contempt for mere money. When 
the late Monsignor Benson was consulted by a penitent whether 
she as a nurse was justified in missing Mass on Sundays — it 
often meaning a loss of $20 for her—he said: “God does not 
care for your profit or loss of $20, but He does care for your 
hearing Mass.’ She made the sacrifice and was abundantly 
blessed in it. 


Summing up, then, it may be stated modestly that modern 
comforts, such as are commonly provided in seminary buildings 
of recent construction, need not to interfere seriously with the 
ascetic training of seminary students. However, in some way 
the discipline of poverty, of hard work, and of self-denial should 
dominate the training of young men who are being prepared for 
teaching the world the need of temperance in everything. They 
must teach men the need of mortification without which they 
will never become able to master their passions. We know that 
the world is not impressed by the preaching of unwelcome 
doctrines, will not even listen patiently and reverently, if the 
preachers themselves do not practically exemplify by their lives 
what they preach. Exemplum dedi vobis. Nothing is so con- 
vincing and persuasive as example. Therefore, our comfortably 
housed seminarians should be trained to mortify their appetites 
daily and they should be told almost daily that without self- 
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denial, definite, serious, and systematic self-denial, their preaching 
will usually remain disappointingly ineffective and their religious 
admonitions will too commonly be pointless, spiritless, and force- 
less. It is impossible for us to preath effectively a religion of 
unworldliness and of self-denial if we ourselves are corrupted 
by the prosperity and the comforts in which we live. It has 
always been a baffling problem for the seminary to educate an 
unworldly and holy priesthood, but I do not see and do not 
believe that the greater physical comforts in our latest seminary 
buildings do in any serious way interfere with this education, 
provided the general seminary atmosphere is religiously refined 
and the ascetic training is definite and sound. 
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REVEREND ALOYSIUS J. MUENCH, D. S. SC., ST. FRANCIS 
SEMINARY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The day is passed when one needs to make an apology for 
asking that the study of the social sciences be included in the 
seminary curriculum. Time was when this study was considered 
by many a fad; and fads it was rightly contended had no place 
in the program of studies of a seminarian. 

The study of the social question was placed beyond the pale 
of fads when thirty-five years ago Pope Leo XIII said in his 
celebrated encyclical that no practical solution of the social 
question will be found apart from the intervention of religion 
and the Church. This meant indeed that the study of the social 
question, no matter how thoroughly otherwise carried out, would 
be barren of results if it was not undertaken with the help of 
religious principles; but it meant also that the application of 
religious principles would not be made with understanding if the 
many and varied phases of the social question were not thoroughly 
understood. It occasions therefore no surprise when the same 
pontiff in his letter to the French clergy, September 8, 1899, 
insisted in very definite terms not only on the necessity of social 
studies but also on social action. Action, however, which looks 
to achieve results must see aims very clearly. The light of knowl- 
edge is consequently indispensable. 

That a thorough knowledge of present-day social facts and 
problems is a necessary part of the priest’s intellectual equipment 
is also seen from the letter of Pius X written to the Italian 
Bishops, June 11, 1905, on the necessity of the clergy helping in 
works of Catholic social action. If their instructions mean any- 
thing they place a real obligation on the priest of to-day to con- 
cern himself with social questions. It does not mean that he must 
qualify as an expert or a specialist, not any more than he must 
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qualify as an expert dogmatician, moralist, or canonist; but he 
must certainly acquaint himself thoroughly with the fundamental 
principles and facts of social questions if his religious ministry 
is to be effective. 


In his first encyclical letter Ubi Arcano Dei Pope Pius XI also 
found occasion to refer to the need of the study of the social 
question. He deplored the fact that “there are very many who 
profess Catholic teaching concerning social authority and the 
due regard to be paid to it, the rights of property, the rights and 
duties of laborers on the land or in industry, the relations of 
States among themselves, and the civil power, the rights of the 
Holy See and the Roman Pontiff, the prerogatives of Bishops, 
even the very laws of Christ, Creator, Redeemer, Lord of all 
individuals and peoples, but in their words, writings, and in the 
whole tenor of their lives they behave as if the teachings and 
precepts so often promulgated by supreme pontiffs, by Leo XIII 
in special manner, by Pius X and Benedict XV, had lost their 
native strength and authority, or were completely obsolete.” 

When pontiff upon pontiff reiterates the necessity of the study 
of the social sciences by the priest because of their intimate 
connection with the practical side of religion it would be rash 
to speak any longer of them as a mere fad. In fact quotations 
could easily be multiplied; it requires a severe self-restraint to 
resist the temptation of quoting pronouncements by popes and 
Bishops, speaking in an authoritative capacity, that the study of 
social problems has become for the modern priest an inescapable 
duty. Father Plater in his excellent work, The Priest and Social 
Action furnishes lengthy quotations from pastorals and encyclicals 
bearing on this matter. 

Slowness in evaluating the importance of social studies has 
already proven costly in its consequences. The intellectual leader- 
ship in social matters is not in Catholic hands. Ideas and views 
not at all in harmony with Catholic principles have been broad- 
cast over the country and are bearing their evil fruits. Happily 
there has come an awakening in Catholic circles and as a conse- 
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quence Catholic social ideals are beginning to make themselves 
felt in the various social movements of the nation. Occupying 
a natural position of prestige the priest will be regarded as a 
counselor also in economic and social matters and as a conse- 
quence his counsel will be more and more sought in these things. 
To be ignorant in these questions is to endanger his position as 
a religious leader. This is so much the more true since the con- 
viction is growing that the principles and ideals of religion can 
now no longer be discarded in the discussion of social problems 
without endangering the whole social fabric. 

Onesided knowledge is, however, a dangerous thing. Large 
vision and impartial thought become imperative in proportion as 
the questions touched upon are human questions. Where the 
human element enters so largely as it does in economic and social 
questions self-interest very naturally narrows the horizon of 
vision and dictates a onesided propaganda. To rise above the 
mean levels of selfishness and to view all questions in the clear 
light of eternal principles is the task of the priest. In order to 
accomplish this task successfully the priest can not depend on 
what he reads in the papers or in a review or magazine. Some 
sort of a systematic study must have preceded his judgments 
should they be considered solid and worthy of acceptance. Any- 
one who is but slightly acquainted with the vastness of the social 
field and has wandered if ever so little amongst the briars and 
thorns of social problems, knows that the uninstructed wanderer 
will not get very far before he has entangled himself hopelessly 
in his journeyings, unless he be satisfied to beat his way around 
the bush. 


Furthermore, we live in an age of organized social endeavor. 
This brings with it the need of priests who having specialized in 
social work can devote their whole time to the tasks of Catholic 
charitable and social agencies. What had become a necessity in 
European countries already decades ago, particularly in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Austria, Italy and Holland, is growing into an 
ever more important necessity also in the United States. Surely 
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we can not rest satisfied to remain with the stragglers in the 
advancing army of social progress. That there is a great need of 
specially trained leaders is emphatically announced from the 
experience of every pastor in our larger cities. The specialists 
selected for such social undertakings will indeed always be a 
chosen few, yet unless there is created a sympathetic under- 
standing among our priests for the work of our Catholic social 
leaders their activities will be impeded if not entirely paralyzed. 
The development of a social mind in the body of priests as such 
is therefore of paramount importance should our Catholic social 
leaders hold their own in the social movements of the day. The 
Church can not afford to see the moral leadership pass into the 
hands or control of other influences. 

Catholic tradition looks with favor on activities which study 
to apply the principles of Catholic teaching to the problems of 
the age. One need but mention the discussions on usury, on a 
just price, on the relations of master and servant, which engaged 
some of the finest minds of the Middle Ages, or mention the 
varied social activities of the guilds of those times to see with 
what eagerness the Church availed herself of the multifarious 
activities of man in order to bring them closer to the kingdom 
of God. It is not necessary to show in detail here the great 
religious value of the social work of the Church to prove that 
what was helpful in her divine mission in days gone by will also 
be helpful in our day. Cardinal Capecelatro in his work, Christ, 
the Church, and Man has rightly called zealous and effective 
Catholic social action “the new apologia” of the faith. The 
Church has ever been the friend of the toiling masses. In this 
age they are congregated in large city centers. Never before 
in the history of the world have men been massed together in 
large cities as in the present time. In many sections of the 
United States we years ago emerged from the rural stage 
and have grown into the urban stage of life. The urbanization 
of this country is going on steadily. According to the latest 
census figures, those of 1920, over half the population in the 
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United States lives in urban territory; only twenty years ago 
three-fifths of the population was still in rural territory. There 
are no indications of a check in the growth of urban centers; 
and with their growth social problems, as is obvious, will also 
grow, not only for the city, but by reaction also for the rural 
districts. Are we preparing adequately to meet the ever-grow- 
ing needs? 

The Church can not afford to lose the sympathy of its people. 
Any lack of understanding of their problems will as inevitably lose 
them for the faith, as they were lost in France by the inaction 
and aloofness of their clergy. How heroic is the struggle of the 
priests of France to-day to win back their people to the faith, 
and how immeasurably easier, perhaps unnecessary, would their 
task be had their predecessors shown an appreciation of the things 
which occupy the daily thoughts of the people. -These things are 
primarily of the economic order; to quote the Jesuit Father 
Cathrein: “Before anything else man must live, must find nourish- 
ment, clothing, and comfortable shelter; therefore economic 
activity will ever be of paramount influence in human life.” It 
was therefore an observation drawn from the experience of human 
life which caused Archbishop Ketteler, the pioneer of modern 
Catholic social reform, called by Pope Leo XIII, “my great 
precursor”, to say: “If we wish to know our age we must 
endeavor to fathom the social question. The man who under- 
stands that knows his age. The man who does not understand 
it finds the present and the future an enigma.” 


The priest is by his calling bound to know his age, and par- 
ticularly is he bound to know the problems of those thousands, yea 
millions, whom the Church has always befriended. He can not 
betray his trust without betraying the Church. He must, therefore, 
to use the words of the Bishop of Badajoz, spoken in the course 
of an important address delivered at Grenada in 1907, emerge 
from the sacristy, the church, the cathedral and the monastery, 
and fling himself into a vigorous campaign of Catholic social action 
among rich and poor so as to reestablish all things in Christ. 
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II 


The seminary is charged with the duty to equip the priest with 
such learning as will enable him to fulfill adequately the functions 
of his sacred calling. He must know those eternal principles of 
the Catholic faith which never change no matter what the social 
circumstances of the times may be. He must acquaint himself 
thoroughly with those divine offices which make him another 
Christ and carry within themselves the power to lift men away 
from the vicissitudes of this earth. The first and foremost work 
of the priest is the work of eternal salvation. This aim of the 
priesthood is consequently also the aim of the training as given 
in the seminary. It predetermines the course of studies of the 
seminarian. Necessitas cuiuslibet ordinati ad finem sumitur ex 
ipso fine. 


In advocating therefore the study of the social sciences in the 
seminary it is not my intention to suggest, much less to recom- 
mend, a radical departure from the ordinary course of studies 
which the wisdom of the Church gathered from the experience of 
centuries has laid out for the aspirant to the priesthood. How- 
ever, a better coordination of studies is possible in the curriculum 
of the seminary so that the study of the social sciences will come 
fully into its own without impairing the other branches of learning 
necessary in the formation of a priest. 

What then is the place and content of sociology in the seminary 
curriculum? The seminary high school should impart the elements 
of economics and sociology. It is beyond our province to discuss 
here what the curriculum should be in a preparatory seminary. 
But is it not pertinent to remark that even in the preparatory 
seminary the different branches of learning must already shape 
themselves to the ideal of the priesthood? Is it not a mistake 
to allow our seminary high schools to become standardized accord- 
ing to the standards of the secular high school in a manner which 
obscures the chief aim of seminary training? Must not already 
in the seminary high school the bent be given to all studies in the 
direction of the ultimate goal of the priesthood? Since we admit 
none to our seminary high schools who do not give at least some 
evidence of a vocation to the priesthood, it is entirely reasonable 
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to ask that a foundation be laid there for all the things which 
must be pursued in later years of study. It is none too early to 
give in the seminary high schools the basic ideas af economics and 
sociology. I find from the course in social science as given in the 
college department of St. Francis Seminary that a student is seri- 
ously handicapped for the work which as a student of philosophy 
he is capable of doing if he has not acquired even a few elementary 
notions of economics and sociology. 


We can not forever treat young men at the very threshold of 
manhood as children or mere boys. I have always had a deep 
respect for the curriculum of studies of former days which 
treated young men as men and not as children. In those days 
young men took degrees at an age when in our day they are just 
emerging for their preparatory work to enter into more specialized 
fields. No vocational guide in the modern secular high school 
will hesitate to suggest the study of the elements of the social 
sciences to the boy who has the desire or shows an aptitude for 
a career in the business world or in the world of journalism and 
engineering. This aim makes such a study imperative. Quidquid 
homo agit, agit propter finem. Where then the aim of the priest- 
hood stands out so well defined, it is a mistake, I had almost said 
a crime, not to give the high school seminarian the foundation 
which he needs for studies to be pursued in later years. 

Two hours a week given in the last year of high school work 
would serve as a splendid introduction into the field of the social 
sciences. Whether the time necessary is to be obtained by 
sacrificing an hour or two in the study of the ancient languages 
or in the modern languages, or by laying less stress on mathematics 
or on biology, physics, or chemistry, or perhaps on ancient history, 
I shall not here discuss. The problem of a proper interrelation of 
all studies in a seminary curriculum is too big to be adequately 
handled in this connection. I am confident in the conviction that 
once that the need for an elementary study of the social sciences 
is seen this problem of the seminary high school curriculum can be 
solved. It will be solved once it is seen that it must be solved. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 
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If an elementary interest has been aroused in social studies it 
will be easier for the student who has entered upon his philosophical 
studies to approach the hundred different problems as they crop 
up here, there and everywhere in the social field. His mind is 
now mature enough to recognize a problem; to analyze it; to see 
its various phases; to weigh the different reasons that make it a 
problem. His mind can evaluate from an ethical standpoint the 
right and wrong of the things, industrial, economic, and social, 
which influence the behaviour of men. Social ethics necessarily deal 
with human problems and for this reason they give a human touch 
to the philosophical studies of the young student. That the study 
of the social sciences has therefore a high pedagogical value need 
not be stressed. Anything that gives the freshness and vigor of 
life to the branches of learning of a student will help to mature 
a hardy tree of knowledge. 

At St. Francis Seminary a four-period-a-week course in the 
social sciences is given in the last two semesters of the collegiate 
department. It comprises a study of the nature and method of 
sociology, the scope of sociology, the State, the family, social 
groups, the social service of property, of education, of religion, 
social ethics, social forces, social failures, social conflicts, social 
service works. From the economic side it touches on principles 
and problems of value, price, credit and banking, wages, interest, 
profits, taxation, tariff, labor organizations, industrial combina- 
tions, consumers’ cooperatives, producers’ cooperatives, cooperative 
management, credit unions, profit-sharing, social legislation, single 
tax, socialism, and a program of social reform. The history of 
economics is taught in connection with the above-mentioned sub- 
jects. In the past year a special course was given on the science 
of charity. A number of dissertations on social and economic ques- 
tions are written every year for the bachelor of arts degree. It 
was found possible to introduce such a course without impairing in 
any way the other branches of learning in the collegiate depart- 
ment. 

Since the social question can not be solved without the aid of 
religion, as Pope Leo XIII observed, it becomes impossible not 
to consider it in connection with the science of religion. Theology 
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is the science of God, but it needs no proof that an abundance of 
its questions revolve around the existence and destiny of man. 
Whatever influences the existence of man influences also his 
destiny—his eternal destiny. Since then social and economic 
factors impinge more and more on the life of man they cannot 
but react also on his life as it is to be lived for God. This of 
necessity carries the social studies into the field of theology. 

How then arrange room for the study of the social sciences in 
an already crowded field of studies? That is the question. Until 
now the social sciences were permitted only to peep through a 
crack in the fence, or perhaps stealthily to gain admission into the 
field occupied by the sacred science. Is it possible to give it a 
legitimate place within the sacred precincts of theology? I believe 
it is. 

Three ways of doing this suggest themselves. First, a special 
course might be arranged within the curriculum of the department 
of theology. It will be said that this overcrowds an already 
crowded curriculum. But the fact that it is being done here in 
the United States, at the Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio, shows that 
it can be done. Moreover, a place might easily be found for such 
a course in conjunction with the study of moral theology. This 
would necessitate merely a new distribution of the matter of this 
branch. A moral theology which does not consider the moral side 
of modern economic and social questions is hopelessly out-of-date. 
The fifth volume of Koch-Preuss’ Moral Theology shows splen- 
didly with what thoroughness modern social problems can be 
considered from the viewpoint of the Catholic moralist. 





Secondly, special lectures might be given by specialists in their 
respective field of social service work. These lectures by visiting 
lecturers would have to be carefully planned so as to assure the 
maximum of benefit to the seminarian. Given by specialists in 
their respective fields, they could light up the peaks of achieve- 
ments, carefully define the boundaries of the problem, and map 
out the methods to be employed for the work in hand. The great 
stimulus which is given to students by such lectures to pursue all 
their studies with eagerness and zeal because they see in a visual 
way the accomplishments of knowledge has perhaps been too much 
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undervalued. I should be in favor of similar lectures on sub- 
jects of pedagogy, school administration, parish financiering, 
architecture, and such other practical subjects as enter into a 
priest’s work. Since proximity to large cities is absolutely neces- 
sary for the successful carrying out of such a plan, I have always 
been opposed to the relocating of our seminaries away from cities 
to places which would hinder the successful carrying out of such 
a program. 

Third, the fourth year of theology might be devoted to a 
practical consideration of all pastoral problems. During the first 
three years of theology, dogmatic, moral and ascetical theology, 
Church history, introduction and exegesis, and canon law should 
be taught. This period of time sufficed formerly for the training 
of learned and pious priests, and there is no reason why this 
length of time should not be sufficient now. The fourth year 
could be devoted to the practical problems of the priesthood: 
study of the official prayers and ceremonies of the Church in the 
saying of the breviary, the offering of the Mass, and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments; homiletics and catechetics ; the organ- 
ization of parish societies; parish bookkeeping; the problem of 
young boys and girls; case-work in moral and pastoral problems. 
During this year also the practical side of charitable and social 
service work could be duly considered. The science of charity 
has been developed by the Church, and if anyone should be 
familiar not only with its spirit, principles and ideals, but also 
with its methods and its organizations, it certainly is the priest. 


III 


The plan as proposed above commencing with the seminary 
high school up through the seminary college to the theological 
seminary does not aim to produce a specialist in economics and 
sociology. It is not the purpose of a seminary to turn out finished 
specialists in any branch of learning; this must be the purpose 
of post-graduate schools. I emphasize this again to remove all 
misunderstanding. The priest is first and last God’s specialist. 
God has hired him to be His expert amongst men in the work 
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of their salvation. Everything in a priest’s life, including his 
education and all that flows from his education, must be made 
subservient to this work. So too his knowledge of the things of 
the social sciences must be used as a tool to further his priestly 
work. The priestly light must shine through all his learning and 
his activities no matter how secular they may be considered in 
themselves. The priest is in his work like his Master: “Yester- 
day, and to-day, and the same for ever”,—not a transient, earthly 
thing, but eternal in the eternity of his priesthood. 
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REVEREND MARTIN E. GOUNLEY, C. SS. R., PH.D., REDEMPTORIST 
HOUSE OF STUDIES, ESOPUS, N. Y. 


The problem with which this paper is intended to deal is how 
to make the study of philosophy best attain its purpose in the 
seminary curriculum. 

The right of philosophy to appear in the seminary curriculum 
cannot be questioned. The vital part its findings play in scholas- 
tic theology as a science is known to all and is taken for granted 
in this paper. Nor does this paper concern itself with what to- 
day should be considered relevant and what irrelevant matter. 
To obtain real, lasting results from a course of philosophy in 
the training of a priest an important, if not the most important, 
problem to be solved is the proper manner of presentation and 
treatment of the matter considered. The present paper is in- 
tended to emphasize this problem and perhaps throw a little light 
on its solution. In other words we are concerned with method 
and nothing else. 

Not long ago I heard a president of a seminary state as his 
opinion that a fundamental difficulty of many seminarians is an 
astonishing inability to express themselves clearly on a given 
subject. Another and more common accusation against advanced 
seminarians and also against the products of our seminaries is 
that though they know a great deal they do not know how to use 
and apply what they have learned. And almost invariably the 
sponsors of the aforesaid opinions would seek a remedy for the 
supposed deficiencies in a far greater application to the art of 
expression and a more practical consideration and treatment of 
the subject-matter of the seminary course. 

Such an estimate of the seminary problem, it would seem, is 
entirely faulty, involving on the one hand a false supposition 
and on the other a misstatement of the facts. And the remedy 
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suggested, besides being inappropriate, would lead to baneful re- 
sults. The trouble lies deeper. Where in the case of an edu- 
cated man there is vagueness of speech and a noticeable inabil- 
ity of expression, there is also a vagueness of thought, mental 
confusion which feeds on _ half-formed, confused and_ ill- 
digested ideas. ‘Where there is inability to use and apply what 
one “knows”, then there is reason to suspect that the knowledge 
is superficial, that the matter has not been adequately analyzed 
and assimilated and that its possibilities and points of contact 
have therefore been overlooked. The remedy for such deficien- 
cies is to be found in developing in the young seminarian a really 
philosophical mind, a mind that knows how to view a given sub- 
ject from various angles without confusion, that has formed the 
habit of making clear-cut distinctions, a mind that can take a 
problem, analyze it and the factors that go to make it up, evalu- 
ate its component parts, concentrate upon the elements that are 
pertinent and then combine them logically to form a conclusion. 
In other words, the most practical way to obtain the best results 
in the intellectual life of the seminarian and the priest is to de- 
velop during the years devoted to philosophy a thoroughly specu- 
lative mind. 


To concentrate during the years of study upon the practical 
side of problems is to hamper the mind, to dull its powers and 
to induce the lamentable habit of solving problems by means of a 
typical case. Such a habit will almost invariably lead to the 
formation of conclusions based upon mere external resemblance 
to the neglect of essential elements which may differ in the typi- 
cal case and the problem to be solved, elements which may not 
appear on the surface and which can only be appreciated if the 
problem under consideration is thoroughly analyzed. Certainly, 
practical examples as illustrations of speculative considerations 
are beneficial. But that is a different thing entirely from the 
method which the “practical minded” advocate. This speculative 
attitude of the mind which will at once lead one to take hold of 
an idea, fix it clearly, be conscious of the various viewpoints 
from which it can be considered and light upon its relevant as- 
pect, which will induce one to pierce beneath the surface to the 
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core of a problem and solve it on the findings of an exhaustive 
analysis,—this attitude of the mind and the ability so to proceed 
must be developed in the years of philosophy. A philosopher is 
not one who may know all that the different philosophers have 
said about the various questions of philosophy or who may be 
able to recite satisfactorily the proofs an author may adduce to 
establish his theses, but one who himself can philosophize, who 
has developed the ability and the habit of resolving a question 
back to first principles, of viewing things in the light of the 
ultimate causes and judging things and questions upon their 
intrinsic merits. 


Thus far we have been dealing with mere commonplaces but 
they lead us now to the point I wish to make in this paper, a 
point, I think, well worth considering. The construction of most 
of the present-day manuals of scholastic philosophy is a potent 
factor in hampering the development of the habit of clear think- 
ing and straight reasoning in our students of philosophy. That 
there must be some kind of a text for our tyros in philosophy 
can be taken for granted. They are not graduate workers. But 
text-books should in no wise be a hindrance. Most of our text- 
books of scholastic philosophy are. First of all the method of 
presenting distinctions and definitions is inadequate. Repeatedly 
the student finds himself face to face with a cut and dried list of 
definitions of the divisions and subdivisions of general ideas, the 
sum total of parts which are the result perhaps of two or more 
distinct bases of division. He applies himself to the task of 
assimilating them. He experiences confusion arising from the 
fact that various ideas defined may overlap. He may dissipate 
this confusion by an effort to understand precisely what is de- 
fined in each instance or he may not. In any case he labors hard 
but not very wisely. He acquires a number of definitions many 
of which he will forget sooner or later, but he fails to acquire 
what is of incalculably greater value to himself and something 
which would not be lost very readily, the ability, namely, of him- 
self taking a general idea, of himself through an analysis of 
that idea finding the various bases for division, of himself mak- 
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ing those divisions and defining the results in the light of the dif- 
ferent bases used,—in other words, the ability of arriving logical- 
ly at precise, clear-cut ideas, which will manifest itself in an 
ability to express himself clearly and readily. That the text- 
book may aid in this attainment, it is not enough that the author 
in one little article lay down the rules which should govern the 
making of divisions and definitions but he must constantly apply 
them and bring to the notice of the student how he applies them. 
He should not merely state the bases of his divisions but should 
show how he derives them from an analysis of the totum to be 
divided. He should emphasize all this and bring it to the notice 
of the student so that the student from constant and apparent ap- 
plication of the method of distinguishing and defining will per- 
force acquire the ability and the habit of forming distinct and 
precise ideas for himself. The professor may try to supply what 
may be lacking in the book in this regard, but his words will not 
have as wide and deep an effect as such a constantly repeated 
method of procedure in the text would necessarily have. The 
student’s dependence upon his text-book is often much greater 
than the professor would like to admit. 

The bulk of the matter of our text-books is made up of theses 
and their proofs. Here again the method of procedure, the rigid 
deductive form in which the arguments are cast, is a decided 
drag upon the student in his endeavor to become a philosopher, 
a clear and reliable thinker. The authors of text-books in their 
endeavor to present their arguments with convincing force fail 
almost entirely to live up to what should be a very 
important purpose of a text-book on philosophy, the development, 
namely, of an ability on the part of the student to proceed log- 
ically in the solution of a problem when thrown on his own re- 
sources. The method employed in most manuals is not the 
method of invention. To accord with that method the theses as 
found in the text would have to be turned upside down. The 
logical beginning of most of the theses is somewhere towards 
the end of the argumentation as presented in the book. That is 
where the professor will start if he wishes to give a logical ex- 
position from the proper angle of approach. To check up my 
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own limited experience I recently asked another professor just 
where he started when explaining the theses as they occurred. 
He paused for a moment and then smilingly said: ‘““Why, come to 
think of it, I start at pretty near the end of the author’s ar- 
gumentation.” And that is the only logical place to start. The 
major or minor or both of the premises of the syllogism are un- 
known. They must first be built up by induction based upon the 
factors of the problem concerned before they can be put down as 
truths, as two known propositions from which to deduce a third 
truth. Why invert the natural order of invention, the natural 
method one must use when confronted with a problem? 

The way theses are generally presented resembles too much a 
puzzle in which the answer is given and only the proof must be 
found in the form of a middle term. And to make the puzzle 
easier rules for finding the middle term are given with the puzzle. 
We want to train the budding philosopher to be able to come to 
a conclusion, to solve a problem in which the answer may not be 
given, not to piece together the parts of a puzzle. We want him 
to be able to start off with a question mark rather than with 
the definite statement of a thesis, to be able to arrive at a con- 
clusion and not merely to prove the truth of a statement. We 
want him to be able to take a problem, analyze and resolve it into 
its factors and in the light of what he finds build up his pre- 
mises from which he can then draw a conclusion. Doing this, 
starting out with analysis and ending up with synthesis, he will 
gain a thorough insight into the problem, will see its points of 
contact in different directions, and should in consequence be 
able later on to apply what he has learned. 


The very authors who sin against the natural method of 
philosophic investigation will tell you that the proper method of 
philosophic inquiry is the analytic-synthetic method,—analytic 
first. Why then the form of the argumentation which they so 
universally use? There is no advantage to the professor. In his 
explanation to be natural and logical he will have to reverse the 
order of the matter in the book. And there is a decided disad- 
vantage to the student arising from the method of our manuals. 
I have frequently experienced this with my students. Repeatedly 
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some student has come to me and said that he could follow my ex- 
planation of a thesis in class and seem to understand it, but upon 
picking up his book after class for the purpose of really assimi- 
lating what he had heard he could not seem to find what he was 
looking for. The matter in the book seemed so different and so 
hard to get hold of that he could only make head or tail out of 
it at the expense of great effort. 


The professor may indeed be able to some extent to counter- 
act what is faulty in the manual used, but why should he be 
obliged to do so? Nor will his explanations and directions in 
the face of a faulty text bear full fruit. The student will de- 
pend upon and be influenced by his manual and that to a very 
great degree. If on the other hand the theses were presented 
in their proper form the average student would see them much 
more readily, and what is of the greatest importance he would 
unconsciously acquire the habit of properly investigating and 
solving a problem. Further, he would find some pleasure at least 
in his study and would feel drawn by the sense of accomplishment 
to follow along the trail of truth. But as the theses are at pres- 
ent so universally constructed, almost all except the very bright, 
with every new thesis feel themselves confronted with a new 
and confusing obstacle which can be overcome only at the ex- 
pense of great effort. And only too often the effort is not made. 

Lest there be any chance of a misunderstanding I wish to state 
that this paper is in no way an attack upon the deductive form of 
reasoning. In plain language it is, in part, only a plea to take 
the syllogism from the beginning of the argumentation as we now 
have it and put it at the end where, except in the case of deduction 
of corrollaries and scholia, it naturally belongs. 

Little things are often big with promise of great results. As 
such I present the two ideas I have tried to elaborate in the hope 
that a discussion may help to decide their merit to be adopted as 
a means of aiding the student in his mastery not only of philoso- 
phy but also of the other subjects in the seminary curriculum. 








PREPARATORY SEMINARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
LowuiIsviLLE, Ky., TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1926 

The opening session of the Preparatory Seminary Section 
was held at the Woman’s Club on Tuesday at 2:45 P. M. The 
Chairman, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles D. White, opened the ses- 
sion with prayer and welcomed the delegates and visitors. Rep- 
resentatives from the following seminaries were present: Sacred 
Heart, Detroit, Mich.; Cathedral College, New York City; St. 
Columban, Silver Creek, N. Y.; Mount Saint Francis, Floyd 
Knobs, Ind.; St. Mary Mission House, Techny, Ill; St. Joseph 
Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Louvain University, Louvain, 
Belgium; St. Joseph College, Princeton, N. J.; Mount St. John, 
Dayton, Ohio,; St. Meinrad, St. Meinrad, Ind.; St. Joseph, Col- 
legeville, Ind.; St. Anthony, Santa Barbara, Calif.; St. Andrew, 
Rochester, N. Y.; St. Francis, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The minutes of the Pittsburgh convention of 1925 were adopted 
as pririted in the Report. 

The Chairman announced the following appointments: 

Committee on Nominations: Very Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. 
B., Chairman; Rev. John O’Donovan, S. S. C.; Rev. Joseph B. 
Kenkel, C. PP. S. 

Committee on Resolutions: Very Rev. Thomas W. McFad- 
den, C. M., Chairman; Rev. Robert M. Gibson; Rev. Joseph A. 
Shendell, S. V. D. 

After expressing his pleasure at seeing such a large represen- 
tation from widely separated sections of the country, the Rt. Rev. 
Chairman explained the nature of the program under considera- 
tion, and then invited Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. J. Nolan, of St. Andrew 
Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., to read his paper on 
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“Restraints from Within vs. Restraints from Without in the For- 
mation of Character.” 


The Chairman pointed out the highly practical features of the 
paper and commented favorably upon the thoroughness which 
the writer brought to his subject. Special emphasis was placed 
upon the necessity of interior training, the chief element in the 
spiritual life of our seminarians. At an early age they must be 
grounded in the four cardinal virtues of justice, prudence, for- 
titude and temperance. Defining character as “life dominated 
by principles,” the author of the paper developed his topic with a 
sure hand. Both during the school year and during the vacation 
period, he said, the seminarian must show the world that he is a 
character apart. This he can do only when he has grasped the 
meaning and worth of doing all things from a sense of duty. 

At the invitation of the Chairman, Rev. Dominic Barthel, 
O. S. B., gave a discussion of the salient points of the paper. 
He rightly explained that it is difficult to draw a dividing line 
between exterior and interior restraints. The well-founded prin- 
ciple that “the business of the tutor is to make himself super- 
fluous” was laid down as a safe norm for all who have to do 
with the direction of youthful aspirants to the priesthood.’ The 
matter of supervision was then taken up and discussed at great 
length. Any system suggestive of espionage, it was strongly em- 
phasized, must necessarily fall short of the purposes of disci- 
plinary vigilance. Father Hull’s books on character-formation 
were again highly recommended to spiritual directors. 

The second paper, “Methods of Religious and Spiritual Train- 
ing in the Preparatory Seminary,” was read by Rev. Floribert 
Blank, O. F. M., St. Francis Seraphic Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The writer made a strong plea for the weekly conference 
and the private interview, which if regularly and systematically 
adhered to must go a long way towards establishing salutary re- 
lations between the students and their spiritual director. The 
Chairman singled out the particular merits of the paper, empha- 
sizing especially the comprehensive and thought-provoking na- 
ture of the points introduced. Rev. Thomas W. McFadden, C. M., 
St. Joseph Preparatory Seminary, Princeton, N. J., led the 
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discussion and stated that the Section was greatly indebted 
to the author for the excellence of the paper. The discussion 
revolved about the advisability of having:each member of the 
faculty to address the students on spiritual subjects at regular 
intervals. Those in favor of the practice argued that such a 
course would be beneficial to the professor as well as to the 
students, for the students would then be led to regard the mem- 
bers of the faculty as something more than mere teachers. 
Others took the view that such a procedure would interfere mater- 
ially with the work of the spiritual director, whose success lies 
chiefly in presenting a progressive course of spiritual instruction. 
The Chairman closed the discussion by reminding the delegates 
that the business of every teacher in the preparatory seminary is 
to impress his charges, by word and example, with a deep sense 
of spirituality and admiration for the sacerdotal dignity. 

The meeting was adjourned with prayer at 5:00 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 

The meeting opened with prayer by the Chairman. After the 
customary routine business the Chairman called for the first pa- 
per, “The Seminarian’s Vacation,’ which was read by the Rev. 
George J. Cairns, A. M., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detrojt, Mich. 

The Chairman referred to the paper as presenting thought for 
serious reflection and profitable discussion. It was aptly pointed 
out that vacations possess great usefulness, since they are real 
tests of the seminarian’s vocation. In order to safeguard voca- 
tions there should be a close cooperation between the home, the 
parish, and the seminary during the vacation period. Circular 
letters to the parents at the beginning of vacation reminding them 
of their duty of supervising the conduct of their sons during this 
dangerous time and testimonial letters from the respective pas- 
tors at the end of vacation were suggested as powerful and 
effective means of bringing about the desired result. It was 
strongly recommended that rectors strive as far as the circum- 
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stances will permit to make a personal visit to the parents of all 
the students sometime during vacation or whenever such an op- 
portunity presents itself in the course of the school year. Rev. 
Floribert Blank, O. F. M., St. Francis Seminary, Cincinnati, 
offered some practical suggestions which might be employed to 
bring the students into closer contact with one another during 
the vacation period. 

Meanwhile Rt. Rev. John A. Floersh, D. D., Bishop of Louis- 
ville, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., had entered 
the hall. Bishop Floersh expressed his pleasure at having the 
delegates in his diocese for the annual meeting and again as- 
sured them of a most cordial welcome on behalf of the clergy 
and laity. He spoke of his keen interest in the work of the Pre- 
paratory Seminary Section, and voiced the hope that this year’s 
meeting would be productive of even greater results than have 
been accomplished in the past. The Chairman thanked his Lord- 
ship for his kindly sentiments and assured the visitors that this 
encouragement was sincerely appreciated by all present. 

In the absence of the Very Rev. Eugene F. Harrigan, S. S. 
Sulpician Seminary, Catonsville, Md., his paper, “The Fit and the 
Unfit,” was read by the Secretary of the Section. The paper em- 
phasized the difficulties encountered in selecting candidates for 
the priesthood with regard to passing judgment on the mental 
and moral qualifications of the applicant. In the discussion 
Father McFadden made a plea for consideration and patience in 
behalf of the mentally backward in lower grades. Methods in 
vogue at various seminaries with regard to entrance examina- 
tions were then explained and commented upon. The question 
of employing psychological tests in determining mental fitness 
was discussed by Rev Dominic Barthel, O. S. B., St. Meinrad 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind., his conclusion being that such tests 
have too frequently been misleading to be accepted as positive 
and reliable verdicts. Individual attention as far as this is pos- 
sible was unanimously recommended as one of the prime condi- 
tions for intellectual and moral advancement of the student. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned at 11:50 A. M. 
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THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. 
This was a joint session of the Seminary Department and the 
Preparatory Seminary Section. The minutes of these proceed- 
ings appear in the records of the Seminary Department. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting was opened by the Chairman with prayer, after 
which Rev. S. J. Morrison, St. Joseph Seminary, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., read his paper, “Athletics in the Preparatory Seminary.” 
Characterizing athletics as one of the most helpful means of pro- 
moting the welfare of both the individual and the community, the 
author went on to explain how the program of athletic activities 
can be arranged to fit in with the life of the seminarian. Though 
athletics are to be encouraged there must always be a prudent 
subordination to the higher interests so that sports do not assume 
a detrimental importance in the seminary. Never must they be al- 
howed to retard scholastic pursuit. In general extra-mural activi- 
ties are to be discouraged, for experience shows that the contact 
thus made possible between seminarians and visiting teams is 
not a healthy one. A wide division of opinion prevailed concern- 
ing the advisability of staging competitive contests between 
classes, some contending that they make for personal animosity 
between classes and engender cliques, while others held that 
such contests provide unusual opportunities for testing and im- 
proving individual characters. A Round Table discussion on ath- 
letic programs was then held. 

The Chairman brought the year’s sessions to a close with an 
expression of thanks to all writers for their excellent and prac- 
tical papers and gave it as his sincere conviction that the de- 
liberations made for genuine progress in the work of the Pre- 
paratory Seminary Section. 

The Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Rev. Thomas 
W. McFadden, C. M., read the Resolutions, which were adopted 
after they had been amended in several minor points. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Be it resolved, that the Preparatory Seminary Section deems 
it a very salutary practice that the authorities send a letter to the 
parents of every student at the beginning of the summer vaca- 
tion, outlining the duties incumbent upon the seminarian during 
this period. 

That the Preparatory Seminary authorities become acquainted 
with the candidate’s family, either before his acceptance, or as 
soon as possible after his entrance into the seminary. 

That it is the mind of this Section that the weekly conference, 
as prescribed by the Code and distinct from the Sunday sermon, 
be regularly held. 

That it is the sense of this Section that extra-mural athletics 
in the Preparatory Seminary should be discouraged. 

That the members here present endeavor to stimulate a greater 
interest and cooperation in this Section throughout the various 
preparatory seminaries of the country. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by 
Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B., Chairman. On motion the re- 
port was accepted, the nominations confirmed, and the secretary 
instructed to cast one ballot for the nominees. 

The following officers were declared elected: Chairman, Very 
Rev. Dennis A. Hayes, LL. D., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, 
Mich.; Vice-Chairman, Very Rev. Eugene Harrigan, S. S., St. 
Charles Seminary, Catonsville, Md., Secretary, Rev. Reginald 
Lutomski, O. F. M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 

Recinarp Lutomskl, O. F. M., 
Secretary. 








PAPERS 


RESTRAINTS FROM WITHIN VERSUS RESTRAINTS 
FROM WITHOUT IN THE FORMATION 
OF CHARACTER 


Ri. REV. M, J. NQUAN, D. D., PH. Di ST. ANDREW'S PREPARATORY 
SEMINARY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The subject-matter of this paper was suggested to the writer 
by a statement attributed to a judge in one of our juvenile courts. 
He was arguing against a federal censorship of the movies and 
in urging his claim against such censorship made the following 
statement: ‘We depend too much on artificial restraint that 
comes from without to the neglect of the more important restraints 
that must come from within.” Another statement attributed to 
him is: “We must teach our children to be their own best 
censors.” 

Without entering into a discussion of the merits of the question 
treated by the judge, may we not truthfully say that the point he 
makes of the necessity of insisting on more restraint from within 
in the regulation of human conduct is very well taken? While 
the wording of our thesis seems sufficiently clear it may not be 
out of order to analyze it a little just to see its content. 

First there is question of restraints. A restraint is something 
that holds something else in check, holds it within certain bounds. 
Such restraints may be found in the physical order, in the 
intellectual order and in the moral and spiritual order. Just for 
instance, the waters of a river are restrained by its banks, so 
also loose thinking is or ought to be restrained by the laws of 
strict logic. Here we are intending to speak rather of restraints 
or checks in the moral order. And we find that such restraints 
may be found outside man and also within him. Outside him 
we find rules, laws, sanctions, law-givers, law-enforcers, police- 
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men, soldiers, disciplinarians, and above and beyond all human 
laws and all human law-givers and law-enforcers the divine law 
and God, its Author. Within man we find or may find certain 
habits or virtues the exercise of which holds him safe within the 
requirements of morality. Our thesis calls rather for a considera- 
tion of these latter restraints than of the former. However, we 
are not indulging the hope that if we were to succeed in getting 
these restraints within our pupils we could then dispense with 
the policeman and the prefect of discipline. But if these 
restraints were ¢o0 become a part of their moral makeup the 
policeman’s or the disciplinarian’s work would be comparatively 
easy. Our’thesis looks to these inward restraints to help in the 
building up of character. 

Formation of character! Here indeed we touch a big subject. 
In the time allotted we can hope to touch only its surface, 
we cannot probe it to its depths. We are trainers of youth. Is 
this training all to come from without or is a part of it and a 
good big part to come from within the one who is being trained? 
Are we ready to admit the truth of the French saying: “The 
In other 
words is it the duty of a tutor or trainer of youth to show the 


> 


business of a tutor is to make himself superfluous ? 


youth how to begin as soon as possible the training of himself? 
If it is, how is the tutor to go about his work? By showing the 
youth how to build up his character. To do that he must show 
him what is meant by character. As good a definition as I have 
seen for that big thing called character is: “Life dominated by 
principles.” When we say life, there comes to the mind the 
idea of a being who thinks, speaks, acts: when we say dominated, 
the word of our thesis, restraints, comes back to mind, for where 
there is domination there is a controlling, a keeping of something 
within bounds. Hence if character may be defined life dominated 
by principles, we mean that human thoughts, human words, human 
actions, are to be dominated or controlled by something so that 
they remain within the bounds intended by man’s Creator, God. 

Now what is this dominating or controlling factor? Our 
definition calls it principles. Here then the trainer of youth 
must strive to get into the mind of his pupil what is meant by 
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principles. He must show him that principles are bigger things, 
broader things and more elastic things than are the rules of the 
school he attends. He can show him that principles are general 
rules of conduct and that if they are to dominate his life, i. e., 
his thoughts, his words, his actions, they must become rooted 
firmly, deeply imbedded in the mind and be regularly acted on 
as the occasion arises. But he must also be shown that there 
can be false principles which may dominate a person’s life and 
hence the obligation of acquiring only good sound principles of 
conduct and of applying them to the different agtions of life as 
they come along. The teacher’s part will be to suggest these 
principles to his pupil and not only once or twice and in a 
perfunctory manner but repeatedly and impressively until that 
pupil cannot help but grasp them and store them away in memory 
to be called forth easily as the occasion demands. The trainer 
will strive to show that all these principles are radically con- 
tained in and are but specific developments of the one great 
principle: “Do good and avoid evil.” For it goes without saying 
that our attempts must be to build up in our boys good, strong, 
manly characters, which means of course that they are to be 
guided and governed in their conduct by good principles which 
they strongly grasp and which they use firmly, promptly and 
fearlessly. 

This will keep them from acting merely on impulses from 
within or influences from without. This acting on principle 
regularly will gradually engender habits, and the habits I have 
in mind just now are the virtuous habits known as the cardinal 
virtues, prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. It seems 
to me we do not make enough of the importance of these funda- 
mental virtues. Just listen to what the Holy Spirit says about 
these virtues. 

Turning to the 8th Chapter of the Book of Wisdom we read 
these words: “And if a man love justice; her labours have great 
virtues: for she teacheth temperance and prudence and justice 
and fortitude, which are such things as men can have nothing 
more profitable in life.” Note those words, “nothing more 
profitable in life.” Now do we not want our students to have 
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things described in Holy Writ as “such things as men can have 


nothing more profitable in life?” If we do, let us as soon as 
possible make them acquainted not only theoretically but prac- 
tically with the virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and 
temperance. Let us show them what prudence is and how it 
should regulate all our actions, show them in some concrete case 
how it works and how its absence causes disorder in the moral 
order. I do not think these boys who come to us are too young 
to be shown how to use sound judgment regarding the objects 
they should aim at and the means they should use in attaining 
those objects, and after all such use of sound judgment is prudence. 
We do not have to wait until we have some formal class in moral 
philosophy to let these boys know of the existence of these 
cardinal virtues. Let us get a knowledge of these virtues into 
them as early as possible. 

What I have said as regards prudence is as applicable to the 
other virtues. Take justice. We cannot begin too early in their 
training to let these boys know that everyone is to be treated 
according to his rights and to be given everything that is due to 
him. They have some conception of what a right means, they 
have some idea that there are some things they may rightly 
expect from others and they can be shown that others may rightly 
expect something from them, and that consequently the rights 
of others carry with them duties on their part and that among 
the ones who have a claim upon them are God, their neighbors, 
and themselves. If they shall have grasped this idea and learned 
to act upon it they will be acting according to the virtue of justice. 
Gradually the idea of doing a thing because it is a duty will be 
developed in them and then we ought to show ‘them that this 
/irtue ot justice has a sister virtue in fortitude that helps a 
person to stick to his duty even when its performance may be 
painful or difficult. These pupils of ours, I believe, may be con- 
vinced of the necessity of performing one’s duty whether the 
difficulty arises from being lazy or tired or even unwell, or again 
whether that difficulty arises from the passions clamoring for 
gratification or even when others make fun of them when per- 
forming a duty or put difficulties to its performance in their way. 
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The next restraining force they should become acquainted with 
is the virtue of temperance which they must be shown will enable 
them to stick to duty in spite of the attractions of pleasure. They 
are to be shown that all pleasure is not bad but that pleasur« 
becomes so when bad actions are performed for the sake of 
pleasure or when indulging in pleasure means the neglect of 
duties. Hence we must instill into their young minds the duty 
of moderating their pleasures lest they become absorbed in them, 
and we must hold up before them the nobility of giving up 
pleasure for the sake of others. 

I restrict myself to the cardinal virtues but I believe that if 
we can get our boys to practice them the associate virtues will 
follow in their wake. And I believe that we can make our young 
boys prudent, just, strong, and temperate. I do not believe that 
these virtues and their practice are reserved for grown-ups, but 
rather that if we do not want the grown-ups to fail in these 
virtues we should start with the young mind that is so impression- 
able and begin to form it in its earliest stages of development to 
right lines of conduct. 

I have been speaking indeed of moral conduct, but of course I 
am not attempting to separate such conduct from that. great thing 
which alone will make a man truly moral, religion. When you 
have a man whose life is dominated by religious and moral 
principles you will have a man after God’s own design. Now I 
believe it is easier to get the principles of religion into our boys 
lives than to get moral principles (I mean, of course, not the 
mere knowledge of these principles but their practice), hence 
the importance of beginning early with our boys and keeping at 
it in season and out of season, in the classroom and outside the 
classroom. They are in our keeping for five or six years at a 
very critical time of their lives. If at the end of those years 
of our training we may have some assurance that those principles 
have struck deep root we have reason to congratulate ourselves. 
These boys, however, are not essentially different from other 
boys, they are made of the same flesh and blood, are born with 
original sin on their souls, have the same kind of passions as 
other boys and are affected like others by their surroundings. 
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Sut right here is a difference. The Church wants the surround- 
ings of these favored children of God to be different, and so we 
gather them apart from other boys, place them in schools specially 
allotted for training aspirants to the exalted dignity of the Chris- 
tian priesthood, give them, at least for the most part, teachers 
who have already reached that dignity and who should there- 
fore serve them as models in their holy aspirations, and last and 
most important of all, we set before them constantly as their 
great model and ideal no one less than Jesus Christ, the Eternal 
Son of the living God, Himself true God and true Man. With 
such a model and ideal continually held up before them and with 
priests, their teachers, exemplifying the cardinal and associate 
virtues, it ought not to be such a very difficult task to implant in 
our pupils those same virtues which will serve as what I have 
called restraints from within as contrasted with the restraints 
from without. With such restraints the goodness of their lives 
will not be a plastering from without but a growth from within, 
and even during those trying months of vacation when many of 
the outward restraints are withdrawn, when there is no school 
bell to remind them of certain duties, no eye of the teacher to 
hold them in check, no disciplinarian to call them to account, 
guided by these safe principles they will move regularly and 
easily to their appointed duties. 

I think it only fair to say that in preparing this paper I have 
helped myself generously to some of the good things that have 
come from the brain and pen of Father Hull, the editor of the 
Bombay Examiner. Anyone acquainted with his excellent 
treatises on The Formation of Character; Why Should I be 
Moral?; Collapses in Adult Life; Man’s Great Concern; will 
recognize my appropriations and I wish hereby to give due 
credit to the Reverend author. 

In conclusion I would say that I believe that these moral 
restraints herein described coming from within the one who 
possesses them will give to their possessor a good, strong, manly 
character. 








METHODS OF RELIGIOUS AND SPIRITUAL TRAIN 
ING IN THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND FLORIBERT BLANK, 0. F, M., ST. FRANCIS SEMINARY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

The frequent recurrence of papers on the subject of spiritual 
training in the preparatory seminary points eloquently to the 
fact that this Section has a deep appreciation both of the essen- 
tial needs of the student and of the difficulties confronting those 
to whom the task of spiritual guidance is committed. However 
various the methods may be they all refer to one and the same 
end—namely, the sanctification of the student. In the words of 
St. Paul, those of us engaged in this sublime work are constant- 
ly “warning every man, teaching every man in all wisdom; that 
we present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” In the seminary 
the spiritual life may be called the wnum necessarium in a far 
stricter sense than that which it commonly implies for the ordi- 
nary Christian. Personal holiness in the priest can not be re- 
placed by any other accomplishment or possession. To empha- 
size this truth would be equivalent to emphasizing the need of 
bodily nourishment for the maintenance of physical health and 
strength, or the necessity of light to show the difference in colors. 
But if additional evidence were required, we have that of the 
highest authority, the Holy See, whose pronouncements on this 
all-important subject ring with unmistakable power and earnest- 
ness. Pope Pius X, to quote one of more recent times, after in- 
dicating the aim of his pontificate, “to restore all things in 
Christ,’ goes on to point out the means whereby this restora- 
tion can be accomplished. He says: 


“Let your first care be to form Christ in others. We mean 
the priests, dear brethren. For all those who are adorned with 
the priesthood should know that in the midst of the peoples with 
whom they live they have the same mission of which Paul makes 
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inention as received by him, in these tender words: ‘My little 
children for whom I am in labor until Christ be born in you’ 
* * #* This being so, you see, venerable brethren, with what 
great care you should strive to form your clergy in the ways of 
holiness. Every other undertaking, be it what you will, must 
give place to this.” 


This then, is our duty and privilege, a task which might well 
engage the- highest intellectual genius and call forth the noblest 
energies given to men. 

No one is more fully aware of the magnitude of the task set 
before him than the spiritual director himself. Realizing as he 
does the responsibility of his office and the extent of his own lim- 
itations he is constantly on the lookout for counsel and sugges- 
tions that might render his ministrations more fruitful. While 
authoritative norms based on solid and tested theories indicate 
the general manner of procedure with regard to the spiritual 
training of the aspirants to the priesthood and the religious life, 
every director of souls will testify that individual experiences of 
others oftentimes lighted the way through difficult circumstances 
when acknowledged methods had been resorted to without suc- 
cess. The purpose of this paper is to set down some particular 
experiences in the hope that their presentation here might open 
the way to mutua! helpfulness. -Though I propose to treat 
the subject from the standpoint of a spiritual director who at 
the same time assists in hearing confessions, it is not my inten- 
tion to enter upon a discussion of ways and means to spiritual 
progress through the sacrament of penance. Prescinding from 
this phase of the question altogether, | shall confine my remarks 
to the external relations between the students and their spiritual 
guide. 

Our chief concern with regard to candidates for the priesthood 
and the re‘igious life has to do with their fitness. What criteria 
have we for judging whether a student is sufficiently spiritual 
to be advanced to this sacred state? One can prove his mental 
attainments by an examination, written or oral; but the spiritual 
life, being more a matter of the heart than of the mind, cannot 
be gauged with anything like positive measurements. Not in- 
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frequently one appears to be pious while at heart he is seriously 
lacking in solid virtue. On the contrary, one who is genuinely 
spiritual does not always give external evidence of the good 
that is in him. Truly appearances are deceptive; only “God 
knoweth what is in man.” Furthermore it is a well-known fact 
that the failings of youth are often effaced by natural develop- 
ment and constant encouragement so that many who in their 
preparatory years excite the fears of their superiors, in later 
years win their highest admiration. In judging the worthiness of 
the soul to be promoted to the priesthood one can rely only on 
human discretion, supported by, the light one may receive from 
above. 

By the very nature of things the verdict of the spiritual di- 
rector, though it may not always be accepted as a deciding con- 
sideration, has, nevertheless, an important bearing on the ultimate 
appraisa! respecting the qualifications of each individual student. 
Upon what is he to base his conclusions? Are there any rules 
one might follow with a safe conscience in this matter of passing 
judgment upon the fitness or unfitness of candidates? The in- 
experienced director might incline towards severity in his anxiety 
to realize the ideal in every case. This attitude, praiseworthy 
as it may be in itself, is not in keeping with the advice of saintly 
writers on this subject, who insist that the innate frailty of hu- 
man nature must ever be taken into full account. 

The recommendations of the gentle St. Francis de Sales, while 
they apply primarily to novices in a religious order, carry great 
weight also in the preparatory seminary, for the preparatory semi- 
nary is a quasi-junior novitiate. In his own inimitable way he 


says: 


“The Apostles were truly called by Jesus Christ and had taken 
great pains to change their lives; nevertheless, they committed 
many great faults not only in the first year but also in the second 
and third. Religion is a school in which we are to learn our 
lesson. The master does not require the scholars to know their 
lessons without making a mistake; it is enough if they pay atten- 
tion and endeavor to learn them as well as they can. Thus we 
must do what we can, and God will be satisfied. Religion does 
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not consider it a great triumph to fashion a mind already formed, 
a soul sweet and tranquil in itself, but it greatly esteems leading 
to virtue souls that have strong inclinations to overcome; for 
if those souls are faithful, they will acquire by the point of the 
spirit what others possess without any trouble. It is not required 
in religion that we should not have passions, nor is it required 
that they should noi be strong; for that would be saying that a 
soul with bad habits cannot serve God. The world is mistaken 
in this idea. God rejects nothing where malice is not found. 
How can a person help being of such and such a temperament, 
subject to such and such a passion? The whole, then depends 
on the acts we make in consequence of a rising passion —acts 
being always dependent on our will; for no sin is involuntary 
that without our consent there can be no sin. * * * In re- 
ligion, then, we must do what is in our power to acquire perfec- 
tion. We should not, then, refuse to admit a novice to the vows 
on account of certain faults, provided he possess a firm and good 
will of correcting himself, and of making good use of the means 
given him for this end.” 


The boy in his teens is as sensitive as a plant, and as plastic as 
clay. If the character is basically good, that is, if there is evi- 
dence that the student manifests a sincere desire to profit by the 
corrections and admonitions given him from time to time, one 
need not despair of his ultimate reformation. Given a careful 
vigilance and prudent corrective measures, the director will be 
able to bring out what is best in the boy, and thus save him from 
falling by the wayside. To discover fauits requires no excep- 
tional superiority, but to correct them calls for the greatest in- 
genuity. A thorough understanding of the saint’s words quoted 
above will go far towards teaching us the art of wise correction. 

In another place the same saint writes: “Though one should 
naturally have a bad disposition if in his general and essential 
deportment he acts by grace and not by nature, he is worthy of 
being received with love and respect as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Wolf by nature, but lamb by grace.” So long as there 
is plausible reason for believing that the student is animated by 
spiritual motives in the ordering of his daily life we need not 
hesitate to recommend him. If there are lapses from duty we 
should not be hasty in our judgment, but rather find reassurance 
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in the Master’s comforting explanation: ‘The spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak.” In following this course not only will w« 
not be departing from the ideal but we will also spare ourselves 
much needless worry and safeguard the vocation of many a stu- 
dent who might otherwise become the victim of misguiding spir- 
itual standards. In this connection it might be well to quote the 
apology proffered by St. Alphonse in behalf of a youthful novice 
who owing to the tarnished record of his early life was in great 
danger of being rejected by his superiors. 


“IT recommend this young man to you’, (wrote the saint.) “Let 
him receive the habit, and always listen to him with kindness, 
and always help him. He is ful of talent, and has certainly a 
good intention now, but he is dreadfully tormented by temptations 
because he has led an extravagant life. Should he be so unhappy 
as to fall sometimes you must, it is true, show him his faults and 
try to move him to repentance, but at the same time endeavor to 
inspire him with confidence.” 


From what has been said it is clear that the testimony of the 
saints,—and where shall we find a more trustworthy testimony 
than that handed down by them?—cautions us to make proper 
allowance for the weaknesses of human nature. However this 
may be there is nothing in their writings to suggest an indiscrim- 
inate palliation of defects. In selecting recruits for the army 
of Christ, the acies ordinata, we aim to supply the ranks with 
none but efficient officers. If they come to us with pronounced 
defects of character which are incompatible with the religious 
or priestly life, our duty is plain. We must advise them to dis- 
continue. In his admirable book, Golden Rules, written for the 
guidance of superiors of religious communities and seminaries, 
Rev. Michael Mueller, C. SS. R., sets down certain positive rules 
with regard to the requisite dispositions of aspirants to the relig- 
ious state. In general these same rules may serve as a guide 
for any spiritual director; especially helpful are they for the di- 
rector in a preparatory seminary. 

Excessive singularity of character as a rule wili be sufficient 
to disqualify the candidate, particu‘arly if this singularity of 
character be accompanied by a marked spirit of selfishness. 
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“Very little or no account is to be made of exterior piety and 
love of corporal mortification if the subject combines them with 
singularity of character ; if he is eccentric in his manners; singular 
in his habits, opinions, or pious performances; if he does not 
try to destroy what we might call selfish individuality; or if he 
does not endeavor to conform his notions, actions, language, in 
a word, the entire man to the ordinary mode of a religious life.” 


How often do we not have to to deal with students answering 
perfectly to the description? In spite of repeated warnings and 
admonitions they cling to their peculiarities with disturbing con- 
stancy. The fear that we will make a mistake in dismissing them 
is a groundless fear. 

Equally enlightening are the following norms laid down by 
the author: 


“Giddy and frivolous characters who are naturally inclined to 
excessive levity are not fit subjects for a religious life.” 

‘They should not be accepted who evince no love for the spirit- 
ual life, not even in the superior part of the will, being disgusted 
with spiritual conferences and conversations and soon becoming 
wearied with discussions on religious matters ; and on that account 
withdrawing as much as possible from those who delight in 
spiritual discourses, showing, however, on the other hand great 
eagerness to acquire profane knowledge and wasting their time 
in trifles and frivolous amusements.” 

“Those who are not ingenuous, open-hearted and sincere, whose 
language is equivocal and untruthful, and those from whom it is 
dificult to obtain an answer save an unsatisfactory ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
should be dismissed, for such characters are always deceitful and 
can never be trusted.” 


Here the writer becomes emphatic, adding that these should be 
sent away without the least scruple or hesitation. Persons of de- 
ceitful and false dispositions are absolutely unfit for offices of 
trust. The sacred priesthood, above all other offices, demands 
characters possessed of the highest moral and spiritual integ- 
rity. True, in this passage the author speaks of the qualities 
required for admittance into a religious order, and hence have a 
more direct application in an institution like ours—a Franciscan 
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preparatory seminary. Still spiritual directors in secular prepara- 
tory seminaries will find a helpful guide in this experienced and 
saintly writer. 

Since it is mainly the work of the spiritual director to assist and 
guide the we.l disposed student in overcoming fauits and in striv- 
ing after higher virtue, we may ask what means are at the dis- 
posal of the director for accomplishing this difficult task? There 
are many sources from which one may draw inspiration and en- 
couragement to holy living; good companions, spiritual reading, 
sermons, the confessional, etc. But there are two very convenient 
aids which the spiritual director may not neglect if he is to have 
success, namely, the weekly conference and the private interview. 
I would invite your attention to a consideration of these two 
means. 

Tue ConFrERENCE.——As the word implies, a conference is a dis- 
course in which the spiritual guide confers with those under his 
charge as to how they may best eradicate from their souls the 
weeds of vice and evil habits, and implant the flowers of virtue 
that will bloom and diffuse the sweetness of their aroma to at- 
tract others to the love of God. In the Following of Christ, Book 
I, Chapter X, we read: “Devout conference on spiritual sub- 
jects are no little help to spiritual progress, especially when per- 
sons of congenial mind and spirit are gathered together in God.” 
Did not the two disciples who were overtaken by the Lord on 
their way to Emmaus teil how their hearts glowed with fervor 
and devotion when the Lord spoke to them on holy things? Re- 
turning from their missionary journey, did not the Apostles re- 
turn to their Master and relate with varied feelings of happiness 
and anxiety their success or failure and then ask His advice? 
The spiritual director, the ambassador of Christ, in a spiritual 
conference is gathered with young souls who are to be apostles. 
Where can be found a more real image of Christ and His Apos- 
tles than a priest conferring with boys and young men as to how 
they may worthily prepare their hearts to become holy priests? 
Truly, here “persons of congenial mind and spirit are gathered 
together in God.” 
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In imitation of Christ the director of sou!s finds it necessary 
to speak frequently and fervently on holy things, if he desires 
to succeed in giving young souls a clear understanding of a love 
for holiness. If I am not misinformed there are a few semi- 
naries in which the authorities fail to see any need for a special 
conference. To their mind the Sunday sermon and the class 
instructions supply abundant food to sustain the life of the soul 
and even to keep it healthful and vigorous. With due regard 
to the opinion of more experienced and successful directors I 
venture the statement that neither the Sunday sermon nor the 
class instruction is sufficient, and the reason is obvious. In most 
cases the topic of the Gospel is so engrossing that to depart from it 
would be to neglect the special message of Christ and to pass 
over particular seasons of the year without breathing their whole- 
some atmosphere. The classroom instruction is limited to cer- 
tain tracts which are divided over a number of years so that ac- 
cording to the generally accepted plan three years are required 
to review the three fundamental divisions of Christian doctrine. 
If an instruction on the sacraments or Commandments is needed, 
a particular class will not receive that instruction until the 
tract is handled in the classroom; this delay may cause no little 
spiritual detriment to many. Everyone engaged in the guidance 
of young souls in the seminary has found more than one sur- 
prise at the free interpretation given to the basic principles of 
Catholic life. Do we not often find that boys will pray most 
fervently and receive holy Communion with apparent devotion 
and at the same time harbor feelings of rancor and bitterness in 
their hearts against those who are receiving at the same heavenly 
tabie our Lord who says: “If thy brother hath anything against 
thee, first go and be reconciled with thy brother and then come 
and offer thy gift?” Is not dangerous and forbidden sentimen- 
tality, which not infrequently prevails in groups of boys, often 
explained by them to be merely lawful friendship and excused 
on the grounds that they intend no evil? It is a mistake to pre- 
sume that they understand as well as we do and likewise a mis- 
take to suppose that they remember all that has ever been told 
them, in spite of the many clear instructions on these and kindred 
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subjects. In view of these facts it would seem that a weekly 
conference is not only not superfluous, but even necessary. 

It may be argued that the daily meditation of the student 
amply supplies whatever may be lacking in his spiritual life. If 
all students were able and disposed to make a profitable medita- 
tion 





a question disputed by many —the objection may have 
great force. But do we not find that those who have been 
schooled in the contemplative life and meditate with profit may 
derive a new stimulant from an exhortation? A conference is the 
spoken word of God, and Christ has said: “The words that I 
have spoken to you are spirit and life.” (John 6:64.) Even 
though many should succeed in meditating well, there is no ques- 
tion that many will fail; for the latter the spiritual instruc- 
tor meditates publicly, to enlighten their minds and to set their 
hearts aglow as did Jesus with the two disciples at Emmaus. 

Granting the necessity of the weekly conference, the question 
of the subject-matter comes under consideration. How often 
in seminary days are youths not reminded that they must sanc- 
tify themselves? In college days, perhaps no phrases are more 
familiar and none more repulsive than “don’t” and “you must.” 
To bring them into the conference unnecessarily may give the 
impression to the young mind that the priestly life is not one of 
self-consecration, a service of love. For that reason the chief 
aim of the conference will be to choose such subjects as will aid 
the student in spending well and profitably the life which he is 
actually living, and to present these subjects in such an attractive 
way that the soul will be irresistibly drawn to personal friend- 
ship with Jesus, which alone is the secret of spiritual training. 
The student who endeavors to spend his seminary days as directed, 
and seeks to rise spiritually, loathes to hear the words, “you 
must.” The topics, then, most suited for the conference are 
chiefly, the sacraments, dealings with fellow-students, and the at- 
titude towards superiors. These general classifications include 
the various virtues. 


Not many books have been written on this question. Of the 
few that have come under my observation the one entitled, The 
Young Apostle by Rev William Godfrey, D. D., Ph.D., (Ben- 
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ziger Bros. 1924) is deserving of the highest recommendation 
both on account of the subject-matter and the manner of presen- 
tation. In the Franciscan Educational Conference he'd at Alle- 
gany, N. Y., Juiy, 1920, Rev. Sebastian Erbacher, O. F. M., 
Cincinnati, ©O., writing on “The Ascetical Training of 
Clerics” has laid down a plan of instruction for major 
seminarians, which with due limitations may be followed 
for students in the preparatory seminary. In general the di- 
rector wil! find no difficulty in selecting a topic which will pro- 
duce results if he is zea'ous in his endeavor to raise the students 
to greater spiritual heights. Not infrequently unusual situations 
will arise in the seminary which need adjustment. Even though 
those in charge of the external discipline set things aright, ex- 
ternal conduct will not bear up for long if it is not supported 
by solid internal dispositions. The disposition of heart is to the ex- 
ternal conduct what the foundation is to the massive edifice. If, 
as is customary in a few seminaries, the spiritual director at the 
same time acts as disciplinarian, his conferences will make no 
allusions to breaches of discipline but will show forth the beauty 
of virtue and the glory of consecration to God, thereby at the 
same time laying a real foundation for discipline and virtue. 

If as is admitted the spiritua! training is of paramount impor- 
tance, the means to effect this training, the conference, should 
have its proper place in the routine of the student's program. 
The time selected should be best suited to produce results. To 
give it in the evening after the young man is weary from the 
strenuous work of a hard day would be to minimize its im- 
portance. It should yield its place to no other duty no matter how 
important. To omit it without reason would be to make it appear 
secondary and negligible. During the Lenten season it may be 
supplanted by the Lenten sermon, but to allow weeks to pass 
after the annual retreat without any spiritual conference on the 
plea that enough had been said in those days to “last a while” 
would be a serious mistake. St Alphonse says, “A mission in a 
parish is but a ‘straw-fire unless there is a zealous pastor to feed 
the flames of enthusiasm lest they quickly die down.” To keep 


up the fervor engendered by a successful retreat the conferences 
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should follow up the work of the retreat master. The bo 
who have made a good retreat will be glad to hear more of the 
love of God; those who have not made a good retreat will be in 
need of further support. In either case the conference is in 
place. Carried out on these lines the conference is one of the 
effective means of the director to make a student fit for the priest 
hood or.to keep him fit if he is possessed of the necessary 
qualities. 

PrivATE INTERVIEW.—Thorough and clear as were the sermons 
of Our Lord to the multitudes, they were not so completely 
grasped as to preclude any further questioning. The Apostles 
not infrequently asked for private explanations. The rich young 
man who asked “Lord, what must I do to be saved?” surely had 
heard some of the Lord’s discourses. Nicodemus who came by 
night to have a private conversation with Jesus, was not sure if 
he understood Our Lord’s sermons correctly. All who came to 
Jesus for special guidance were warmly received; they received 
the desired enlightenment and departed, if not won over—as in 
the case of the rich young man—at least relieved from doubt 
and uncertainty. No matter how thorough and comprehensive the 
conference of the spiritual director may be, he can not satisfy the 
minds of all. In a crowd of a hundred or more students there 
will always be various types, some fervent and zealous, some 
scrupulous, some indifferent, and possibly others set against 
spiritual instructions as unnecessary. To satisfy the needs of 
all by public conferences is well nigh impossible. For that reason 
the private interview 1s a necessity in the successful guidance of 
souls either to clear away their difficulties or to point out the way 
to higher virtue. 

The question arises whether or not it should be compulsory. 
Concluding from the methods followed in various schools, oppo- 
site views may be expected. All things considered there is no 
reason why a private interview could not be made compulsory, 
since there is nothing to lose, but in most cases much to gain. If 
it is not needed to correct it is at least helpful to improve and 
encourage. It does much in the way of establishing a feeling of 
cordiality and confidence between inferior and superior. Be- 
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sides it is the most positive means of learning the individual’s 
state of mind. While advising a boy how to break habits which 
were a hindrance to his progress by firm self-discipline I received 
the answer, “I don’t know if I want to do that.” Never did a 
boy reveal himself better; he showed plainly that he was lacking 
in the one essential for a holy life, determination and the will to 
profit. Another when asked whether he desired a private inter- 
view answered that he did not deem it necessary but that he 
always appreciated it. There are others who neither express 
their views nor present themselves for private consultation. This 
reticence does not necessarily prove that they are beyond all as- 
sistance. If called they might say, as others often have said, they 
were wishing for a private talk but never had the courage to 
present themselves. Others who feel that they are doing well 
enough and see no reason for entering into such detailed weighing 
of their actions might begin to realize that they ought to be more 
concerned about their spiritual progress. Martha in the Gospel 
surely began to have thoughts about pleasing Jesus after she was 
told that interior perfection surpasses external activity. It is a 
fact admitted by all that the greater majority of students enter- 
ing a seminary are well-disposed and even eager to sanctify them- 
selves ; so earnest are they that in the first days of seminary life 
they are shocked to learn that more is not required of them. To 
keep them from “getting spoiled” hardly anything will contribute 
more than intimate understanding between them and the director. 

Instances of disappointments and failures should not be 
brought as an argument that there is no use trying, for nowhere 
may one expect one hundred per cent success in any undertak- 
ing. At least it would be wrong to say that if all can not be per- 
fect, it is useless to try to make some perfect. If a private inter- 
view is a means of improving fifty out of one hundred, then it 
should be employed in spite of the disappointment felt in the 
failure of the fifty to respond. A second reason for discoun- 
tenancing this wholesome practice is the insincerity that is often 
met with in the boy who does not openly admit his lack of in- 
terest in spiritual things, but at the same time wishes to retain 
the good graces of those with whom he must deal. He will assent 
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to everything that is suggested to him and make promises to do 
what is asked of him. No sooner is the private talk ended 
than he will go to his comrades who often are of the same mind 
as he and deride the idea that he should “be so pious.” The 
learned and pious Father Muelier, whom I have quoted above, 
gives an encouraging rule to be followed in such cases. He says 
the superior must be a person of such even temperament that he 
will not be disturbed at such ingratitude and thoughtlessness or 
meanness. No matter with what criticism he meets, no matter 
how he is misunderstood, he must go on doing what he can and 
leave the rest to God. Another reason which speaks for calling 
all to a consultation is the fagt that some would giadly present 
themselves for direction if it could be done unnoticed. As Nico- 
demus feared the taunts or the threats of the Jews and came by 
night, so many boys fear the remarks or the questioning of their 
associates. All this would be obviated by calling all, thus 
making it a common thing in the seminary. I can find no solid 
reason for not having a private interview on spiritual things but 
many for having it. 

The further question as to the subject of this conversation and 
the method in which it is to be conducted may often depend upon 
circumstances of piace and the person concerned. The director 
who understands the student will not have to search far to find a 
topic. A few questions prudently presented will soon discover the 
needs of the individual. An easy means to open the way to an inter- 
view may be found in the question box which has been success- 
fully employed in some schools, particularly in the University of 
Notre Dame under the direction of Father O’Hara. A ques- 
tionnaire is issued to all the students who are not obliged but re- 
quested to answer. They are at liberty to ask anv question 
or express their views on anything pertaining to the spiritual life 
in the seminary. The answers are placed in a box in a convenient 
part of the study hall. The returned slips containing either 
questions or answers which are of general interest are answered 
publicly. If they are of such nature that they should not be dis- 
cussed coram omnibus, the writer is told that such matter should 
be referred to the confessor. This again is an excellent oppor- 
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tunity to break down the vain fears about sincerity in the con- 
fessional. If the paper is signed the writer indicates that he de- 
sires to have a private interview, and there are not a few who 
eagerly wait for the opening of the question box in order to 
smoothe the way to a private taik on their own spiritual advance- 
ment. Even though the majority do not sign their name thus 
making no request for a private interview, the questions bring 
results and offer the director sufficient material for discussion. 
To the question, “What do you think of your own’ spiritual 
standing?” a student bravely asked “But why such a question?” 
He received the answer to his query, “Merely to get you inter- 
ested in your soul’s progress.” If there were nothing particularly 
to correct in a boy, a discourse on holy things will be sufficient 
material for the taik. The young priest who published the let- 
ters of his pious priest-uncle in the Homiletic Monthly and Re- 
view running through 1925-26, profited much by the pious dis- 
courses of his uncle during the vacation months. “Friendship 
supposes friends to be alike or it makes them so.” If the student 
is a friend of his director, he will.at least assimilate the director’s 
ideas on holiness of life. 

A conference may be called the general ru‘es of hygiene for 
the soul, a private interview a consultation with the physician of 
the soul on particular ills. 

Considering, then, that in a private interview the student comes 
into personal contact with one whose ideals are of the loftiest, 
and whose influence is most wholesome, there can be no question 
as to its value as a means of guiding souls. 

What has been said in these lines on the conference and the 
private interview as a means to make or to keep a young man 
fit for the priesthood is based on practical experience in the work 
of spiritual direction. These reflections are by no means intended 
to set down a norm which must be followed; they are presented 
merely with the view of inviting criticism and discussion. Any 


suggestion or information on this question will be gladly received. 











A SEMINARIAN’S VACATION —ITS DANGERS AND 
SAFEGUARDS 


REVEREND GEORGE J. CAIRNS, A. M., S. T. B., SACRED HEART 
SEMINARY, DETROIT, MICH. 


There is perhaps no one engaged in seminary work as God’s 
agent in the formation of priestly hearts and characters who does 
not feel a stirring anxiety creep over his soul as the boys and 
young men of the seminary with gladdened hearts and spirits 
all aglow with excitement start for home to spend their summer 
vacation. Throughout the year and even throughout previous 
years he has seen them by closest contact in process of formation, 
—here, one has shown in a noticeable way a firmer control of him- 
self, there, another has understood in clearer light his status and 
what was expected of him, some young man has taken a more 
serious view of his vocation than former years seemed to indi- 
cate, others are going along in the same, regular, unadorned 
fashion that escapes any particular notice by the orderliness of 
the development and progress. A plant in normal growth hardly 
excites attention; only a remarkable shoot or a singular bioom 
will command consideration. With normal boys it is much the 
same; the growth and development of priestly traits is going on, 
difficu:t though it would be to put one’s finger on the exact amount 
acquired and what directions it was taking. One is conscious only 
that there is being cu‘tivated or at least preserved the essential 
qualities that permitted the candidate to remain in the seminary 
during the year. The boy has shown by his general attitude, be- 
haviour, and application that the discipline and system of train- 
ing are not uncongenial to him, and that he measures up to its 
standards in a satisfactory degree. At vacation time, however, 
the surroundings which have been of such assistance to this 
growth, the conditions that have been as it were the sunlight, air, 
and nourishment of these vocations are to be changed, and the 
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change will be for their better or worse. It is then no great won- 
der that priestly hearts sense a foreboding apprehension lurking 
within them of the dangers that may impair or wreck some prom- 
ising youth who by every indication has the earmarks of a call 
to God’s holy service. 

Under present conditions the boys return to their homes, some 
of which are located in the country districts and small towns 
and others in the larger cities and centers of population. The 
dangers that exist in these places to imperil a vocation are too 
familiar to all and it is scarcely necessary for me to dwell upon 
them at length. It is much more important to find out what may 
be done to correct and offset them, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to offer some meagre suggestions toward meeting this dif- 
ficult problem. 

From the very beginning of the seminarian’s course the en- 
deavor is to impress upon his youthful mind—for him to learn 
more deeply and to appreciate more fully as the years go on,— 
that God has called him to the seminary for Himself alone, that 
Our Lord wants his heart and soul, mind and body entirely, that 
there is no halfway, part time service, the offering is to be com- 
plete, generous, and whole-hearted, as nothing less will ever sat- 
isfy the Sacred Heart of Our Divine Master. Now, vacation fits 
in with this high ideal of priestly service as a command from on 
high to come apart with Jesus and rest a little while. In that true 
spirit the summer months should not become a break in the train- 
ing of the young Levite but provide a new environment in which 
he is thrown much upon his own responsibility to test the love that 
is being nurtured in his heart for his Divine Friend. There is no 
bell now summoning him, unless his own choice has set an alarm 
clock; there is no crowd now going to a common exercise and 
carrying him along in its wake. He is in the parish church be- 
cause for the most part he wishes to be there, and we hope the 
basis of that wish is the attraction of Our Blessed Lord Himself. 
Moreover, the future field of his labor will be the world, and 
he is to learn during these years, especially during the summers 
of these years, how to be in the world but not of it. Truly does 
vacation time constitute part of the young man’s priestly prepara- 
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tion, setting up its own peculiar opportunities that the four walls 
of a seminary could never furnish. Vacations, dangerous as 
they are, possess very great usefulness, and mainly because they 
are dangerous. It is a pertinent saying, “Give me clerics who 
pass their vacations in a holy manner and I will give you holy 
priests.” If a youth can live as a good seminarian at that time, 
he will live as a good priest later on. The nurture and preserva- 
tion of an ecc‘esiastical and priestly attitude in the heart of the 
seminarian so that it will carry him through the trial period of 
vacation unscathed by its pernicious dangers is the problem at 
hand. Let us look first at the situation from the view of the 
home, the parish rectory, and the seminary before hazarding any 
suggestion. 

The parents look upon their boy home from the seminary as 
coming from a place of very strict discipline, of shut-in condi- 
tions, at one time of very poor food; they behold him in a rather 
rundown state of health; they consider him somewhat fed up 
with retigious exercises. They make him the object of veiled 
pity and sympathy, although they rejoice that their boy has been 
called to such a vocation. They favor him in every way; he is 
the marked one of the family. They mean no harm, their inten- 
tion is to have him get plenty of rest and recuperation, to have 
him make up for the hardships of the past year at school. To 
sleep over for daily Mass creates no unfavorable comment save, 
“the poor boy’s tired, let him sleep’. They feel he has been at 
daily Mass all the year; and so a few mornings missed during 
the summer will do no hurt. The parents do not understand or 
appreciate what the boy was to:d before he left the seminary 
that there is no vacation in the spiritual life; and in the fondness 
of their hearts they surround him far too often with an environ- 
ment which fosters neglect of those religious duties that will 
keep his soul aglow with true piety and devotion. I say nothing 
of conditions that are positively worse, where the atmosphere 
seems to be without much faith and religion; where there is 
scant understanding of divine vocations and little or no sympathy 
for what a seminary idealizes; where a world'!y, professional, 
and material point of view is held about such matters; and where 
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heme conditions and associations may be in fact annoying and 
painful, even intolerable and degrading. 

The pastors and priests of the parish in many cases do not 
manifest sufficient interest in the boys home from the seminary. 
The older students it may be come in for some consideration at 
the rectory, but the younger ones, just because they are young, 
are rather neglected; they are looked upon as not old enough for 
clerical company, yet they are more in need of priestly sympathy 
and guidance than those attending the major seminary, for they 
are more subject to dangers and more liab!e to succumb to the 
attractions and false notions and seductions of the world that 
confront them as stumbling blocks to their virtue, piety, and 
even their vocation itself. Often it has been the pastor or a 
priest of the parish that has been the instrument of God in the 
choice of the boy’s vocation; and who better should preserve and 
develop the germ and be the father and friend of that chosen 
soul than the pastor or his assistant? The tendency has been, 
though, to throw the burden on the seminary after the boy is 
once sent there, while the immense help which could be exercised 
during the summer months to supplement and support the sem- 
inary training has been overlooked and allowed to go wasted. 
What a God-given haven of priestly influence is the parish house 
where the young men of ‘the seminary are welcome and feel at 
home; where they come under the kindly direction of a priest 
who realizes the opportunities and responsibilities for good that 
he is able to use in keeping these youths safe and wholesome for 
God’s service! Such a pastor besides the charge he has of the 
ordinary faithful has a clear vision of his duty towards the 
clerics connected with his church, who indeed have greater titles 
to his care and solicitude than the others, because they are of a 
higher category and have been catled to a nobler state and dignity. 
He will not look upon anything he does for one of these favorite 
souls of God as something extra, as a work of supererogation, 
but as a real duty of his pastoral office, a duty that God and His 
Church look forward to for its accomplishment. It is the priest 
who makes a priest, and the influence of a sterling, zealous priest 


can have inestimable and far-reaching effect on the young man 
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home for vacation in aiding him to preserve the purity of life, 
the integrity of faith, the true spirit of an ecclesiastic, and the 
fidelity to vocation that should characterize the seminarian. This 
is very much the more true in country p!aces where the youth 
is far from any fellow students, and has no other intellectual or 
spiritual direction and companionship except what the sym- 
pathetic interest of a pastor will provide. Such endeavors on the 
part of a priest of the parish will be a support to the work of 
the seminary, putting a seal of practicality on the notions, prin- 
ciples, and theories that are learned there. The effect on the priest 
himse‘f will be of no small moment. The memories of his own 
training days with its lofty ideals of priestly service will be re- 
vived with refreshing results; and the obligations of priestly 
example before a mind alert, observing, and reflecting will be a 
stimulating influence upon his whole daily life. 

The attitude which the seminary authorities themselves take on 
this question of vacation leaves much to be desired. The boys 
are generally given a conference on the duties of a seminarian 
during vacation. Their directors indicate points along the same 
line. Then they rush home, the seminary turning over its duty 
to the parents and pastors who all too seldom are unaware that 
such a charge has been entrusted to them. Perhaps where a 
letter must be signed at the end of the summer, there may arise 
some inkling of a responsibility imposed; but in the majority 
of instances the youth is without much intelligent guidance and 
direction from any of the sources from which such influence 
should come, namely, the home, the rectory, and the seminary. 
I do not mean that the parents allow the seminarian to run wild; 
they have the essential good sense and Catholic instinct to know 
that there are certain things that do not become one preparing 
for the priesthood, and where there are such tendencies a 
motherly reminder or a brotherly suggestion will’ go a long way 
to correct them. Nor do the pastors permit any lowering of 
priestly ideals. The main difficulty is that the home is not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the purpose of vacation in the sem- 
inarian’s training and the priest’s interest is not aroused enough 
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in the welfare and direction of the young man home on vacation, 
while the seminary does litt'e or nothing in trying to accomplish 
these two objectives. 

The suggestion I have to offer in this paper toward meeting 
the vacation problem of the students of preparatory seminaries 
is that there should be closer cooperation between the seminary, 
the home, and the priests of the parish. In secular education 
good results are obtained from parent-teacher associations that 
aim at bringing more intimately together the home and school 
in the training of the child. If such organizations are beneficial 
in eliciting the cooperation of the home in the work of the school 
so as better to know the child and to fit him for life in some 
worldly pursuit; efforts along such lines may not be far out of 
place in that nobler work of preparing candidates for the altar 
of God, since anything which will aid in spreading the ideals of 
the seminary and preserving them in the hearts of its students 
is worthy of consideration. Parents should be impressed with 
the realization that they still possess their God-given right of 
training their sons and that is especially true in the summer time. 
They should be made aware of the particular aims and methods 
of the seminary, oh, they know in a general way the boy is being 
trained for the priesthood. What I have in mind is that they 
shou'd be acquainted with the various spiritual duties that make 
for piety and priestliness in the young man. They should be 
made to see the importance of daily Mass and holy Communion, 
a visit to Our Lord in the parish church, a devotion to Our 
Blessed Mother in the recitation of the Rosary, an interest in 
the things of religion, as service on the altar, participation in 
ceremonies, etc. All these are compatible with rest, relaxation, 
and recuperation, and even with vacation work. They shou'd 
be enlisted to lend their aid and cooperation in the fulfillment of 
these aims during the summer. They should be led to under- 
stand how the vacation period fits in with the seminary training, 
and knowing what to expect in a good seminarian’s conduct and 
piety they would be in a position to judge and evaluate their own 
son and in an unobstrusive, quiet, gentle manner to influence him 
along the proper avenues of behaviour suited to a seminarian. 
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A letter from the rector of the seminary to the parents at the 
beginning of vacation would be one means to educate them in 
the above matters. A newly composed circular letter each year 
woud not be too great a tax on the energies of the authorities. 
In a diocesan seminary where the students are from the parishes 
of the city and the neighboring cities and towns, wonderful op- 
portunities are available for the staff of the seminary, especially 
the rector and the directors of the particular boys ——where that 
system is in vogue,—while they are at the different rectories on 
various occasions to show interest in the boys from that parish 
attending the seminary and to suggest this cooperation on the 
part of the home and how the pastor may assist it himself. 
Such interest begets interest in the pastor and will have its in- 
fluence on the home. 

Visits to the homes of the boys would be another means of in- 
calculable value in eliciting the cooperation of the parents and 
guiding them in what the ideals of the seminary require. Of 
course this demands time, but if each spiritual director assumes 
responsibility for the twelve or fourteen under his charge the 
burden will not be so heavy. And not only will vacation aims 
be set forth, but the whole matter of the boy’s vocation and 
progress can be intelligently understood and directed. The home 
would then readily perceive that the seminary is not like other 
ordinary schools where studies are followed for a number of 
months and then everything thrown aside for the summer, but 
where over and above studies there is being fostered a piety and 
a character that are not laid aside during vacation. They are to be 
exercised in new surroundings where their genuineness and worth 
will be tested. In all these efforts the process should not take on 
any semblance of paternalism and officious watchfulness and 
checking up; it must be directive, not compulsory; it must 
be felt rather than seen; it must have winning persuasiveness, not 
driving force. Tact and apostolic zeal should be the guiding 
lights in the work. 

To stimulate interest in the activity of the seminary another 
message and a return report sent to those pastors having boys 
from their parish studying for the priesthood might be of help. 
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It would urge and stress their cooperation with the seminary and 
the parents during the period of vacation in this great work of 
God. Then again at the diocesan retreats the rector could present 
these phases of clerical training in his report, pointing out the 
far-reaching influence of the pastors and their assistants in di- 
recting the boys and young men, in shaping their activities in the 
summer, and in keeping up the work that has been going on in 
the seminary towards forming priest'y characters. They should 
be interested in having the boy keep up his religious duties or 
their equivalents; in cases where work is necessary, they would 
advise as to its propriety and help in getting positions that would 
not be too taxing on his strength or contrary to the spirit of one 
in his state of life. Some students have entirely wrong notions 
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| I refer to those instances where 


on this matier of vacation wor! 
the family budget is not so greatly in need of help, where the 
arguments of gaining experience in the lot of those toiling for 
their daily bread and of knowing the value of money lose their 
weight in face of the opportunity presented to amass spending 
money that will take the young men into places and occasions 
which we'l befit those obsessed with a giddy worldly spirit. There 
is great tendency for them to be caught up in the present-day 
craving for thrill and experience, and money in one’s pocket 
opens the way to many such result. It would be decidedly better 
if many such things were never known or experienced. 

Yet there are other conditions in which work is required of 
the seminarian in order to defray the various expenses of the 
school year besides board and tuition. With those young men 
who live on farms and spend the summer helping out there, the 
danger is that too long hours are expected of a boy. He becomes 
one of the workers of the farm instead of the boy home from 


the seminary helping out. is many times from early in the 


hing about it, he is 


It 
morning until late at night; he will say noth 
anxious to do his share; but here is where the seminary and the 
pastor shou'd have a directing influence in providing opportuni- 
ties for such exercises and reading that will keep up the proper 


religious spirit in the seminarian. In this whole question of vaca- 
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tion work the advice and help of the parish priest will be of 


immense value in reconciling this condition with the needs of tiie 


boy’s calling. 

Besides the interest which the priest could show in the young 
man’s religious duties and his vacation work there is much that 
cou'd be done with regard to his other activities during the sum 
mer months. There are the problems of reading and studying, 
amusements and recreations, and associations and companionships. 
Intelligent guidance and sympathetic direction in all these lines 
are needed, and no one is closer to the seminarian than the parents 
and the pastor. Interest in his activities from these sources ready 
at hand that is not too exacting will tend to keep the candidate 
for God’s service aware of his status and of his obligations to 
preserve the seminary spirit wherever he is. All these points 
should be summed up on the report sent with the vacation letter 
at the beginning of the summer to the pastor. 

It would also be in keeping with this benevolent influence if 
the different spiritual directors were to maintain some sort of 
correspondence with those under their charge. It would be a 
kind of follow-up to the points suggested for their guidance be- 
fore they started home for the summer. It would be another 
reminder from another source that a seminarian’s vacation is 
different, and that fidelity to the vocation which is being de- 
veloped in*his soul should suffer no summer drought for want 
of proper spiritual nourishment. Friendly advice in these matters 
from one who has care of that chosen soul along the pathways 
that lead to God’s sacred altar add a meritorious good work to 
the mementoes that he makes in his daily sacrifice of the Mass 
and the various prayers he offers for the welfare of the sem- 
inarians on vacation and especially those under his spiritual 
direction. 

The means which I have rather sketchily suggested in order 
to. bring about closer cooperation between the seminary, the par- 
ents, and the pastors may seem far-fetched, more burdensome 
than the results would warrant, and rather open to the charge 
of advocating too c:ose supervision of the boys on vacation bor- 
dering almost on espionage. There can hardly be much doubt 
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but that the present system is too lax, and just because of this 
laxness and want of interest shown by the agencies engaged in 
training the candidates for the priesthood, the young men gen- 
erally take a distorted and worldly view of their vacation which 
leads them into dangers that a proper ecclesiastical spirit would 
prompt them to avoid. The underlying principle of the system 
whereby the students of a preparatory seminary spend their sum- 
mers at home under the loving, protective, and wholesome in- 
fluence of Catholic parents and under the charm, sweetness, and 
even the vicissitudes of family life, has advantages that can not 
be gainsaid. They see life in its natural habitat; they form their 
views in natural surroundings; they try out on their own initia- 
tive the system of life they will be called upon to lead later on; 
in a vantage point comparatively secure from harm they are in a 
position to make surer and truer appreciations in the scheme 
of values; they know from close observation the spirit of the 
world and can learn to become unaffected by it; and when the 
time comes for the final decision in the question of their vocation, 
they will be prepared to render an intelligent ‘judgment which a 
partial view of life amid artificial surroundings would hardly 
permit them to make. I have no sympathy with hothouse voca- 
tions, and that is why in my mind a villa system, except on some 
voiuntary basis for part of the summer, is out of the question for 
those attending preparatory seminaries. So under the present 
plan of allowing the vacation to be spent under the family roof, 
something has to be done to have those on vacation realize what 
is expected of them. This can not be done by simply telling them 
before they go home and then manifesting no further interest in 
the matter. The parents should be acquainted with the seminary 
ideals and the pastors and directors urged to cooperate. From 
these three sources such a beginning could be made that would 
scatter any charges of apathy or lack of concern in this vacation 
problem. 

As to the implication that might be made of too close super- 
vision, I am far from thinking that a letter to the parents and 
one to the pastors with a testimonial report to be returned at the 
end of the summer, together with a plea to the priests of the 
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diocese at retreat time and an informal visit to the home, wou! 
be construed as an attempt to set up a spying system that wou! 
put an unwholesome pressure upon the seminarian. The entu 


effort is one. to arouse friendiy cooperation in the great ente: 


prise of training young aspirants for God’s holy service, and to 


bring to bear upon them kindly influence from the various source 
that are interested in their sublime vocation. These clear-eyed 
sincere, outspoken, sterling types of American young manhood 
wish in a general way to do what is in keeping with their calling, 
but with hardly anything definite and continued and variously 
emphasized, they think their manner of life involving not much 
harm because they manage to keep the Ten Commandments. At 
the same time the spirit of the world is eating into the very 
fabric of their beings and gnawing away what has been built 
up with so much effort in the months at the seminary. A clearer 
understanding of the place a vacation should hold in the youth’s 
training and what he should be doing to foster and preserve its 
proper spirit should sure!y be had by all the agencies involved, 
and the appropriate efforts taken by each to bring about the 
needed effects. Such an aim will do much to offset any dangers 
that might imperil a vocation during the summer. It would be 
using means that center far from the actual field of conflict and 
danger; it wou'd be mending the barbed-wire entanglements out 
from the trenches protecting virtue and piety, and would be 
grappling with the enemy only in the twilight zone of sin. I have 
presented some ways to impart this clearer understanding and to 
arouse the necessary efforts, feeling sure that much good can 
come from a closer union, a more mutual understanding, and a 
more consistent cooperation on the part of the parents, the pas- 
tors, and the seminary authorities, in the problem of reaping the 
manifold benefits of vacation without sacrificing so much of the 
seminary training. 
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THE FIT AND THE UNFIT 


VERY REVEREND EUGENE F. HARRIGAN, S. S., ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, 
CATONSVILLE, MD. 


In creation man was not designed to be a spectator; he has 
been assigned his place and his work, and Paradise would this 
day be restored if human beings in general only knew and would 
try to do the work God intended for them, instead of trying to 
fit round pegs into square holes and square pegs into round holes. 
Why is there so much misery and so much misfortune in life? 
So many failures and disappointments? Because so many people 
engage themselves in enterprises for which they are not fitted; 
yet how are they to know? God speaks but once with thunder 
as to St. Paul. Most often He stands by letting reason and con- 
science argue within us and point out our line of action. 

A person is known to have a true vocation to enter upon a 
particular career in life if he feels sincerely convinced, as far 
as he can judge with God’s grace, that such a career is the best 
for him to attain the end for which God places him on earth, and 
is found fit by his talents, habits and circumstances to enter on 
that career. with a fair prospect of succeeding in it. How do 
these principles work out when applied to vocation to the priest- 
hood? I need scarcely recall to this assembly that in the light of 
the decree given by a special commission of Cardinals and ap- 
proved by Pius X, concerning the teaching of Canon Lahitton, it 
follows that any young man, physically able, morally qualified, 
and of sufficient mental acumen, may become a priest, if only 
he has the right intention, that is, if he seeks the priestly state, 
not for an easy comfortable living, not for the honor and prestige 
it entails, but to do his part in the building up of Christ’s kingdom, 
convinced that a priest can do more for God’s dishonored glory, 
the saving of perishing souls and the sanctification of his own. 
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Vocation, then, may be summed up thus: a fitness of nature and 
grace, plus a right intention, plus, of course, acceptance by epis- 
copal authority. 

Now what is this fitness of nature and grace? Beyond doubt, 
there is no absolute fitness. “If thou hadst the purity of an 
angel and the sanctity of St. John the Baptist, thou wouldst not 
be worthy to handle this Sacrament.” Equally beyond doubt there 
is an absolute unfitness, whether physical, mental or moral. A 
youth who is blind, or seriously maimed, or hopelessly subnormal 
in. inte:lect, or a moral pervert, would be absolutely unfit, and 
would be told so, were he to attempt to enter upon a definite 
preparation. But there is a relative fitness in proportion to the 
stage of preparation the aspirant to the priesthood has reached. 
A vocation, in other words, does not come to a man ready made. 
It is not like a parcel, tied up, addressed and laid upon the table. 
Rather it is like a delicate plant which if tended carefully will 
grow to maturity, but which if neglected will wither and die. 
Discounting absolute, irremediable unfitness then, it is plain that 
one who is not fit can render himself fit. It is just as plain that 
one who has all the promise of fitness may by his own foolish 
fault so effectively mar his character as to disqualify himself. 

His Bishop, of course, has the right and duty of deciding upon 
the fitness or unfitness of a candidate. It is true also that in 
the major seminary he will examine anew the question of vocation 
with his director, and the vote of the faculty will be taken before 
his call. But have we of the preparatory seminary no share in 
the responsibiiity? If we find in our houses some boys who 
give pretty clear signs of being lacking in the requisite fitness for 
the sacerdotal state, shall we allow them to continue, comforting 
ourselves with the reflection that after all the Bishop and the 
theological faculty who represent him will issue the call to orders? 
If we adopt this position what will be the natural result? Let us 
suppose that we find in an institution say ten such boys; what will 
happen if we attempt to transfer the responsibility of making the 
decision upon them? No doubt some of the ten will engage 
themselves eventually in other activities. But others and likely 
the majority, to judge from the obstinate perseverance which this 
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class shows in the pursuit of the priesthood, will finish their 
preparatory course and enter the seminary of philosophy. Being 
now almost within reach of a respectable and comfortable posi- 
tion, which only a few more years of patience will secure. for 
them, will they not find it too hard to break off their present 
career and enter into a new one in which they have to begin all 
over again, and where success, after all, is so doubtful and so far 
off? And will they not in consequence take of themselves the 
decision to continue, and from their entrance into the seminary 
shape their conduct accordingly? And shall we not to a great 
extent be responsible either for not having observed them more 
carefully during a time when they were less on their guard or for 
having allowed them to continue on a wrong path until they 
found it too difficult to retrace their steps? 

It seems to me that we also have a right and duty in this re- 
gard, and I find ample authority in a decree of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, Tit. V. par. 144, which at the same time 
clearly sets forth for us the principles of discrimination. “If 
anyone be found deficient in talent,” the decree reads, “or wanting 
in the dispositions requisite for the clerical state, little inclined 
to piety or virtue, impatient of discipline, arrogant or stubborn, 
injurious to others by word or example, let him if he show no 
change for the better after repeated admonitions, be dismissed 
from the preparatory seminary.” If this means anything at all, 
it means that the facu'ty of the preparatory seminary are enjoined 
to observe their students carefully and thus be prepared to arrive 
at a definite judgment as to the fitness or unfitness of a candidate. 

We must recognize, however, that in our work we face a 
problem and meet a difficulty which is much less grievous for 
the major seminary. A young man entering philosophy is in the 
neighborhood of legal maturity; only rarely is he not past his 
twentieth birthday, very often he is twenty-one or more. Now, 
John Smith at twenty-two or twenty-three is not very different 
from John Smith at twenty-one. But John Smith at sixteen is 
often quite a different person from John Smith at fourteen, and 
in John at eighteen we often fail to recognize the John we 
thought we knew at sixteen. In legislating then for John and his 
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blood brethren we are faced by a real dilemma. If at the outset 
of his course we are disposed to say of a boy that he is mentally 
deficient or unpromising in character, we must in justice admit 
that he is young and consequently pliable ; his mind may yet open, 
his character may yet respond to the means of grace so lavishly 
at his disposal. If after a good beginning he shows evidence of 
a sharp decline towards the middle of his course, we are likely 
to excuse his present dispositions as a passing stage of adoles- 
cence, remembering how promising he was in his first years. 
Then when after several years of patient correction have failed, 
he finally leaves us, either “sua sponte” or on invitation, we 
sadly admit that had we dismissed him when his change of dis- 
position first became manifest we would have acted more justly 
towards his family, pastor or Bishop, for we are under a con- 
tractual obligation to those who defray his expenses; it would 
have been the part of kindness to the boy himself, who has now 
wasted several precious years; it would have been better for the 
house, for boys of this stamp beyond question lower the com- 
munity tone. These decisions are undeniably difficult, but we 
cannot and must not shirk them because of the difficulty; with 
what prudence, courage and charity we have by nature and 
by grace, we must do our duty as we see it. 


When the unfitness which seems to cali for dismissal is mental, 
our task is not so irksome. Our action then does not and should 
not in the eyes of a boy’s family imply a stigma. Rather, we re- 
gard such a boy as one having undertaken a task too great for 
his powers, and so regarding him we tell him with all kindness 
and good-will the truth. If an experienced teacher comes to the 
conclusion at the end of the first term or first year that some 
boy or boys of his classes cannot follow the courses, personally 
I would not defer action very long, chasing the ignis fatuus of a 
metaphysically possible yet practically hopeless mental awakening. 
It is quite true that you will have to face the charge of having 
made a decision too hastily, you will be told with indignant em- 
phasis that a few months or a year is too short a period of time 
to permit an accurate forecast of a boy’s ability, that it is unfair 
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to force a boy to shift schools in the middle of a year or of a 
course. The objections, especially in the manner of their pres- 
entation, have weight, but to me it is much more unfair to allow 
a boy to remain in a class which he cannot follow, as tending to 
his demoralization. In telling a boy he cannot meet the standards 
of the preparatory seminary you are not damning him to a fu- 
ture life of invincible ignorance. The standard of the prepara- 
tory seminary is admittedly high and should be higher than that 
of the general high school. If he cannot follow our courses he 
may still get a satisfactory secondary education there. If on the 
other hand a boy has been able to make the grade successfully 
during his first two years and then begins to run below par, I 
am inclined to think the explanation is to be sought and cor- 
rected in his attitude towards his work, that is, in his moral 
dispositions rather than in any sudden weakening of mental 
power, supposing of course that his health remains normally 
good. 

Decisions based on moral values are always harder to come at, 
and those who are called upon to make them need sound judg- 
ment and a strong will coupled with faith, hope and infinite pa- 
tience, in a word, the science of the government of men. Yet 
the evidence upon which we pass is so impalpable many times, the 
impressions we have are often so hard to frame in words, no 
matter how sure we may be of their validity, that it is no wonder 
we approach the task with a certain amount of repugnance. We 
are naturally of one mind in our view of what action is to be 
taken in passing judgment upon breaches of discipline which 
carry moral imp-ications; but it would be fruitless to look for 
unanimity of opinion in that very large majority of cases where 
the offenses committed are by nature indifferent from the stand- 
point of the moral law. We must necessarily take cognizance of 
infractions of the rule; however, when there is no question of 
moral right and wrong we cannot well pass to extreme measures 
un‘ess the violations are either serious in their reactions upon the 
good order of the house, or repeated, and I dare say there are no 
two men in this room who would propose the same numerical 
digit as the equivalent of “repeated.” In deciding, as far as we 
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are called upon to decide, upon fitness of character, I would be 
disposed to make great allowances for breaches of discipline, as 
long as the offender was impressionable, that is, responsive to 
correction for even a short time, and possessed of that invaluable 
but intangible adornment of the soul which the French call bon 
esprit, best translated into English, perhaps, by good will. The 
administration of discipline must be directive rather than coercive 
as aiming at helping a boy to help himself, and the purely re- 
pressive discipline of the barracks sacrifices the future to the 
present. The sanest administration will be built upon a wise 
sympathy. Sympathy will be wise, however, only when it is in- 
formed with a certain firmness which is ever ready to correct a 
patent disorder and seeks to keep every boy up to his standard 
of duty. To make allowances for human frailty is not to upset 
the principles of correct administration but to apply them with 
tact and moderation. To strike the correct balance is a delicate 
task, but it is our duty, and in the measure we fall below the 
best and highest we shall be failing in that to which we have set 
ourselves. 

When a boy is unhappily to be characterized as of mal esprit, 
I would welcome any legitimate excuse for requesting his with- 
drawal. Such is he who is plainly out of sympathy with the 
spirit and aim of the house, the malcontent, the constitutional ob- 
jector, the often intelligent crank, he whom the boys themselves 
call a chronic “kicker.” It is better for such as these to go 
soon; if they are not sincerely interested in a system which is 
designed to prepare them for a certain state I do not think that 
logic is far wrong which deduces therefrom a lack of fitness for 
that state. Such boys, too, are inclined to speak from the full- 
ness of their hearts and spread a want of esteem for the life of 
the house. They communicate their ideas, and if they happen 
to be of a certain number, they not only clog the progress of 
others in science and virtue, but by word and example directly op- 
pose our best efforts at improving the tone of our community. 
Unfortunately it is not the major ct santor pars which dominates, 
as it might otherwise, a community of boys at the age at which 
we receive them. A disaffected minority can upset all but the 
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few possessed of unusual strength of resistance. Hence, the 
sooner boys of this stamp are discovered and eliminated the bet- 
ter for the general morale. 

As a closing remark I might suggest that a well-defined dis- 
tinction could be drawn between formal expulsion, based upon 
explicit unsatisfactory conduct, and a request to a boy not to 
return after a vacation period, for instance, because of clear signs 
of lack of fitness for the clerical state. The latter action, simi- 
larly to that I advocated for dealing with those of inferior intel- 
lectual calibre, implies no stigma but bars a boy from an of- 
fice for which he is not qualified; and it might not be amiss for 
us to recall the principle of Benedict XIV, “Melius profecto est 
pauciores habere ministros, sed frobos et idoneos.” 








ATHLETICS IN THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND S. J. MORRISON, ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


At a meeting of this Section at the convention last year the 
question came up in informal discussion regarding athletics in 
general, and in particular intra-mural and extra-mural contests 
in preparatory seminaries. The question stands out as a practi- 
cal one from various considerations. Athletics receive such 
strong emphasis to-day, such colorful publicity, such extensive 
patronage, that most young candidates come to the seminary 
with antecedent discipline in and attachment to sports, which 
seek expression and which give rise to problems that must be 
dealt with. The necessity of suitable recreation for students and 
the manifold benefits proceeding from a proper management of 
sports are added reasons for reflection upon the theme of this 
paper. Finally, extra-mural contests with secular schools and 
colleges beget serious disadvantages from the viewpoint of the 
meaning and objective of a seminary. 

In using the word seminary, I have reference only to those 
seminaries which admit no day scholars. By the word athletics, 
I mean physical exercises from which a person may obtain health, 
pleasure and recreation, and in particular the more popular 
sports, as baseball, basketball, tennis, bowling, ice-skating, also 
handball. Football I have omitted, since that game is pro- 
hibited by many seminary faculties on account of possible bodi- 
ly injuries to the participants; though I would favor seeing it 
played in seminaries with proper supervision; it has been played 
thus for years at our institution with but few minor injuries. 

The attitude of seminary authorities toward athletics in their 
respective institutions should, I believe, be that of encouragement, 
and this for manifold reasons. Our country is rapidly assuming 
the outlines of a vast gymnasium, with attention centered more 
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frequently upon the athlete than upon the legislator, with the 
sport section of the daily press vaunting equal prominence with 
the front page. A highly developed and intensified system of 
athletics exerts to-day a powerful influence upon life as well in 
the high school of the smallest hamlet as in our largest colleges 
and universities. Colossal stadia, immense crowds, staggering 
gate receipts and expenditures, extensive publicity, have all 
fastened their lure upon the least high school in the land, and 
have brought to it the salaried coach, excellent equipment, 
schedule and tournament trips, space in the local newspaper, a 
fiery enthusiasm for the honor and glory of Alma Mater, and a 
flaming zeal for old King Sport. I am merely stating a situation, 
not discussing it. Our Catholic schools have done likewise in 
order to keep Catholic youth from yielding to the fascination 
the magnificent gymnasium of the public school; so that to-day 
the furor athleticus throbs in the very heart whence come re- 
cruits for the seminary. 


Consequently a much fostered attachment to athletics holds 
a decidedly prominent place in the affections of the young can- 
didate for the seminary, and gives rise to a serious question in his 
heart as he ponders over the alluring prospects of indulging fur- 
ther in the local school, namely, shall I enter the seminary im- 
mediately, or shall I delay entering now, enjoy the athletic pro- 
gram in my school as long as possible, and then enter? If he 
finds upon inquiry meager athletic equipment in the seminary 
and a formidable array of studies, who can doubt what his de- 
cision will be in many cases? An attractive athletic field and 
court are a legitimate and fruitful means of drawing to the sem- 
inary at an early period young aspirants whose love of sports 
might cause them to postpone entrance for a considerable length 
of time. This phase of the question will interest those who be- 
lieve that boys should embrace seminary discipline at an early 
age, according to the ancient saying: “Bonum est viro, cum por- 
taverit jugum ab adolescentia sua.” (Thren. iii.27.) 

This attachment for sports in the young heart can be turned 
by a wise director into an effective instrument for promoting the 
welfare both of individual and community. No words are too 
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forceful in proclaiming the excellence of athletics as a decisiv: 
factor in the formation and development of character. The 
diamond, the gridiron, the court, these are the battle grounds, 
the great test rooms, the welding and moulding departments, in 
adolescent institutional life. Here charity, obedience, respect, 
patience, self-control, all virtues, are severly tested; here the Sun- 
day conference, the daily meditation, the Following of Christ, find 
their chief ally and their stubborn foe. In the clash for as- 
cendancy the contestants learn to suppress their own individual 
will and to cooperate with others, to take the worst with the 
better in sport and to take it manfully, to repress resentment, to 
play fair, to lose and to win as gentlemen, to think and to act 
quickly ; in a word they learn how to conduct themselves proper- 
ly under fire of antagonism and excitement. Here the fibre of 
character is clearly exposed, rough and sharp edges bevelled, and 
the outlines of the mature man traced. Thus field and gymna- 
sium become an excellent observation room for the Superior who 
understands the nature of the game played, for there he sees the 
individual acting under pressure and off guard, and he can thus 
acquire an insight into the predominant as well as the hidden 
traits of a boy’s make-up more directly, more clearly and accur- 
ately, than by months of scrutiny when the subject has opportun- 
ity to cover up. Especially is this the case when the athletic di- 
rector or faculty member is one of the officials or players of the 
game. How invaluable is such knowledge you know who have 
to direct their souls. 


In any seminary, athletics, when kept within bounds and prop- 
erly subordinated to matters of higher importance, are a necessity 
for the physical well-being and a great aid for the intellectual and 
moral life of the adolescent student. It is as natural for a boy 
to desire games as it is for the hungry to desire food. But walk- 
ing, croquet, checkers, and such like, will never satisfy this crav- 
ing; few boys are peripatetics, and one might as well try to raise 
a growing boy on prunes. Campus contests with the spirit of fun, 
of keen rivalry, and of physical prowess, which they engender, 
engage the mind of the young with wholesome imaginations and 
afford topics for endless conversations, thus withdrawing the at- 
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tention from possible dangerous realms of thought and fostering 
a sound and vigorous spirit in the student body. They serve 
to lessen carnal temptations also from the fact that they burn up 
the energy which in youth is so prone to accumulate and to seek 
expression in forbidden spheres of activity or excess of one kind 
or another. No better means of relaxation of mind from the con- 
centration demanded by study has ever yet been invented for 
the growing boy. With the limitations imposed by the horarium 
all over-indulgence in sports is avoided and there is attained the 
happy moderation that invigorates without fatiguing, that re- 
laxes and refreshes body and mind and makes for greater men- 
tal efficiency. In this way scholastic pursuit, far from being in- 
terfered with, is remarkably promoted. 

Therefore, since athletics, properly managed and subordinated 
to higher interests, prove to be a legitimate means of arousing vo- 
cations and of making them articulate at an early period in life, 
since they are a necessity for the adolescent age, an efficacious 
means of solving individual problems and of maintaining a whole- 
some schoo! spirit, an excellent means of developing sterling and 
manly character and of aiding academic endeavor, they should 
meet with all reasonable encouragement on the part of the semi- 
nary faculty. 


II 


Now, to what extent should athletics be promoted in the pre- 
paratory seminary? Should seminarians be permitted to engage 
in competitive contests? By competitive contests I mean extra- 
mural games. I believe they shou!d not be allowed to do so, and 
emphatica‘ly, on account of the many attendant and consequent 
disadvantages both for the individual and the institution. 

As a preface I would recall to you that college and univer- 
sity faculties are not at all unanimous in acclaiming the benefits 
from competitive contests. As a matter of fact their retarding 
and disturbing interference with scholastic pursuit, arising from 
the amount of time consumed and distraction following, is openly 
prociaimed by not a few conscientious professors. Similar rea- 
sons hold for high schools and junior colleges. Why enter dis- 
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puted territory and pursue dubious results? The status of ath- 
letic competition in any educational institution depends upon 
what the nature and purpose are of that institution. The funda- 
mental and traditional conception of the seminary is that it should 
be an institution distinct from the world, aside from wordly con- 
tact, immune from secular ambitions and distractions, in order 
that the candidate for the altar, unhampered by allurements from 
without, may more easily and fully develop within himself a pos- 
itive distaste for mundane pleasures and pursuits, and singly 
strive after those distinctive qualities demanded by the priesthood 
of Jesus Christ. In its constitutions for preparatory seminaries, 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (Tit. V, Cap. 1, No. 
139) has this: “Practerea [in preparatory seminaries] tenerrima 
puerorum aetatula a pravis exemplis et mundana conversatione 
tuta defenditur; . . .”’; and likewise (No. 142) “Omni studio 
contendant |moderatores et professores] ut adolescentes a prima 
pueritia, spiritu saeculi magis magisque sese exuentes, ad eccle- 
siasticum spiritwm fingantur; ...”’ Hence, newspapers, secular 
magazines, etc., are prohibited the seminarian; hence, too, extra- 
mural contests shou!d not be permitted him. 


There is first of all the matter of personal contacts and their 
resultant effect upon individual aspirations and seminary disci- 
pline. In contests with other schools a mutual exchange of ideas 
and sympathies is inevitable; whereby the seminarian is very 
liable to return with his zeal for the priesthood a little cooled, with 
his spirit of submission to seminary requirements somewhat en- 
ervated, and with thoughts foreign to spiritual progress. For the 
ideals, the ambitions, the associations,. the pursuits of the high 
school and college youth are in an altogether different sphere, in 
the sphere which the seminarian has given up in prosecution of a 
higher one. The former youth has not the seminarian’s per- 
spective; he cannot appreciate seminary training and standards; 
he breathes the free and easy spirit of the day, and so his in- 
fluence upon the seminarian wiil be nothing else than worldly. 

Then, not every athlete he meets on a competitive court will be a 
desirable opponent from the standpoint of character ; in fact many 
of our Catholic high schools number among their students some 
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boys whose characters are not altogether blessed with the qual- 
ity of sanctity. The Michigan High School Athletic Association 
in its bulletin of May, 1926, ca:ls attention to the unbecoming 
conduct of the members of a certain Catholic high school team 
on one of its scheduled trips. Similar episodes are not uncom- 
mon, as those will vouch who have had direct dealing with high 
school teams. It is difficult to escape at least some untoward 
element. Then the seminarian meets his opponent under fire, 
when whatever is untrained and uncontrolled in his personality 
is apt to flare up under the heat of contest and the intensity of 
rivalry. 

In games with other schools publicity in the local newspaper 
and a large crowd of cheering spectators are inevitable. Noth- 
ing is more antithetical to the canons of seminary training than 
this direct appeal to vanity. The less our seminarians are brought 
into the limelight the better for them from every viewpoint. 
Then, competitive clashes are very likely to produce in the mind 
of the seminarian a wrong conception of the purpose and place of 
athletics in the institution. Observing the magnificent equipment 
of their opponents, listening to the stories about their trips, their 
heroes, their victories, their future, with his immature judgment 
the seminarian can easily be led to over-emphasize the import- 
ance of athletics in the curriculum and to under-estimate that of 
scholastic standards. 

When sports begin to interfere with academic pursuit in an 
educational institution, that very moment they cease to func- 
tion as a useful instrument for the attainment of the ends of 
that institution, and in so far should be curbed. In the fever of 
competition, in the selection and development of a winning rep- 
resentative team, in the excitement preliminary to big games, so 
much time is consumed in practicing, in planning, in dreaming, 
that the ordinary student cannot do justice to scholastic require- 
ments. This is the common finding of teachers in our high 
schools. 

Finally, athletics should reach and aid every student in an in- 
stitution. But in competitive contests effort and emphasis are 
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concentrated mostly on a se:ect group who are to do battle for 
the honor and fame of their Alma Mater, and incidentally of 
themselves; whilé a goodly number are neglected and left to 
cheer in the bleachers. 


III : 


With intra-mural athletics only, however, all the dangerous and 
evil tendencies and influences of the competitive campus are 
avoided. The seminarian remains constantly in the seminary 
where he ought to be during the period of training. By pre- 
cluding all association with the world, the aspirant to the stole 
can devote himself in peaceful and steady progression to the at- 
tainment of the priestly configuration by keeping his single and 
undistracted eye fixed upon the great ideal uninterruptedly held 
before him. The traditional idea of the Church, the idea which 
differentiates the seminary from the college, namely, separation 
from the world for better pursuance of the priesthood, is thus 
upheld and given adequate expression. With the modern spirit 
of unbelief and pagan tendencies abroad, it is highly imperative 
that there be no infringement upon seminary seclusion. Ample 
time for relation with secular science is given in the period of 
vacation. 

Since competitive contests are fraught with possible perils and 
positive disadvantages for the seminarian, why expose a single 
soul, let alone a large number, to detriment, especially when that 
soul is in the formative and impressionable period of life, and 
also especially when there exists no real necessity for such pro- 
cedure? The very nature of the program of studies and spiri- 
tual exercises obviates over-indu'gence in sports and secures the 
desired moderation, so that athletics then serve their purpose of 
wholesome entertainment, body-builders, mental relaxation, with 
consequent aid to intellectual and moral development. If contests 
are confined to the home walls, the different captains will search 
out a‘l available material from the student body, and eventually 
the greatest possible number will become participants in sports 
and in all their advantages to body, mind and heart. 
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An active and interested reverend athletic director, receiving 
cooperation and encouragement from the faculty, will not find it 
a problem to sustain interest on the home campus. I presup- 
pose ample equipment of field, court and gymnasium. Whenever 
a number of healthy young boys are gathered together a spirit 
of contest arises naturally. To augment this natural tendency 
one finds sufficient auxiliaries in the formation of leagues, in 
the establishment of tournaments, in the awarding of pfizes, in 
field day exercises, and in columns of the school paper. 

Intra-mural athletics have been the only form of sports at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan, for years. They 
have proven a remarkable success. The number of partici- 
pants in baseball, tennis, handball, bowling, basketball, football, 
ice-skating, runs all the way from fifty per cent of the student 
body for each sport to as high as seventy and eighty per cent for 
some. In view of these reflections, therefore, I strongly advo- 
cate the encouragement of athletics in our preparatory semi- 
naries, the discouragement of extra-mural contests, and the con- 
finement of all sports to the intra-mural campus. 
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